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Chapter One 


Austin, Texas 
March 8th 
11:47 p.m. 


How and why—and precisely when—Wade Kaplan dreamed that his priceless 
star chart had burst into flame he didn’t know, but the instant its swirls of silver 
ink and richly painted constellations caught fire, he bolted awake. 

“No!” 

The room was pitch-black. There was no fire. 

Knowing the door between his room and his stepbrother Darrell’s was open, 
he tilted his head toward it. Slow, rhythmic breathing. Okay, good. Their first 
official day of school vacation had hardly been restful, rushing around doing 
last-minute chores before his stepmom, Sara, flew off on a business trip to South 
America. Her flight would leave early in the morning, and despite the hectic day, 
he and Darrell had promised to be up at the crack of dawn to see her off. 

And yet... 

Wade pushed the sheets aside, walked to the window, and quietly raised the 
shade. 

It was a nearly moonless night, and stars were sprinkled thickly across the 
velvety black. His house in the hills some miles from the Austin city lights 
usually meant a vivid night sky, and tonight was no exception. 


Turning to his desk, he opened the top drawer and drew out a leather satchel 
the size of a large paperback. Not only had it not burned, but it was cool to the 
touch, and he realized it had been weeks since he’d last handled it. He undid its 
straps and removed a thick sheet of folded parchment. His skin tingled when he 
opened it. The map was a gift for his seventh birthday from a dear friend of his 
father’s, a man he’d come to know as Uncle Henry. Engraved and hand-painted 
in the early sixteenth century, the map was a work of science, art, and history 
combined, and he cherished it. 

Why, then, had he just dreamed of its destruction? 

Wade turned the star map around until it matched the arrangement of 
constellations outside his window. Then, as if it had waited for him simply to 
look up, a meteor slid slowly across the dark, sparking as it passed. “Darrell, 
look!” he said instinctively, waiting for a second streak of light, knowing that 
one never comes when you expect it. A slow minute went by. No. That was all. 
He traced his finger across the map. “Right through Draco and Cygnus.” 

“The bad kids from Harry Potter?” 

Wade spun around. “Darrell! Did you see it?” 

His stepbrother staggered over, rubbing his eyes. “The sky? Yeah. I saw it 
yesterday too. What time is it? Is the world ending? Answer the second question 
first.” 

Wade laughed. “About midnight. I just saw a meteor. They’re actually much 
more common than people think.” 

“And yet here we stand, staring out your window. Mom’s trip comes in, like, 
an hour, doesn’t it?” 

“T know. Sorry.” 

Wade had known since he was a toddler that stars were energy-producing 
balls of fiery gas burning at incredible heat hundreds of millions of miles away. 
Since his very first years in school, science had been his thing, his strength. But 
spread out over the Texas skies—or anywhere, really—stars were also something 
else. Not merely randomly positioned specks blinking in the darkness. 

“Darrell, look,” Wade said, pointing to the chart then the sky. “That’s 
Cepheus. See, it’s a kind of box with a pointed hat on top. And there’s one of 
Pegasus’s legs. Stars are like, I don’t know, messages from way out there to us 
down here. If only we could read the code, you know?” 

Darrell squinted. “I don’t really see them, but I believe you, which is part of 
the stepbrother code. I also believe I need to sleep or I’ll die.” He started back to 
his room. 


“Uncle Henry wrote me once, ‘The sky is where mathematics and magic 
become one.’ Isn’t that so cool?” 

“I’m becoming one with my bed.” 

“Tomorrow we’ll go to the campus observatory,” Wade said. “You have to 
see it.” 

“Tt’s already tomorrow, and I’m already asleep!” Darrell said. Then he turned 
from the doorway. “But seriously, bro. Very cool. I get it.” In three strides he was 
on his bed, where he snorted exaggeratedly, went quiet, and was, amazingly, 
asleep. 

Wade watched a minute longer, then drew the shade down. He folded the 
celestial chart and carefully returned it to his desk drawer. Where math and 
magic become one. Wade felt that too. He felt it like he felt his own heartbeat. 
Since the beginning of time, people had read whole stories in the sky, finding the 
past, present, and future in the seeming arrangement of star to star to star. When 
he thought of the kind old man who’d given him the priceless chart six years 
before, he smiled. “Thanks again, Uncle Henry.” 

Crawling back into bed, Wade felt strangely calm. 

He had no idea that in the coming days he, and Darrell too, would measure 
their lives as happening before or after that starry night. 





Chapter Two 


Frombork, Poland 
March 8th 
Eight hours earlier 


The night was bitterly cold for March, and even more so near the frigid waters 
of the Baltic Sea. 

A young woman, not twenty years old, pulled her fur coat tightly around 
herself. Her long dark hair waved in the constant wind off the water. Taking a 
deep breath to steady herself, she gazed up at the square brick tower standing tall 
and empty against the sky. That vague W-shaped cluster of stars flickering 
behind the tower was Cassiopeia, she thought. The throne of the queen. 

Queen. The title meant something to her. Or might someday. 

She knew she wouldn’t be able to linger long. A limousine idled thirty feet 
away at the edge of the road near the pine trees. Four men sat quietly inside the 
car. A phone call was expected. The call that she had been waiting such a long 
time for—years, in fact. And after the call? There would be miles to travel 
tonight. She knew that, too. 

And yet she could not move. 

The longer she stared at the tower—her sharp eyes scanning the broad granite 
lintel over the oak door, the narrow catwalks and stairs draping the outside wall 
from the ground to the high peaked summit standing starkly against the sky—the 


more the old scene overwhelmed her. 

And just like that, it was five hundred years ago, a night she had heard about 
so often, it seemed as real as if she had been there. Snow swirled against the 
walls and up to the doorstep. Normally white and clean, the drifts burned red 
from the flames boiling up the sides of the tower. 

“Fire! Magister, awake!” A boy, sixteen years old, ran helter-skelter down 
the tower steps, racing to the inlet with empty buckets flying in his hands. 

The legend has given us the boy’s name: Hans Novak. 

Then came the thundering of hooves, and the young woman saw horsemen, 
fierce-faced and monstrous under plates of angled armor. Their blades were 
thick with blood, their eyes wolfish with rage. The village beyond was an inferno 
of flame. Now they’d come in for the kill. 

And there he was. The scholar. The mathematician. Magister. The man she 
felt she had always known. He leaped down the tower steps from its summit, his 
leather cloak flying behind him. 

“Fiends!” he cried at the horsemen. “I know why you have come! I will not 
obey!” From the folds of his cloak he drew a sword—Himmelklinge, he called it: 
“Sky Blade.” He jumped to the ground and planted his boots in the snow while 
the horsemen circled around, outnumbering him eight to one. 

The clash of sword against sword echoed under the sparkling sky. More than 
a scholar, the Magister was also a swordsman, trained in the ancient arts. She 
smiled at that. Swordsman. He fought off one knight, then a second and third, 
tumbling them from their saddles. Not only Sky Blade whisked in the air, but so 
did his dueling dagger, its wavy blade piercing the chinks in their armor. The 
Magister was swift and efficient, tutored by the best swordsman in Bologna. But 
his ferocity couldnt last. Two horsemen roped the boy, wrestling him to the 
ground, his now-laden buckets spilling, cracking. 

The scholar ’s dagger ceased flashing. Sky Blade fell silent. 

“Stop!” he said, hanging his head. “Release the boy. Release him, and I will 
do as the Grand Master says... .” 

The sound of the car horn broke the night air and brought the young woman 
back to the present. She turned, drawing a stray strand of hair behind her ear. If 
the men in the car had looked closely they might have seen a three-inch vertical 
scar on her neck below her ear. She didn’t conceal it. In more ways than one, the 
scar was a sign of her survival. 

But the men in the car dared not look. Instead, a pale runtish specimen, large- 
headed and bent, shivering in his thin coat, stumbled out of the backseat and 


scurried over. 

“They have found him,” the man said eagerly, drying with a finger the drool 
that had leaked from the edge of his mouth. “They have found the head of the 
five. They have found him—” 

“Where?” she asked. 

“Berlin! Just as you suspected!” 

Her eyes lingered on the tower a moment longer. 

Her eyes. One blue, one silver-gray. A condition called heterochromia iridis. 
A chance mutation, both a blessing and a curse. Was this what made her so 
mesmerizing? 

Brushing a wave of hair back over her collar, she strode to the limousine, slid 
into the backseat, and caught a glimpse of the nameless driver in the rearview. 

“Airport,” she said. “We five fly to Berlin tonight.” 

“Yes, Miss Krause,” said the driver, who had a name, though she never used 
it. “Right away, Miss Krause.” 

“Galina. My dear,” said the pale man as he slipped into the seat next to her, 
“when we arrive in Berlin—” 

“Silence,” she said, and the pale man caught his breath and lowered his gaze 
to the ruby necklace that shone below the collar of her coat. The red stone was in 
the shape of a sea creature. 

A kraken. 

As the car roared away, Galina Krause glanced once more at the tower, 
standing black against the starry firmament. 

In her mind, the flames—as they always did when she imagined that night so 
long ago—coiled higher. 

“And so,” she whispered to herself, “it begins.” 


Just before two in the morning, in the sector of the city once called East Berlin, 
on a street named Unter den Linden, a long black car crawled to a stop with the 
quiet ease of a panther. 

The engine went silent. 


For decades Unter den Linden—“under the linden trees”—had been cut in two 
by the infamous Berlin Wall. Now that the Cold War was over and the wall was 
down, the avenue was whole again and teeming with life. Three floors above, a 
dim light shone in the window of a small apartment. The haggard face of an old 
man blinked out over the passing cars, the raucous music clubs, the bustle of 


pedestrians crowding the avenue. Their night was in full swing. 

All seemed normal, all seemed well. 

All was not well. 

Heinrich Vogel, retired professor of astronomy at Humboldt University, 
hobbled from the window into his study, deeply troubled. 

Was the great secret unraveling at last? 

And what of the future? Of humanity? Of the world itself? 

He stoked the small flame in the fireplace. It blossomed. Sliding into a chair, 
he typed furiously on his computer keyboard, then paused. Among the seven 
newspapers on his desk sat the Paris daily Le Monde. Two hours had gone by 
since his dear friend, Bernard Dufort, was to have called him. He always called 
the instant the coded crossword appeared online. He had done so the second 
Monday of every month for the last seventeen years. “RIP.” A morbid joke, 
perhaps, but one easily missed unless you knew to look for the letters near the 
intersection of 48 Across and Down. 

Tonight, there was no call. The encoded crossword did not appear. 

Vogel could only assume that the delicately constructed system of 
communication had been compromised. The inner circle had been breached. 

As he hit Send on his computer, he wondered whether his colleague at Le 
Monde had fled his post. Or worse. That he had not fled his post but had 
perished in defense of their secret. 

“In either case, I must leave Berlin,” he said to himself, standing and 
scanning the room. “Flee now and hope my American friend will understand my 
message .. . and remember the old days.” 

He checked his watch. Two a.m., give or take. It was six hours earlier in 
Texas, after office hours. His friend would see the email in the morning. The 
clues were there. If only Roald would connect and follow them. 

“T have kept you out of it until the last. Now, I have no choice. And young 
Wade. I dread this even more for him. The terrible responsibility . . .” 

He lifted the phone from its cradle and pressed a number into it, waited for 
the connection, and spoke four words. 

“Carlo, expect a visit.” 

He set down the receiver, knowing that the number dialed and each word 
spoken were twisted and garbled in a way that could be unscrambled only at the 
receiving end. Technology had its uses, after all. 

Checking his vest pocket for the fifth time in as many minutes, he fingered 
the train ticket. Then he placed his computer on the floor and stomped on it until 


its shell cracked. He removed the hard drive, bent it nearly in half, and threw it 
into the fire. 

“What else?” He spied the starfish paperweight on his desk. It was no more 
than a cheap beachside souvenir. A sea star—Asterias, its Latin term—molded in 
glass. 

Asterias. The name he’d called his hand-picked group of students so long 
ago. All that was over now. He gave the paperweight a pat, then took up a 
framed photograph. It was of himself two decades before, with three young men 
and two women standing under the blue glow of a café’s sign. They were all 
smiling. Professor and students. Asterias. 

“My friend,” Vogel whispered to one of the faces. “It is all in your hands 
now. If only you will take the challenge—” 

Something snapped sharply on the street below the apartment. Vogel’s heart 
thumped with dread. A door creaked and footsteps thudded up the stairs. “No, 
no. It is too soon—” 

He threw the photograph in the fire and the door burst open. Three thick men 
in dark suits pushed their way in. They were followed by a shrunken man with 
wire glasses and flat hair and a woman young enough to be a student herself. 

“Who are you?” Vogel cried, dragging the glass paperweight off the desk and 
clutching it tightly. He knew too well who they were. The enemies of man. 

The first thug knocked him down. Vogel stumbled hard to his knees, then to 
the floor. “Murderers! Thieves!” he screamed, while the other two men fanned 
out into the small apartment, turning over everything in sight. The woman stood 
by the door as calm and silent as a coiled snake. What was wrong with her 
expression? She was beautiful. Like an angel, even. 

And yet . . . those eyes. 

Was she the one? 

The men tore the books from the shelves. Tables crashed to the floor. 
Upholstered chairs, his bed, his pillows, all sliced open. His priceless collection 
of musical instruments tossed aside as if they were worthless toys. 

“Brutes!” the old man cried out. “There is nothing here!” 

The bent man with pasty skin and spectacles perched on his nose like a 
second set of eyes leaned over him. 

“Your associate in Paris gave you up,” he snarled at Vogel. “You have the key 
to the relics. Give it to us.” 

Adrenaline spiking his old veins, Vogel gripped the starfish paperweight and 
slammed it hard against the temple of the pale man. “There is the key. There, on 
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your head 

The pale man pawed his bleeding temple. “What have you done to my face, 
you fool?” 

“Improved it!” Vogel snapped. 

One of the thick men knelt and wrapped his massive hand around the old 
man’s neck. He grinned as he brought his fingers together. 

“Breathe your last, old fool!” shrieked the pale man. 

Vogel burst out with a cold laugh. “No. Not last. . .” 

The woman glared at Vogel, then at the hearth. “He has told someone! There 
is something in the fire—get it!” 

Without thinking, the pale man thrust his hand into the flames, screaming as 
he dragged the smoldering hard drive onto the floor. The photograph was already 
ash. 

“Discover who he has told,” the woman said coldly. “I should have known. 
The key was never here. Finish him. Drop his body in the streets. Leave no clues 


” 


Choking, Vogel flailed frantically. He knocked over a music stand, hoping to 
grip its shaft. Instead, all that came to his hand was a battered silver pitch pipe. 

As life ebbed swiftly from the old man, Galina Krause stared at him from two 
different-hued eyes. One blue. One silvery gray. 

“Go ahead, Vogel. Play for us. Play your swan song... .” 





Chapter Three 


Austin, Texas 
March 9th 
8:03 a.m. 


Wade and Darrell took turns yanking on the door of the observatory at the 
University of Texas. 

It wouldn’t budge. 

“And that’s why Dad gave you the key,” Wade said. 

“Which I gave to you.” 

“No, you didn’t.” 

“T’m pretty sure I did,” said Darrell. 

“When?” 

“Before.” 

“Before when?” 

“Before you lost it.” 

Wade grumbled. “I didn’t lose the key. I couldn t lose the key. I couldn’t lose 
it because I saw Dad give it to you. In his office. When he dropped us off to run 
Sara to the airport.” 

“Sara. You mean the lady I call Mom?” 

“Sara lets me call her Sara,” Wade said. “Which is beside the point. The key? 
Remember, Dad took it from his desk drawer? He handed it to you? Do any of 


these images ring a bell?” 

Darrell patted his pockets. “No bells are currently ringing, and I still don’t 
have the key.” 

“You must have left it on his desk.” Wade shoved Darrell aside and retraced 
his steps down the narrow iron staircase to a small office on the third floor of 
Painter Hall. 

Wade’s father—Darrell’s stepfather—was Dr. Roald Kaplan, a professor of 
astrophysics at the University of Texas in Austin, and Painter Hall was the home 
of an eighty-year-old observatory housing one of the largest telescopes that still 
operated by an intricate system of cranks and pulleys. 

Wade sighed. “Darrell, you have to see this telescope. I can’t believe that 
after what, three years, we haven’t brought you in here. It’s total steampunk, all 
winches and gears and levers and weights.” 

A flicker of interest flashed across Darrell’s face. In typical fashion, he 
responded off center. “I do enjoy the punk which is called steamy.” 

It being spring break, both boys were looking ahead to a long week of no 
school. Which to Wade meant nine days of reading astronomy textbooks and 
nine nights of studying stars from the university’s observatory. He was pretty 
sure that to Darrell vacation meant some strange combination of hibernating and 
nonstop eating. 

Or thrashing his Stratocaster at maximum volume. 

Darrell had been trying to form a band for months with no luck. Wade felt 
there were two reasons for that. First, Darrell wanted to call his band the 
Simpletones, which was supposed to be ironic but maybe wasn’t. And second, he 
only wanted to play surf-punk, which Wade was pretty sure was not a thing. 

They pulled up to their father’s office. Wade grabbed the knob, tried to turn 
it. That door was locked, too. 

“Are you kidding me?” he said. “Dad won’t be back from the airport for 
another half hour. I have to show you this scope. I wonder where Campus 
Security’s office is. They’ll let us in—” 

“Don’t move. I think I grabbed a campus map,” said Darrell, shoving his 
hands into his jeans pockets. “If Security is even up yet. It’s only . . . eight-ish. 
Which for some reason reminds me I’m hungry.” 

“You ate a muffin an hour ago.” 

“Exactly. One whole hour. You think Dad will let us go for an early lunch? 
How long do you think all this will . . . oh.” 

“Oh,” what?” 


’ 


Darrell slid a dull brass key out of his pocket. “Is this what we’re looking 
for?” 

“I knew it,” Wade growled. “Come on.” 

“Fine, but are we still talking about nothing to eat?” 

Wade laughed. “Sorry, bro.” 

Darrell mumbled something, then hummed a raucous guitar solo as they 
made their way back up to the dome. Good, thought Wade. This is what Darrell 
did when he was more or less happy. Obsess about food and hum riffs. 

Five minutes later, the boys pushed through the door of the old observatory, 
and the atmosphere of the large room washed over them like a wave of the past. 

Darrell whistled. “You weren’t kidding, steampunk!” 

Centered directly below a huge copper dome stood the famous Painter Hall 
telescope. A twelve-foot-long iron tube built in 1933, it was poised on a brick 
platform and was meticulously balanced by a giant weight, making it easily 
maneuverable into any position. Wade explained that the scope’s lens measured 
a mere nine inches across—compared to, say, the McDonald Observatory’s 
scope, whose mirror was thirty-six feet across. But this was a historical 
instrument, and Wade loved that. He loved the places where science and history 
crisscrossed. There was something exciting about lenses and gears and 
mechanisms that made exploration that much more, what was the word, human. 

Wade had long had a thing for the old Painter Hall telescope, ever since his 
father first brought him into that round room. It was there he learned to locate 
the planets and constellations. It was in that observatory that he’d read the myths 
that lay behind their exotic names. It was there where he’d come to appreciate 
his own tiny place in the vast cosmos of space. 

Where math and magic become one. 

“Not bad, huh?” 

“Not bad at all.” Darrell jumped up to the platform. “Cables, cranks. Levers. 
A clock drive! Mechanical future stuff. I love it! What awesome stuff can it do?” 

“Not much in the daytime, but we’ll come back tonight for some real 
stargazing. Don’t mess with anything until I find the operating instructions. 
You’ ll love the way it swings around with just a touch.” Wade plopped down at a 
small desk near the door. His father was writing a history of the telescope and 
had set up a research station there. “Just wait. Mars will be as close as a dinner 
plate.” 

“I wish I were close to a dinner plate,” said Darrell. “Do you still have 
nothing to eat?” 


“Since the last time you asked? No. But why don’t you check those pockets 
you never check?” 

“Because I obviously don’t carry food with me... oh.” Darrell pulled a 
slender packet from his other pocket. “Gum is food, right?” 

“Tt is if you swallow it,” said Wade. 

“T always do.” 

Before he’d met Darrell and his new stepmom, Sara, three years ago, Wade 
had hoped for the longest time that his real mother and father would get back 
together. He was crushed to realize they weren’t going to, and he was still having 
trouble accepting that the past was really the past. But he saw his real mom often 
(she lived in California now) and was coming to understand that you move on 
and learn to live with lots of stuff. He also had to admit that the new families 
were working out really well. 

“Can you believe Mom’s going to be lost in the jungles of South America for 
a week?” Darrell asked from the platform. “Well, not lost, but hunting down 
some crazy writer?” 

“T know, a week with no phones, no electricity, nothing.” 

“Except bugs,” said Darrell. “Lots of bugs. Then she flies to New York. Then 
London. My jet-setting mom.” 

“Sara’s supercool,” Wade said. 

“Yes. My mother is.” 

Any way you looked at it, the best part of the deal was Darrell himself. From 
the instant the two boys were introduced, he’d become the brother Wade had 
always wanted. They complemented each other in just about every way, but at 
the same time, Wade and Darrell couldn’t be more different. 

Darrell had short dark hair, olive skin, and deep brown eyes that he got from 
his Thai father. Wade was fair-skinned, sandy-haired, and lanky. Darrell was five 
feet four and a guitarist of strange loud stuff that might be really excellent or 
might just be loud. Wade was three inches taller and owned an iPod full of Bach, 
because Bach was not loud, was the most mathematical of composers, and was 
someone his mother had taught him to love. Darrell was a junior tennis pro. 
Wade wore sneakers like a junior tennis pro. Darrell was comfortable with just 
about everyone. Wade felt more comfortable with Darrell than he did with 
himself. Finally, Darrell was usually smiling, even when he was sleeping, while 
Wade had invented neurotic worrying. 

And he felt a sudden jolt of worry at exactly that moment. 

While searching for the telescope’s operating manual on the desk, he’d 


accidentally moved the mouse on his father’s computer. The screen saver 
flickered away and an email message popped up. Without wanting to, Wade 
noticed the sender’s name. 

Heinrich Vogel. 

“No kidding?” Wade whispered. “Uncle Henry?” 

“No. The name is Darrell,” said Darrell from the platform. “I thought being 
my stepbrother for three years you would know that.” 

“No. Dad got an email from Uncle Henry. We were just talking about him. 
You know he’s not really my uncle, right? He was Dad’s college teacher in 
Germany. I haven’t seen him since I was seven.” 

Darrell hopped down the stairs and peered over Wade’s shoulder. “Emails are 
private. Don’t read it. What does it say?” 

Wade tried not to read it, but his eyes strayed. 


Lca guygas eamizub zb. 

Bluysna luynaedab odxx sio wands. 
Juilatl lca Hyndblaub xanytq. 

Rdse lca loaxma uaxdtb. 

Qiz yua lca xybl. 


Darrell frowned. “Does Dad read German? Or is that Russian?” 

“Neither. It’s got to be some kind of code.” 

“Code. Wait, is our dad a spy? He’s a spy, isn’t he? Of course he’s a spy, he 
never told me he was, which is exactly what a spy would do. I knew it. It’s that 
beard. No one really knows what he looks like under there.” 

“Darrell, no.” 

“He’s probably a double agent. That’s the best kind. No one’s a single agent 
anymore. Or, no, a triple agent. That’s even better. Wait, what is a triple agent 

The door squeaked open. “So there you are!” 

Wade shot up from the desk the moment his father entered the observatory. 
“Nothing!” he said. 

Roald Kaplan had run track in high school, had been a champion long- 
distance runner in college, and still ran the occasional marathon. He was trim 
and tall and handsome behind sunglasses and a dark, close-cut beard. “Sara’s 
safely off on her flight to Bolivia. Thanks for hanging out here, while we did our 
last-minute zipping around. What are you guys up to?” 


“Well,” Darrell piped in, “I found gum.” 

“AndI...,” Wade said, “. . . didn’t?” 

Darrell cleared his throat. “Wade’s odd behavior means he’s worried. Which, 
I know, is not breaking news, but he found something bizarro on your computer 

Wade pointed at the computer screen. “Dad, I’m sorry, but it was an accident 
that I saw the screen at all. I know I shouldn’t have read the email, but I saw it, 
and... what’s going on? It’s from Uncle Henry, but it looks like code.” 

Dr. Kaplan paused for a long moment. His smile faded away. He leaned over 
Wade and tapped the keyboard. The email printed out on a nearby printer. Then 
he deleted the message and shut the computer off. 

“Not here. Not now.” 





Chapter Four 


“Can you at least tell us why Uncle Henry’s writing to you in code?” Wade 
asked when they got into the car. “Is he in trouble? Or in danger? Dad, are we in 
danger?” 

“You worry too much,” said Dr. Kaplan, unconvincingly. 

“Ts Uncle Henry a spy?” asked Darrell. “Because if he’s a spy, that’s huge. A 
spy in the family would actually be terrific and awesomely cool. As you 
probably already know, I would make a perfect spy—” 

“Boys, please,” Dr. Kaplan said, weaving through campus traffic and onto the 
streets. “I’m sure Uncle Henry is just fine, and I’m almost positive it’s some kind 
of joke message. In any case, it won’t make sense to you—or even to me—until 
we get home. There are a couple pieces of the puzzle I need to figure it out. Until 
then...” 

Puzzle? Wade didn’t know what to say. He sat quietly looking out the 
window for the next twenty minutes as they drove from campus into the hills 
west of Austin. 

Darrell did not sit quietly. “I think I have it. Uncle Henry is a professor in 
Germany, but he’s secretly doing spy stuff. He’s a master cryptographer, and he’s 
trying to recruit you to be a spy too. Dad, if you can’t do it, PI do it. Sure. I 
know professors make a good cover. They pretend to sit in their offices all sleepy 
over their books and stuff while secretly they’re running all kinds of spy 
missions. But middle school kids are even better. No one would ever suspect us. 


Wade, you could be a spy, too. Of course, you’d do the desk stuff while I go 
around the world with my band as a cover. Not that the Simpletones would be a 
cover band. We’d play all original stuff. They call that being in the field. I’d be a 
field agent. Agent being the technical term for ‘spy’ .. .” 

Darrell hadn’t stopped talking, but as he was often forced to do when his 
stepbrother thrashed on guitar, Wade had to tune him out to be able to think. 

Ever since Uncle Henry had given him the antique celestial map on his 
seventh birthday, Wade had been a fanatic about star maps and charts and the 
courses and routes of celestial bodies. He’d stayed up every night for weeks 
studying the map by moonlight and flashlight. Of course, he learned most things 
from his father, a brilliant astronomer, but it was probably Uncle Henry’s star 
map that stole his deeper imagination. The chart was old and strange and 
mysterious, and in his mind Wade associated all those qualities with the stars 
themselves. Between his father and Uncle Henry, Wade learned to love the night 
sky more than anything. 

When they finally turned into the driveway of a sprawling home overlooking 
a shallow valley, Darrell practically exploded in the backseat. “Uncle Henry is a 
spy! Someone’s casing our house!” 

As Dr. Kaplan slowed the car, a shape darted along the side garden and 
disappeared under the roof that hung over the front door. 

Wade stiffened. “Dad, tear out of here—” 

“Yoo-hoo!” 

A girl in shorts and a stylishly slashed T-shirt strolled out from under the 
overhang to the car, wheeling an orange suitcase behind her. 

It was Lily Kaplan, Wade’s first cousin, his father’s niece. “Surprise, people!” 

“Lily? This is a surprise,” said Dr. Kaplan, rolling down the window. 

“Like, what are you even doing here?” Darrell asked. 

“Like, nice to even see you, too,” Lily said, snapping a picture of Darrell on 
her cell phone. “Oh, I’m posting that face.” Her thumbs flew over the phone 
while she talked. 

“Im supposed to be on vacation with my parents in Paris right now,” she 
said. “That’s in France. One of my school friends was even coming with me. We 
were going to shop. Well, T was going to shop. Big-time. But then Mom got the 
flu. Also big-time. Then Dad had to fly to Seattle for work. So good-bye France, 
and that’s why he called you, Uncle Roald, and . . . wait. You did talk to my dad? 
He said he was going to call you.” 

Dr. Kaplan frowned. “I...” He fished out his cell phone and tapped it several 


times. “It must have run out of battery. I’m so sorry I didn’t get his message.” 

Lily clucked her tongue. “No one should ever let his battery run down. I 
never let my battery run down. Your phone is like your brain. More important, 
even. Anyway, my dad dropped us here for the week and—ta-da!—here we are.” 

Something sparked in Wade’s head. “Us? We? Here we are?” 

Lily turned and made a little wave toward the house. “Becca came with me. 
Wade, you remember Becca, right?” 

Of course he did. 

Becca Moore. 

The instant Becca walked out of the shade of the overhang, Wade stood up 
like a soldier at attention. He couldn’t stop himself. It was instinctive and weird. 
He knew it was. But more than being weird, it hurt, because Wade was still in 
the car. You don’t stand up in cars. Even convertibles, which his dad’s car was 
not. As Wade jammed his head into the ceiling, he knew it must look epically 
dumb. 

Guys didn’t stand up for just anyone. 

But then, Becca Moore was not just anyone. She was . . . interesting. His 
brain wouldn’t let him go any further than that. 

Interesting. 

Becca was born in Massachusetts and had moved to Austin when she was 
eight. She was tall and fair and had long brown, almost black hair tied in a loose 
ponytail. Wade was a little afraid of her because she was so smart, but she didn’t 
broadcast it and was almost as quiet as he was, which was another cool thing 
about her. As she walked over to the car, she was wearing a faded red 2012 
Austin Teen Book Festival T-shirt, slim blue jean leggings, and mouse-gray 
ballet flats so soft they made no more sound than if she were barefoot. 

Interesting. 

Dr. Kaplan got out of the car and hugged both girls. “Well, we’re glad to have 
you visit. Come on in!” 

Darrell couldn’t stop laughing as Wade unfolded himself from the car and 
limped to the front door. 

No sooner had they all piled inside than Lily spun around. “Pose!” She 
snapped another picture with her phone. “So awesome. Wade with his eyes 
closed. Darrell looking like . . . Darrell.” Then she found a seat in the living 
room, tugged a sleek tablet computer from her bag, and instantly began to type 
on its touch-screen keyboard. She looked up. “I’m writing a travel blog. But you 
knew that, right?” 


No one knew that. If Wade had realized he would end up on the internet, he 
might have combed his hair that morning. Or washed it. 

Lily grinned as she typed. “Vacation Day One. The Big Disappointment. A 
week with my cousins Wade and Darrell. I can barely bring my fingers to type 
these words .. .” 

Darrell frowned. “Ha. And also, ha.” 

Tearing his eyes away from Becca, who sat quietly on the couch next to Lily, 
Wade watched his father move distractedly around the living room. The coded 
email from Uncle Henry was obviously on his mind. Of course it was. Code? 
What did code even mean, except keeping a secret from someone? Who would 
Uncle Henry and his dad need to keep secrets from? 

When the snappy conversation between Lily and Darrell finally paused, he 
spoke up. “Dad, the email?” 

“T need your celestial map,” his father said, as if he’d been waiting for a lull, 
too. “The star chart Uncle Henry gave you when you were seven.” 

Wade blinked. “Really? Why?” 

“You’ll see,” his father said. 





Chapter Five 


In the quiet of his room, Wade slid open the top drawer of his desk. He removed 
the leather folder as he had the night before. The map, so precious and so rare, 
would now, suddenly, be the center of everyone’s attention. But why did Dad 
want the chart? Puzzling over this, he brought it into the dining room, where he 
found them all sitting around the table. 

His father pulled out a chair for him. “Wade, open the map, please. . .” 

He unzipped the folder and opened it flat, revealing the thick sheet of 
parchment creased over itself twice. He saw, as he hadn’t in the darkness of his 
room the night before, faint, penciled letters on the backside, reading, Happy 
Birth-day, Wade. Carefully, he unfolded the parchment on the table and spread it 
out faceup. 

Becca leaned over it, her eyes glowing. “Wade, this is so gorgeous. Wow .. .” 

“Thanks,” he said quietly. 

Spread out, the map was about the size of a small poster. It had been 
engraved in 1515 and was exquisitely hand painted. The heavens were colored 
deep blue, and the original forty-eight constellations described by the ancient 
Greek astronomer Ptolemy were drawn and starred in silver inks. Crater, Lyra, 
Orion, Cassiopeia, all the others. Evenly spaced around the map’s edge was a 
sequence of letters in gold forming an incomplete alphabet, which had always 
puzzled Wade and about which his father had offered no real explanation. 


“Okay, so,” Dr. Kaplan said, taking a deep breath. “First we have the email.” 
He produced the printed email from his blazer pocket, then carefully traced his 
fingers over the letters bordering Wade’s star map. “Uncle Henry gave you this 
chart for your birthday, knowing you would like it.” 

“I love it,” Wade said almost reverently. “It’s what really got me super- 
interested in the stars.” 

“T know,” his father said. “Maybe you don’t remember me telling you, but it 
wasn’t the first time I had seen this map. Heinrich showed it to me while I was 
still a student, quite a few years before you were born. He had a little apartment 
then; he still does.” 

“Have you seen him since then?” Becca asked. 

“Once, then letters, email once in a while,” he said. “Heinrich had always 
been a collector of antiques. One night twenty or so years ago, in front of me and 
some other students, he unfolded five identical printings, all hand-colored, of the 
same map from the sixteenth century. This map. As we all watched, he took out 
a pen, dipped it in gold ink, and without a word, inked an alphabet around the 
edge of each one.” 

“But the alphabet is messed up,” Lily said. “It’s only got . . . seventeen 
letters.” On her tablet she typed in the gold-inked letters framing the star map, 
while Darrell did the same on a yellow pad. 


CDFGHIJKMOPQVWXYZ 


“Of course.” Dr. Kaplan slipped on a pair of reading glasses. “We noticed the 
same thing. Heinrich told us our alphabets were one part of a cipher—a code— 
of his own invention. He said we might have to use it someday. Before we ever 
needed it, he said, he would see that we each received one copy of the map. 
Then he put them away before we could really do any figuring. And that was 
that. I never thought much about the maps again until your seventh birthday, 
Wade, when he gave you this one. He brushed off any mention of the code then. 
I assumed it didn’t matter anymore.” 

Darrell shook his head slowly. “But it does matter. And it proves I was right. 
He was a spy. He was pretending to be a professor, but he was a secret agent.” 

Dr. Kaplan cracked a smile. “I really don’t think so. He’s retired now, but he 
was one of the foremost physicists of his day. When he first showed us the maps, 
he swore us to secrecy. He called our little group of five students Asterias. That’s 
the Latin name for the sea star. We were, Heinrich said, like the five arms of the 


starfish, and he was the head. It seemed a little silly at the time. A professor’s 
whimsy. But we were graduating and going our separate ways, so we all agreed. 
In the last few years I lost communication with most of them, and he’s never 
asked me to use the code. Until today.” 

Wade breathed in to try to calm himself. It didn’t work. A hundred questions 
collided in his brain. “Are you saying that the cipher on the map will decode the 
email?” 

“But not all the letters are there,” said Becca. “If it’s a standard substitution 
code, it needs all twenty-six letters.” 

Everyone looked at her. 

“Substitution code?” said Darrell. “Uh-huh. Putting aside for a moment what 
substitution codes even are, how do you know about them?” 

Becca blushed a little. “I read. A lot. Last summer I read all the Sherlock 
Holmes stories. You know what I mean, right, Dr. Kaplan?” 

He smiled. “I do. Sherlock Holmes solves substitution codes in several of the 
stories. When we asked Heinrich about the missing letters, he just winked and 
slyly tapped the side of his nose. We pressed him about what he meant, and he 
said, ‘when things are missing, you look for them!’ You’re all pretty brainy, so 
the first step for us is, what letters are missing?” 

Lily had apparently already figured it out and told them with a grin. “A, B, E, 
L, N, R, S, T, and U!” 

“Good,” Dr. Kaplan said. He wrote them on Darrell’s pad. 


ABELNRSTU 


“Nine letters. The cipher begins as a fairly simple Caesar code, a substitution 
code originated a couple of thousand years ago by Julius Caesar for his private 
letters. Heinrich was a student of ciphers, and he modified this in his own way. 

“So, the letters not on the map form a secret word or phrase. You unscramble 
the missing letters to find the words, then put them at the beginning of the 
alphabet to make the full twenty-six letters again.” 

“Nine letters could spell a lot of words,” said Darrell. 

Dr. Kaplan nodded. “But they should somehow be familiar to the person for 
whom the code is intended. . .” He paused, stroking his chin. “My diary. I kept a 
journal then, a student notebook, where I wrote down lecture notes and random 
things. It’s in my office. Hold on.” He left the room at a trot. 

“We can start,” said Becca. “A, B, E, L, N, R, S, T, and U. Let’s think.” 


The dining room went quiet, except for Darrell’s pencil scratching and 
occasional humming and Lily’s fingers tapping on the tablet’s screen. Becca 
frowned and looked off across the room. 

Wade tried to think, but the image of Uncle Henry inking the maps in gold 
was mesmerizing. Was it by candlelight, their student faces glowing? Was his 
apartment as hushed as their dining room was right now? Why did he do it in the 
first place? 

His father returned, leafing through a small black notebook. “Maybe the 
answer is somewhere in here. . .” 

“T get the words rest, nut, and eat,” Darrell said finally. 

“Of course you do,” said Lily. “I see ears.” 

“T get lean burst,” said Becca with a smile. “Do I get a prize for using all the 
letters?” 

Wade resisted jumping up and shouting, “Yes, you do!” 

But the more he studied the letters, the more they began to shift places like 
the panels in one of those number slide puzzles. This was how his mind often 
solved math problems. His father said he was a natural at numbers. And now, 
apparently, at letters, too. 

Common combinations...S...T... slid forward and back . . . vowels 
moved and moved again. Fixing his eyes on the letters, Wade went through them 
again, again, then click. Solved. Or sort of solved. He cleared his throat. “Well 

Four faces looked at him. 

“One thing the letters spell is blue star with an extra n,” he said. “I don’t 
know what the n stands for, but a blue star is a real thing. If a star appears blue, it 
means it’s approaching Earth.” 

Dr. Kaplan stared at the letters on the pad, nodding. Then he turned to the last 
page in his notebook and smiled. “Oh, boy. Close. Very close. But look.” 

As they watched him, he slowly rewrote blue star n as blau stern. 

“Blau stern?” said Becca. “That’s blue star in German.” 

“Exactly,” Dr. Kaplan said, showing them the words in his notebook. “Blau 
Stern was the name of the café in Berlin where we met after classes—” 

“T knew it!” said Darrell. “Your spy hangout!” 


< p 
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Chapter Six 


Roald blew out a fast breath. “Hardly, Darrell. But we’ve done it. Good work. 
What we do now is take the secret phrase and add it to the beginning of the 
incomplete alphabet to make a full twenty-six letters.” 

They rewrote the alphabet. 


BLAUSTERNCDFGHIJKMOPQVWXYZ 


“Now we arrange the normal ABC alphabet under it?” asked Lily. 

“Not quite,” Dr. Kaplan said. “Instead of a second alphabet, Heinrich added 
an extra step. We need a number key. We have to know how many letters we 
count from the coded letter to find the proper letter for the substitution.” 

“Is there a number on the map?” asked Lily. “Maybe we already have the 
number key, but it’s hidden on Wade’s chart.” 

“Smart, Lil.” Becca squinted over the map. Wade noticed a little thing she did 
when she was concentrating. A squiggle of her lips. 

Dr. Kaplan stood. “Smart, yes, but there are hundreds of numbers on the map. 
Coordinates, degrees. I can’t help but feel that Uncle Henry would point to the 
number directly, with a specific clue—” 

“Maybe he did, with this,” said Darrell. He flipped the corner of the map 
over. In faint script it read Happy Birth-day, Wade. “Mom told me that pencil 
marks are great on manuscripts. They last for years but they can be erased. 
Anyway, a birthday is a number.” 

“Holy cow,” said Lily. “Wade, what’s your birthday?” 

“October sixth.” 


“Ten and six,” said Becca. “Sixteen. So the substitution for each letter is 
sixteen letters away? Let’s start.” 

They counted sixteen letters from each letter of the first two words of the 
coded message. 


Lca guygas... 
became 
Mzo apiaoq... 


Darrell tried to pronounce it. “May-zo app-i-ay-ock?” 

Lily turned to Roald. “This isn’t a language, is it?” 

“No,” he said. “We must have gotten the substitution wrong.” 

“Wait,” said Becca, tapping the map. “If your uncle likes codes and puzzles, 
maybe he meant everything about the message to be a clue, right? So what about 
the minus sign in ‘birth-day’>?” 

Wade leaned over the faint pencil marks. “Maybe that’s just the European 
way of writing it. Is it, Dad?” 

His father raised an eyebrow. “Or maybe Heinrich is asking us to subtract the 
day from your birthday. In other words, October sixth isn’t ten plus six, it’s ten 
minus six. Let’s try four.” 

They did. 


Lea... 
became 
The... 
“I know that word!” Lily screamed. “That’s it!” 
Dr. Kaplan laughed. “So the number is four. We count off four letters from 


the letter in the code to give us the correct letter, like this.” 
He scribbled on Darrell’s pad for the next few minutes, then showed them. 


B=S 
L=T 


T TE aT 
I I hou wow wou 
I VOSRUN TA NHAS yh 


NSM SESOUVUOERA 
II 
GCeh yn ead 


“Tf we’re right about this decryption code, where the email message uses the 
letter B, it really represents S, and so forth down the line. So when the whole 
message is translated . . .” Dr. Kaplan scratched away on the pad for several 
minutes. He breathed in and out more excitedly until he dropped his pencil and 
spoke. 


“The kraken devours us. 

Strange tragedies will now begin. 
Protect the Magisters Legacy. 
Find the twelve relics. 

You are the last.” 


Wade felt a twinge in the center of his chest. You are the last. That was never 
a good message, especially when it was in code. But the other words? Tragedies? 
Legacy? Relics? 

“Magister,” said Darrell. “Is that like a magician?” 

Dr. Kaplan shook his head. “More like a master. A title of respect. Like 
professor.” 

“Okay, but we’re not calling you Magister, Dad.” 

“And kraken?” said Lily. “What’s kraken?” 

“Sort of a giant squid,” Becca said. “A sea monster. It’s in legends and stories 
and things.” 

Wade blinked. Where does she get this stuff? Substitution codes and krakens ? 
Is it really all that time she spends poring over books or is she an actual genius? 
Either way, she’s kind of amazing. 

“How did your uncle know yesterday about the tragedies they’re talking 
about this morning?” asked Lily. 

“What tragedies?” Darrell asked. 

“The things going on all over. It’s been on the net all morning. Look.” Lily 
linked to a news page on her tablet and scrolled down. Below the political news 
was a photo report of a building collapse in the center of Rio de Janeiro, in 
Brazil. Below that were several pieces about an oil tanker sinking in the 
Mediterranean. “It’s pretty weird, isn’t it, that they both happened at kind of the 
same time as his message? They’re tragedies, right?” Lily looked from one to the 
other of them. “I think they are.” 

“They are, of course,” Dr. Kaplan said over the tablet. “But I don’t know . . .” 

“Call him,” said Wade. “Call Uncle Henry now and find out what he means.” 

“You absolutely have to, Uncle Roald,” Lily added. 

Dr. Kaplan glanced at his watch. “It’s six hours later there. Afternoon. He 
should be home. All right.” He found the number in his notebook. Sliding his 
cell phone from his jacket pocket, he realized once again that it was dead and 
plugged it into its charger. Then he went into the living room and keyed the 
number into the home phone. He put it on speaker, and set it on the coffee table. 

It rang five times before a woman answered, “Ja?” 

“Hello,” said Dr. Kaplan. “I would like to speak to Herr Heinrich Vogel, 
please. It’s urgent.” 

There was a pause. “Nein. No. No Herr Vogel. I em Frau Munch. Howze 
kipper.” The woman had a thick accent. It took a moment for Wade to 
understand her. 


“Housekeeper,” he whispered. 

“Can you please give Dr. Vogel a message?” 

“No mess edge.” 

“Tt’s short. Please tell him to call me. My name is—” 
“Herr Vogel no call. Herr Vogel iz ded!” 





Chapter Seven 


Wade turned to his father. “Dad?” 

Dr. Kaplan appeared to freeze for a moment. Then he slipped off his glasses 
and rubbed his eyes, the phone crackling on the table. “Excuse me, I don’t think 
we heard you. Are you saying ... Heinrich...” 

“Ded. Ja. Ja.” The voice rasped from the other end. “Ze fun... fun... 

Becca silently mouthed the word, “Fun.” 

“Fun... fun... eral. Tomorrow momnink. Alter St.-Matthdus-Kirchhof. Here. 
Berlin. Elfen glock.” 

“Eleven o’clock?” said Lily. 

“Ja, ja.” 

“Wait. This can’t be right,” said Wade. His chest was burning. “I mean how? 
How did he die? When?” 

The voice on the other end went in and out. 

“Frau Munch,” his father said, leaning over the phone. “Frau—” 

“Hurry. You vill mizz ze boorial!” 

The line clicked. She had hung up. 

The children stared at one another, listening to the dial tone until the phone 
blinked and the connection was severed. Lily set it back in its cradle. 

Wade felt suddenly dizzy, as if freezing water streamed down his back, while 
the inside of his chest was on fire. “Dad?” He lowered himself onto the sofa and 


33 


felt Becca’s hand touch his shoulder. 

Uncle Henry . . . dead? 

Dr. Kaplan slumped down next to him, nearly buried by the cushions. “Wade, 
I’m so sorry. This is . . . unbelievable. How could Heinrich be dead?” He looked 
at the wall clock. “I can’t go . . . not with you here and Sara flying off to South 
America.” He seemed as deflated as the pillows around him. 

Darrell picked up the translated email and read over its few words. “I mean, I 
didn’t know Uncle Henry, but something about this isn’t right. He sends you a 
strange email, a coded message, and now he’s dead? This is way too suspicious.” 

Wade stood up from the sofa. Becca’s hand slipped away. “Dad, what do you 
think we should do?” 

His father pressed his fingers to his temples and rubbed them in slow circles. 
“Kids, I don’t know yet. It’s too sudden. But I’m fairly sure there’s no time to do 
anything. Certainly not while your mom’s away.” He took in a deep breath. His 
face was drawn and gray. 

“At least call her,” said Darrell. “She needs to know.” 

Roald glanced again at his watch as if trying to find more information there 
than it could deliver. “She’ll be in the air now, but I’ll leave a message. Lily, 
could you look up the flight to La Paz, Bolivia, and see when her first layover 
is?” 

“Sure thing.” She tapped and swiped her screen. 

Roald dried his eyes and dialed Sara’s number. “Sara, hi. I know you’re in the 
air now, but call me when you get to your first stop—” 

“Atlanta in two hours,” Lily reported. “But there’s a storm.” 

He nodded. “Everybody’s fine, but a dear old professor of mine has .. . 
passed away. Heinrich Vogel. You’ve heard me talk about him. His funeral is 
tomorrow. In Germany. Of course, I’m not going to leave the kids for a second. 
Lily and her friend Becca are here, too. I feel I should go but, well, call me from 
Atlanta when you land, and we’ll sort this out.” He hung up. 

“Does anybody seriously think his death has anything to do with the email 
and the code?” Becca asked. “It’s kind of too James Bond to be real.” 

“Bond is real,” Darrell whispered. 

“T wish his housekeeper had told us more,” said Wade. “Why didn’t she tell 
us?” 

“And these things in the news?” Lily said. “They can’t really be connected to 
Uncle Henry.” 

“T can’t imagine how they could be,” Roald said. “They sound like accidents, 


tragic, but unrelated.” He flipped page after page of his notebook. “The 
Magister’s Legacy. Magister. That sounds slightly familiar.” He started pacing as 
he read. “Heinrich, what are you trying to tell us... ?” 

Wade knew his father always paced when he was thinking through math 
problems. This was something else entirely. 

“Bring us with you,” Becca said suddenly. 

Roald turned. “What?” 

Lily jumped up. “Yes! Six of us were going to fly to France, but we got 
airline credit instead. I bet that’s more than enough for a bunch of tickets to 
Germany. We have our passports already. We should go, Uncle Roald!” 

Dr. Kaplan laughed nervously. “No, no, no.” 

The boys looked at each other. “Dad, we all got passports for Mexico last 
year,” said Darrell. “And you could use some backup. Europe is all about spies, 
isn’t it?” 

“Maybe not so much anymore,” said Becca. 

“No, there are tons of movies,” Darrell said. “They call it the—” 

“The Cold War,” Becca said. “That’s over now.” 

“Or maybe that’s what they want you to believe—” 

“Kids, really? Spies? Backup? Heinrich was an old man. It might just have 
been his time to go. What do you think this is all about?” 

Wade didn’t know what it was all about. 

He didn’t know anything except that Uncle Henry died right after they got a 
coded message, and his father wanted to go to Berlin for the funeral of his old 
friend. Of their old friend. Uncle Henry was connected from the beginning with 
his own deep love of astronomy. 

“Maybe we can fly there, Dad,” he said quietly. “After Atlanta, Sara’s going 
to be unreachable for a week anyway. Uncle Henry told us to find some relics. 
Well, Europe has tons of relics. Dad, really. I think we should go.” 

“Wade .. .” His father trailed off, his eyes turning from his notebook to the 
email message on the table and the coded star chart spread out next to it. “Maybe 
I can ask my assistant, Joan, to stay for a couple of days to watch over you. You 
remember her. She’s young and fun. Well, youngish. And she has a poodle now 


” 


Darrell snorted. “Dad, remember last vacation? She ran screaming out of here 
after only two hours with Wade and me. I think we’d better go with you.” 

“No one’s going to Europe!” Dr. Kaplan said, wiping his eyes again. “We 
can’t.” 


Lily sidled over and patted his arm with her tablet. “But we could, Uncle 
Roald. He was your teacher, your friend, and Wade’s uncle. We can so do it. 
According to the airline website the next flight is completely doable. We can 
totally make it. I’ve got the credit codes for tickets right here. I just checked, my 
dad is fine with it. I think we should all pack our chargers and go.” 

“You already checked with your dad?” Roald said. 

Seeing his father’s expression beginning to soften, Wade wanted to hug Lily. 
If Becca had said what Lily just had, he wouldn’t have been able to stop himself. 

His father stood in the center of the room, his eyes shut, his head tilted up. 

Wade knew the look. His father needed quiet while he worked out the last 
few elements of a problem. He was brilliant that way. On the other hand, if his 
father thought like that for too long, he might anticipate the hundreds of reasons 
not to fly to Berlin with a bunch of kids and remember someone to stay with 
them while he went alone. 

“Dad, I want to go,” Wade said. 

“Me, too,” said Darrell. “I think we should. All of us. As a family.” 

“Boys ...” Roald started, then wrapped his arms around them. “All right. 
Yes. Yes.” 

“TIl book the flights now and call a cab,” said Lily. “Better pack. Only a little 
over two hours to takeoff!” 





Chapter Eight 


Nowotna, Poland 
March 9th 
10:23 p.m. 


Frost was forming over the rutted fields of northern Poland. 

Three giant klieg lights cast a brilliant glow on a stone-faced man in a long 
leather overcoat, making his trim white hair look like the peak of a snow-capped 
mountain. He stared down at the dirt being excavated shovelful by shovelful 
from a pit. 

“Fifteen days and nothing,” said a voice over his shoulder. “The men are 
exhausted. We should try another location.” 

The white-haired man half turned, keeping his eyes riveted on the work 
below. “She told Dr. von Braun the exact spot. She knows these things. Would 
you like to tell her that we gave up?” 

The second man shrank back. “No. No. I’m simply saying that perhaps the 
coordinates are wrong and there’s been a mistake.” 

“Fraulein Krause makes no mistakes.” 

“And yet fifteen days and still no—” 

Clink. 

The white-haired man felt his heart stop. The shovelers froze in their places, 
turning their eyes up to him. He clambered down into the pit, the workers 
helping him from ledge to ledge. He reached the bottom and shooed them away. 


Holding a flashlight in one hand, he took a soft brush from the pocket of his coat 
and cleared away centuries of dirt from the object lodged in the ground. First he 
revealed a corner. The object was rectangular. This quickened his heart. She had 
told him: a bronze casket the size of a Gucci shoebox. As a man of fine taste, he 
knew exactly the dimensions she meant. More brushing, more clawing gently at 
the centuries of caked dirt, and a bronze box revealed itself. 

Carefully, he extracted it from the ground. 

“Light! More light!” 

Two work lights were refocused on the box. With the handle of the brush he 
cleared the dirt from the rim of the chest’s lid. Setting it on level ground, he 
undid the clasp that held the lid to the body of the chest. He drew in a long 
breath to calm his thudding heart and lifted the lid for the first time in five 
centuries. 

Inside, amid the tattered remains of its velvet lining, was a leather strap, a 
sort of belt, half-rotted away as if it were the skin of a corpse. On it, however, 
and catching the spotlights’ beams as exquisitely as it would have on the day it 
was last seen, sat a large ruby in the shape of a sea creature with a dozen coiling 
arms. 

A kraken. 

The white-haired man turned. “You were saying?” 


At the same moment a thousand miles south, the same starry sky looked down 
over the streets of an Italian city packing up for the night. Bologna on a warm 
March evening was heaven, mused a middle-aged woman at a café table. The 
street was deserted, save for the shopkeepers and café owners sweeping, turning 
their chairs over, and lowering their louvered security gates in preparation for 
tomorrow morning’s rush. She sat on a wicker chair, sipped the last drop of 
espresso from her cup, then set it down in its saucer and picked up her cell 
phone. 

“Answer this time,” she said aloud. She pressed the name for the fourth time 
in the last ten minutes. Holding the phone to her ear, she heard the same 
message, brief and clipped. After the tone she said, “Call me, Henry. Please. It’s 
about Silvio. I have discovered something about his accident last year. 
Something he intended me to find after all this time. I need to speak with you as 
soon as you get this.” She ended the call. 

Across the piazza, chimes sounded. She glanced up at the six-hundred-year- 
old tower, then at her phone. The clock, a nineteenth-century addition, wasn’t 


more than a minute off. 

Cars were fewer now. She had to get going to her office, a short stroll from 
the café. Her lecture on Michelangelo’s poems was early the next morning, and 
there were final notes to assemble. Her husband, Silvio, a longtime reader of the 
artist’s poetry, would have loved to be there to listen. Now, she realized, there 
was only one reason he wouldn’t be. 

As she reached into her bag for several coins, a black car rumbled up the 
cobbled street toward the café. It drove across the open square and shrieked to a 
halt, skidding on the stones. The rear door flew open, and a man wearing an oily 
black suit leaped out. 

Instinctively, the woman screamed. “Aiuto! Help!” 

From inside the café came the sound of a broom dropping, the quick scrape 
of chairs. “Que? Signora Mercanti?” 

The oily man outside wrapped one arm around the woman’s face, the other 
around her waist. She kicked furiously with her heels, knocking over the small 
table. The man dragged her into the backseat. The car roared away. 

When the café owner rushed out three seconds later, all he saw was an 
overturned table and a small saucer spinning on the pavement. 





Chapter Nine 


Becca Moore nearly screamed, “I’m going to Europe!” when she caught herself 
and slapped her hands over her mouth. “I’m so sorry!” 

“For what?” asked Wade, looking up from his backpack. 

The house was in a minor uproar as Wade, Darrell, and Dr. Kaplan rushed 
from room to room, grabbing clothes, stuffing duffel bags. 

“T almost said something dumb,” she said. “Go pack.” 

Becca knew her face was red. She always blushed when she made social 
mistakes. And even when she didn’t. Never mind that she had wanted to go to 
Europe since forever. Or that before they came to this country her grandparents 
were their own melting pot of French, German, Scottish, and Spanish. Or that 
Europe was home to all the cultures she adored. Or that it was the place they 
actually kept Paris and Rome and Madrid, not to mention Berlin. 

She had never really believed that she would get to Europe with Lily, and 
when the trip was canceled she knew she had jinxed it by not believing it would 
happen in the first place. 

Lily! She sat on the couch next to her, sorting through her own luggage. What 
a kind of angel to invite me in the first place. Me! The total opposite of her cool, 
together, plugged-in self! 

Yet now, mere hours after that disappointment, here they were, going again! 
Having met Roald Kaplan through Lily’s dad, her parents were fine with the 


change in plans. There was nothing stopping her. 

But how thoughtless she nearly was! 

A man had died. Dr. Kaplan’s old teacher. Wade’s sort-of uncle. 

“Tt’s okay,” said Wade, pausing in his packing to reach his hand toward her 
arm—which Lily glared at—but not quite making contact. Becca had noticed 
that about him. He was . . . reachy. But from a distance. She smiled at him, but 
he’d already looked away. 

I have a goofy smile anyway. Which is why I don’t use it a lot. 

“He’s mostly okay,” Lily whispered when Wade left the room. “But, you 
know, he’s all mathy and stuff like his dad.” She wiggled her fingers in the air 
over her head then leaned closer. “Darrell, kind of a mystery, no? Bottom line, 
you and me will have to stick together to stay sane.” 

Becca laughed. “Deal.” 

Dr. Kaplan came in to retrieve his notebook. When he saw the girls, he 
breathed out a kind of sad laugh. “Sorry, not the best reason to go to Europe. You 
should stuff what you need into a carry-on. We need to travel light. Two days 
max, and we’re home.” 

“Already done, Uncle Roald,” Lily said with a smile. 

For Becca it was easy. Three tops, extra jeans, sweater, assorted junk, comb, 
small bag, book. While everyone ran around gathering last-minute things and 
setting timers and locking and relocking doors, she watched Wade carefully pack 
the decoded email and the star chart in the leather folder and slip it into his 
backpack as calmly as if he were a kind of planet and they were all moons 
orbiting him. 

Beep! 

Lily gasped. “Taxi! Here we go!” 


The first flight they’d been able to book from Austin-Bergstrom International 
was United Airways Flight 766, leaving at 12:15 p.m. After a layover in 
Washington, D.C., to change planes, they were due to arrive in Berlin just before 
eleven o’clock the next morning, meaning they’d have to rush to be at the Alter 
St.-Matthdus cemetery on time. 

The airport was a madhouse. Becca knew it would be and steeled herself 
against the noise as best she could. Anywhere crowded made her feel a little 
crazy and a little edgy. So many people, so many eyes. From the moment they 
entered the terminal, she didn’t think, she didn’t listen, she just followed Lily 
through ticketing and security. 


“T’ve done this a few times,” Lily whispered to her as they hustled along. 
“You see all kinds of people in airports. The best advice I can give? Don’t make 
eye contact.” 

“T normally don’t,” Becca said. “Anywhere.” 

Lily laughed. “I noticed. It’s fine. Pll tell you when it’s okay to look up. 
We’ll be at the gate soon. You can relax. Gawk at Wade or something.” 

“Gawk?” 

“Kidding!” Lily laughed halfway down the next hallway. 

Wade? Was it obvious? NO EYE CONTACT! 





Chapter Ten 


Minutes later they arrived at the gate. Keeping her head low, Becca sat next to 
Lily, immediately opened her backpack, and slipped out her book. It was a big 
one, guaranteed to take days. Reading, if it was possible at all, was the best for 
turning off the noise. 

She opened to page 190. Chapter XXXII. 


Already we are boldly launched upon the deep; but soon we shall be lost 
in its unshored, harborless immensities. 

Odd line to be reading just now, she thought. 

“A little light reading?” said Darrell, from the seat next to her in the waiting 
area. “Is that a history of the universe or something?” 

“No...” 

Wade tilted his head to read the title. “Moby-Dick, by Herman Melville. 
That’s a guy’s quest to find a giant whale, isn’t it? But then he finds the whale, 
the ship sinks, and everybody dies?” 

“Not everybody,” said Becca. “This is my second time through.” 

“Actually,” said Darrell, “my mom once worked with a manuscript by 
Herman Melville. Dickens too. Well, everybody. After Bolivia, she’s flying to 
New York to talk to Terence Somebody about donating his stuff to the university 
library. She’s the chief archivist in the rare books department.” 

Becca flicked a glance up at him and smiled. “I know. Your mom is so cool.” 


Darrell beamed. “I made her my mom, you know. She was just a regular 
person before I came along.” 

Wade squinted at him. “You have such a weird take on stuff.” 

The first boarding call was announced and Dr. Kaplan sat up. “I’m calling 
Sara again, just to touch base and tell her what we’re up to.” 

It was clear that Wade’s father was worried about doing such a huge thing 
without his wife’s input. That was kind of nice. They seemed really close, and 
Becca figured they must talk about everything. But not this time. The call went 
to voice mail again. He talked for a bit, asked her at least to text, and closed the 
phone. 

“Mrs. Kaplan will get the message before we get to Washington,” she said, 
“and you can talk to her during the layover.” 

“Oh, go ahead and call her Sara,” Darrell said. “Everybody but me does.” 

“Thanks,” Dr. Kaplan said, smiling just like a dad, she thought. “Do call her 
Sara. And me Uncle Roald, or just plain Roald. PII tell you, I will feel better 
when she knows exactly what we’re doing.” 

Which is . . . going to Europe! she screamed inside. 

“Passengers for Flight Seven Sixty-Six to Washington, D.C., and those 
continuing on to Berlin, we are now boarding group three.” 


Twenty minutes later, as the plane was taxiing into position for takeoff, Wade 
and Darrell leaned all over each other—and Lily—to get the best view of the city 
while they took off. It was the last thing Becca wanted to look at. She didn’t 
mind riding in cars. She kind of liked buses. Trains she really loved. Giant birds 
made of heavy steel that somehow defied gravity? Not so much. 

The engines whined impossibly loudly, and the jet started rolling fast. She 
gripped the seat handles. 

“That’s my arm, you know,” said Lily. 

“Sorry—” 

“You get used to it. Settle in. Next stop, Washington!” 

Her stomach was feeling somewhere between weightless and sinking as the 
jet rose. After a few minutes she realized that the noise was there to stay, making 
talking uncomfortable for anybody but Darrell, who seemed to be keeping Wade 
from paying attention to anyone else. Fine. Even Lily, who loved to chat, finally 
gave up and just typed her blog post. 

The engines droned for the longest two hours in history before she managed 
to doze off. 


“Finally!” Dr. Kaplan said when the jet touched down at Washington’s Reagan 
airport, where they had to switch planes. As soon as he turned on his phone it 
buzzed with a missed call. He listened for a minute, pressed a button, spoke 
several words, then ended the call. 

“Because of storms in Atlanta, Sara nearly missed her connection to Bolivia 
and had to run,” he said. “She’s already in the air again and will probably be off 
the grid until the end of the week at the earliest. So it’s just us. Let’s use the 
restrooms, eat, then get some newspapers for the flight. See if we discover any 
more disasters. Maybe find a link.” 

Their layover was shortened when the Atlanta storm system threatened D.C. 
They hurried back to the gate from the food court, stopping quickly at a news 
kiosk on the way. 

Because her grandparents lived in Austin and babysat often over the years, 
Becca had learned several foreign languages early. Her French wasn’t great—her 
German and Spanish were better—but she could read it more or less without a 
dictionary, so when she saw a copy of Le Monde, she bought it. Not that she 
knew exactly—or even vaguely—what they were looking for. Tragedies? The 
whole world was tragic some days. And here she was going digging for more. 

“Final boarding call for Flight Three-Fifty-Four to Berlin.” 

“We’re off!” Dr. Kaplan ushered them into the Jetway. The cabin door closed 
soon after they took their seats, and the jet taxied out on the slick runway. 

“You can hold my arm if you want to,” Lily whispered to her. 

She laughed. “It’s okay. I’m a pro now.” 

Hardly. Her lungs felt squashed during the long climb to cruising altitude, and 
her brain pounded like hammers on an anvil. 

“Breathe,” Lily said. “You’ll stay alive better.” 

“Thanks.” They finally leveled out. “Maybe I’m not such a pro.” 

“Guys, listen to this,” Darrell said, a London paper in his lap. “The oil tanker 
in the Mediterranean near Turkey that we heard about? They know now that it 
had seventeen people on board. That’s pretty tragic.” 

Then Wade folded his newspaper over and showed it to them. “Is this 
anything? There was an accident between a truck and a stretch limo outside of 
Miami. So, the truck driver disappears from the scene but they find him 
wandering a hundred miles away at almost exactly the same time as the 
accident.” 

“Tt probably wasn’t even him driving the truck,” said Lily. 


Wade shook his head. “There were witnesses at the accident who identified 
him. Plus, he had the truck keys with him.” 

“Okay, that’s a little freaky,” said Lily. 

Dr. Kaplan took Wade’s newspaper and read the article. “Heinrich was a dear 
friend, but he retired some years ago. He kept to himself. I hate to say it, but 
maybe his email might just have been him getting old. You know, it happens. 
And he passed away, and there’s no link between these things at all.” 

Becca found herself stuck on the words “passed away.” They sounded so 
peaceful and so unlike the coded message. Devours. Tragedies. Protect. Find. 
Besides that, they didn’t really know how he died, did they? His housekeeper 
hadn’t said a word about that. 

She was about to close Le Monde when a short news item caught her eye. 
“Tt’s not huge, but there was a death at the newspaper’s office in Paris. A person 
from the night staff accidentally fell down an open elevator shaft. He was 
killed.” 

“Wade, remember this,” said Darrell. “I do not want to go like that. No way.” 

“TIl try to make sure you don’t,” Wade said. 

Roald turned. “One of the five in our little group from twenty years ago 
works at Le Monde. I wonder if he knew the man who died. I haven’t talked to 
him in ages. His name was Bernard Something—” 

“Bernard Dufort?” Becca asked. 

“Yes! We called him Bernie. Is he quoted—” 

Her blood went cold. “Bernard Dufort was the man who fell down the 
elevator shaft. Police are calling it an accident, but the investigation is 
continuing.” 

Something happened to Dr. Kaplan then, Becca thought, and it was different 
from the other weird news about truck accidents and building collapses. His face 
grew instantly dark and he seemed to fall inside himself. Was it because the bad 
news was starting to connect? Strangely connect? The email. The death of 
Heinrich Vogel. The newspaper stories. And now Bernard Dufort. 

Darrell leaned to him. “Was Bernie a good friend of yours?” 

Roald closed his eyes for a second. “Not really. I mean, a bit. He was just one 
of us in Heinrich’s little Asterias group, you know?” 

“Do you think that’s what he was talking about?” Wade asked. “‘The kraken 
devours us. You are the last.” Maybe this is what he meant. The last of Asterias. 
Are you in danger?” 

“No, Wade, no,” his father said firmly. “Of course not.” 


“But do you keep up with the other people in the group?” asked Darrell. 
“How do we find out—” 

Roald raised a finger, and they all went quiet. 

“These newspaper things, I can’t really say. Uncle Henry and Bernard, that’s 
a different story. Once we’re on the ground there, we’ll probably learn what 
really happened. In the meantime, we’ I be fine if we stay together.” 

“We won’t be any trouble, honest,” Lily said, glancing at the rest of them 
with a quick nod of her head. 

“Heinrich was a good man,” Roald said firmly. “A good human being. Let’s 
pay our respects. And then we’ll see what we see. You’re right about not being 
any trouble, Lily. You four are not leaving my sight. Not for a second.” 

He breathed calmly, smiled at each of them, then slid his student journal from 
his jacket pocket, pulled his glasses up, and started reading. 

The food carts began rattling down the aisle, and Becca leaned back to read 
Moby-Dick. She stopped pages later when the ship’s crew neared the environs of 
the great white whale. 


With greedy ears I learned the history of that murderous monster against 
whom I and all the others had taken our oaths of violence and revenge. 


Monster. Moby Dick was a giant whale, a sea monster. As she read the words 
over, she wondered once again what Uncle Henry meant in his message when he 
said kraken. 





Chapter Eleven 


For as long as he could stand it, Ebner von Braun was immersing the thin 
burned fingers of his left hand in a bowl of ice water that he carried with him. 

Ceramic. Venetian. Thirteenth century. 

Four very odd years with Galina Krause had taught him something of the arts 
of ages past. “Use this,” she had said, a baffling act of compassion, he’d thought, 
until she added, “and stop whining about your disgusting fingers.” 

The elevator stopped. Subbasement Three. 

The door slid aside and, as usual, the dull white ceiling lights of the 
laboratory made him oddly nauseated. The lab smelled of temperature control, 
clean-room disinfectant, and fear. 

Not to mention the infernal buzzing, a white noise that Ebner wasn’t certain 
came from the lab or from him. His ears had begun to ring nearly four years 
earlier, after one of the Order’s experiments. It was now like a continuous 
waterfall of ball bearings from a great height into the center of his head. The 
sound was always there. An evil companion. A familiar spirit, as the old stories 
of Doctor Faustus termed it. 

Like seven similar installations across the globe, this control room was large 
and white and completely devoid of personality. Unless you counted the artfully 
unshaven young scientist sitting at a long bank of computers. 


Ebner had chosen Helmut Bern from the most brilliant of recent graduates, 
but while he was certain of Bern’s uncommon talent for digital surveillance and 
electronic decryption, Ebner was still unsure about the darkness of the young 
man’s soul. He watched the slender hands move over the keyboard. Swift, yes. 
Accurate, undoubtedly. But how dedicated? 

“Sir?” Helmut said, twisting his chair around. 

“Ts the computer ready?” 

“Tt is, sir.” The young scientist tapped a slim silver briefcase on the counter 
next to him. “It contains everything you requested. Battery life is essentially 
infinite. No blind spots anywhere across the globe. I’m curious, why did you 
have me construct such a thing at this particular time?” 

Ebner glared. “You’re curious? I’m curious. Have you reconstructed Vogel’s 
hard drive?” 

Seeming disappointed, the scientist glanced at the ceramic bowl Ebner 
cradled in the crook of his arm. “Very soon. Sir.” 

On the neighboring monitor was a live-camera feed of the former Edificio 
Petrobras in Rio de Janeiro. Construction crews and crime scene investigators 
swarmed the crumbled gray stone and glass in what Ebner knew would be a 
futile effort to find the cause of the collapse. 

“Vogel’s final email?” 

“Coded.” 

“Crack the code.” 

“By morning.” 

“Morning?” 

“At the latest.” 

While Ebner might have adored the speed of this conversation in a film, spare 
questions and clipped commands were his thing. 

Young Helmut Bern, no matter how brilliant he may have been in his own 
unshaven way, had no business mimicking his style. It stunk of irony. Only those 
in command were allowed the privilege of irony. Workers, no matter how little 
or how much they were paid, were still workers, unwashed masses of common 
folk, and their duty was to obey him with smarmy respect. Even sniveling was 
preferable to snarkiness. 

Smiling to himself, Ebner drew his hand from the ice bowl, shook his fingers, 
and set the bowl on the young scientist’s desk. Slowly, he took out from his 
breast pocket a blue leather-bound notebook, turned to the first blank page, and 
wrote the name “Helmut Bern.” Next to it he set down the words “Iceland. 


Station Four.” He added a question mark for good measure and closed the 
notebook. 

“The tanker off the coast of Cypress?” 

“Good news,” Bern said, clacking his keyboard. The image dissolved into 
text, and he read from it. “Our divers have already made contact with the hull, 
and undersea building has begun. Habitation can occur as early as next week. 
Would you care to examine our current experiment?” 

So many experiments. So many missions around the world undertaken on 
Galina Krause’s specific orders. His ears shrieked. 

“The Australian Transit? Yes.” Ebner stepped toward the inner laboratory. It 
was walled in tinted glass to shield the radioactivity of the light beams. 

“Excuse me, Doctor... ?” 

Ebner paused, half turned his head. “Yes?” 

“The twelve items. I mean, why now? After all this time.” 

Ebner wondered if he should say anything. Would it be unguarded to speak? 
Silence was a kind of power, after all. Miss Krause had taught him that. 

But bringing someone into your confidence, that was power, too. He decided, 
for the moment, to be distant. “Miss Krause recognizes an urgency. There is a 
singular alignment of causes.” 

Helmut Bern stroked his unshaven chin. “Do you mean to say there is a 
timetable?” 

I say what I mean to say! 

Ebner brushed it off. “Life is a timetable. You should concern yourself with 
your own.” He liked the way that sounded, even if he was unsure exactly what it 
meant. It had its desired effect nevertheless. Helmut Bern bit his tongue, turned 
to the screen, and said no more. 

Ebner walked through the open door of the inner lab. 

The gun—if he could call it that, a ten-foot spoked wheel of platinum alloy in 
whose center stood a long, narrow cylinder of steel, coiled with a helix of 
ultrathin glass fiber—occupied one half of the room. In the other sat a cage of 
white mice, the most intelligent of their experimental patients. Ebner laughed to 
himself. Little good will intelligence do them where they’re going. 

The elevator door slid aside in the first room. The nameless driver leaned in, 
spotted Ebner. “Time,” he said. 

Ebner withdrew from the inner laboratory. 

Time. It’s always time. 

He passed Helmut Bern’s desk, dipped his hand into the bowl of lukewarm 


water, removed it, and shook the drops from his fingers. “I must return this 
priceless bowl to Miss Krause now,” he said, staring down at Bern. “It must be 
empty.” 

“Sir?” 

“Remove the water,” Ebner said as softly as he could. 

Bern pushed back his chair. “Sir?” 

“Here. Now.” 

The young unshaven scientist, glancing from the nameless driver at the door 
to Ebner, lifted the bowl. He brought it to his lips and drank down the water. 

“You’re welcome,” said Ebner. 

“Uh...” Bern murmured. “Thank you, Dr. von Braun.” 

Ebner could not help his own lips. They curved into a thin smile. He now 
wondered whether Iceland was in fact the proper place for Helmut Bern. 

Taking the empty bowl and the silver-cased computer, he joined the driver in 
the elevator, pressed Up, and left. 





Chapter Twelve 


Berlin was gray. It was cold. It was raining. 

When the kids pushed out of the enormous arrival terminal the next morning 
in search of a taxi, the air hit them heavily with diesel exhaust and cigarette 
smoke and the odor of strong coffee. 

Becca took a shallow breath. “I read that Europe smells like this.” 

Roald nodded. “It takes me back. I wish we weren’t here for this reason.” 

“One cab left,” Wade called out, hurrying with Darrell to a small car with a 
short man standing next to it. 

No one spoke as the taxi zigzagged out of the airport complex and raced onto 
the highway toward the city. They passed several clusters of identical high rises 
surrounded by small parks of bare trees. 

“Not too attractive,” Lily said. 

Roald explained that much of Berlin had been rebuilt after the Second World 
War with a sense of function rather than style. The sober buildings made Berlin 
seem that much more cold and sad. 

The cab exited the highway and entered rain-slicked streets by the railroad 
and after that a series of cobblestone roads in what Becca guessed was an older 
part of the city. 

Pulling to an abrupt stop before a tall set of iron gates, they arrived at the 
cemetery just before eleven thirty. They got out, hoisting their carry-on bags 


over their shoulders. 

Inside the grounds stood a soot-stained church-like building that looked as if 
it had been there for centuries but which Lily’s tablet said was a “mere hundred 
and fifty years old.” 

Beyond the chapel, the graves and markers stretched away into several 
heavily wooded acres. 

Wade pointed across the park. “People are gathering over there.” His words 
were strangely muffled in the cold air. “There’s a path.” 

Many of the gravestones were placed in orderly rows stretching away from 
the path. Others with faded words and numbers seemed to have grown right out 
of the ground. Some stones had rain-soaked stuffed animals placed among the 
wreaths. 

Children’s graves. 

One well-worn trail slithered between the trees like a snake, ending at four 
tall unadorned stone blocks, two of which were inscribed with names Becca 
knew well: Jacob Grimm and Wilhelm Grimm, the brothers who had collected 
folk tales in the middle of the nineteenth century. Lily snapped a picture before 
hurrying on. 

As they crossed the grass and threaded through a stand of tall trees, Becca 
breathed in a scent of pine needles and tried to steady herself. She felt almost 
light-headed. 

What was it about graveyards? 

What was it? She knew exactly what it was. 

When her younger sister, Maggie, had fallen ill two years ago, Becca had 
been terrified of losing her. She cried herself to sleep more nights than she could 
remember and had begun to dream of places like this—avenues of stone, the 
murmuring of small voices—and didn’t stop dreaming about them until her sister 
was fully recovered and out of danger. Some of her fear she hid from her 
parents, who were struggling in their own way with a possible unbearable loss. 
Maggie was fine now, and yet... 

Lily touched her on the arm. “There they are.” 

A small group of mourners clustered under the boughs of several towering 
beech trees. Nearby stood a sad old mausoleum overgrown with vines. The name 
carved into the stone over its doors was all but unreadable. A crumbling sundial 
stood at an angle in front of it. Time. Death. Tombs. Loss. 

Melville’s words came back to her. Already we are boldly launched upon the 
deep; but soon we shall be lost... 


Something moved. Beyond the old tomb a handful of men in overalls stood 
among the trees, groundskeepers, probably waiting for the service to be over. 
Maggie’s face hovered in her mind, but Becca whooshed it away with a rapid 
shake of her head. No. She’s fine. This funeral is not for her. This is for Heinrich 
Vogel. An old man. Wade’s uncle. 

“I don’t recognize anyone here,” Dr. Kaplan whispered. “I guess all of his old 
professor friends are gone now, but I expected . . .” He removed his glasses, 
wiped his cheeks. “I expected to see another student or two.” 

Becca patted his arm, remembering the email. You are the last. 

Roald and the boys advanced. Lily hung back. “I know this isn’t right,” she 
whispered, sliding her bag off her shoulder and pulling her phone out. “I mean, I 
know it’s a funeral, but I want to get this.” 

“Lily, I dont know...” 

But she took a slow video of the mourners as the priest began. 

“Guten Morgen, liebe Freunde . . .” 

Becca’s grandmother Heidi had taught her a good bit of German, though 
making out conversations was always tougher than reading. People spoke so 
quickly and always talked on and on, moving forward, never going back, like 
you could do if you were reading a book. 

We are something, something here... friend... scientist... teacher... his 
life of “Gelehrsamkeit” ... scholarship .. . 

Becca’s mind drifted. Ever since her sister’s recovery, she had been drawn to 
cemeteries, even though they frightened her. Maybe it was a kind of gratitude 
that she hadn’t had to visit her sister in one. But an actual service was sad and 
she didn’t need to be more sad. She rubbed her eyes, realized once more that she 
hadn’t slept for many hours and wondered when they would have a chance to 
rest. 

... final rest... soul’s long journey... 

No, no. Please don’t go there. Blinking her eyelashes apart she gazed beyond 
the tilted sundial to a tomb with a broken column sticking up from it. Next to 
that leaned a stone with a weeping angel sitting on top. Loss and grief no matter 
where she looked. . . 

A man appeared at the edge of the wooded path to their left. He walked 
slowly toward the mourners, then stopped midway, his eyes moving over her and 
the Kaplans. 

Becca turned to see Lily still filming. “That guy over there stopped coming 
when he saw your camera.” 


Darrell stepped back to them. “You saw that, too? Here come his friends.” 

Two other men joined the first. One was a heavyset man with a chiseled face, 
wearing a slick black suit. The other was pale, smaller, and hunched over like a 
bent wire. The pale man spoke to the other two, who both stepped behind a tomb 
at the same time, as if they were connected. 

Becca watched the pale man pick his way carefully over the wet grass to the 
gravesite and stand close-by. His hands were folded, his head down. During a 
pause in the priest’s words, the man raised his eyes to Becca, then to Roald and 
Wade, then lowered his face. She felt a weird tingle crawl up her back, as if in 
that instant he had looked directly through her. His glasses were thick and his 
posture twisted, although he was not an old man. His left temple bore a nasty V- 
shaped bruise, stippled with dots. It looked recent. 

“Amen...” 

The priest dribbled holy water on the casket from a small silver vessel, 
murmured a final blessing, and it was over. The sky seemed to darken at the 
same moment. The chill rain came down harder. 

The crowd dispersed quickly, some to cars, others on foot on the paths and 
sidewalks toward the exits. Several people hailed taxis on the street. Soon the 
cemetery was empty except for them, the workers, and the three men by the 
weeping angel, still eyeing them. 

She stepped toward Wade and his father. “Uncle Roald, those guys are 
watching us.” By the time Roald lifted his head, slid his glasses back on, and 
turned to look, the men had gone. 





Chapter Thirteen 


To get out of the rain, Darrell squirrelled himself under the broad lintel of a 
haunted mausoleum next to the others who, he guessed, were silent because they 
were wondering what to do next. He was pretty sure what they should do next. 

“Ever since we had that bizarro conversation with Uncle Henry’s 
housekeeper on the phone, I keep thinking she’s got to know something.” 

“We’ll go to the apartment,” Dr. Kaplan said. “But we’re checking into a 
hotel first. We rushed to get here on time, but we can slow down now. We’ll 
clean up, then head over to his place.” 

“Which brings me to my next point. There’s got to be a restaurant in this city, 
right?” Darrell added. “Germans make good food. Maybe they don’t. It doesn’t 
matter. Pll eat whatever. Did anyone like the food on the airplane? Let me 
rephrase that. Did anyone eat the food on the airplane—” 

“Darrell, you’re doing it again,” said Lily. 

He stopped talking, but his brain kept going. I ate it, but it wasn’t good and it 
wasn t enough. No one else is hungry? I’m hungry. . . . 

“Why wasn’t Frau Munch here, Dad?” Wade asked. “It’s strange, isn’t it? She 
answered his phone. Maybe she even lives there, or at least in his building.” 

“Everything’s strange,” Darrell said. “It’s Europe.” 

Roald turned to face the exit, looking as if he were holding his breath to keep 
himself together. “I’m sure she’Il tell us something that will just put an end to the 
mystery. First, a hotel. Let’s go.” 


Darrell partly agreed with his stepfather—she’|I tell us something—but he 
wasn’t sure that the mystery would end soon. It probably wouldn’t. A coded 
email from a friend who was suddenly dead had to mean something in the spy 
capital of the world. Of course it did. 

Thanks to Lily’s online searching, they found an inexpensive hotel and 
checked into two rooms, one for Lily and Becca, one for the boys and their 
father. Darrell wanted to drop his junk off and get right back out on the street 
—Strasse, Becca told him—but sitting on the bed was a mistake. He could 
almost hear it screaming at him to lie down on it. He sank into the soft mattress, 
hoping it was as bug-free as it appeared. By the time his eyes opened, it was 
already midafternoon and everyone else was waking up too. 

Lunch in the hotel dining room was something drowned in heavy sauce, but 
there was a lot of it, so that was good. When they stepped onto the busy Strasse, 
it was nearing dinnertime, the restaurants were lighting up, and he was feeling 
hungry again, though apparently no one else was. 

They found a cab to Uncle Henry’s, and at twenty minutes to five they pulled 
to a stop in front of squat, faceless building on a broad, divided avenue called 
Unter den Linden. 

Roald glanced into his student notebook, checked the building number, and 
closed the book. “This is it.” He paid the driver and they climbed out. A string of 
sirens two or three blocks away went eee-ooo-eee-ooo, like in the movies. 
Police? Fire trucks? Spies? 

No, spies don’t use sirens. 

A woman bundled against the cold murmured something as she stole quickly 
around them and up the street. Was she a spy? Or just cold. He could see his 
breath and started stamping his feet. 

“Heinrich lived on the third floor,” Roald said, stepping up to a wide door set 
between a pair of waist-high planters with evergreen bushes in them. He pressed 
the bell. It rang faintly inside. No answer. He rang again. Again, no answer. 

“Now what?” asked Lily. “Should we wait for someone to go in and tag 
along?” 

“Or force our way in,” Darrell added. “Wade, you and me—” 

“You and me what?” 

“Hold your horses,” Roald said. He knelt down and reached behind the 
planter to the left of the door, slid his fingers up the side, and stopped halfway. 
When he drew back, he was holding a key ring with two keys. 

“Cool!” said Wade. “Hidden in plain sight. How did you know?” 


“Heinrich always left extra keys for late-arriving students.” 

“Like you?” asked Becca. 

“Oh yes. We used to talk long into the night. All of us.” 

Using one key for the outside door, they entered a deserted lobby barely 
illuminated by a small ceiling fixture. 

“European electricity,” Darrell breathed. “From the Dark Ages.” 

Lily chuckled. “As long as it charges our phones.” 

They climbed two flights of narrow stairs. The steps creaked, and it was 
nearly as cold in the stairwell as it was outside, but the building was otherwise 
quiet. They stopped at apartment 32. Roald raised his hand to knock on the door, 
then murmured that the apartment was empty. He unlocked it instead, and they 
entered. 

“Hello?” Wade said quietly. “Anyone?” 

No sound. The rooms were dark and without heat. Lily found the nearest light 
switch, and a table lamp came on. The living room looked neat and orderly, as if 
it had just been cleaned, except for one extremely dusty table by the street 
window. Becca picked up a silver pitch pipe from it. “Was Heinrich Vogel in a 
barbershop quartet?” 

“No. A modern music group,” Dr. Kaplan said. “But then, maybe I didn’t 
know him all that well—” 

Clack. Thump. Clack. Thump. 

Darrell’s heart flew into his throat. “Someone’s coming up the stairs!” 

Before they could move, the door swung open, and an elderly woman with 
thin gray hair leaned into the room. She scanned the space from wall to wall as if 
she didn’t see any of them. 

“Wer ist da?” 

Everyone looked at Becca. “She asked who we are.” 

“We’re friends of Heinrich,” Darrell’s stepfather said, coming forward with 
his hand outstretched. “I was his student a long time ago, Roald Kaplan.” 

“Ah, ah,” the woman said, not taking his hand. “I speak at you on ze 
telephoon. Amerikaner. Iam Frau Munch.” 

She hobbled into the room and settled herself familiarly in an overstuffed 
chair. She raised her head and blinked for some time before speaking. “I see not 
well. Zis is why I no go to funeral. Zere are sree of you?” 

Darrell held up a hand with all his fingers outstretched, which she did not 
look at. “Um... five,” he said. 

“Fife! Ah. Zo. You have question marks?” 


“Yes,” said Wade, glowering at Darrell’s hand, which was still in the air. 
“Can you tell us how Dr. Vogel died?” 

“Wade, perhaps... ,” his father said. 

“No, no. Is fine,” Frau Munch said, drawing her eyebrows together in a fierce 
scowl. “I vas not working two night ago. He vas alone and must have gone out. 
Ze Polizei discovered him on ze Strasse behint ze buildink. He vas joked.” 

“Joked?” said Lily. 

“Ja!” Frau Munch wrapped her hands around her neck. “Kkkk! Joked!” 

“Choked,” Lily said softly. Her face was white. So was Becca’s. 

Wade seemed to be teetering on his feet. “Do you mean he was .. .” He 
swung around. “Dad... Uncle Henry was... ?” 

“Are you saying he was murdered?” Dr. Kaplan asked. 

Darrell felt suddenly weak. He slumped into the chair by the window next to 
the dusty table with the pitch pipe on it. 

“Ze Polizei are searching for his killer. Zey believe it is a rubbery gone rong 
and zat ze killer iz a seef.” 

Darrell wondered for a second if Frau Munch was using Uncle Henry’s code 
to talk. “Excuse me? A... seef?” 

“Ja. You know. Seef. Rubber. Burk-a-ler!” 

The words stuttered in his mind, until he finally understood. “Thief, robber, 
burglar!” he said. 

“Zat iz vut I set. Und, like I set, I klean apartment sree times week. I vas not 
here two night ago ven he died.” 

Lily nudged Darrell and whispered in his ear. “For a lady who can’t see too 
well, she sure keeps the place spotless.” 

It was true. Except for the extremely dusty table next to his chair, the place 
was immaculate. He peeked under the furniture to see if she vacuumed as well as 
she dusted. 

“Ts there anything more you can tell us?” asked Lily. 

“No,” Frau Munch said. “I em done. You go now.” 

Dr. Kaplan rose haltingly to his feet, though the old lady didn’t. “Well, thank 
you. Herr Vogel was a dear old friend. I was one of the group of students he 
called Asterias—” 

All at once, Frau Munch stiffened in her chair. “Asterias? Asterias! Ja, ja!” 

She rose awkwardly from the chair and limped directly toward Darrell, 
though she didn’t appear to see him. She stood squarely in front of the dusty 
table by his chair, raised a thin hand, and with her fingernail began to spell out 


words in the dust. It took minutes, as she carefully formed each letter. When she 
was done, she spun around, holding the pitch pipe in her hand. “Who is moosical 
here?” 

Everyone looked at Darrell. He raised his hand. 

No response. She couldn’t see him. 

Finally he said, “Uh... I’m musical. I play the guitar—” 

“Zo!” Frau Munch pressed the pitch pipe into Darrell’s hand, and breathed 
out a long breath. “Now, I hef told you vut Heinrich asked me to memorize. I 
leaf ze rest to you now.” 

She made her way to the door and down the stairs. 

Clack. Thump. Clack. Thump. 

They all stared at the dust marks on the table, except Darrell. Something 
glinted on the floor under the desk, and he got on all fours to examine it. “It 
looks like Frau Munch doesn’t vacuum as well as she dusts. Dad, did Uncle 
Henry have a starfish paperweight?” 

Roald nodded. “As a matter of fact, yes. He said it was what gave him the 
idea to call us that.” 

Darrell delicately tugged a V-shaped shard of glass from under the desk. 
“This looks like one arm of a starfish. It’s sticky with something red.” 

Becca stared at the fragment of glass. “One of the guys at the funeral had a 
bruise on his forehead that kind of matches that shape. Did anybody else notice 
that? It was all red and swollen.” 

“T saw it too,” said Wade, studying the piece of glass. “It was nasty, as if he’d 
been bashed with something. Dad, is this . . . this isn’t blood, is it?” 

Dr. Kaplan examined it under the lamp. “It could be .. .” 

“Oh...” Darrell wiped his fingers on his pants. 

“Hold on, now. Blood?” Lily moved closer to Becca. “What exactly are we 
saying here?” 

Wade took the shard back from his father. He held it gingerly between his 
fingers and looked at Darrell. “I guess we’re saying that maybe Uncle Henry 
slammed that guy with this paperweight and that’s how it broke.” 

He seemed to be searching for more words when Roald let out a long breath, 
shaking his head slowly. 

Scanning the darkening room as if looking for another clue, he said, “If. . . if 
this paperweight has blood on it, and if the blood belongs to the man at the 
cemetery, it means that the police are wrong. Uncle Henry wasn’t killed on the 
street. It may mean that the man at the cemetery killed Uncle Henry. And he may 


have done it right here.” 





Chapter Fourteen 


Wade stared at the bloody glass and his head buzzed. 

Murder. In this room. 

“Tf this was not a robbery .. .” 

“If this was not a robbery . . .” Dr. Kaplan swung around to Lily. “Bernard 
Dufort’s fall in the elevator in Paris. Are the police still saying it’s an accident? 
Can you look it up? Becca, can you translate?” 

“Instantly,” Lily said, tapping her tablet. Becca stood next to her. 

Wade leaned over the dusty table at an angle. The first line was in Greek, not 
a single word of which he understood, but he knew what it looked like from his 
astronomy books. 


CYEMUETPNTOS UNSEIC ELOITO 
This was followed by two lines in code. 


Lca Ayulc himab ds Ica Cyzb ir Gzjrauhyss 
Rixxio Ica nsihis, rixxio lca wxyea 


He recognized the first word of the coded part as The. “Dad, Becca,” he said, 


digging in his backpack for the celestial map. “Do either of you know any 
Greek?” 

She shook her head. “Baklava and spanakopita. That’s all.” 

Roald snapped to attention. “I only know one line of Greek. Heinrich taught 
it to me. To all of us in the group. It was a famous quote from... wait...” 

He pulled out his student notebook and went directly to the end. He read the 
words on the table. “I can’t believe it . .. or maybe I can. This is it. I wrote the 
quote in here. Heinrich began his semester lectures with it. It means, ‘Let no one 
untrained in geometry enter here.’ But it’s also . . .” He closed his eyes. “PH 
remember it in a minute—” 

Becca looked up from Lily’s tablet, her face pale. “Paris police no longer 
think Bernard Dufort’s death was an accident. There was a fire in his apartment 
in Paris, and the elevator cables at the newspaper office may have been tampered 
with.” 

Wade felt his breath leave him. Uncle Henry was murdered in this room. 
Maybe the man at the cemetery did it. And now, a second murder? “Dad, we 
should talk to the police. The paperweight is evidence they don’t know about. 
It’ll help them catch the killer—” 

The traffic grew suddenly chaotic on the street below. Horns blared. There 
was shouting, a screech of tires. Becca went to the window. Wade peeked out 
through the curtains next to her. A long black limousine had stopped awkwardly 
in front of the building and traffic was backing up behind them. Four men 
emerged from the back. 

“The guy with the bruise!” said Becca. “We need to get out!” 

“Someone memorize the message,” said Darrell. 

“I have a better idea,” said Lily. She stood over the table and snapped a 
picture with her phone. “Now let’s go!” 

“Hurry!” Dr. Kaplan tugged Lily and Darrell to the door. 

Everyone dashed out of the room except Wade. He took one last look at the 
writing on the table, then ran his sleeve across the top. Frau Munch’s coded 
message, whatever it meant, existed now only as a photo on Lily’s cell phone. 

“Get over here!” Becca hissed from the top of the stairs. 

He jumped down the steps after her and found Frau Munch standing guard in 
the lobby and pointing to the back door as if she could see it. The front door 
thudded. It burst open. Wade flattened against the wall and watched several 
thick-necked men push across the tiny lobby and straight up the stairs. 

Did they follow us from the cemetery— 


Becca pulled him roughly out the back door and into the alley. The sun was 
setting, and the cold night air closed in. She hurried him into a long passage of 
black brick. He stole a look over his shoulder. No one yet. They came out a 
block behind Unter den Linden. Taking a quick right, Dr. Kaplan hustled them 
into a crowd of young people bubbling with conversation. They mingled as far 
as the next street, then turned at the corner of an avenue of high-end shops, 
Charlottenstrasse, where Lily made a noise that sounded like a squeal. 

“Are you all right?” asked Darrell. 

“Just...the...shops...” 

A sudden series of screeching tires made them jump, and they ducked under 
the arched opening of a restaurant. Dr. Kaplan froze when he looked inside at the 
tables. 

“Dad, what do you see? Dad!” said Wade. “Is someone—” 

“Its not that,” he said. “It’s just that . . .” He scanned the streets in every 
direction. “A lot has changed, but I think the Blue Star is not too far from here, if 
it still exists. I need time to sit and figure this whole thing out—” 

A motorcycle raced down the street, zigzagging among the pedestrians. The 
kids turned their faces toward the windows. 

“Tt’s still there, I found it!” said Lily, holding up her tablet. Roald nodded at 
the picture. “We can walk to the Blue Star in about half an hour. Down 
Charlottenstrasse . . . a right, two short lefts, straight...” 

Pulling themselves together, the kids and Dr. Kaplan made their way from 
street to street. It was nearing 6 p.m., and Berlin’s early nightlife was already a 
glittering mass of crowds and smoke and music and traffic. 

“Maybe we should stay off the big streets,” Wade said. 

“Good idea,” Darrell added. 

Roald quickly reworked Lily’s internet directions to keep them off the main 
routes as long as possible, though even the narrower side streets were packed 
with pedestrians. They skirted across several well-lit open parks, then through a 
modern department store that reminded Wade of an airport mall, brimming with 
customers even at night. 

“There’s been so much building since I was here,” Roald said, glancing right 
and left to get his bearings. “I hope the place is open when we get there. . .” 

Thirty-three breathless minutes after they started, they found themselves 
crouching under the bare trees of Liitzowstrasse, staring across the street. 

Buried in the shadow of its larger neighbors, its windows steamed over and 
dim, stood the Blue Star, forlorn, in bad repair, possibly harboring a dangerous 


clientele. But an amber glow from inside signaled that it was open for business. 

“Hard to believe it’s still alive,’ Dr. Kaplan said as they made their way 
warily down the sidewalk. “It was gasping for life twenty years ago. We helped 
Herr Hempel mop the floor and stack chairs at the end of the night. Or early in 
the morning. We talked forever . . .” 

Two motorcycles snaked by close and fast. 

“Spies,” Darrell grumbled, huddling into his collar. “Spies everywhere.” 

Wade herded them forward. “Let’s get off the streets. Now.” 

Looking both ways, Roald pushed them straight through the heavy doors and 
into the depths of the tavern. 





Chapter Fifteen 


Willkommen in den Blauen Stern!” 

Wade liked the look of Christina Hempel from the instant she flashed her 
cheery smile and repeated her welcome in fairly articulate English. 

She was a woman in late middle age with big red hair and big everything 
else. When Dr. Kaplan explained how as a student of Uncle Henry’s he had 
known her father, she grew more animated, giving them a table by the window 
with a view of the street in both directions. 

“Heinrich Vogel’s favorite table. He still comes once a year to commemorate 
his wife’s birthday,” she said. “Alas, Frieda passed away several years ago now.” 

Roald’s expression fell. “I’m so sorry to be the one to tell you. Heinrich also 
passed away. Just two days ago.” 

Frau Hempel put her hands to her face. Tears rose instantly to her eyes. “Oh 
no. Father loved him so. How?” 

Wade’s blood ran cold when he thought of how. “We’re still finding out,” he 
managed to say. “But I didn’t know Uncle Henry was married. Dad, did you?” 

His father seemed to retreat into himself for a moment. “No. I mean, yes, but 
I never met her. He married later in life.” 

Frau Hempel wiped her cheeks. “Oh dear. This is too sad. Yes, Frieda 
Kupfermann was her name. She passed some years ago. And now him. So sad.” 
She left menus on the table and disappeared behind the counter. 

Wade sat quietly, looking out at the street and saying nothing, though he 
couldn’t stop his thoughts from circling his uncle’s death. 


Death? It’s not regular death. It’s murder. 

No one else said anything either until Lily opened her cell phone. “I’m 
emailing the photo I took of the table in the apartment to my tablet, so we can 
see it bigger.” 

Wade unfolded the celestial chart on the table. “The first word of the dusty 
message is ‘the,’ so I’m pretty sure the code number is still four.” 

“Here, use this,” his father said, handing him his student notebook. “I wrote 
down the decryption alphabet on the plane. We should be keeping all the 
information we find in one place.” 

“Good idea.” Slipping a mechanical pencil from his backpack, Wade studied 
the computer photo, noodled around on a blank page of the notebook, and 
decoded the first line of Frau Munch’s message. 


Lca Ayulc himab ds Ica Cyzb ir Gzjrauhyss 
... became... 
The Earth moves in the Haus of Kupfermann 


“Kupfermann?” said Lily. “As in Frieda Kupfermann, Heinrich’s wife? I 
wonder what that means.” 

“Haus is ‘house,’” added Becca. “Could Uncle Henry want us to go to his 
wife’s family’s house?” 

Wade liked how Becca called his uncle her uncle. “Maybe that’s it. But ‘the 
Earth moves’? What do you think, Dad?” 

His father surfaced from his thoughts. “It might be that. I’m not sure. Haus is 
a term that in German can mean any number of things.” 

“A shop, for instance,” said Lily. “Like Alsterhaus and Carsch Haus. Those 
are German stores I read about.” 

“Or a hotel,” Roald went on. “There are also twelve ‘houses’ in astrology. I’m 
sure Heinrich knew them, even though they were not by any means scientific 
and none of them are named Kupfermann. Pll ask Frau Hempel what she knows. 
Keep working.” He left the table. 

Wade decoded the second line more quickly. 


Rixxio Ica nsihis, rixxio lca wxyea 


... became... 
Follow the gnomon, follow the blade 


“Gnomon?” said Darrell. “Gnomon’s not a word. Do it again.” 

Wade did. Twice. “It still spells gnomon.” It was not a word he or anyone else 
knew. He wondered about the old saying that two heads are better than one to 
figure out a problem. Sometimes it probably worked pretty well. But four 
different heads all chattering about a bunch of dusty words made his own head 
feel like imploding. 

“T can look it up,” said Lily. 

“No, keep the code on the screen. Pll try again.” Wade started decoding again 
when his father returned to the table. 

“Frieda Kupfermann was the last one in her family,” he said. “Their real 
estate was sold years ago, and there’s no longer any Kupfermann house in 
Berlin. She did say that Heinrich always joked that Frieda’s name amused him. 
Frieda? I don’t get it. I suppose we could try decoding it, but our hostess didn’t 
know any more than that.” 

“Tt still says, ‘Follow the gnomon,’” said Wade. 

“Gnomon?” said Dr. Kaplan, pushing his glasses up and leaning over Wade’s 
translation. “It says ‘gnomon’ ?” 

“T told him he did it wrong,” Darrell said. 

“Ts it a real thing?” asked Lily. 

“Absolutely. The gnomon is what you call the blade of a sundial. It’s what 
casts the shadow that points to the time—” 

“Sundial?” Becca practically exploded. “Are you kidding me? There was a 
sundial at the cemetery! Didn’t you all see it? At that old tomb near the service. 
It had vines all over it and there was a sundial in front—Lily, you must have 
gotten it on your video.” 

Lily sent the video from her phone to her tablet. When it came up on the 
screen, she froze the image of the tomb. 

The crumbling sundial stood leaning in front of the old mausoleum, and 
because of its sunken angle, its blade pointed directly into it. Over the heavy- 
looking iron doors on the face of the tomb was its occupant’s name, carved in 
elaborate old Gothic letters. Several of the letters were in shadow, and some had 
worn away. It took them a long moment to decipher the carving, until Lily 
enlarged the image and they all realized at once. 


Koca Wr peaa 

The name on the tomb was Kupfermann. 

Wade blew out a cold breath. “The house of Kupfermann is his wife’s tomb. 
Is that it? He wants us to go back there? He wants us to follow the way the blade 
of the sundial is pointing? Why? What’s in there?” 

All eyes turned to Dr. Kaplan. He stared at the translated message, then stood 
up. He walked across the room, walked partway back, then turned again. 

“Dad?” Darrell said. 

His stepfather flicked his finger up as if to say, “Hush!” and closed his eyes. 
A full minute went by before he released a long, slow breath. Then he sat and 
flipped over several pages in his notebook, searching. He stopped. “My German 
isn’t as good as yours, Becca. I know Mann means ‘man.’ What does Kupfer 
mean?” 

Becca stared blankly at him. “Um.. .” 

“Copper,” said Lily. When everyone turned to her, she said, “What? There’s a 
translation site.” 

“Copper man?” Darrell said. “Is that more code?” 

Looking from the star chart to Wade’s decoded message to the lights of cars 
zipping past outside the restaurant, Roald flipped three more pages in the 
notebook, stopped, stood up, and began rocking on his feet. 

“Kupfermann. Copper Man. That was the joke of Frieda’s name.” 

Wade could practically hear the gears meshing one after the other until his 
father finally spoke. He said one word. 

“Copernicus.” 

Darrell frowned. “Uh...” 

“Tt’s where the Greek quote comes from,” Roald said, looking at a page in his 
notebook. “Heinrich wanted us to remember it because the quote also appears at 
the beginning of On the Revolutions of Heavenly Spheres, the treatise by 
Nicolaus Copernicus that describes how the earth moves around the sun. 

“In the first message, Uncle Henry says ‘the Magister’s Legacy.’ 
Copernicus’s students called him Magister. Heinrich is saying that Copernicus’s 
legacy—whatever it is—needs protecting. I have no idea what it could be, but 
the gnomon of the sundial at his wife’s tomb is pointing toward it—” 

The bell rang over the doorway, and two stone-faced men entered. They 
didn’t look like students. They wore dark suits and had obvious bulges near their 
armpits. They sat down on the other side of the doorway with a clear view of the 
darkening street. 


One of the men started pawing his cell phone while the other glanced at a 
menu. 
Or pretended to. 





Chapter Sixteen 


Darrell’s heart thumped like a Fender bass laying down a funk riff. If they were 
right, Heinrich Vogel had been murdered by the goons from the cemetery. By 
natural extension, if the two guys at the other table had managed to tail them 
from Vogel’s apartment, they must be killers too. 

He knew all too well from movies how things went from here. 

The men would follow them into the street. They’d corner them in a filthy 
alleyway. They’d wait until no one was watching, pull out automatic weapons 
with silencers, utter a couple of German words, and—thit-thit!—end of story. 

“Those guys are killers,” he whispered. “We need to pay our bill and get out 
of here. Far out of here. Like home. Or Hawaii. I vote for Hawaii.” Both stone 
men were staring at him now. “Oh man.. .” 

“What are we going to do?” Becca asked, her head bent low. 

A young man carrying a tray with four giant water jugs on it suddenly 
appeared at their table with Frau Hempel, who whispered cheerily at the kids, 
“Gather your things. I think you had better come with me.” 

“Ts there a back way?” asked Lily. “The last place we escaped from had a 
back way.” 

“There’s a way,” said Frau Hempel, “but it’s not in the back.” 

The moment they threw their bags over their shoulders and got up from the 
table, the two men pushed their chairs back and stood. In a move that baffled 


Darrell even as he saw it happen, the waiter with the water jugs jerked 
awkwardly between the tables. Then his feet twisted, the tray tipped, and the 
four glass jugs crashed onto the men’s table and exploded. 

One of the men screamed like a lady, while the other tried to follow the kids 
but slipped in the water and fell. Then the waiter flailed and slipped, dragging 
the screamer into the pile. Frau Hempel tugged the Kaplans into the room behind 
the counter and shut the door firmly. 

“Kurt is training to be a clown,” she said. “He thanks you for the opportunity 
to try his act. This way.” 

They dashed through another door and down a narrow set of steps into the 
cellar of the cafe. It was ancient, half carved out of rough stone, half finished off 
in diamond-shaped oak shelves holding hundreds of wine bottles. 

“Quickly now, and hush,” she whispered, putting her finger to her lips. They 
followed her to the end of the wine shelves and turned a corner into a small 
alcove. Tugging a lever on the topmost shelf, she stood back as the shelving 
sprang out about twelve inches. 

She clicked a light switch, revealing a passageway leading steeply under the 
tavern. Strung along the ceiling of the passage was an electrical cord, dipping 
every few feet to a bare lightbulb. The bulbs cast only enough light to see that 
the passage went on and on. 

“These tunnels were built by East Berliners trying to escape under the Wall to 
the West,” Frau Hempel said. “They are cold and wet and nasty. But they are 
seldom traveled now. That’s why there are so many rats. They have made their 
own metropolis under Berlin. A rat city.” 

Wade shivered. “An underground city of rats. Wonderful.” 

She laughed. “But these tunnels will get you out of here faster than any other 
way.” From upstairs there came the sound of shouting and wood cracking. 

“Thank Kurt for us,” said Wade, moving into the passage. 

“We owe him,” Becca added. “And you.” 

Frau Hempel smiled. “Kurt’s also a wrestler, so he’ll be fine. Now, take the 
passages, making right turns when you have the opportunity, and you will come 
up near... well, you’ll see. You will be miles from here and safe. Good luck. Be 
careful. Now go!” 

Dr. Kaplan hugged her. “You’ve saved us.” 

As they followed the dim light, hurrying down the tight passage into the first 
turn, Darrell really hoped that they wouldn’t lose themselves, wandering forever 
and ever in the unending darkness . . . of an underground city . . . of rats. 





Chapter Seventeen 


An underground city of rats. 

As Lily hustled forward in the dark with no clear view of the way ahead 
because they were all taller than her, she knew—she knew—that those creepy 
little fur balls were just waiting to sink their needle teeth into her slim pink 
ankles. 

Rats were all she could think about. They took over her mind like spies had 
taken over Darrell’s. Rats and spies. And murder. Murdering rat spies. Why not? 
This was hardly Texas. 

The tunnel got narrower still. And smellier. She growled so softly she was 
sure no one heard her. 

Why isnt anyone talking? Hello! Aren't you as scared as I am? Actually, I 
doubt that. I can do scared like nobody else. 

“We’re going back to the cemetery now, right?” she mumbled. “After we get 
out of here? We’re going to find a cab or something and go back to the tomb?” 

“Right,” Darrell said over his shoulder. “The blade of the sundial points to 
something inside.” 

“Maybe the Magister’s Legacy,” Wade said. “Or the relics. It all goes back to 
Copernicus and how the earth moves.” 

Everyone is so smart. Like they have libraries for brains. Get me 
aboveground where I can get some Wi-Fi, and I’ll show you smart. 


“Let’s get there ASAP. Even a cemetery in the rain is better than being 
underground with an army of giant rats . . .” 

“Who said anything about giant rats?” Wade said. 

“Any rat is a giant rat, as far as I’m concerned—” 

“Kids . . .” Roald huffed, slowing his steps. “The lightbulbs end up ahead. 
We’ll have to hold hands to not get lost.” 

“Or maybe Lily could just hum,” Darrell said. “Since she’s at the back, we’ll 
always know we’re together—” 

“Hey,” Lily snapped. “I could lead, you know.” 

“I’m just saying I’m not real sure about the holding hands thing,” Darrell 
said. “So many questions. Whose hand will I hold? Which hand? How tight? 
Plus holding hands makes me think of skeleton bones. I don’t want to touch 
bones...” 

“You,” said Lily, “are weird—” 

“I hear something,” said Wade. “Listen. . .” 

There was the noise of traffic above them. Cars, the rumbling of streetcars 
and trucks, the zipping of motor scooters. Then a sound from far behind. 
Footsteps? 

“Keep going,” said Becca. “Lil, take my hand.” 

They hurried on as best they could. Every so often, the ceiling soared and 
they saw levels of girders beneath the streets, the half-finished excavation of 
subway tunnels, maybe, and odd circles of light that Lily couldn’t keep from 
saying looked like solar eclipses, which she thought sounded smart, until Wade 
explained they were merely rings of street light around manhole covers. Fine. 
Manholes. Tunnels. Cemeteries. Rats. Murder. Whatever. 

If I survive tonight, this is all going into my blog. 

Roald slowed and faced them. “A stairway,” he whispered as he pointed to a 
narrow set of iron steps, nearly as steep as a ladder, clinging to the wall. “It must 
go up to street level.” 

“The street is good. That’s where they keep the air,” Lily said, aware how 
lame the joke was but not caring. Just get me out of here! 

Becca nudged her. “I’m so going to gulp it in.” 

“TIl check it out,” said Dr. Kaplan. 

“Me, too.” Darrell grinned at Wade. “You stay.” 

“Why me?” Wade asked. 

“PII wait,” said Becca, breathing shallowly. 

“I will, too,” said Wade. 


“I’m not staying down here a minute more than I have to,” Lily said. “Sorry, 
Bec. I’m going up.” 

Darrell and his stepfather took the stairs up slowly in single file, and she 
followed, stepping as softly as she could. She couldn’t look down. At the top 
stood the doorway of a small room built of cement blocks. A plank door stood at 
the end of it, ringed with faint light. 

Roald knocked on the door. Nothing. Then he turned the knob. “Locked 
solid.” He glanced back down the steps. “There might be another exit later on 
down the tunnel.” 

“No,” said Lily. “Please, we’re not going back down here. Isn’t there 
something—” 

Darrell suddenly kicked the door hard with his foot. The knob fell to the floor 
with a clank, and the frame cracked. “Like that?” 

“Darrell,” Roald groaned. “My gosh, your foot!” 

“Tt’s fine,” Darrell said, pretending to limp across the small room but 
grinning all the same. 

Lily grinned back, pushing lightly against the door. It opened a sliver. A 
heavy, warm farmyard stink rushed through. She peeked around the door. “Oh 

“Oh?” said Darrell. 

She nodded. “Oh, as in, ‘Oh, we’re at the zoo.’” 

“No way.” Darrell pushed the door wide. Before them stood a long, wide 
corridor, dimly lit and lined with vertical bars on both sides. Cages. There was 
little movement from inside the cages. At the opposite end of the corridor stood 
another door. A chatter of voices was coming from behind it, mixed with the 
occasional sound of a car or scooter motor. 

“This could be our way to freedom,” Darrell whispered. “As long as we don’t 
wake up the animals—” 

The steps creaked as Becca and Wade crept to the top. 

“More footsteps in the tunnel,” Becca said. “I guess Kurt couldn’t hold those 
guys off forever. We need to get out. Now.” 

Without a choice, they entered the caged corridor as quietly as they could. 
Wade tried to close the door firmly behind them, but thanks to Darrell, the knob 
was gone. 

It took a single step for them to realize that they were in some species of ape 
house. There were enormous hairy gorillas curled in lumps and sleeping under 
pale pink light, while smaller chimps and spider monkeys scurried up and down 


fake trees or lolled on mounds of artificial grass. 

Dr. Kaplan raised a finger to his lips and eased forward to the far door. 
Darrell crouched behind him, followed by Lily, with Becca and Wade behind 
her. For once, thought Lily, she wasn’t the last one. 

Halfway to the door and breathing through her mouth, she remembered why 
she hadn’t been in a zoo for years and realized she didn’t miss it. 

Just then, a motor scooter zipped by outside, beeping. A monkey shrieked in 
response, jumping up and down. Before they could get all the way down the 
corridor, the hall erupted with screeching, and things were suddenly flying 
through the air. 

“They’re throwing poops!” Lily shrieked. “Get out of here!” 

They plowed full speed into the far door and burst through it, butting their 
way through a squad of zoo guards who had converged on the ape house. 

“Hey!” the guards yelled. “Halten Sie! Es ist verboten! ” 

“We’re sorry!” Dr. Kaplan called out as they ran. 

“No need for a refund—thanks!” Wade added. 

A guard blew a shrill whistle and alarms went off in three locations as they 
raced down the paved paths to the nearest exit. Just as the perimeter lights began 
flashing, Roald helped them over the fence and dragged them down the 
sidewalk. He whistled at the first cab that came down the street. It shrieked to a 
stop. “Get in! Hurry!” he cried. 

“St. Matthew’s cemetery,” Becca said as they jumped in. 

“Alter St.-Matthdus-Kirchhof!” Lily added in what she felt was a pretty 
decent accent, until the driver replied, “Certainly, Miss.” 

The cab took off as a half dozen zoo security carts jerked to a stop on the 
sidewalk and more alarms rang. Guards swung their fists and shouted after them, 
but they were already spinning around the corner. 

They had made it. 





Chapter Eighteen 


Sitting on the padded seat in a warm cab was heaven after what Lily was 
already calling “the rat and monkey—poop adventure.” She wanted to enjoy the 
warmth, but as usual, the others were brainily rushing ahead of her, connecting 
dots, making guesses, whatever. 

“So, Dad. Copernicus,” said Wade. “Sixteenth century. Tell us everything you 
know about him.” 

“Yeah, and don’t skimp on the legacy and the twelve relics part,” Darrell 
added, nudging Roald while nodding at the taxi driver. “And you should 
probably whisper.” 

“Ts the Copernicus Legacy even a historical thing?” asked Becca. “I mean, I 
know we’re being followed, so there has to be something, but now that we know 
it’s Copernicus, does the first message mean more? The kraken and the relics?” 

“Hold on,” Roald said, obviously trying to pull himself together. He slipped 
his notebook from his pocket and held it up to the passing street lights. “Good 
thing I kept this. Heinrich’s course in the history of astronomy was my first of 
many with him. He covered it all. Here it is. Copernicus,” he breathed. 
“Copernicus...” 

For the next seven minutes, as the cab roared from street to street in the dead 
of night, they listened to what he knew. 

“He was a mathematician, born in 1473, in Toru'n, Poland. There are blanks 
in what we know about him, what kind of person he was. Mostly we have public 
documents. He did most of his calculations on the movement of the stars and 


planets based on his knowledge of mathematics, and on unaided observation. 
The telescope hadn’t been invented yet.” 

“That was Galileo, right?” 

“Good memory, Wade. Yes. Sixty or so years after Copernicus. There were 
instruments, of course. Astrolabes and sextants and compasses used by sailors to 
plot the movement of stars, and Copernicus knew all about those, I’m sure. 

“The key thing he discovered was that Earth moves around the sun. Before he 
figured that out, everyone believed that Earth was the center of the universe, and 
that all the planets, the sun, the stars, everything, revolved around it. Copernicus 
proved, through math and simple observation, that it couldn’t be so.” 

“The Earth moves in the Haus of Kupfermann,” Becca said. 

“Exactly.” Roald flipped over a page, then another. “Earth really had to orbit 
the sun for any of the numbers to make sense. It was the only way to explain the 
movement of the stars and other planets.” 

Lily’s heart was still ka-thumping too hard from their ape encounter to make 
complete sense of it all. She knew about Copernicus. That was basic astronomy. 
Before Copernicus, astronomy was a kind of cult science, right? Astrology. 
Alchemy. Almost a kind of magic. She’d heard of all that in school. Copernicus 
was a big deal because he finally said that we weren’t the center of the universe. 
Which must have bothered a lot of people. 

“Copernicus was one of the truly modern thinkers,” Roald was saying. “His 
students called him Magister—Master—and we call him a revolutionary for a 
good reason. Nothing was quite the same after people really understood what he 
had discovered. That Earth is just one of many planets. Not that special.” 

Becca had been looking out at the wet streets when she turned to them. 
“Didn’t he only publish his discovery just before he died? Isn’t that part of his 
story? That he was worried what people would say?” 

That sounded really familiar. Lily turned on her tablet. 

“That’s true,” Roald said as the taxi entered a patch of slow traffic. “He was 
troubled about the effect on society of his revolutionary discovery. The Catholic 
Church was very powerful, and he was a canon, a kind of church teacher. He was 
finally convinced on his deathbed by a young astronomer to publish his work. I 
forget his name—” 

“Rheticus,” said Lily, holding up her tablet so that everyone could see. “He 
showed up near the end of Copernicus’s life and—” Without a warning, the 
screen went black. “Hey!” 

The cab driver braked the car abruptly, nearly sending Wade into Becca’s lap, 


as a large silver SUV roared past them at high speed. 

“My apollo cheese!” the driver said. “Some pipples is rude and do not sink of 
uzzer pipples!” After the silver SUV sped by, a second black one, then a third, 
shot after it as if they were part of a caravan. They tore around the corner and 
disappeared. 

Lily stared aghast at her blank computer screen. “Please don’t die on me 
now.” She swiped her fingers across the glass. 

Just as the driver pulled back onto the street, the screen blinked twice and 
glowed as before. 

“And we’re back!” 





Chapter Nineteen 


Nestled in the plush backseat of her powerful silver SUV, Galina Krause fixed 
her eyes on the computer image of a man in a canoe on a river in the jungles of 
Brazil. 

The canoe was in one piece. The man was not. 

“Fool!” The driver with no name screamed to the taxicab he had just forced 
off the street. “Idiot—” 

“Silence,” she said. “Continue to Unter den Linden.” 

Ebner von Braun glanced at Galina as she studied the computer screen with 
her gray and blue eyes. He wondered what his illustrious grand-uncle would 
have thought about him. A theoretical physicist of such brilliance having gone 
over to—what did they call it?—the dark side? 

He probably would have scolded me, Ebner thought, and rapped his gold- 
tipped baton across my knuckles. At which point, I imagine, his eyes would have 
twinkled as he offered me a glass of cognac. 

“To power!” he would have toasted. 

Perhaps, someday, we shall toast together .. . 

Pushing back the dark hair from her cheek, Galina cooed into her cell phone. 
“You have been careless, Mr. Cassa. I will give you twelve hours to settle your 
affairs in Rio and bid farewell to your family. By’—she paused to check the 
computer time—“six a.m. your time you will be dead.” She ended the call 
smoothly, turned to Ebner, and said, “Make it so.” 


He bowed his head, and his words—“Of course, Miss Krause”—sent a wave 
of nausea into his throat. Ebner had something to tell her that she would not 
enjoy hearing. It wasn’t good news, and he was hesitant even to bring it up. Yet 
when she found out later on her own—and she always found out—he would be 
in more than one piece himself. He was suddenly aware that her eyes were no 
longer on the computer screen. They were on him. 

“Well,” she said, “spit it out.” 

Ebner cleared his throat. “The elevator incident in Paris was a necessity, I’m 
afraid. The victim, a minor sort of man, was not merely a writer at the 
newspaper, but an inseparable part of the secret organization Vogel had built. Le 
Monde had hired the man seventeen years ago. His name was Bernard—” 

“Spare me his name,” Galina snapped. “How did their system work? Was 
there a failsafe? A backup?” 

Ebner went on. “We believe that the simplicity of their method was 
responsible for its success. There was a system of rotating keepers of the secret. 
One led to another and another and another and finally to the Frenchman. A brief 
message was sent from Vogel on the evening of the second Monday of every 
month. Ber . . . this man in Paris published each coded message in print and 
online in Le Monde editions throughout the world. This was how the various 
members of the organization were notified.” 

“The message?” she asked. 

“Simple. The letters RIP. In English, Rest in Peace,” Ebner said. “The letters 
would be positioned in the puzzle according to a series of ever-changing number 
tricks based on the number twelve.” 

She breathed in sharply. “Twelve. Of course. Vogel was informing the others 
that the legacy rests in piece. Because we must assume that his death launched 
the Protocol, this is now no longer true.” 

Ebner shuddered slightly. The word Protocol was a terrifying piece of 
terminology. As he understood it, it meant that the twelve relics, no matter where 
they were across the globe, were destined for their final, irreversible journey. 

“No other communication seems to have been made among the participants. 
To increase security, most members are unaware of one another. Only Vogel, as 
their communications chief, knew all of the . . . the Guardians.” 

“The Guardians,” Galina repeated softly. “And the man in Paris gave 
resistance?” 

“Naturally, at first,” said Ebner. “We had to convince him to speak. He told us 
about Vogel not on the threat of his own death, but on that of his family. He said 


it was a miracle we found him. It was. But miracles end like everything else. He 
told us what we needed to know. Then he died. Tragically.” 

“And the Paris police? The newspaper?” 

This was it. The big messy problem. Two of their agents in Paris had been 
slipshod. Because it was a death of a journalist, one of Dufort’s colleagues was 
now burrowing deep into the tragedy. So far, he had discovered only a small 
fragment of evidence, but it was enough. “A cover-up will be possible, of course, 
but it will cost money,” he said. “I have wired the Banque Nationale—” 

Galina moved her head slightly. Her eyes bore into him. “I will go to the top, 
the director-general of the stireté. In the meantime, discipline the Paris agents. 
Permanently.” 

“As you wish, Miss Krause.” 

“You hesitate?” 

Ebner sucked in a cold breath. “It is only that too many bodies are not 
invisible. Neither are collapsed buildings or sinking ships.” 

“Time is against us.” 

“Which is why we are working already on several fronts to achieve the 
Order’s ultimate goal. The experiments, the laboratories, as well as this search 
for the twelve—” 

“You are not saying the challenge is too great for you, Ebner von Braun?” 

“Galina, please. Not at all. Only that we are doing everything we can while 
maintaining secrecy. We must remain an Order of ghosts, after all.” He was 
suddenly aware that his choice of words could have unfortunate connotations. 
“An invisible presence, I mean.” 

She lowered her magnificent eyes to his chest. “Discretion, then,” she said. 
Then she turned her face to the window. The rain had changed over to thick wet 
snow somewhere on their drive. “This family who visited the tomb? Who are 
they? What do they know? Could Vogel have shared the secret with them?” 

“A man and his brood of children? I doubt it,” Ebner said. “But we are 
running their identities through our databases even now.” Ebner flexed his 
bandaged fingers. “If anything turns up on Vogel’s hard drive, we shall know by 
morning.” 

“By ... morning?” 

“Before morning,” Ebner said. “Much sooner than morning.” Note, he 
thought, Helmut Bern at Station Two must quicken his reconstruction of the hard 
drive. 

“And the old man’s apartment was cleared of evidence?” 


“Every stitch,” said Ebner. “We left it exactly as his housekeeper normally 
does.” Or had they? He had not been there to supervise the work personally, 
always a risk. That was ever the problem faced by a global organization with— 
what had he called it?—a singular alignment of causes. 

Galina narrowed her gaze at Ebner. He glanced away, couldn’t look directly 
into those eyes. They were stronger than a death ray. And he should know about 
death rays. Those experiments had been completed at Station Three in Mumbai 
just last month. 

“And if you are wrong . . .” she started. 

“T know,” said Ebner, swallowing hard. “My own elevator accident.” 





Chapter Twenty 


Ass Wade stepped to the cemetery gates a hand touched his arm. 

“Wait here,” his father whispered. “Pl find a way inside.” 

Yeah, inside the park of death! 

He watched his father trot down the sidewalk. He knew his dad had run track 
in college, and he admired all the trophies in his study at home, but now he 
wished the man weren’t so quick. In seconds he was around the corner and gone, 
and Wade felt strangely abandoned. It being the dark of night, frigid, and now 
snowing didn’t help either. 

It also occurred to him that his father, being an adult, was taking a far bigger 
risk than he and Darrell and the others. Running from men in cars, rushing 
through foreign streets, fleeing in underground passages! The kids might be 
thought of as just fooling around, being carefree tourists. But not his dad. What 
did it mean that he was doing this? 

That this is life-and-death stuff. 

The gates appeared so much taller at night than they had that morning. And 
the gnarly spikes at the top seemed left over from a medieval weapon factory. 

Maybe because they were far from home, it was night, the snow was wet, or 
the lights from passing cars floated like ghosts through the trees, but the dark 
graveyard seemed suddenly haunted. 

“Someone’s probably following us right now.” 


“Darrell, come on,” Wade said. 

“T can feel it,” he said, twitching as he looked in every direction. “I’ve always 
been able to feel those things. I’m sensitive to changes in the air or something. I 
was that way even when I was small. Things like movement in the dark. 
Footsteps. Whispers. Eyes staring at you from behind stuff. It all goes in my 
brain and creates a total sense of doom. It’s happening right now. And it’s getting 
worse.” 

“You’re getting worse,” said Wade. “And I mean that in the politest way 
possible. You’re freaking everyone out.” 

“Tt’s not me freaking everyone out,” Darrell said, shifting from foot to foot 
like a tennis player waiting for a serve. “It’s that we’re breaking into a cemetery 
at night. A cemetery. At night!” 

“Okay, already!” said Lily. “Becca’s scared enough.” 

“We’re all scared enough.” Becca shivered as she huddled under the arch. 
“Plus this suddenly seems extra insane, to be out here like this. I feel sick to my 
stomach. Not to mention exhausted. Maybe we should just go back home. All 
the way home. To Texas.” 

Wade wondered if he agreed with that, when his father appeared at the same 
comer he had vanished around, waving them over. 

“Tt’s basically like Fort Knox here,” he said, “but I found an opening in a 
hedge along the side wall. There’s a gate, but it’s only a little over waist high. 
We can climb over it.” 

Ten minutes later, after a lot of back-and-forth checking from Darrell and 
waiting until there were no passing cars, they had vaulted over the low gate onto 
a pathway. In the park of death. 

“Keep close to the wall,” said Darrell, crouching like a secret agent on a 
mission. “And whisper.” 

They crept along the inside of the wall until Lily, enlarging a map of the 
cemetery on her tablet, located the path they had taken earlier in the day, and 
they hurried through the trees to it. The snow had turned back to rain by the time 
they arrived at the Kupfermann tomb. 

At night the tomb looked even sadder than it had that morning. A small 
peaked house of black stone, it was crowded over by vines, its door columns 
were cracked, and its walls were hairy with moss. 

Rain pooled on the dimpled, weathered face of the sundial and the angled 
blade bisecting it. 

“Follow the gnomon, follow the blade,’” Darrell said. “It looks like the blade 


of the sundial is pointing right inside the tomb.” 

Lily took a step back. “I just thought of something. If this is Uncle Henry’s 
wife’s tomb, then is he . . . in there now?” 

Roald turned away for a moment, then back. “I guess he is. They must have 
laid him to rest inside after everyone left the service.” 

“Then we really shouldn’t do this, should we?” she asked. 

Dr. Kaplan ran his fingers through his hair, plainly not liking the idea. He 
cleared his throat. “No, we shouldn’t, and wouldn’t. Except that Heinrich was 
telling us to. I have to think that his wish is more important than respecting the 
sanctity of a tomb.” 

“Maybe it is respecting him,” Becca said quietly. “He kind of led us here, all 
the way from Texas.” 

Wade looked up to see her blushing. 

“Okay, then,” Lily said. “Following the clue is like his final wish.” 

Wade choked up a little, crouched, and stared both ways along the angle of 
the gnomon like a gunsight. “Looking up, there’s nothing but sky. But if you 
stretch a line down from the high point of the blade, it looks like it would hit the 
ground somewhere on the back right side of the tomb floor.” 

“Boys,” Roald said. They stepped up to the threshold. 

The wide door was made of mottled bronze. It was as heavy as a vault door 
and large, but it must have been hinged with great care and oiled regularly, 
because when the three of them tugged on the handle, the door opened silently 
and with ease. 

The inside of the tomb was a black room. 

Lily tapped the flashlight app on her phone, and the room lit up with frail 
gray light. In the center were two raised stone coffins, one older than the other, 
both recently cleaned. On the top of each lay the carved effigy of a figure in a 
shroud. 

“Uncle Henry and his wife are together now,” Becca whispered. “I’m so 
sorry, Dr. Kaplan and Wade.” 

“Thank you,” they said together. 

Darrell squinted into the dark. “The gnomon points to the rear corner. Lily 
... The phone light washed over dull slabs of concrete fitted into one another. 
There was nothing particular in the back corner of the room. 

“Shine it there,” said Dr. Kaplan, and Lily trained the light over the rear wall. 
“Keep going .. . stop.” 

Roughly in the center of the wall was an old-style representation of the solar 


system, carved in deep relief. Seven perfectly round rings surrounded the sun, 
the inner six of which had a small raised half sphere on them. 

“The Copernican solar system of six planets and the sphere of the fixed 
stars,” Dr. Kaplan said, counting from the sun outward. “Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Only with the telescope would they discover Neptune 
and Uranus.” 

“The message said the Earth moves,” said Becca. “Maybe it does. Lil, could I 
see the light?” She took the phone and moved up to the rear wall. The planets 
were half spheres of varying sizes protruding from the surface of the wall. “Earth 
is the third planet?” 

“Third rock from the sun,” Darrell said. 

Becca reached up and touched it. Nothing happened. She pressed it in. 
Nothing. She grabbed it tightly under her palm and turned. The brief sound of 
grinding stone came from the rear corner of the tomb. Shining the light there, 
they saw one stone slab tilted ever so slightly up from the floor as if it were 
hinged. 

“Holy cow!” Wade knelt to it. On the edge of the thick slab was an 
indentation, inside of which sat a rusty iron ring about the size of a bracelet. 
“Darrell, help me—” 

Together the two boys took hold of the ring and pulled up with all their 
strength. The stone slab lifted away from the floor. 





Chapter Twenty-One 


“To the cemetery!” Galina Krause snapped from the backseat. 

The SUVs tore away from Vogel’s apartment so closely that they practically 
touched bumpers. A caravan of evil. 

“But why there?” Ebner asked before he could stop himself. Fool! he 
thought. Why say it out loud? He lowered his head and tapped furiously into the 
computer on his lap. 

Galina turned to him slowly. She is giving me the death stare again, he 
thought. What if I don’t look up? Should I say what I was thinking—that the 
housekeeper told us nothing of use? 

“You are thinking that the housekeeper knew nothing.” 

How does she do that? How does she know what everyone’s thinking? It isn’t 
very... human. But then, when you are as beautiful as an angel you don’t have 
to be all that human. 

Luckily her tone was not angry but amused. He was safe for now. 

“As a matter of fact,” he managed to say, “I was thinking that.” 

Galina stared out the side window at the passing cars. “On the contrary. Frau 
Munch may be a blind old crone, but she knew one thing.” 

“Kupfermann Haus?” Ebner said, clacking into his silver computer. “But 
even on threat of death, she could have made it up. We should have followed 
through. In any case, the closest Kupfermann Haus I can find is an inn in 


Bavaria. We are certainly not going to Bavaria—” 

“You are not a student of the dead, are you, Ebner?” Galina asked, running 
her forefinger along the bruise on his temple. It stung when she did that, but how 
could he tell her to stop? “I knew instantly what Vogel meant when he chose that 
name. The tomb of his wife’s family. The key to the location of the first 
Copernicus relic is hidden in the tomb. Do you know their names yet?” 

Ebner waited until she drew her finger away. “Shortly, I will. But they seem a 
common tourist and his children.” 

Galina turned her icy eyes on him again. “The man apparently knew Vogel 
and may not be as common as we would like him to be. Have the Crows meet us 
at the cemetery. As for the children, have you forgotten how children have 
changed the history of the world? Must I remind you of the story of . . . Hans 
Novak?” 

Ebner hung his head and clacked away on his keyboard. She had mentioned 
the name. No one mentions the name. “No, Miss Krause. No. Of course not.” 

She turned to the window and whispered into her cell phone. Ebner hated it 
when she whispered in front of him. 

The SUVs sped faster toward the cemetery. 





Chapter Twenty-Two 


The stone steps leading down beneath the upper tomb were narrow and 
shrouded in darkness. 

“Follow the gnomon,” Darrell whispered in Wade’s ear. “Sure. Into the tomb. 
Then down into some kind of prehistoric crypt. Then where? Because if there’s 
one thing I know it’s that where there’s a crypt, there’s a crypt keeper. 
Remember that.” 

“Got it.” Wade crouched and eased his way down one step at a time. His legs 
were quivering. He paused and looked up. “Dad, you’re coming down with us, 
aren’t you?” 

A siren screamed on the streets outside the cemetery. Everyone froze. It got 
louder and louder, then its tones modulated, and it faded in the streets. 

The Doppler effect, Wade thought, to steady himself. The decreasing pitch of 
an object retreating from you. Science. You can count on science. It’s rational. 
Logical. There are no crypt keepers. No ghosts. Rats? Well, maybe. 

“I think I’d better keep watch up here,” Dr. Kaplan said. “Just in case.” 

“In case... of what?” asked Lily. 

“T don’t even know,” he said frankly, “but I’m sure people would be angry if 
they saw us doing this. I’d rather they deal with me. Wade, take my notebook. 
Write down any words if you see any. Then let’s get out of there. Go back home. 
Case closed.” 

Wade gulped in a breath of the somewhat fresher air of the tomb and 


continued his descent to the floor below. Lily, who had the phone again, and 
Becca followed him. Darrell finally put his foot onto the first step, saying, “If we 
find skeletons of the last kids who did this, I’m going to be very upset.” 

The walls on either side of the stairs were black with age and slimy with 
lichen. 

“This is like ... ,” Lily started, then stopped when she flashed her light on 
the walls below. “Uh-oh...” 

Niches cut into the walls were crammed with dozens of skulls and stacks of 
detached bones. 

Darrell lowered his head. “I knew it. We’re going to die. I’m officially upset.” 

“Tt’s a catacomb,” Becca whispered. “With, it looks like, hundreds of 
skeletons.” 

Wade nearly fell on an iron grate that had long ago fallen out of the wall, 
littering the steps with shards of cracked bone. He lifted the grate out of the way. 
“Are these Frieda Kupfermann’s ancestors? There are so many.” 

“Not all of them,” said Lily. She shone her light over several niches, all 
bearing the identical date from 1794. “Maybe there was a plague. Or a war?” 

“Let’s either get back up or keep going,” said Darrell. “I can’t stay here 
anymore.” 

Passing the bones as quickly as they could, they discovered a sunken floor 
with an opening in the same right-hand corner as the tomb above. 

Because no one else seemed eager, Wade crawled slowly down four steps 
into a lower compartment, and they followed. 

The floor dimensions of the subcrypt were the same as the main tomb above, 
but its ceiling was so low that the kids had to move forward on their hands and 
knees. 

Underwater. That’s what it feels like. Being underwater. 

Darrell was snorting over and over, noisily trying to expel the musty air. 
Becca was quiet. Thinking, probably. She’s always thinking. 

“Huh,” said Lily. “Look at this.” 

In the dim phone light, they saw walls covered with graffiti, but not the 
spray-painted sort you see on city streets. These were notes, numbers, initials, 
and pictures scratched into the stones like ancient hieroglyphs. Some were very 
old. 

“Here are initials from 1607,” whispered Becca. “People have been coming 
here for a long time.” 

“And it looks like they all died here, too,” Darrell said. “Keep moving.” 


Secured to the front wall of the tomb was a plate made of the same mottled 
bronze as the tomb door above them. Wade knelt in front of it and Becca inched 
up beside him. “It’s too small to be a burial vault,” she said. “It looks more like 
the door of a safe.” 

Stamped on the plate was a small, shield-like crest with a flourish of three 
capital letters entwined so intricately it took them several minutes to make them 
out. 

“G...A...C,” Lily said finally. 

There was also a quote inscribed above the door. It was in English. 


THE FIRST WILL CIRCLE TO THE LAST. 


“Pm writing it down.” Wade flipped the notebook to the end. Beneath the 
translation of Uncle Henry’s email and the words Frau Munch had written, he 
added these new words. 

Other than the crest there were no marks anywhere on the vault except a tiny 
round spot about the size of a dime in one corner. Shining her cell phone light on 
it, Lily ran her fingers over it. 

“Its not a button, is it?” Becca asked. 

“PII tell you what it looks like,” said Lily. “It looks like the grill of a 
microphone. The kind on computers and phones. Look.” She tugged out her 
tablet and, sure enough, there was the very same kind of circle in the corner, 
although the tablet’s was much smaller. 

“Voice recognition maybe?” said Darrell. “A security thing?” 

“Kids,” Dr. Kaplan called from above. “Did you find anything? What’s down 
there? We can’t linger.” His words were clipped, worried. 

“A safe or something,” Lily said. 

“Can you get it open?” 

“We’ll try,” Wade replied. 

Darrell shook his head. “Okay. So, even if this is a safe and there’s no way to 
open it but a microphone on the door for security, what are we supposed to say 
into it? We have no clue.” 

Becca shook her head. “Except we probably do have a clue. We’ve gotten 
this far on clues Uncle Henry gave us. He supplied us with a bunch of them. All 
the quotes. Wade’s star chart. The sundial. The name of this tomb. There have 
been clues every inch of the way here. Maybe there’s something in what we 
already know.” 


“So for the safe to open, we say some words into the microphone?” asked 
Wade, reading the notebook. “Which words? What if it’s keyed to a certain 
voice?” 

“But Uncle Henry told us to come here,” said Lily. “Why did he do that if we 
can’t open it?” 

Darrell made a sudden jerky movement. “Hold on.” He dug his fingers into 
his pocket and pulled out the pitch pipe Frau Munch had shoved in his hand. 
“Maybe the secret thing isn’t a voice at all. What if it’s music? I mean, the howze 
kipper gave us this as part of Uncle Henry’s last clue. Maybe because someone 
would need it to crack the safe.” 

“Which makes sense,” said Lily. “If this safe is part of the secret, it probably 
wouldn’t be only one person’s voice, right? If something happened to that 
person, the safe could never be opened—” 

“Someone’s coming, a car,” Dr. Kaplan hissed from the top of the stairs. 
“You need to get up here.” There came the distant sound of vehicles 
approaching. 

“Keep going,” said Becca. “How many notes are there on the pitch pipe?” 

“A complete octave, including sharps and flats,” said Darrell. 

“Play all the notes into the microphone,” Becca said. 

Darrell leaned close to the tiny grill on the bronze plate. With each note he 
played, Wade hoped the safe would pop open and they could get out of there. 
But nothing happened. The vault didn’t budge. 

“Kids, what’s happening down there?” 

“Do it again,” said Lily. “I heard something when you played certain notes. 
Do it slowly.” 

Darrell played the notes again from lowest to highest. 

A...Click... B-flat...B...C...click...D-flat...D...E-flat...E 
...F...F-sharp...G...click... A-flat...A... click. 

A tiny noise sounded behind the safe after three notes. A, C, and G. 

Becca closed her eyes tight, then opened them. “That’s another clue. A, C, 
and G are the letters on the crest. Play them in the right order. G, A, C.” 

Darrell played the three notes. The safe clicked three times, but did not open. 
Then he played the notes in every combination of the three. The safe still didn’t 
open. 

“Maybe play them all at once,” said Lily. “Not separately, but altogether. 
They call it a chord.” 

“T know what a chord is,” Darrell said, giving her a look. “But the three notes 


are all around the pitch pipe. I know I talk a lot, but I don’t have three mouths 


3” 


Lily laughed. “But we do! I mean, what if no single person can get in there, 
but you need several people. That’s kind of a security thing, right? Three of us 
can play all three notes at the same time—” 

“Get up here now!” hissed Dr. Kaplan. “More cars are coming. The police 
must know we’ve broken in. We’re going to be arrested!” 

Becca shook her head. “We only need two people. If we stop the A-flat with a 
finger, G and A are close enough for one person to play them at the same time. 
That leaves one person to play C. Who’s going to do this with me?” 

“TIl take G and A,” Wade blurted out despite himself. 

“Get up here!” Dr. Kaplan shouted. “I mean it!” 

“Do it,” Lily urged. “Hurry up.” 

Wade found himself cheek to cheek with Becca, her hair against his face, 
their breaths practically mingling. She nodded, and they blew out the three notes 
at the same time. G, A, C. 

Click-click-click. Tumblers shifted behind the bronze door, there was a 
sudden whisper of release, and the safe in the lower chamber of the Kupfermann 
tomb at St. Matthew’s cemetery in Berlin swung open. 


“Miss Krause, the gate is locked—” 

“Drive through it!” Galina shouted from the backseat. The silver SUV 
bounded over the sidewalk, burst through the gate, and roared down the main 
road of the cemetery. 


It lay on a velvet cloth inside the compartment as if it had been there for 
centuries. 

A slender dagger. 

Its blade, narrowing from an inch wide at the hilt to a point as sharp as a 
needle, was formed of burnished iron, and its razor-like edges undulated like a 
silver wave. 

Carved into its contoured ivory handle, twined in the same manner as the 
letters in the tomb’s crest, were two initials. 


AM 


Wade reached in and took up the dagger, and the moment he touched it his 


ears began to buzz and his heart pounded. “Oh man, it’s heavy. And feels really 
old. This is so...” 

“Kids! It sounds like a military invasion up here!” Dr. Kaplan whisper-yelled. 
“We—need—to—leave!” 

Wade just had time to grab the velvet cloth and shut the safe door before 
Becca yanked him by the collar toward the stairs. 





Chapter Twenty-Three 


The three SUVs swerved into the lead of a second group of vehicles racing in 
from another entrance. 

Galina’s black hair flew back into Ebner’s face as she lowered the window. 
“Cut the lights. Stop here.” 

The nameless driver did as he was commanded, and Galina slid from the 
vehicle as silent as a snake. The other vehicles parked nearby. A large dull-gray 
van pulled up last. 

Frail light flickered behind the open door of an old tomb with a Gothic name 
on it. I was right. Again. Herr Vogel was a man of humor, after all. Even in 
death, he revealed a joke. Kupfermann. Copper man. Copernicus. 

“Galina.” Ebner tilted his computer. “The recipient of Vogel’s email.” The 
screen displayed the photo of a tall man with a close-cut beard, standing in a 
lecture hall. 

“A teacher?” 

“Astronomer.” 

“Of course.” Thrusting her hand inside her coat, Galina removed a silver 
pistol. “Send in the Crows.” 

Seven men in ski masks emerged from the back of the gray van and 
converged on the tomb like ghosts, slipping past the bronze door without a 
sound. Galina tilted her face up and scanned the open sky. It had cleared, and 
there were stars everywhere, so much more visible over an old graveyard than 


from the living streets. 

Stars and the dead and the past. 

Her heart pounding, Galina again saw the snowy Frombork tower in flames. 
And—as if the two things were connected by more than memory—the scar on 
her neck began to sting. It burned as it had when she received it, four years ago, 
a gift of three brilliant doctors in a distant Russian clinic. 

Three brilliant doctors who were, alas, now dead. There had been flames in 
the snow there, too, a tragic fire that destroyed that clinic. Fire was an efficient 
way to unmake so many things. 

“Miss Krause .. .” 

She refocused on the heavily armed man trotting toward her. 

“The tomb is empty,” he said, pulling off his mask. “There is a crypt beneath 
the floor and a hidden safe.” 

“And?” she said. 

“Also empty.” 

Galina Krause gripped the slim handle of her pistol, rage trembling through 
her arm, her hand and fingers. “No,” she said quietly. 

“Miss—” 

“No. No. No!” And she fired into the trees. One, two, three, four, five times. 


Chapter Twenty-Four 


Wade froze as the quiet night exploded in gunfire. Five shots. Then silence. He 
spun around and stared into the dark. 

“Somebody fired at some trees,” Becca whispered, sidling up next to him 
behind a nameless tomb. 

“Kids, wait.” Roald held up his hand and gazed at the Kupfermann 
mausoleum. Lily and Darrell crouched at the corner of the tomb and peered 
around. “Is that the man there, the one with the bruise on his face?” Without 
waiting for an answer, he added, “They killed Heinrich.” 

Wade felt dizzy for a second and leaned back on the cold stone. His body was 
frozen, hollowed out. The echo of gunfire still rang in his ears. And now there 
was no doubt. Even his father accepted it. 

Secret codes. Bizarre clues. An old dagger. Murder. 

Protect the Magister’s Legacy. 

It was real. 

They stood breathless at the edge of the woods and watched a small army of 
men in dark camouflage uniforms and ski masks pour silently over the ground 
around the mausoleum. In the midst of them stood the hunched man with the 
bruise on his head. There was also a beautiful lady with a silver handgun. 
Younger than a lady. Only a few years older than they were. 

“Who are those people?” Lily whispered. 


“Cemetery security? To keep body snatchers away?” whispered Darrell. 
“Who would steal bodies anyway?” 

“T’ve seen that big silver SUV before,” said Lily. “I think it was the one that 
drove our cab off the road.” 

“Maybe it’s the German FBI,” said Darrell. 

Dr. Kaplan shook his head. “Ski masks? I don’t think so.” 

“Tf they’re after us, we are so outnumbered,” Becca added. 

“They were either looking for us or for this,” Wade said, holding up the 
strange dagger. 

“TIl take that,” his father said, studying the dagger briefly before wrapping it 
in the velvet fabric and slipping it inside his jacket pocket. 

A spray of flashlights poured into the tomb, and the young woman with the 
gun joined the pale man at the door. 

Wade’s head swam. Everything collided with everything else. He ran over the 
weird sequence of events that had brought them from the Painter Hall 
observatory to the shelter of these trees in a German cemetery. What was Uncle 
Henry trying to tell them? What led to his murder? 

Find the Twelve Relics. 

Well, is the dagger one of the relics? 

If not, what is the Copernicus Legacy? 

“I agree with Wade,” said Lily. “If people are after the dagger, and they... 
you know .. . offed Uncle Henry, we could be next. We should definitely go to 
the police. What do you think, Dr. K?” 

He was about to speak when there was a sudden whoop of sirens at the 
cemetery gates, followed by the roar of black-and-white sedans. Two police cars 
tore into the grounds. 

Darrell pumped his fist. “Yes, bust them good!” 

The first sedan stopped near the silver SUV. All four doors opened and three 
uniformed policemen emerged, along with a short man in a tuxedo who looked 
like he was on his way to a party. Instead of any confrontation, however, there 
was a round of quiet talking. Then the policemen bowed to the woman and 
shook hands with the pale man in spectacles. 

“What was that?” said Darrell. “The police bowed to her.” 

Tuxedo Man motioned to another policeman, who retrieved something from 
the car’s trunk. Wade watched as two cops draped yellow caution tape across the 
door of the Kupfermann tomb. More talking. A light laugh broke the night air. 
Was that her laugh? Another round of bowing. A few minutes later the 


policemen returned to their cars and drove back through the battered front gate, 
pausing to beep twice before entering traffic. 

“So maybe we shouldn’t call the police,” said Becca. “If they’re in this 
together, this is so over our heads.” 

Dr. Kaplan tugged Wade and the others through the trees and deeper into the 
wooded area that led to the road. “We’ll get a cab out of here.” 

“To where?” Wade asked. “Dad, what are we going to do? Go back to the 
hotel? And what are we going to do with the dagger?” 

Roald scanned the rain-slicked street in both directions. “I don’t know. I’m 
still thinking. But . . . come here, all of you.” And he hugged them all tight. 
Wade felt his father’s chest heave as he spoke. 

“This is real, and it’s dangerous. And we absolutely need to do the right 
thing. But before I even know what that is, we need to stay together. Do you hear 
me?” 

“Yes,” they all said. 

He released them. “Okay. First things first. We get as far away from this 
cemetery as possible.” 

Keeping to the shadows, they worked their way from street to street until they 
spotted an electric tram rumbling toward them. 

“We can think while we ride,” said Lily. “Come on.” 

They climbed onto the tram, Lily, Darrell, and Dr. Kaplan first, then Wade. 
He reached out to grab Becca’s hand as the tram started up again. She took it and 
stepped onto the car. 

“Thanks,” she said quietly, her eyes fixed on the street receding behind them. 
“Wade, I’m scared.” 

Wade felt that when Becca pulled her hand away from his, it was the barest 
instant later than she could have. “Me, too.” 





Chapter Twenty-Five 


Schwarzsee, Germany 
March 10th 
11:43 p.m. 


It was not supposed to be this way, Galina fumed as she strode up the marble 
steps of her lakeside estate northeast of Berlin. 

Her recent unexpected trip to Katha, in north-central Myanmar, had forced 
her to leave Ebner in charge. Under his bloodless, often sniveling facade, he was 
a brilliant physicist at the uppermost tier of his profession, a man capable of the 
most inhuman and ruthless acts. He knew much, perhaps more than anyone 
alive, about temporal physics, but she alone understood the vastness and daring 
of the grand plan, and its critical, momentous timing. 

Never mind that she had worked her way swiftly, unprecedentedly, through 
the ranks of the ancient Order—her progress was still not fast enough. Time was 
running out. 

Time. 

Running out. 

In her mind stood the image of an hourglass, its sand pouring through the 
glass’s tiny waist, collecting in a mound in the bottom, increasing the time gone 
by, diminishing the time left. She would no longer be able to turn it over. Not 
anymore. 


This was it. One hundred and ninety-seven days left. Barely more than six 
months. 

She paused. “Tell me their names now.” 

“Their names,” Ebner murmured from his position five dutiful steps behind 
her, “are Dr. Roald Kaplan; his son, Wade; his stepson, Darrell Evans; a niece, 
Lily Kaplan; and her friend, Rebecca Moore. All from Texas.” 

She pushed in the front door of the mansion. “Kaplan is, of course, a former 
student of Vogel’s?” 

“Humboldt University class of 1994, Vogel’s last year. Perhaps the least 
likely member of Asterias. Until now. An astrophysicist and mathematician. His 
son, Wade, is following that path, has a talent for mathematics. Vogel sent the 
boy birthday gifts.” 

“Gifts? Yes, of course. Wade Kaplan. Their phones and computers?” 

“Being tracked, Miss Krause, as of one hour ago.” 

Galina stopped but did not turn. “Is there a Mrs. Kaplan?” 

“On business in South America. An archivist.” 

She nodded slowly. “And the vault?” 

“Our forensic team has collected samples from every inch of the tomb. We 
will know within the hour exactly what the crypt contained. That is where we 
must focus our energies if we are to stay on schedule. What would you like me 
to do right now?” 

“See that the jet is fueled and on the runway. We will leave the moment we 
know where the object leads. If my suspicions are correct, it will be somewhere 
in Italy. In the meantime, track their every move, and rescind the death order on 
Bartolo Cassa. Put him on standby. Leave now.” 

She heard the physicist’s steps halt abruptly and retreat down the hall behind 
her as she swung through a set of ornate doors to an inner chamber. She pushed 
back on the doors and listened to the lock click shut. She bit her lip to keep from 
screaming. The pain in her neck came and faded and came again, as if someone 
were plunging an icy blade into her throat. She had not felt such pain since 
Russia four years before. Her body stiffened to stone. Her veins hardened to ice. 

The pain eased finally. Her muscles relaxed. Calming herself, she licked her 
lips. Blood. It all came down to blood. So, the pain was coming with more 
frequency. Fine. 

One hundred and ninety-seven days. 

She strode haltingly across the marble floor, breathing slowly, slowly, until 
her body moved as before. She loved these cold rooms. Her estate. Her 


sanctuary. A domain of silence within the silence of stone. 

How she missed the long days without sound, absent of voices, devoid of the 
roar of engines, the chatter of insignificant people. Perhaps that was why the 
image of the deep night sky drew her as the moon draws the tides. The heavens 
rolled out above the earth like an inexhaustible sea of sable dusted with silver 
starlight. Cold sky. Cold earth. Cold stone. Cold silence. 

She touched the scar on her neck as if it were the key to what she would need 
to do next. She stepped across the chamber and through a second set of double 
doors into a taller, broader hallway. 

Down the corridor and to the left, at the bottom of a set of narrow stairs, lay a 
passage beneath the ballroom to the rear of the building. Along the way, she 
slowed to take in the images on the oak-paneled walls, then stopped, smiling at 
the prizes of her collection: seven unknown portraits of the artist Paul Gauguin 
painted in seven moods, at seven different times of day, by Van Gogh in 1888 in 
Arles, and an eighth, “Gauguin as Saint John,” rendered by the artist from 
memory on his deathbed in Auvers-sur-Oise. They were worth, what? Hundreds 
of millions of dollars? A billion? 

And the next sequence—thirteen charcoal sketches on vellum, known among 
historians as the long-lost winged horses of Michelangelo—what would the art 
world say if they knew the sketches had survived? 

Or the instrument on display at the end of the corridor, a walking staff whose 
tip concealed a spring-action blade. The so-called rapier-staff crafted by da Vinci 
himself. Its worth? Too great to conceive. 

And yet all these masterworks were nothing next to what she truly wanted. 
All twelve relics of the Copernicus Legacy. 

Galina continued around the corner, down the stairs through two small 
libraries, across a gallery, and into the innermost room of the house. 

Standing in the exact center of the marble floor, she glanced down at the 
complex mosaic beneath her feet. A legendary sea animal. Even as she pressed 
her heel into the center stone, she formed the animal’s name on her lips. 
“Kraken.” 

The floor lowered silently beneath her—one, two, three levels—before it 
came to a hushed stop in a large subbasement. 

The armory. 

The temperature of the circular room was cool, its atmosphere electronically 
controlled to preserve the unique and fragile weapons arrayed on its walls. 
Galina stepped off the platform and it rose back up and fit into the ceiling, a 


ceiling slightly arched and painted with the night sky fully constellated. The 
ceiling was designed and painted by the Italian master Raphael in 1512 by order 
of the last and greatest of the Teutonic Order’s Grand Masters, Albrecht of 
Hohenzollern—Albrecht the Great. 

It was to the wall portraits that Galina went first, her heels clicking slowly 
across the marble floor. 

Albrecht’s massive portrait glared over the room. Galina knew the man’s face 
as if it breathed, so long had she ruminated over the image, painted in 1516. His 
long, bulbous nose, the firm jaw, the dashing sideburns, his eyes like fiery coals 
lodged deep in the twin caves beneath his fierce brow. She could hear his voice 
as if he spoke then and there and to her alone. 

Find the relics! 

It is the highest duty of the Order! 

It is my command! 

Side by side with his portrait hung that of young woman, younger than 
Galina herself, ill and dying and already Albrecht’s wife. But young women 
were different in the early sixteenth century. They had to be; life was bitter and 
short. 

Despite her well-documented illness, the girl was exquisite, pale as alabaster, 
her golden brown hair worn in the fanciful braids so newly exported from the 
Italian courts, her face sought after by artists across the continent. 

Galina gazed at the two portraits, the two souls long separated by death. The 
Teutonic Order was in her blood as it was in theirs. She had grown up knowing 
the power of the Knights and her own family’s long and twisted involvement 
with them. Her great-grandfather’s sacrifice. Her father’s horrifying death. 
Hundreds of years of violent history that had brought her to this time and place. 
And of the Magister, too. The astronomer and scholar. The swordsman. Nicolaus 
Copernicus. His role in her family’s history was no less vital. 

Galina’s struggle to concentrate the great power of the modern-day Order was 
fraught with difficulty, lies, secret pacts, treachery, murder. But the stakes were 
so very high. As brilliant in her own way as Albrecht’s dying wife was beautiful, 
she had proved her value to the aging autocrats and listless minions of the Order. 
For four years, she had built from its decayed remnants a modern global 
corporation as vast and varied and powerful as it was hidden from view. 

Now, having ascended the ranks of the Order nearly to the summit of power, 
only one thing remained. Her obtaining the twelve relics. The first was nearer 
than ever before. The first would lead to the second, the second to the third. She 


knew the verse. The first will circle to the last. Soon she would have all twelve. 
Breaking the organization of protectors and finding Heinrich Vogel was key. But 
it had taken so long. Four years. And now, a scant six months remained, with the 
real work just beginning. Already there were new players. These new Guardians. 
These children. 

Galina knew never to underestimate children. 

She had been one herself so recently. 

On the wall hung the first pistol ever invented, a large wood and iron “hand 
cannon,” or pistala, from twelfth-century Bohemia. 

“Lovely, but unreliable. This one instead.” 

Still consumed with the beauty of the portraits, a tear formed in her single 
blue eye, a tear she let trail its way down her cheek as she unbolted from the wall 
a gas-operated, laser-sighted titanium crossbow. 





Chapter Twenty-Six 


“Y ou’re sitting on my foot,” said Lily. 

“Why is your foot on the seat?” Darrell snapped. 

“Because that’s the way I sit!” 

“It’s wrong—” 

“You’re wrong!” 

“Bitte! Ruhe, bitte!” said the streetcar conductor, scowling back at them, as 
he slowed to a stop, which he seemed to do at every single street corner in 
Berlin. 

“Which means ‘please calm down, please,’” whispered Becca. 

Lily growled to herself. The streetcar was crowded with late-night passengers 
and, as usual in these sorts of situations, because they were trying to stick close 
together and she was the smallest and everybody thought she was sassy and 
could take it, she got stuck getting crushed between big people with big elbows. 
Me. The technician who needs the most room of all to manage my equipment. 

She poked her own elbows out as she turned on her tablet. 

Darrell groaned and shifted his weight onto Wade, while Wade, she noticed, 
seemed to do everything he could not to lean on Becca. 

Roald stood by the tram’s stairs, running his finger along a map of the 
streetcar’s route. “A bit of a ride left,” he said. “Nine stops and we get off. Our 
hotel is a couple of short blocks from there.” 

“T hope they’re short,” said Darrell. “We can all use some sleep.” 


Becca stared out the tram windows at the slick streets. “Sleep. I think I’ve 
heard of that. I just want to wrap myself up in blankets and never come out.” 

As the screen flickered to life, Lily realized that Becca was just as distracted, 
confused, and worried as the rest of them, and needed to “please calm down, 
please” herself. It didn’t matter that Becca never really seemed to break out and 
have any crazy fun. Becca was Becca. Quiet and thoughtful. Lily couldn’t 
imagine being with anyone else on this whatever-it-was. Darrell, on the other 
hand... 

“Please give me room, please,” she said, nudging him sharply with her elbow. 

“Oww!” he grumbled. “Do you have the dagger now?” he whispered. 

“No. But that’s exactly what I’m looking up,” she whispered. “For which, by 
the way, you’re welcome.” 

She scrolled down images of short swords and vintage daggers until she came 
upon a print of a dueling weapon that looked sort of similar to the one Uncle 
Roald had slipped inside his jacket. 

“Tt could be a dueling dagger,” she said. “You know the way in movies 
sword-fighting guys have a sword and a dagger? And they use the dagger to 
block the other guy’s sword? Ours looks like that kind.” 

“T hope it doesn’t mean that we’re supposed to fight someone,” Wade said, 
keeping his voice low. 

“No one’s going to use this thing,” his father said. 

“But why did Uncle Henry hide it in a secret crypt under his tomb?” 
whispered Darrell. “And what does it have to do with Copernicus? He was an 
astronomer. A mathematics guy. Stars and numbers. He wasn’t a fighter.” 

Becca leaned over her. “Lily, see if there’s more info on where that kind of 
dagger comes from. Or the initials on it. AM.” 

Lily leaned back. “Yes, ma’am.” 

“Dad, do you think this might have belonged to Copernicus?” Wade asked. 
“Maybe it’s valuable.” 

His father stroked his beard. “We don’t know enough to make any guesses.” 

Which sounded to Lily like something a science teacher would say. The tram 
made another s-l-o-w stop. Three passengers got off. Probably going to sleep. 
How much longer... ? 

“Pm thinking that some clues might just lead to other clues,” Becca was 
whispering, “and that the real secret—whatever it is—isn’t the dagger at all. It 
makes sense, right? I mean, Uncle Henry didn’t make it easy to get this far. The 
email, the birthday clue on the star chart—which he wrote six-and-a-half years 


ago!—Frau Munch’s message in the dust, the tomb, the gnomon. It’s all codes 
and half clues, places, word games, quotations, number tricks. If the codes and 
tricks are clever enough, you shouldn’t be able to figure it out. Unless you have 
the key. Maybe the dagger isn’t the final secret but a key to the next thing. 
Maybe the real secret is pretty far down the line from the dagger.” 

Lily stopped swiping the screen and turned to her. “Becca Moore. Those are 
more words than I’ve ever heard you say at one time.” 

Becca blushed. “I just get the feeling that we’re at the beginning here.” 

Which may be true, but Lily didn’t like the sound of it. Searching for clues 
and never getting to the end seemed like it might get boring really fast. Then 
again, she’d have a chance to shine. She knew better than anyone where to find 
stuff online, and that would totally speed up the solving of clues. 

“You might be right, Becca,” Roald said. “If Heinrich’s secret was big, he’d 
have layers of clues to hide it. He loved word clues. Maybe the dagger is even a 
word clue. What they call a rebus.” 

Darrell twitched so much then, Lily could practically see the goofy gears in 
his brain grinding to come up with some joke involving the word rebus and 
school bus or something. He finally shook his head slightly, which meant that his 
brain had failed him. 

“What’s a rebus?” he asked. 

“An object or a picture that doesn’t mean what it usually means,” Roald 
explained, “but is referring to its name or the sound of its name or something 
else about it.” 

Wade frowned. “You mean like a picture of an eye might mean ‘I,’ as in ‘me, 
myself, and I’?” 

“Exactly,” Roald said. “So, because a dagger has a point, maybe the clue is 
that it’s pointing to something. Or its letters spell out a clue. Or maybe it’s a 
key.” 

“Maybe it’s all of those things,” said Becca. “In books where there are 
footnotes on the page”—she rustled in her backpack and took out her book 
—‘“sometimes they mark footnotes not with numbers, but with symbols. Little 
omaments. There are asterisks—stars. There are little paragraph symbols. See. 
Here are some.” 

She held up a page where there were symbols in the text corresponding to the 
same symbols at the bottom of the page. 

eal) 
“There are also tiny little daggers, like this.” 


+ 

Wade leaned over Becca’s book. “So the symbols in the text point to the 
footnote at the bottom of the page. Then maybe the dagger really is pointing to 
something. Or somewhere.” 

And links do the same thing. Lily followed one to another until she 
discovered a photograph of a short weapon that had the very same manner of 
wavy blade as theirs. “Are you ready?” she whispered. “This exact kind of 
dagger is called a pug . . . pugnale . . . pugnale Bolognese—” 

“A baloney slicer?” That was Darrell again, hoping everyone would laugh. 
They didn’t. They were more interested in what Lily and her computer had to 
say. 

So there. 

“A fighting dagger from Bologna, Italy,” she said. 

“Interesting,” Roald said, looking past them through the tram windows. “I 
actually know someone in Bologna.” 

“The article says that this kind of dagger is associated with a special way of 
dueling that began in Bologna, in places called sale d’armi. Salons of fighting. 
Fighting schools. Some are still around. One of the most famous teachers was— 
aha!—a guy named Achille Marozzo—” 

Becca clapped. “The A and the M on the handle part!” 

“Hilt, Becca,” said Darrell. “It’s called a hilt. Have you never read The 
Hobbit?” 

“Those nasty little guys with hairy feet?” said Lily. 

“Wait,” said Darrell, “you’ve read The Hobbit?” 

“By accident!” said Lily. Score! “Anyway, AM was a fencing master who 
lived from 1484 to 1553.” 

“So he was around at the same time as Copernicus,” said Becca. “Maybe they 
met. Copernicus went to Italy.” 

“Everybody knew everybody back then,” Darrell said, hovering over Lily’s 
shoulder. “The whole population of the world was only a couple of thousand 
people.” 

Lily laughed. “The fencing school seems to be still there—” 

Wade stood up. “That’s why he said it twice!” 

“Who said what twice?” Roald asked. “Uncle Henry?” 

Wade was practically bouncing now. “Yes! It bothered me that he would say 
‘follow the gnomon, follow the blade,’ because why would he say follow the 
same thing twice? It’s because he didn’t. He was telling us to follow the gnomon 


inside the tomb, then to follow the blade that we found in the vault. He meant 
that we should follow it to Bologna, where it’s from. I bet the fencing school is 
the next clue!” 

That’s good, thought Lily. Really good. Smart Wade. 

Roald’s slow nod meant he liked it, too. Then his expression changed. 
“Except we’re not the ones to continue this.” He paused to glance around at the 
other tram passengers. When he spoke, his voice was low and firm. “Heinrich 
was killed because he was hiding this. Maybe he wanted me to somehow take up 
the task—I’m not sure—but I am sure he didn’t want my family put in danger. 
This weapon should really go to the police, but after tonight we can’t be certain 
about them. So I’ll take it to the US embassy in the morning and tell them 
everything.” 

Wade frowned up his face, then nodded slowly. “I guess.” 

“Or maybe just tell the embassy we have it,” said Darrell. “They could be 
part of the conspiracy.” 

Roald smiled and patted Darrell on the arm. “I doubt it, but maybe.” Lily 
realized it wasn’t easy for him to know what to do. When something bad 
happens, you go to the police. But they couldn’t. Plus Sara was out of the picture 
for the next few days, so he couldn’t consult with her. 

“Let’s sleep on it,” he said finally, patting the dagger inside his coat. “Things 
will be clearer in the morning.” 

She hoped so. The tram was finally nearing their hotel, and the rain was 
turning to wet snow again. 


Noon was heavy and gray when she woke with a splitting headache. It took her a 
long minute to realize where she was before the combined smell of diesel 
exhaust, mildew, and burned coffee reminded her that she was in a cheesy hotel 
in Berlin. 

They had returned so late the night before, and after running all around town, 
they had decided to leave everything until morning—the murder, the dagger, the 
men pursuing them, everything—and get some sleep. 

Which she would have done except for Becca’s snoring. Her roommate 
looked like a ghost, pale and drawn, and coiled in a dingy bedsheet. Becca was 
so smart and everything, but she so wasn’t the type of person to go running from 
bad guys. Lily was pretty sure Becca did her best work in a library. Still, their 
little group hadn’t done so badly. Evil gunmen might have chased them all over a 
big cold city, but they were all still alive. Plus, they had discovered a major 


thing. An ancient baloney slicer. 

“Keep sleeping,” Lily whispered. She unplugged her tablet from the wall and 
woke it up. 

“Lily’s Travel Blog. March 11. Day Three. Or is it two? Or four? Whatever. 
You won’t believe it. We’re being chased by goons in black suits—” 

Knock. 

Her heart stopped. “Yes... ?” 

“Tt’s Wade. You guys should get up. Dad’s decided we’re ending this now. 
We’re going to the embassy, then flying home this afternoon.” 

Lily felt something crash inside her as she turned off the tablet. “Okay. Sure. 
It’s too bad, though. Wade?” He had already gone back to his room. “Becca, 
wake up. We’re going home—” 

She bolted upright. “I’m awake!” 

For the next ten minutes, they ran around getting themselves together, 
stuffing their clothes back into their bags. 

“By the way, you were awesome last night,” Becca said, brushing her hair 
over the sink in their tiny bathroom. 

Lily looked up from her bag. “Are you talking to yourself in the mirror?” 

Becca laughed and leaned around the door. “No! You! All that information so 
fast. It’s too bad it’s ending, though. It was kind of fun, actually. Some of it. 
Anyway, we wouldn’t be anywhere without you.” 

Lily didn’t know whether to scoff or hug her. “It’s all on the internet.” 

“But you know how to get it off the internet and into the rest of us,” Becca 
said, lobbing her hairbrush into her bag. 

Darrell tapped on the hallway door. “Five minutes, ladies.” 

Lily unplugged her charger and crammed the last of her things in her bag. 
“Look,” she said, wondering if she should go anywhere near completing the 
sentence she was thinking of, then plunging ahead. “I know I can be prickly.” 

“What?” 

“My mom says I’m like her. She says it’s hard for her to get close to people. 
She says she’s a cactus mom. I know I’m a cactus, too.” 

“You are not.” Becca’s eyes were suddenly moist, and she buried her face in 
her bag, pretending to look for something at the bottom of it. “You are...” She 
paused. “If it wasn’t for you, I’d be sitting at a sticky desk in a tiny study carrel 
on the third floor of the Faulk Library! This was the best—” 

The door thundered. “Now,” boomed Dr. Kaplan. 

Two minutes later they were rushing into the lobby, where Wade and Darrell 
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were huddled around their father, who was on his phone. 

“Uh-huh. Really? Was anything . . . I can’t right now, we’re in. . . we’re out 
of town. Yes. Yes. Please. As soon as I can. Thank you.” He closed his phone. 

“Dad? What is it?” asked Wade. 

“Ts it about Mom?” Darrell asked. 

Uncle Roald shook his head. “No, no. She’s fine. I mean, that wasn’t her. It 
was the police back in Austin. Our house was . . . broken into last night.” 

“Oh no,” said Becca. 

“What’s gone?” said Darrell. “Not my Strat!” 

“The police aren’t sure anything was taken,” Roald said. “That’s what 
worries me. A rear door was forced open, but the house was in good shape. 
Except...” He turned to Wade. 

“Dad? Except what?” asked Wade. 

Dr. Kaplan looked at him for what seemed like forever before he said, “Your 
room was really torn apart. It looks like the thieves went straight to your room 
and ransacked everything, top to bottom.” He patted Wade’s arm. “I’m sorry. 
This is terrible. The police are investigating .. .” 

“They won’t find anything,” said Darrell. “These guys are too good. Not to 
mention international. They have to be the same bunch.” 

Wade’s face went pale. Then he unzipped his backpack and slid out the 
leather folder. “This. They were after my star map. Dad, they know who we are. 
But how?” 

“Wade, I can’t tell you,” his father said. “This is so far beyond what I’ve—” 

Beep! 

The woman behind the desk waved over to them. “Cab is here for Keplens. 
Embassy and airport. Heppy travels!” 

“Are we still going home?” Wade asked. “Will it be safe?” 

Roald looked around the small lobby. Besides them and the staff, there were 
three other people. Then he glanced down at the bag at his feet. Lily knew the 
dagger was in there. Suddenly, he picked up the bag and nodded them all out of 
the lobby onto the busy sidewalk. 

He looked both ways. “You know what? No. We’re not going home. Not 
yet.” He moved them past the waiting taxi and down the street from the hotel, 
where he hailed a second cab. 

“No! No!” The first driver yelled loudly, storming into the hotel. 

A second taxi pulled over. “Everyone in,” Roald said. 

They got in. “To the embassy then?” said Wade. “Where after that?” 


“Drive down the street,” Roald said as the cab pulled away from the curb. 
“TIl call the embassy. We need to get out of the city as quickly as we can. I don’t 
like it here for us.” 

“Where will we go?” asked Becca. 

“Ttaly,” Roald said. 

Darrell nearly jumped. “Dad, are you kidding?” 

“My friend will help us. I don’t . . . I don’t like it here and I don’t trust 
anyone. Call it irrational. I hope it is irrational. But there are two mur...” He 
glanced at the driver and whispered. “Two incidents so far. Going home is not 
exactly safe right now. I believe we should keep on the move until things settle. 
Lily, trains might be the best way—” 

“Already on it,” she said, reading from the tablet. “There’s an overnight train 
to Verona in forty-five minutes with a connection to . . . our destination.” 

“Bahnhof, bitte?” said Becca. 

The driver nodded. “I get you zere plenty time!” He roared through the next 
intersection as if he were on a mission, making green lights from Strasse to 
Strasse in a kind of blur. Between being crushed by Darrell on one side and 
Becca on the other, Lily kept her eyes peeled for any silver SUVs. 

Luckily, the journey didn’t last long. Spinning almost completely around on 
the street—which pushed Wade and Becca pitch-pipe close—the taxi screeched 
to an impossible stop directly in front of a giant complex of white and glass. 

The driver boomed, “Tren station!” 





Chapter Twenty-Seven 


Wade was still trying to process the scary news that their home had been 
burglarized when they entered the expansive central Berlin train station. It was a 
madhouse, a vast modernist structure of glass and steel, roaring with voices and 
constant movement. The floor rumbled nonstop as heavy trains arrived and 
departed on dozens of tracks leading off the main concourse. 

Darrell nudged him. “Dude,” he whispered. “Our home.” 

“T know. Who are they?” 

His father herded them toward the ticket counter, then stopped. “Listen. To 
understand what Uncle Henry wanted us to find, we have to stay ahead of these 
people, whoever they are. I told you I have a friend in Bologna. Isabella 
Mercanti. She was married to Silvio Mercanti, one of the Asterias students. He 
died in a skiing accident last year, but Isabella and I have kept in touch off and 
on.” 

“An accident, Uncle Roald?” said Becca. 

His father’s face darkened momentarily. “I don’t think there’s any doubt 
about that, but maybe . . . Anyway, she teaches art and literature at the 
University of Bologna. We’ll find her. She can locate this fencing school for us. 
She’s a good person. She’ll help us.” 

Urging them to the ticket counter across the chaotic room, his father seemed 
to shift himself into gear, which was more comforting to Wade than he realized. 
But Becca had asked it, and it suddenly seemed possible that nothing was an 


accident anymore. From ships sinking to skiing accidents. 

What in the world was the Copernicus Legacy, and who were these killers 
who wanted it? 

They stood quietly in the shortest line together, their documents ready. Within 
minutes his father distributed tickets for five seats in a sleeper cabin to Verona 
and secondary tickets for the ninety-minute connection to Bologna. 

“For twenty minutes, we lay low,” his father said, pulling them under an 
awning as he searched for their platform. Wade unzipped his backpack and 
peeked inside. The celestial chart was safe. Of course it was, but how safe was 
he? How safe were any of them? 

“Did everyone see the silver gun that woman had?” Lily asked 

“Of course we saw it. And her,” Darrell said. “How could we not see her? 
How could we look away?” 

“Isn’t the most bizarre part of the whole thing that there was this young 
woman in the middle of a nasty group of killers?” said Becca. “I mean, what?” 

“No, no, no,” his father suddenly said, tugging on the end of his beard. “I 
shouldn’t have done that.” 

Wade turned. “Done what?” 

“The credit card,” Roald said. “I bought our tickets with the card.” 

“What’s wrong with that?” asked Lily. 

But Wade got it instantly. “Because they’ll know. They can track credit cards. 
If they have friends in the police, it means they can do all that kind of stuff. 
They’ ll know we’re here right now.” 

“Stay here five minutes, then go to the platform,” his father said. “I’m going 
to get some cash. We can stay off the grid after that. There’s an ATM by the 
book stall.” 

Off the grid. 

“T’I] meet you on Platform Nineteen in a few minutes. It’s just over there. In 
the meantime, take what I have, a hundred euros—that’s a hundred and thirty 
dollars, give or take.” 

“Shouldn’t we all go with you, Roald?” Lily asked, though Wade wasn’t sure 
if she was afraid for his father or for them. 

“No,” he said. “I don’t want us all to go across the big room again. We might 
be spotted.” 

“Spotted?” said Lily. 

“Do as I say!” Roald snapped. “Sorry. Wait five minutes, then go to the 
platform and wait for me there. Take these things.” He slid the dagger and his 


student notebook directly into Wade’s backpack. 

Wade pocketed the euros. “Dad, are you sure?” 

His father studied the big room. His face was drawn and tense. “Just until 
we’re safe on the train. If anything happens, we trust no one until we find 
Isabella Mercanti. After this, we do not separate, you hear me?” 

“We hear you, Dad,” Darrell said. “Hurry up, though, okay?” 

He was already gone. 





Chapter Twenty-Eight 


His father was too fast. 

Roald Kaplan had disappeared into the throng in seconds. Wade sensed that 
his father was trying hard to keep his emotions under control, trying to be the 
same old dad for him and Darrell and the girls, but he’d never seen his father so 
anxious and abrupt. 

We trust no one. 

Was there something about Uncle Henry’s message that Dad wasn’t telling 
them? What had Asterias really been about? If Uncle Henry was dead, if Bernard 
Dufort and Silvio Mercanti were both dead, his dad must be in danger, too. 
Maybe they were all in danger because they were here together? 

He didn’t know. 

What he did know, or was beginning to know, was one thing: that if his father 
was pressing ahead despite the danger, he himself needed to step up. Sons did 
that, and he needed to be at the top of his game. 

The clock on the wall said 14:24. European time for 2:24 p.m. The train 
would leave in just over fifteen minutes. Becca, Lily, and Darrell were huddled 
together, facing one another and invisible from most of the people running 
around. That’s smart. Darrell’s right to think about spies. Maybe that’s who these 
bad guys really are. 

He glanced into his backpack at the map, and now the notebook and the 


dagger. He patted the money in his pocket. 

“Five minutes are over,” he said, his throat tightening. “Let’s find our train. 
And be cool about it. The goons could be here already.” 

Darrell made a face. “Not to mention the lady with the silver gun.” 

“Not to mention that you always mention the lady with the silver gun,” Lily 
snapped. 

Platform 19 was as crowded as everywhere else. They immediately took up 
position behind a fat column when the platform thrummed and a giant red train 
rolled down the tracks into the station. As soon as it stopped, the platform 
became a sea of passengers descending from its doors—businessmen swinging 
briefcases, families dragging suitcases, carrying bundles, and pushing strollers 
through the crowds waiting to get on. The train idled while crews of sanitation 
workers poured onto it and jumped from car to car with plastic trash bags. 

“T wouldn’t want that job,” said Darrell. 

Wade watched the clock. 14:28. 14:31. 

Where are you, Dad? 

“Has anyone ever been on a sleeper car?” Becca asked. “I haven’t.” 

“Once,” Wade said. “I took the Texas Eagle from Austin to Los Angeles to 
visit my mom. If German trains are the same, there should be a corridor inside 
the car. The cabins are marked.” 

“We’re in cabin seven,” Lily said, trying to see inside the car, but the 
windows were too high. “How do you sleep?” 

“Sleeping is crummy,” he said. “There are benches and upper beds that fold 
out into a kind of bunk bed thing.” 

“T’m on top!” said Darrell. “The cabin is probably tiny, right?” 

“But it’s ours,” Wade said. “There won’t be strangers in there.” 

“Uh, yeah, there won’t be,” said Lily. 

14:33. 

His chest went icy. A thousand things could be happening while they waited 
like idiots there. Dad, come on! 

At a sign from a uniformed conductor, passengers began mounting the steps 
on either end of their car, showing their tickets to the conductors positioned near 
the train. The crowding on the platform eased. 

Dad... 

“Should we wait until he gets here? Or get on now?” said Darrell, pacing the 
length of the train car. 

“Of course we’ll wait,” said Lily. “We have our own cabin. The seats are 


ours, so no one else can take them. We’ re fine—” 

“Uh... no.” Becca nodded toward an escalator across the concourse. Going 
up to the next level of the station, their heads swiveling like owls, were four 
thick men dressed in black. “Are they from the cemetery?” 

Wade couldn’t believe how fast things were happening. “They traced the 
credit card when Dad bought our tickets. He was right.” 

“They must have a computer surveillance system,” said Darrell. 

“And troops everywhere,” said Lily. 

“Please don’t call them troops,” Becca said, hiding behind the column, then 
peering out. “I don’t see the woman. But I saw one of those guys at the funeral.” 

The men fanned out on the level above them and scanned the platforms 
below. “They know we’re in the station, but not which train we’re taking,” Wade 
said, turning his face away. “So they don’t know where we’re going. Not yet, 
anyway. Which means if it was Dad’s credit card, it was just the amount, not the 
destination. That’s good.” 

“Not seeing them at all would be so much better,” said Darrell. “I knew this 
would happen. In spy movies, it always happens this way. Everywhere you look, 
there they are. They know things they couldn’t possibly know but they still know 
them and that’s how they know.” 

Wade wanted Darrell to put a sock in it, but he was right. No sooner had the 
first four men taken positions overhead than a second group of similar goons 
appeared at the end of their own platform. 

Becca lowered her face. “Why is your dad taking so long?” 

The large round clock on the platform column read 14:35. Less than five 
minutes to departure. Dad, please! Had something happened? Or was he just 
picking up snacks for the long train ride? 

Lily’s phone rang suddenly. “Hello?” Her eyes grew wide, and she thrust the 
phone at Wade. 

“Hello?” he said, taking it. “Hello? Dad! What? Where are you?” Wade 
swung around. His father was walking quickly across the concourse toward their 
platform. “Dad says everybody on the train. Now!” 

The kids flashed their tickets and jumped onto the train car. An 
announcement in German boomed over the station address system. Wade leaned 
out over the stairs and saw his father sprinting full speed toward Platform 25. 
No, Dad. It’s this one! 

Behind his father were three men from the cemetery, walking quickly but not 
running. Someone in the crowd shouted. Then a shrill whistle blasted. At the 


same instant, his father leaned forward and twisted his feet oddly. What? Why? 
Roald stumbled right in front of the men. He crashed to the floor, taking two 
goons down with him. Someone shouted again. Another whistle. The train 
squealed. The car jerked once on the track. 

“Dad!” Wade yelled from the open doorway. “Da—” 

Becca put her hand over his mouth. “Shh!” 

A crowd of passengers jammed up against the huddle of men, apparently 
unsure of what it was all about. They tried to help Dr. Kaplan to his feet. A 
uniformed policeman appeared, his hand on a holster at his waist, but he was 
blocked by the crowd around his father and the fallen men. A second policeman 
was joined now by several other men in suits, all hovering around his father. The 
train squealed again, and it started to move. 

Darrell banged his fist on the door. “Dad! Dad!” 

The train gasped once more and pulled away from the platform. The short 
policeman from the cemetery appeared now, gesticulating frantically to his men, 
one of whom shouted into a cell phone. Others butted their way through the 
crowd toward the end of their platform, but the head car was already out of the 
station. The train was gaining speed. 

“Oh my gosh,” said Lily, staring out the window as the station receded. 
“What... what... what are we going to do?” 

“The police have Dad!” Darrell shrieked, grabbing Wade by the shoulders 
and shaking him. “He saved us from being caught!” 

Wade couldn’t breathe. “The last thing he said on the phone was about 
Isabella Mercanti. The lady in Bologna. He wants us to find her. He said we 
should try to not to get caught. And she’d help us.” 

“Don’t get caught?” Lily frowned. “Ohhhh, man.. .” 

“T have to call Mom right now,” said Darrell. “I don’t care where she is!” 

Wade handed him Lily’s phone. He tapped in Sara’s cell number, as the train 
sped through the train yard. Everyone watched his face. “Mom!” he said, then 
paused and breathed out. “Voice mail. Of course. She’s in Bolivia already. Mom? 
Hey, it’s me. Look, we’re on a train in Berlin and Dad just got—” 

“Wait!” Wade put his hand over the phone. “They already broke into our 
house. They don’t need to know about Sara. Plus she’s off the grid. Which is 
what we should be. Close it.” 

“But I have to tell her!” 

“She can’t come here!” Wade insisted. “These guys may know we’re going to 
Verona, but maybe not to Bologna. Don’t give it away. End the call.” 


Darrell gave him a dark look, pulled away, and said, “Call you later,” and 
hung up. “What a fail,” he groaned. 

“You did the right thing,” said Lily. 

“Nobody calls anywhere,” Wade said, trying to sound calm, although he 
really felt like screaming and punching something over and over. Then he felt a 
touch on his arm. It was Becca. 

“Look, your dad is . . . going to be okay. There were hundreds of witnesses 
back there. And we have passports and tickets,” she said. “Plus a little bit of 
cash. The best thing to do is get off at the next stop, wherever that is. Go to the 
American embassy, or call it first, or whatever, and do our best to explain what’s 
been happening. We can try to get in touch with Isabella Mercanti from there. If 
she’s your father’s friend, she’ll help us.” 

Wade looked at her. Suddenly, he could breathe again. “Yeah, you’re right. 
That’s amazing that you could figure all that out. Under pressure and 
everything.” 

Becca sighed. “I have some practice, but never mind that. Are we all 
agreed?” 

Everyone nodded. They found cabin seven, a small room with two facing 
bench seats with a narrow bed folded up overhead above each one. They sat 
down, trying to catch their breath as the train picked up more speed. Outside the 
windows the downtown was diminishing rapidly into suburbs and wooded areas 
broken by highways. It was a gray day like the day before. Germany was a gray 
place. 

Lily pulled her tablet from her bag and swiped at the screen. 

“The next town with an American embassy is a place called Magdeburg. It’s 
a pretty big city—” 

The compartment door jostled suddenly and squeaked open. 

“Sorry, zis cabin-zee is taken-zee,” said Darrell. 

The door swung wide to reveal two men with flat expressionless faces 
blocking the way like a pair of oak trees. 

“Whoa, what the—” Wade stood. 

A third man with a plump red face and badly dyed black hair squeezed 
between the man-trees. He had a cell phone at his ear. 

“Ya,” he said into it. Then he lowered it. “You, show me ticket, now!” 

Without thinking, Wade showed him his ticket. 

The man barked into the phone. “Bologna.” 

At the sound of the word, Wade’s stomach twisted. Why had he simply 


obeyed the man? 

Redface turned the phone around and snapped a picture of them. Bwip! A 
moment later, he said, “Ya!” into the phone again and hung up. 

In an accent as thick as peanut butter, the red-faced man with the black 
helmet hair said, “If you vant to zee your vater Dr. Keplen alife again... you 
vill come viss us. Now.” 





Chapter Twenty-Nine 


Darrell had expected this from the beginning. 

Ugly guys with ugly guns and thick accents. “Come viss us.” It was playing 
out like the bad screenplay of a cheesy foreign spy movie. He knew it would be 
this way. He was only surprised it hadn’t happened sooner. This was Germany, 
after all. The capital of spies and murder and death and foreign movies and spies. 

The tree-size men pushed them into an empty corridor. Naturally, it was 
empty; all the other passengers had already found their cabins and were making 
themselves comfortable eating warm snacks. If people had been moving in the 
corridor, the kids could have made a scene and the bad guys might have been 
arrested. Or, wait. Not arrested. The bad guys were working with the police. Or 
fake police. Whatever. They were all spies, and spies with accents were always 
bad news. 

“Zis vay,” the red-faced spy said. His hair shone like a jet-black bowling ball. 
It was probably crusty and sticky. 

Never mind his hair, plan our escape! 

The men marched the kids roughly down the narrow corridor, through the 
heavy connecting door and onto the platform between the cars. The wind was 
strong and nearly blew them off the train. 

No escape plans came to him there. 

The city had long disappeared behind them, and they were speeding through 
the last stretch of suburbs dotted with trees and houses, until finally there were 
no houses and just forest. 


A good place to dump our bodies. 

“Into ze next car!” 

Darrell wished he had the sort of brain that would look at their situation and 
come up with an instant foolproof plan for escape. A movie once showed into 
the mind of the hero, and it buzzed like a computer, an electronic head. That 
would be so cool right now. 

“Hurry alonk,” Redface said. “Ze next car.” 

The train began to slow. The next station appeared in the distance. Two black 
SUVs were idling on the street outside the station. Not good. Sliding their guns 
into their pockets, the two giants nudged the children toward the end of the next 
car to the stairs that lowered to the platform, while their boss got on his phone 
again. 

Checking with Mommy? 

Then he had a thought. It was a small thought, but he’d seen enough movies 
about trains to know what happens when a train pulls into a station. He poked his 
fingers into Lily’s and Wade’s backs and whispered, “Get ready to run.” 

“They have guns!” Lily whispered. 

“Silence!” Redface spat. “Keep movink to ze door.” 

Darrell took a chance, and purposely stumbled to the floor. 

“Get up—” 

It was a short delay, but what he expected to happen, happened. Even before 
the train stopped, several compartment doors swung wide and passengers 
plowed into the corridor. 

“Run!” said Darrell. He lurched to his feet and pushed his friends forward 
into a tangle of passengers. 

“Hey!” “Ach du lieber!” the passengers yelled, but the kids rammed their 
way through them, past the connecting door and into the next car, bounding 
down that corridor to the end. The train jerked once. Becca stopped short and 
pointed out the window. “Look!” 

Two more extra-large men in suits quickly climbed aboard. 

“Now there are five of them!” Lily said. 

“Keep moving!” said Wade, pushing them farther away from the men. Darrell 
realized soon enough that they were going to run out of train, and they did. The 
door to the final car was locked. 

“Tt’s the baggage car,” said Becca. 

Lily pounded on the door with her fists. “Let us in!” 

“Eine minute!” shouted a voice behind the door. Two bolts were shoved back. 


The door opened a crack. “Was ist das?” 

As the train picked up speed, Darrell heard the thugs crashing into the car 
toward them. “We need to—” 

Becca rattled off a couple of sentences that sounded like she was coughing. 
But apparently that’s what German sounded like, because the mustached man 
behind the door let them into the baggage car, then bolted the door behind them. 

“T told him I needed medication from my suitcase—” 

The door shook. “Lassen Sie Uns rein!” grunted a voice. “Die Kinder sind 
Ausreisser! Runavays!” 

The security guard growled. “Vhat now?” 

“They’re lying!” said Lily. 

They jumped over bags and suitcases to the door at the far end of the car. 
Pushing it open, they found themselves staring at the receding tracks. The train 
was racing quickly over the miles now, approaching top speed. 

Unlocking the far door, the baggage guard reluctantly let the four thick men 
and Redface into the car. They pushed him aside, but he snagged one of the 
goons and started arguing his head off. Redface and his thugs simply pushed 
through to the rear and trapped the kids on the outside platform. 

“No more runnink!” Redface grunted. “Giff us ze key.” 

The wind tore icily around them. The guard inside was ranting in a high- 
pitched voice now. 

Darrell’s brain scanned their options when he suddenly came up with a 
second amazing idea. He dug into his backpack, pulled out the pitch pipe, and 
held it out over the tracks. “You want the key? Here’s the key. It belonged to 
Vogel. One more inch, I toss it overboard.” 

The men froze. “No, do not,” said one of them. 

“Zey know nussing!” said Redface. 

“Oh yeah?” Darrell snarled. “Well, this is what was in the safe at the tomb. 
The secret you’ve all been looking for. That pretty lady told you to get it, didn’t 
she?” Nice detail, he thought, and it seemed to work. The men mumbled at one 
another. As quickly as the train had gained speed, it slowed again. They were 
approaching a bridge. The lead car clattered onto it, slower still. 

“Zey know nussing!” Redface repeated, his face getting redder and puffier. 
“Get it before ze next station!” The thugs lunged forward like the front line of 
the Texas Longhorns, pinning all of them to the back rail. 

The space was too cramped to hold them. Lily kicked out, while Wade 
squirmed in front of Becca. Darrell managed to wrestle his arm free and fling the 


pitch pipe. One of the men shouted as it sailed through the air, and clattered onto 
the tracks. Redface responded by shoving the shouter right off the platform. 
“Find it! Get it!” 

That left Redface and three goons. His thoughts popping one after another, 
Darrell pushed forward, and Redface fell back through the door into the baggage 
car, where the guard was yelling on the phone. 

Wade moved to whip the dagger from his pack but settled for kicking one guy 
sideways in the knee. He fell headfirst on the platform. Becca and Lily took 
turns slapping another on the ears, while he cursed at them. Darrell jumped at the 
remaining guy, pushing him off balance on his way past, and the kids found 
themselves back in the baggage compartment. 

Redface fumbled in his coat for something, but Wade and Darrell together 
pushed him back outside, where he fell over the others on the platform floor. 
Together, Lily and Becca slammed and barricaded the door. 

The guard hustled over, his mustache flapping in anger. “I hev called ze 
conductor!” 

Wade pushed his hand into his pocket and pulled out the wad of bills his 
father had given him. “Help us. I’ll give you euros. Just go away and leave us 
the key.” 

The men battered on the door. “Open or ve’ ll shoot!” 

Leaning hard against the door, Wade peeled off a couple of bills, but the 
guard snatched the whole wad of cash. “Sank you!” He locked the platform door, 
then rushed away, tossing the key to Wade as he slipped into the forward car. 

“Hide behind the bags!” said Becca. 

Wade quickly opened the far door halfway, then joined the others behind a 
wall of baggage just as the three gunmen and Redface broke down the rear door 
and burst into the car. Seeing the far door open, they raced through it without 
looking. After the men had gone through, Darrell rushed over and double bolted 
the door behind them. 

“I can’t believe we’re still alive,” Becca breathed. 

Lily burst out with something between a laugh and a scream. 

“Just wait!” 





Chapter Thirty 


Wade knew they had only moments before the creeps battered their way back 
in. “We need another plan.” 

“Don’t ask me,” said Darrell. “I’m all planned out.” 

“Plus you just threw away one of our clues,” Lily grumbled. “What if we 
need a pitch pipe again?” 

“We won’t,” said Darrell. “I have perfect pitch.” 

She narrowed her eyes at him. “I don’t know exactly what that is, but you’d 
better have it!” 

“Guys, we need to get off the train before it stops at another station,” Wade 
said. “Or worse, a border checkpoint. How soon will we reach Austria? 
Anybody?” 

“T’m looking,” Lily said, tapping her tablet. 

The train rolled through forests and valleys surrounded by mountains dotted 
with the occasional castle, mile-wide rivers, and twisting highways. 

“Probably less than an hour,” Lily said. 

Wade paced the length of the car. “We can’t depend on being lucky again. 
We’ll wait for the train to slow down and since we’re at the end of the train, we 
can just jump off and hide before anyone sees us.” 

Darrell tilted his head at Wade skeptically. “That’s your plan? Jump off the 
train?” 


He knew he could try to bluff it, but after crossing that bridge, the train hadn’t 
reached top speed again, which probably meant a station was not far, so he just 
said, “Yep. That’s it.” 

He opened the rear door and stepped onto the platform. As slowly as the train 
was going compared to the distant trees, it was speeding swiftly relative to the 
ground. He was pretty sure Einstein had a name for that phenomenon, but he 
didn’t have time to search his memory for it. “Who’s first?” 

“You’re first,” Lily said instantly. “If you don’t die, we’ll send Darrell. If he 
doesn’t die, Becca and I will go. Right, Bec?” 

“Yeah, sister,” she said. 

Wade grumbled. “Fair enough.” 

The train slowed more as he lowered himself to the bottom stair. The ground 
on the left side of the tracks was a ridge of tufted grass. Gripping his backpack 
strap with one hand, he jumped, slamming hard on the ground, then rolling over 
twice. He looked back. The train slowed even more. Hurry! Becca wrapped her 
arms around her bag and dropped off the platform. A little gawkily, but she 
rolled smartly. Lily and Darrell went at the same time. Darrell landed nearly on 
his feet, while she rolled on the ground and came to a stop in a heap. 

Pushing himself to his feet, Wade’s forearm ached sharply, but not as badly as 
when he’d fractured it playing baseball. He turned it gently and it felt better, so 
he ignored it. “Everyone okay?” 

They all mumbled something and wobbled toward him, which was good 
enough. The train rolled for a half mile or so down the rails before it disappeared 
behind the trees around a curve in the tracks. It whistled twice, and the brakes 
squealed. 

“As soon as they discover we’re not on the train, they’ll comb the area,” 
Becca said. “We need to be long gone.” 

“Comb the area,” Darrell said with a smile. “Official spy talk.” 

“Shh.” Wade listened for the sound of the train leaving the station. It didn’t 
come. “Stops are usually shorter than this. I think the train is still there. We 
should see what’s going on.” 

Lily gave him a look. “That seems risky.” 

“Tt is, but right now they don’t know where we are,” he said. “The more we 
find out the better off we’ ll be.” 

“You’re saying we should spy on the spies?” said Darrell. 

“Yes.” Without waiting for them to argue, Wade darted off through the tall 
grass, hoping his friends would follow him. He’d feel pretty stupid if they didn’t. 


Thankfully, they did. 

Staying close to the shelter of the trees, they made their way stealthily around 
the bend in the track toward the station. A black SUV and two police cars were 
parked and idling next to the platform. Three thugs and Redface had exited the 
train and were standing near. The man who had jumped after the pitch pipe 
hobbled out of one of the police cars. He pointed both up and down the tracks 
with his one good arm, which also glinted with the silver pitch pipe. The others 
seemed to agree with whatever he told them. Finally one of the tree-size men 
reentered the train while the others drove away. The train started up again. 

“So,” said Lily, “what did we learn, Professor Wade?” 

He released his breath. “That by keeping a guy on the train, they’re not sure 
we’re not still hiding on it. This is good. They know we’re heading to Bologna 
because I stupidly told them—” 

“We all would have done the same thing,” Becca said. 

Wade half smiled. “Thanks. But as long as they don’t know that we found a 
dagger in the crypt, they don’t know about Achille Marozzo or any fencing 
school. If we’re smart, we can get there without them finding out. Plus we have 
Dad’s friend to help us get him back.” 

“Fine, we learned a lot,” said Lily. “Good work.” 

“But no way are we done with them,” Darrell said. 

Becca nodded. “So what’s next. How do we get to Italy?” 

“For starters, we’ll have to find a ride that keeps us off the grid,” said Lily. 
“Darrell, come with me. You two stay here. Two kids aren’t as suspicious as 
four.” 

“Good,” Wade said. As he watched the two of them head into town, he was 
pretty sure he heard Darrell humming. Even better. 

Becca stared down the tracks long after the train had vanished. “Wade, did 
we do the right thing? Leaving without your dad? I mean, I know we didn’t have 
a choice then, but we do now. Part of me thinks we should go back and just tell 
everyone what we know. Go to our embassy or the newspapers, and ask for help. 
I don’t know. It’s kind of crazy to be going farther away.” Her eyes were dark 
with worry, as Wade imagined his own were. 

“Yeah, I don’t know, either,” he said. “Except that Dad said not to trust 
anybody. He’d want us to stay free.” He drew out the dagger. It glinted in the 
waning sunlight. “This is some part of the Legacy and the reason at least two 
people are dead. Those creeps wanted it. I think keeping the dagger safe and 
away from them is the only leverage we have right now.” It was quite a speech, 


and he wondered if it even made sense. 

Becca searched his face. She was quiet for a long minute, then said, “All 
right. We’ll try to get to Bologna and Isabella Mercanti. But at the first sign of a 
black suit, we’re heading for the embassy.” 

Wade laughed. “Black suit? We’re going to Italy, don’t forget.” 

“You know what I mean,” she said, cracking a dimply smile. 

Wade wanted to keep talking like this to her. It was surprisingly comfortable 
and comforting, and it kept him from thinking too deeply about what his father 
was going through in Berlin. He really hoped the men on the train were bluffing 
when they said, “If you ever want to see your father alive again...” 

In fact, he needed to believe it was an empty threat. Or else he wouldn’t be 
able to go on another minute. 

There was a sudden pop from the end of the street as a truck rumbled toward 
them, snorting and coughing up a cloud of blue smoke. It gained speed, then 
suddenly slowed down and swerved to the roadside. 

Instinctively, he took Becca’s arm. “Into the trees—” 

“Wade!” Darrell poked his head out of the truck cab. “Wade! Here’s our ride. 
A supermarket truck!” 

The driver howled with laughter as he pulled up and hopped down from the 
cab with Darrell and Lily. 

“He said we have kind faces,” Lily said. “Which, of course, we do.” 

“T go Bologna,” the driver said. “Two times week. Come.” 

Becca wrinkled her nose at Wade. “What about ‘don’t trust anyone’? Do you 
think—” 

“Come, come!” The driver opened the back flap for Darrell to climb in, 
thrashing the canvas when the others hesitated. “I no bad. I hev family. 
Chiddren. Two. Come. Is good truck!” 

When neither he nor Becca moved, Lily marched over to them. “He has a 
nice face, don’t you think?” 

“I know, but. . .” Wade started. 

“You can tell a lot about a person from his face. And his Facebook. He’s 
posted the cutest pictures of his kids. Look.” Lily showed them her tablet. A boy 
was giving a girl for a ride on his shoulders. He wore a fake mustache. “I know 
it’s crazy, but he looked okay. He had a truck, he sounded Italian, so Darrell and 
I made a leap. Plus he has chiddren. Two. And now we have our ride. Come on, 
guys. Darrell’s already made himself at home in the back.” 

The driver did have a pretty good face, after all. Mostly one big smile. Not all 


that different from Uncle Henry’s. “Okay,” he said. “Thanks a lot, sir.” 
“Ticky tocky!” the driver replied, laughing and flapping the canvas for them 
to hurry. “You hide. You sleep. We be Bologna for lunch!” 


Chapter Thirty-One 


The truck was jammed with crates of what Darrell told them turned out to be a 
chief German export to Italy: soft drinks and mineral water. 

“People,” he said, “we are now officially German cargo!” 

“Hiding in a soda truck,” said Lily, grinning as the driver secured the flap and 
started up again. “This is so going into my blog.” 

For the next three hours, the truck wove slowly down through the hills to the 
Austrian border checkpoint, where the driver was a twice-weekly visitor. When 
the guards lifted the flaps, they saw only crates of bottles and cans and quickly 
waved him on. 

After that the truck made stops at markets and stores along the way. The final 
border crossing into Italy was swift and the route more or less direct to small 
shops and village markets until there were only a few crates left. 

Judging by a dream about his ransacked room in Austin—from which he 
woke in a sweat—Wade realized he must have slept through at least part of the 
bumpy overnight ride. Sitting up, he found that his arm throbbed from the elbow 
down, but not into the wrist, which moved more or less easily. That meant a 
muscle injury and not any kind of bone fracture. Darrell was sound asleep, his 
mouth open. Becca was awake, her arms wrapped around her knees with Lily 
leaning on her shoulder. She didn’t look like she wanted to talk. 

By late morning the truck was all but empty and parked at a depot with lots 


of other trucks. They thanked the driver again, he wished them luck, and they 
were soon out on the streets of Bologna. 

As their first attempt to contact Isabella Mercanti, Lily dialed the University 
of Bologna, then handed the phone to Becca, who stuttered some halting Italian 
into it. She was put on hold several times, and finally connected to someone. 

Becca asked for Dr. Mercanti, then listened, frowning, for several minutes, 
saying, “Ciao?” a few times, before shutting her eyes, saying, “Grazie,” and 
hanging up. She moved the phone from her ear and looked at it. “It was all 
crackly for a few minutes—Lily, I think your battery is going—but I got most of 
it.” 

“What did they say? More bad news?” said Darrell. 

“This is, what, Wednesday?” said Becca. “Isabella Mercanti missed her 
lecture two days ago. And the university hasn’t been able to get in touch with her 
since then.” 

“Two days ago we were in Berlin,” said Wade. 

Lily folded her arms around herself. “This can only mean one thing, right? 
We’re all thinking it. They kidnapped her. Or killed her—” 

“No,” Becca said. “Not that.” 

“Well, her husband was in Asterias, and he didn’t die in any accident. He was 
killed. And now they took care of her.” 

Wade’s legs felt suddenly as weak as his forearm. He slumped down to the 
curb, stared at the cobblestones, then looked up at the others. “So we’re alone. 
We have no idea what’s going on with Dad, we’re alone, and we have no cash or 
friends. We have to do something.” 

Becca held out the phone to Darrell. “Start by calling your mom again. Leave 
a message. Tell her we need help. But that’s all. She’ Il call back when she can.” 

Darrell took it and tapped in the number. He tapped it in a second time. “Uh 
... this isn’t working.” 

Lily pulled it back. “Uh-oh. Becca, you were right. My battery’s dying. 
That’s what all that crackly business was.” 

“Send Sara an email,” Wade said. “You can do that on a tablet, right?” 

Lily threw her phone into the bottom of her bag. “She won’t get it until she’s 
out of the jungle, but yeah.” 

Darrell tapped in a quick message and hit Send. “Let’s find what we came 
here for,” he said. 

“The Sala d’Arme,” Becca said. “The fencing school.” 

Swiping her tablet, Lily said, “Achille Marozzo’s school is on Via Ca 


Selvatica,” pronouncing the street name slowly and still apparently managing to 
mangle it enough to make Becca laugh. 

“Tt’s their own fault for having so many letters in a word,” Lily said. “What’s 
wrong with ‘Main Street’? Anyway, according to Google maps, we can walk to 
it. Follow the guide...” 

The route was not straight, but Wade couldn’t imagine that any route in what 
was essentially a medieval Italian city would be. After making their way along a 
couple of broad avenues, they entered an older, narrower series of streets that 
wandered and crossed and looped and sometimes ended in blind alleys. 

An hour later, they were deep among ancient ways bordered by low stone 
buildings, all topped with red tile roofs. And there it was, the Via Ca Selvatica, a 
narrow flat street at the end of which stood a motley collection of school-like 
buildings clustered behind a high rough-stone wall. It took them a few minutes 
to find a door in the wall. It was locked. 

“Over the wall. Come on,” said Darrell. He and Wade hoisted the girls up and 
followed them inside the wall to a large paved courtyard. Among more modern 
school buildings, and not visible from the street, stood an old church-like 
structure with a set of wide stairs leading up to its main doors. 

“The Sala d’Arme is still a fencing school,” Lily said, half looking at the 
building, half at her tablet. “It teaches the same technique that Achille Marozzo 
originated in the sixteenth century and that he probably taught Copernicus when 
he studied in Bologna in the early fifteen hundreds. Pretty cool, huh?” 

“Pretty cool,” said Becca, starting up the stairs with her. 

The windows were dark. And they heard nothing. Neither the clash of blades 
nor the yelling, shouting, and taunting that might be expected from a school of 
swordsmanship. 

Together Wade and Darrell pulled on the bronze handles on the doors. They 
wouldn’t budge. 

“They’re closed,” Lily said. “We’ve had this problem before.” 

On the wall next to the doors was a sleek alphanumeric keypad with a slot for 
a security card under it. Clearly it would take only the right combination of 
digits, and they had no card. 

In addition to the keypad, there was on the right-hand door a small bronze 
plate with the entwined letters AM in the center. 

Between the two letters was a keyhole, though it was unlike any keyhole they 
had seen before. The hole was not round but slot-like, narrow at either end and 
wider in the middle, with little dimples on each side. 


Darrell pounded on the doors. They listened and waited. Becca stood away 
from the doors. “Hey! Anyone! Apra la porta?” 

No response. 

“Now what?” said Lily. 

Wade couldn’t take his eyes from the keyhole on the door. He bent down to 
examine it more closely. There were no scratch marks directly around the 
keyhole, which he thought was odd for what looked like a very old lock. Instead, 
there was a perfect circle scratched into the plate at a radius of about two inches 
from the center of the lock, as if the key had something attached to it that 
scratched the plate when it was turned in the lock. 

Lily pounded on the doors to no result. “Open up, AM! We hid in a soda 
truck to get here—” 

“Hold on.” Wade unzipped his backpack and unwrapped the dagger from its 
velvet cover. 

“You’re kidding, right?” said Darrell. “You’re going to stab your way in?” 

“Not really,” Wade said. He studied the keyhole again to see if it was big 
enough, then he carefully slid the dagger’s blade into it. 

“Okay, careful... ,” Lily said. 

With each wave of the blade, the dagger shifted up and down. It stopped 
when the handle guard was up against the groove scratched into the plate. Once 
the dagger was all the way in, he turned it gently clockwise. It wouldn’t move. 
When he turned it the other way—counterclockwise—the lock mechanism 
clicked and shifted. 

“Of course,” he whispered. “All the planets in our solar system revolve 
counterclockwise. Copernicus again.” He turned the dagger one complete 
revolution. A second. A third revolution started a soft pinging sound that lasted 
about ten seconds before there was a deep thunk, then silence. 

“Whoa,” said Darrell. 

“My thoughts exactly,” Becca added. 

Wade knew he had a dumb grin on his face, but it was only partly because the 
dagger worked. He realized all at once in a strange, exhilarating rush that they 
had solved several codes, retrieved an ancient dagger from a crypt, eluded an 
army of killers, crossed half of Europe, found an old door to an old school, and 
were now unlocking it. 

And this was just the beginning. 

If Becca was right, there was more after this, and more and more— 

“Are we ever going in, Smiley?” Darrell asked. 


“Sorry, yeah.” He removed the dagger and pushed the door inward. As heavy 
as the old door was, it slid open soundlessly and with ease, like the door of the 
Kupfermann tomb. The air inside the building was cool. It smelled of old stone. 
They tiptoed into a long high-ceilinged hallway of arches and columns and stood 
silently, looking ahead into the dim empty distance, when a bright silver sword 
flashed down in front of them and a voice hissed from the shadows. 

“Don’t move a centimeter!” 





Chapter Thirty-Two 


“Who invades our sacred precincts? Tell me instantly or die!” 

The words had been said—in a kind of lilting English that somehow made 
Lily think of blue water and warm sand—by a young man in a tight-fitting white 
tunic and leggings. His face was chiseled and angular, and his brown hair, as 
wavy as the dagger’s blade, cascaded to his shoulders. 

“Uh...” Darrell mumbled. “We’re . . . tourists?” 

“This is an extremely private private school,” the young man said, not 
dropping his sword or his Rs. “And very securely locked.” 

Lily felt Becca’s eyes on her. Why? Why is she looking at me when this guy’s 
face is standing in front of us? Then she realized that her mouth was hanging 
open. She closed it quietly, but not before she found herself saying, “Your accent 

The young man seemed about to speak when he glanced down at Wade’s 
hand. That old dagger was still out. The young man immediately dropped his 
sword to his side and bent slightly at the waist. “My deepest apologies,” he said. 
“That is ... a rare dagger. Very rare.” His brow furrowed. “You found it in... 
Berlin?” 

They shared a look. “How did you know that?” Becca asked. 

The young man looked at her for a second, then back at the dagger. “There 
were very few ever made, nearly all of them accounted for. Early sixteenth 
century. But you no doubt know this already.” He bowed again. “My sincere 


apologies. I was expecting .. . not you. May I examine it?” 

“Yes,” Lily replied, as if he was speaking directly to her. 

Wade held out the dagger and the young man took it carefully. “Yes. This is 
one of Achille’s blades. Excuse me, Achille Marozzo, the sword master who 
started our school. He founded it in this very building and had many illustrious 
students. But, again, you must already know this, or you would not be here. Like 
others who have found their way to us from time to time, you have come to visit 
our library, the earliest room of our school, yes?” 

Books? Really? Are the relics just books? 

Without waiting for them to respond, the man said “Yes, of course you have.” 
His expression changed as he handed the dagger back. “You were not directly 
followed?” 

“Followed?” said Becca, her first word for some time. “How did you... I 
mean, why did you think that?” 

The young man narrowed his eyes. “Your visit . . . but there will be time later. 
Come. Quickly. As you might guess, we are in lockdown.” 

Why would we guess that? Who does he think we are? 

He spun on his heels—dquite elegantly, Lily thought—and pressed a button on 
the wall next to the door. 

There followed the sound of bolts shifting and moving that ended with a 
sharp echo. “Secure once more.” Then he stared at their faces as if taking notes 
for a portrait and swung his sword in a wide arc in front of him. 

“My name is Carlo Nuovenuto. I shall escort you to the library myself. 
Follow me. Hurry.” 

And hurriedly they went, as Carlo led them down the corridor, their footsteps 
reverberating against the bare stone. 

“Why is the school in lockdown?” asked Wade. 

“PII explain later.” Without another word, he turned left into a high-walled 
room whose ceiling was painted with fat naked babies and clouds. From there 
they passed through a vaulted archway into a long red-windowed hallway. One 
room after another, passage by passage, Carlo Nuovenuto led them deeper and 
deeper to what appeared to be the very rear of the old building. 

“Carlo,” said Lily, smiling. “You must be Italian, right?” 

“Si. Half,” he said. “The other half . . . many things.” 

Darrell made a barely audible sound in his throat. She turned to see him share 
a look with Wade, who rolled his eyes. 

Uh-huh. You wish you looked like this guy, she thought. She was sure Darrell 


and Wade wondered whether Carlo could even be trusted and were hanging 
back, ready to leap into action if he tried anything. Guys, she wanted to say, 
Carlo sword fights for a living! 

“By the way,” he said as he paused at a small closet stuffed with fencing 
stuff. He reached into it. “Here’s a carrier for the dagger... eh... your names?” 

“Oh, right,” said Wade. “I’m Wade Kaplan. This is my stepbrother, Darrell, 
our friend, Becca, and—” 

“Lily!” she said. 

Carlo nodded to each of them. “You’ll want to protect the edges of the 
dagger, Wade. You may need it later. This sheath is made of a synthetic material 
that will keep the blade sharp, and, not incidentally, hide it from scanners and 
other detection equipment.” 

“Really?” said Darrell. “You mean at airports and stuff?” 

“Just so. The sheath’s strap hangs over the shoulder and conceals the weapon 
under your shirt.” 

Wade took the lightweight scabbard. “Thanks.” 

“This way.” Carlo led them into a room that was completely unfurnished. 
There was a single narrow door in one wall. He approached the door. There was 
a sudden humming, and he stopped, producing a phone from his tunic pocket. 

“Si?” he answered. A voice chirped excitedly on the other end. “Si. Pronto.” 
He closed the phone. “You must excuse me. You will be safe in the library.” 

“Safe?” said Becca. “It’s a library .. .” 

Carlo turned his eyes on Wade. “Hold tightly on to that,” he said, pointing to 
the dagger. With a twirl of his heels and hair, he was gone. 

“He’s telling us we’ll be safe?” whispered Darrell. “Lockdown? Did those 
creeps track us here? How did they find the fencing school so fast? How are they 
doing that?” 

“T don’t know, but we’d better hurry,” said Lily. “The door looks similar to 
the one on the front of the building. Dagger time.” 

Wade inserted the blade as before, turned it counterclockwise three times, and 
the door opened. In semidarkness beyond the door stood a narrow corridor 
barely two feet wide from wall to wall. It looked ancient, but the air was dry, and 
there was a faint hum coming from somewhere high in the ceiling. 

Air-conditioning? Lily wondered. A security camera was positioned at the 
end of the corridor by the other door. The red light pulsing next to the lens told 
them it was filming. 

“Someone’s watching us,” Darrell whispered. 


“Carlo, probably, but he seems okay,” said Lily, though okay wasn’t the word 
in her head. “And it sounds like he knows what he’s doing. Anyway, it’s too late 
to turn back now.” 

Wade slowed in the passage. “All right, but look. Carlo knows the dagger is 
valuable. And it’s like a sign that we’re good. We can be trusted. He didn’t ask a 
lot of questions, just brought us here, so he must know what we’re looking for. 
Why the library? Maybe the relics are books.” 

“Please keep moving,” said Becca. “I really can’t stand the dark.” 

By the end of the passage, they were in almost total darkness. Lily vainly 
tried to remember the sequence of rooms and how far from the street entrance 
they might be, when Wade unlocked a third door with the dagger. They 
descended a set of stairs into a chamber more opulent than any she had ever 
seen. Gold threaded tapestries of mythological scenes hung heavily from three 
walls. On its ceiling was a painting of the sun in brilliant yellow and crimson, 
with gold rays splaying out from the center to each corner. 

Antique bladed weapons were arranged elaborately on the fourth wall. None 
were identical to their dagger, though some looked pretty close. Others were 
even more fanciful, including some swords that looked like desert weapons, with 
long curved blades and a vaguely Arabic feel to them. Lily was going to say they 
looked like movie props when she realized that the props were likely made to 
look like them. 

“So Achille Marozzo made all these things?” she asked. 

The room was airy despite its being underground, and there was something 
vaguely futuristic about it, as if the past and the future came together there. 

“Probably,” said Darrell. “Man, I wish we could borrow some of them. We 
should all have weapons. Swords would be so cool.” 

“And impossible to hide,” said Becca. “A dagger is dangerous enough to be 
carrying around.” 

“There’s only one book in the ‘library’?” said Wade. 

In the center of the room was a long, wide table made from a single, thick 
slab of oak. It was surrounded by a half dozen oak chairs. 

There were two antique oil lamps at the head of the table and between them a 
small stand on which sat a compact, leather-bound book. It was deep red with 
faded brass guards to protect each corner and a pair of similarly faded clasps to 
keep it closed. 

The brass guards were engraved with daggers like the one Wade set on the 
table in front of him. 


Imprinted in gold across a flat panel on the cover was a title in what Lily 
knew now were Gothic German letters similar to those on the Kupfermann tomb. 
She watched Becca’s face as she read the title. She seemed to stop breathing. 

“Bec, are you okay—” 

“What is it? What does it say?” asked Wade. 

Becca slumped into the nearest chair, ran her fingers lightly over the gold 
letters, then translated them aloud. 


TTT 

THE DAY BOOK OF 

NICOLAUS COPERNICUS 
His SECRET VOYAGES IN EARTH AND HEAVEN 

FAITHFULLY RECORDED 

BY His ASSISTANT 

HANs NOVAK 
BEGUN A.D. 1514 


ttt 





Chapter Thirty-Three 


“The Day Book of Nicolaus Copernicus?” Darrell said. “His diary? Do you 
think it’s real? How did it end up here... ?” 

As Becca stared at the leather cover imprinted with gold, the sound of 
Darrell’s voice faded until the chamber became so hushed that she heard nothing 
save her own excited breathing. 

Finally Lily tapped her on the shoulder. “Becca, can you read it? I think this 
is why Carlo brought us here.” 

Light from the lamps flickered across the gold print on the cover, as if the 
words themselves were on fire. “Yes, I think so.” Adjusting herself in the chair, 
Becca shifted the lamps on either side of the book so there was no glare, and 
slowly, carefully, as if she were handling something alive, she loosened the 
clasps and lifted the cover. 

Though obviously centuries old, and solidly bound in boards and leather, its 
front hinge opened easily, and the cover lay flat against the surface of the raised 
stand. 

“Um... everybody sit,” she said. “This probably won’t be fast.” 

Wade turned his face up to the door, listening. “It’s quiet up there. I guess 
we're Okay.” 

The thing Becca noticed right away when she opened to the first page was the 
handwriting. It was plain and legible. Copernicus’s assistant, Hans Novak, 


whoever he was, had good penmanship. 

Darrell peeked over her shoulder. “Most pen and ink manuscripts fade after a 
while,” he said. “This is in really good condition. It’s been taken care of for the 
last five hundred years. The air in the room is cooled to the right temperature. 
The light is veiled. They know what they’re doing. Mom shows me lots of this 
kind of stuff.” 

For a moment, the four shared a look as if they were all thinking the same 
thing. Sara Kaplan. Roald Kaplan. Both were far away from them. People were 
missing. Some were dead. And here they were, moments away from discovering 
why it was all happening. 

The Copernicus Legacy. The twelve relics. 

Is the secret hidden in these pages? 

Becca turned one page, then another and another. “It looks to be mostly in 
German, but I see some Italian and Latin in here, too, so it may be a hodgepodge 
of different languages. I’m not as good in some as in others.” 

“Better than the rest of us,” said Darrell, and Lily nodded. 

“And there are pictures,” she said, finding pencil sketches of tiny devices, 
motors, and mechanisms, then a series of abstract diagrams, boxes, and triangles, 
as well as what could only be described as great airy masses, clouds maybe, or 
oceans, mostly done in pencil, some in black or brown ink and washed with 
color. 

Then a word popped out at her. A single word. Stern. German for star and 
one of the words that started this whole adventure. From then on, she couldn’t 
draw her mind away from the text. Turning back to the first page, she began to 
translate, haltingly at first, then with more vigor as she grew accustomed to the 
old script. 


t 
I, Hans Novak, aged thirteen years, four months, eight days, here set down 
these words as Magister Nicolaus Copernicus has told them to me and as I 
myself have lived them. 


The words swept over her, drawing her back to a time and place far away 
from their own. 


To begin, I must record what happened before my humble appearance in 
the Magister ’s story. 


Nicolaus Copernicus was born in 1473 in the town of Toru ‘n, Poland, 
under stars that proclaimed him a visionary and a rebel. 

How true were those stars! 

+ 

At the age of eighteen, already on the path that would later crown him 
with glory, Nicolaus attended the great University in Krakow. 

He studied hard. I know that, of course, as everyone must have, from his 
brilliance. He became a canon in law at Bologna. There he met the sword 
master, Achille Marozzo. At Via Cà Selvatica, he learned the art of the blade 


“I knew it!” Darrell slapped his hand on the table. “He was right here! In this 
place. Man. Go on, Becca. Sorry.” 


Before he returned home to Poland, Nicolaus was given a gift from 
Achille. He related it to me thus: 

“What is this?” Nicolaus said. 

Achille laughed. “A master sword for a master swordsman! It is unlike 
any that I have forged so far. First you must name it. ” 

Nicolaus drew out a magnificent broadsword. “Himmelklinge,” he said. 
“Sky Blade. ” 

Achille approved, handing him a second gift. “To go with it, a dueling 
dagger, a prototype of my own design.” 

“Its blade undulates like the Baltic Sea,” Nicolaus said. 

Achille smiled. “May they both serve you well and protect you. ” 


“He’s talking about this dagger,” said Wade, holding it under the lamplight. 
“This actually belonged to Copernicus. Keep going.” 

“Uh .. .” she flipped a page. “There are several pages in, I don’t know, 
maybe Polish? I'll have to skip them for now. Here.” 


I enter the story in Frauenberg, called Frombork, on the shores of the 
Baltic. It is the thirteenth night of the second month of the year 1514. 
Because I can wield a pen, I am sent by the Bishop to assist the Magister with 
his work. 

I arrive after dusk. 

The night is cold, clear. The moon is a silver sphere rising aloft over the 


fir trees. The sky is sapphire black. 
“And I’m totally there,” Lily whispered, closing her eyes. 


“Do you love the stars?” the Magister asks as we stand atop his tower. 

“I do,” I tell him. “Though I know so little about them.” 

Copernicus shakes his head. “I look to the heavens, Hans, I work its 
numbers incessantly, but the teachings are . . . incorrect. The sun and stars, 
the planets, do not move as we were taught. I must know more!” 


Becca paused. Were there noises from the fencing school? Faint sounds? She 
listened. No, she thought. It’s nothing. Keep going. 


+ 
Then comes the fateful day when a knock comes on the door. Nicolaus 
leaps down the stairs. “It has arrived!” 
It is a ratty old scroll, said to be the secret writing of the great second- 
century astronomer Ptolemy, author of the infamous Almagest. 
“I know about him,” Wade said. “Ptolemy was the first to catalog the 
constellations in any kind of reasonable order. He found forty-eight of them. Dad 
taught them to me. They’re on my star map.” 


“Ptolemy,” Nicolaus says, “was as clever as you and I put together, Hans. 
This scroll describes astounding astronomical events visible only from the 
south. Hans, we must go!” 

And so, under cover of night and deception, we lock up the Frombork 
tower and ride the high road south. 


Becca paused to breathe slowly. “A journey south from Poland. But for 
what?” 
“Keep reading,” said Lily. “Please.” 


March 17, 1514. Following Ptolemy’s scroll, Nicolaus and I undertake a 
nearly fatal voyage to... 


“Tt gets all garbled here with some kind of code we haven’t seen yet,” Becca 
said. “It'll take work to figure it out. Pl skip it for now.” 


... Where he uses mathematical calculations and the positions of the stars 
to locate an ancient device first built by Ptolemy himself. 
“Tt is for this,” he says, “that we have risked our lives.” 


“Device? What kind of ancient device?” asked Lily. “Really, that’s all it says? 
This is so not helpful.” 

Becca was stumbling over words she didn’t know the meaning of, but they 
weren’t the only problem. There were obvious astronomical calculations, 
passages that looked like primitive algebraic equations, more strange drawings. 

“Does anybody else hear sounds from upstairs?” said Darrell. 

They listened. Something fell, clattered to the floor. Then quiet. 

“Keep going,” Lily said. 

Becca flipped over another three pages of coded script. “So that’s followed 
by another screwy part.” 


For days Nicolaus studies the device. “Ptolemy had a vision, but his 
device was doomed to fail. Ours shall not.” 

On the island, Nicolaus builds, he steals from this and that. What he 
cannot find, he forges with his own hands. He invents and reinvents. 

Then one evening, “Ptolemy’s dream is now complete! ” 

Soon, the long-promised celestial event occurs .. . 


“Something about an explosion of light,” Becca said. 


Nicolaus positions himself in the center of the device and I behind him... 
there is a hole in the sky, and the voyage begins . . . 


“A hole in the sky?” Wade jotted it down in his father’s journal. “What is he 
talking about? There’s no such thing as...” 

Becca kept turning pages. “This diary is coded for whole stretches of pages. 
It’s got numbers, letters, and there’s the letter V a bunch of times.” 

Wade turned to her, a frown creasing his forehead. What was going through 
his mind, she couldn’t imagine, but he must have pushed his worry about his 
father to the side, because then he bit his lip, and his fingers drummed on the 
table, which she’d seen him do when he was deep in thought. “I wish I had my 
books... .” 


She flipped through another several pages, then stopped at a page folded over 
itself. Delicately, she unfolded it, then gasped. 

“What?” said Lily. 

And there it was, in a sketch that reminded Becca of the famous drawings by 
Leonardo da Vinci. Though exactly what it was, she couldn’t say. 





“That’s the device? What in the world is it?” said Darrell. “It looks like a 
globe or something... or... is that a chair?” 
But she couldn’t stop reading, the words coming ever more quickly. 


+ 

Having laboriously brought the device back to _ , Nicolaus suddenly fears 
the vast power of the Knights of the Teutonic Order of Ancient Prussia, their 
murderous Grand Master, Albrecht, and the evil they will do if they possess 
the device. “It cannot fall into the hands of these men!” 


“You don’t think ...I mean... is the Teutonic Order still around?” asked 
Lily. “If Copernicus was afraid of them finding the relics then, could they be the 
same bunch of people chasing us now? Are the Knights still, you know, a 
thing?” 


Nicolaus makes a decision. 

From the machine’s giant frame, its grand armature, he will withdraw its 
twelve constellated parts—without which the device is inoperable. 

“I will entrust them to twelve... relic keepers...” 


“Guardians!” I say. 
“... who will vow to hide the device through all time!” 


Darrell nodded over and over. “The twelve relics are the twelve parts of the 
device Copernicus discovered. Plus you know what else? I bet GAC means the 
Guardians of Something of Copernicus. All we have to figure out is what the 
thing is that begins with A.” 

Becca’s stomach twisted. “Listen to this.” 


The relics will be hidden far from one another and all across the world, 
known and unknown. 

“The first relic will be presented to a man above all men who will raise it 
as if it were his own child,” Nicolaus says. 

“The relics will be bound, one to another. The first will lead to the last, so 
that—God forbid it should ever be necessary—the great machine might one 
day be reassembled. 

“This, Hans, this machine, will be my true legacy.” 


Wade stood and started pacing around the table, murmuring. “And there it is, 
the relics. The secret society of Guardians to protect them around the world. The 
first will circle to the last. The machine, whatever it is. The Copernicus Legacy 


” 


The door suddenly swung wide at the top of the stairs above them. It was 
Carlo, with a young girl their age, who was dressed and armed for fencing. 

“We’re being attacked,” Carlo said. “The Order has found you again. Take 
the book. It must be spirited away from here, kept on the move. You cannot 
escape up these stairs, there is another way—” 

“The Order!” Becca said. “So that’s who they are?” 

“The Teutonic Order killed Bernard Dufort and your friend.” 

“You know about Heinrich?” said Wade. 

Carlo pressed a stone on the wall. A hidden door sprang open. “It was 
Heinrich who told me to expect a visit to the school. His death caused the 
lockdown and invoked the Frombork Protocol. This way!” 

They hurried into a corridor that inclined downward. 

“What’s the Frombork—’” Darrell started. 

“Faster!” 

The passage stopped at yet another door. It swung open to reveal an even 


narrower set of stairs leading down into darkness. 

“Do you know anything about my father, Roald Kaplan?” Wade asked. “He 
was arrested in Berlin by the Order and the police—” 

“Arrested is not the word,” said Carlo. “And those policemen have other 
masters. I know little just yet, but I will find out. You must protect yourselves 
and the book now. Come, hurry!” He hustled them into the next chamber and a 
passage that sloped upward in a curve. 

“You don’t really want us to keep Copernicus’s diary,” said Becca, holding it 
carefully. “It’s priceless.” 

“The dagger was his, too,” said Lily. “I guess you know that.” 

“Left,” said Carlo, drawing them quickly into a further narrow passage. “As 
valuable as both are, the Guardians have taken an oath far more important. An 
oath to protect their children and their children’s children from the Order’s 
murderous greed and evil. It has been so for centuries.” 

“Are you a Guardian?” Lily asked. 

Carlo bowed his head. “I am one of the many who seek to honor 
Copernicus’s legacy and protect the relics. The road of a Guardian is often one 
of hiding and sacrifice, and not for everyone. But now, because the Protocol 
demands the relics be reunited and destroyed, we are all at risk. You included. 
This way—” 

Carlo arrived at a steel door. He paused. “Since 1543 the Frombork Protocol, 
devised by the Magister himself on his deathbed, has never been invoked. The 
Order had fallen apart over the centuries after Albrecht’s death, and the relics 
were safe. Then, four years ago, Heinrich Vogel detected strange new patterns of 
activity. A new master had emerged. With Vogel’s death, the inner circle of 
Guardians has been breached. The Frombork Protocol has begun.” 

“What can we do now?” Wade asked. 

“Go to Rome immediately,” Carlo said. “You will find what you need at Five, 
Via Rasagnole. Remember it. Five, Via Rasagnole. Repeat the name.” 

The kids did, one by one. 

“Five, Via Rasagnole,” Carlo said one last time, and then spelled it out, letter 
by letter, using the Roman numeral V to describe the number, which Becca found 
odd but helpful. 

“Remember this, too. You may not always find the help you seek. Some 
Guardians will protect their identities to the death. Others do not know their role 
until events discover it for them. We shall do what we can to hinder the Teutonic 
Order, and free your father, but your only hope is to stay ahead of them every 


step of the way.” 

“Every step of the way to what?” asked Darrell. 

“The end of the journey,” Carlo said. “The one that began five centuries ago 
—and started again in Berlin with you!” 

More cries came from above. An alarm jangled, then there was the smell of 
smoke. 

“Are those guys seriously the Knights of the Teutonic Order of Ancient 
Prussia?” asked Lily. 

Carlo snorted. “Obviously. Now come on!” 





Chapter Thirty-Four 


They flew through the door and under an arch, and plunged upward into a maze 
of intricate passages, a stampede of feet closing in behind. 

Carlo swung around. “Pll discover what I can about your father, rescue him if 
necessary. Through the red door!” 

They burst into a long room that smelled of gasoline and car wax. It might 
have once been the stables of the school, but it now seemed to be where they 
stored a collection of rare and antique cars. 

Standing calmly in front of them was a large woman with a wispy tangle of 
white hair. She barely looked up as she tugged on a pair of leather racing gloves. 
Carlo whipped off some words in Italian and handed her a thick brown envelope. 
The woman nodded slightly. Becca translated. “He told her we need a ride out of 
here. Fast.” 

Wade thought, Is there anything Becca can’t understand? 

The woman unhooked a set of keys from a collection hanging on the wall 
and, despite her bulk, slipped gingerly into the driver’s seat of a sleek gold 
coupe. 

Darrell gasped. “Holy cow! It’s a mint 1976 Maserati. I love those!” 

“Keep the diary safe,” Carlo said, looking directly at Becca. “It must be taken 
from here now, but I will come for it later. The Order will stop at nothing.” 

“How do they always know where we are?” asked Lily. 

“Give me your computer and your phone,” Carlo said. “The Order has 
military-grade tracking technology. Take this instead.” He slipped his hand into a 
pocket and removed a brand-new smartphone. “It’s encrypted so they won’t be 


able to track you at first. For emergencies only, understand? All calls under two 
minutes. Also... keep it charged. Here.” He passed Lily a charger. 

“Thank you!” said Becca, helping pry Lily’s fingers off her tablet. 

With a horrible thump, the red door buckled. One hinge popped off. 

“The Order’s here,” said the girl. “Time for our friends to leave. Studenti, 
vieni!” 

All at once, a side passage filled with the sound of thundering feet, and a 
stream of fifty or more fencing students poured into the garage. 

“Ready?” Carlo called to them. 

“Ready!” they sang in unison. 

“Take positions,” said the girl. The students flattened themselves against the 
walls on either side of the iron door, weapons raised. 

“Go!” Carlo yelled to the driver. “Buona fortuna, kids. You will see me 
again!” 

They dived into the car just when the door broke open. At least a dozen men 
in ski masks bounded in, wielding pistols with silencers. 

As if they had been waiting their whole lives for this, the armed students 
descended on the thugs from behind, catching them off guard. The room 
exploded in a clash of blades and muffled gunfire. 

“Cinture di sicurezza!” the driver shouted. 

Wade didn’t need a translator to tell him to strap on his seatbelt. The Maserati 
roared to life, drowning for an instant the mayhem in the room. While the 
students lunged furiously across the floor, keeping the thugs from appraching the 
car, a wide garage door flipped up into the ceiling. Daylight poured in from the 
top of a long ramp. 

With its driver laughing at the top of her lungs, the vintage Maserati fishtailed 
up the ramp and bounced wildly onto the busy streets of Bologna. 

They had escaped. 





Chapter Thirty-Five 


Paris, France 
March 12th 
6:12 p.m. 


THWACK-K-K! 

The noise-canceling headphones flattened Galina’s hair, so she rarely used 
them. Today, however, it was necessary. 

THWACK-K-K! 

At 440 feet per second, the sound of a titanium arrow striking its target made 
the walls of the basement gallery shudder. Removing the headphones, she stared 
through the crosshairs at the tiny dot of red light centered on the target, flipped 
the lever alongside the barrel to Silent, and fired a third round. 

Fhooo-wit! A bare whisper with only a slight decrease in speed—427 feet per 
second—and again the arrow pierced the target dead center. Yes. This was the 
setting she would use. 

As usual Ebner was lurking around somewhere. He was rarely far away 
unless she sent him to fetch something. She heard his shoes scuff the floor 
behind her. 

“The standard handgun bullet travels at eight hundred seventy feet per 
second,” Ebner said. “Which translates to some six hundred sixty miles per hour. 
These arrows move at, say, half that speed—” 


“The crossbow has a long and illustrious history as a hunting weapon,” 
Galina said. “These shafts are lightweight, hollow.” 

Ebner glanced at the target. Three arrows dead center, stunningly accurate, a 
tiny teardrop of liquid sliding from each hole. He had heard about the shooting 
range under the streets of her French office complex, though he had never been 
allowed inside. She had so many estates and offices and rooms here and there 
and everywhere, it was a wonder she could keep them straight. But then, Galina 
was remarkable for that, as in so many other things. 

“We are in the city. What can you hunt here?” he asked. 

She turned and glared at him, imagining his head balancing an apple on it. 
“People. What else? The reporter digging into the Le Monde murder arrives 
home every evening after a stroll by the river. Tonight, he will not arrive home.” 

She took aim for a fourth time when a phone rang in the vicinity of Ebner’s 
sunken chest. She glowered at the interruption as he fumbled to answer it. 

“Ya?” he said. “No . . . no, no! You incompetent fools!” 

Galina lowered the crossbow without removing the arrow. “What is it now?” 

“The computer signal has been lost. The school was on alert. We have 
casualties. The children have escaped Bologna.” 

Galina whipped the crossbow up to her shoulder and fired the final arrow 
downrange without taking aim. It struck the target as the others had, exactly in 
the center. “Prepare the yacht and my jet. I must be ready to move at any 
moment.” 

“Of course, Miss Krause. My apologies. The next time—” 

“There will be no next time for you, Ebner von Braun. Stop the children 
immediately, or I shall stop you.” 

With three swift gestures, she collapsed the crossbow into a fraction of its 
size and set it in a small case lined with fin-tipped titanium arrows. Slinging it 
over her shoulder, she stepped into an elevator, saying, “Street level.” Ebner 
hurried in behind her before the doors closed. 

“The Australian Transit is a success,” he said. “Our office in Sydney has 
received the mice. One day early.” 

“Only one day?” she said, a taste of bitterness on her lips. 

“Yes, Miss Krause. Baby steps,” he said. “Shall I instruct the laboratory to 
proceed with the Spanish Experiment?” 

She was silent as the elevator rose. One-hundred-and-ninety-seven days away 
was now one hundred and ninety-five. The doors slid open on a wide hallway 
filled with mirrors and elaborate Rococo paintings of hunting scenes framed in 


gold. She strode toward a set of glass doors at the far end of the hall. Ebner 
followed like a good puppy. 

“They promise greater success this time,” he added. “They are much closer to 
cracking the equations.” 

“Tell them to proceed. Inform me when you have results.” 

But until then, she thought, the fool children were misplaced in Italy, and she 
would have to go there, after all. Her mind agonized over the loss of the 
children, but her bigger concerns were the Order’s forces. They made mistakes. 
Back in the sixteenth century, Grand Master Albrecht von Hohenzollern would 
have been appalled at their incompetence and would have dealt with them 
harshly. 

Failure meant beheading. 

This was a different era, of course. She would have to make do. Money 
helped, and she had nearly unlimited funds. What she really needed was time. 
But sand falls only one way in an hourglass. 

She knew a sole genius of particular talents to complement her own, one to 
help her plan move more swiftly, but, sadly, he was unavailable. Ebner was as 
close as she had gotten. And she had to put up with his lurking and leering. 

Galina opened the glass doors and stepped outside onto a flight of stairs 
leading down to a grand public square. Sunset in one hour. 

Towering over Paris’s Place de la Concorde was the great Luxor Obelisk. 
Erected on the spot where the guillotine once enacted its vengeance, this 
priceless gift from Egypt was now a smog-enveloped inconvenience for 
motorbikes and cars to whiz around like so many toys. It was a shame that 
beheadings were no longer popular. 

“T will wander by the Louvre before I stroll the riverbank,” Galina said. “I 
must think.” 

Ebner followed her down two steps, a third. 

She stopped and turned. “And by that, I mean alone.” 





Chapter Thirty-Six 


The Maserati sliced its way through the Italian hills like a sharp knife through 
oversteamed broccoli. 

Unable to avert his eyes from the road, Wade’s heart thumped so wildly it 
pushed his lungs up into his throat, where he was pretty sure they stopped 


working. 
“Wade, you all right up there?” asked Lily. 
“Uh...” 


The driver laughed and nodded to the back. “C’é un cesto. Mangiate! ” 

“A basket?” said Becca. 

Darrell tugged at something behind his seat. “Right here. A picnic basket full 
of stuff. Bread, cheese, salami. Even Cokes!” He dove into it, passed it around, 
and the kids stuffed themselves for the first time in hours. Despite the driver 
sending the car squealing around a hairpin and onto a straightaway at a speed of 
what had to be well over a hundred miles an hour, Wade managed to wash down 
a hearty cheese and salami sandwich with strawberry-flavored mineral water. 

“Better. Much better,” he said. He turned to see Becca shaking her head at the 
diary. “What did you find?” 

“Something unhelpful,” she said. “Listen. This is from before the whole 
Teutonic Order thing.” 


As we leave the island, our precious cargo lashed to the deck of the ship, 


Nicolaus passes me a small scrap of paper. “To add to the diary.” 

“What is it?” I ask. 

“The man we met . . . he shared these numbers to explain how the device 
made the impossible possible. Hans, what do you think?” 

The winches and pulleys of my brain twist and stall as the ship sails west. 
Finally, I begin to see the significance of the numbers. 


Becca held out the diary to Wade. Her hands were trembling. “I don’t know 
who ‘the man we met’ is, but can you make sense of this?” 

The car was cruising quite calmly—for the moment—as Wade studied the 
yellow, weathered page and saw the following: 


ds? = -c?dt? + dl? + (k? + 12) (d02 + sin? @do2) 


“Algebra . . .” He puzzled over the sequence of letters and numbers, 
wondering at first if algebraic symbols were even around when Copernicus lived 
and wishing he knew more about the history of mathematics. 

Dad would know. 

Wade did his best to prod the winches and pulleys of his own brain and think 
like his father, but it wasn’t working. Worry over the man’s fate and the 
possibility of their own imminent death in Italian traffic made it impossible to 
focus. 

He tugged out his father’s student notebook. “This formula is way beyond 
me. In fact, I think it’s actually called a metric. Maybe Dad wrote about 
something in his classes with Uncle Henry .. .” 

The car accelerated swiftly now on a multilane highway. On their right, the 
sun had begun to set behind the hills. The Mediterranean lay beyond them. 

As Wade turned the scribbled pages of his father’s journal, he couldn’t stop 
imagining what was happening back in Berlin. His eyes glazed over. Dad in a 
cell? Or worse. 

“Wade?” Becca said, leaning over. 

“Right. Sorry.” He focused, searched the pages, then stopped when he read 
one particular notation. “Quantum physics? They didn’t know about any 
quantum physics in the sixteenth century.” 

“What are you saying—” Darrell started. 

Wade held up his hand for quiet. He turned one more page, checked the diary 
again, then finally shrugged. “The formula, or one quite like it, is actually in 


Dad’s journal. But I don’t see how it’s possible for it to be in the diary.” 

“What do you mean? It’s right there,” said Lily. 

“Copernicus couldn’t have thought of these numbers,” Wade went on. “It’s an 
equation from modern physics.” 

“He said he met a man,” Darrell said. “Besides, Copernicus was modern in 
the way he thought. He revolutionized science, didn’t he?” 

Wade suddenly figured out something that made his brain do an 
uncomfortable twist. He tried to iron it flat, but it wouldn’t go. “It’s just that... I 
don’t get how Copernicus is writing this in 1514.” 

“What does the equation even mean?” asked Lily. “Or signify? Or whatever 
you mathy people say?” 

“According to Dad’s notes, Uncle Henry was lecturing about exotic matter 
and wormholes, and these numbers,” he said, trying not to sound like his father, 
“are one equation for the existence of a wormhole. And not just any wormhole, a 
traversable wormhole, in fact.” 

“Traversable?” said Darrell. 

“Right. Traversable, as in being able to travel through it. A wormhole you can 
use to travel in time. Dad writes that these kinds of formulas come from 
astrophysicists like Kip Thorne. Dad knows Kip Thorne. I’ve heard him talk to 
him on the phone. This,” he said, tapping the antique diary, “is not Copernicus. 
This is Thorne.” 

“Could I see the diary?” Darrell said. Wade passed it back to him. 

“Hans Novak says Copernicus discovered it,” Becca said, sounding suddenly 
a bit angry. “He based it on their weird journey. So, how did he come up with it? 
Answer that, Wade.” 

“Yeah, Wade,” said Lily. 

“I don’t know. Maybe the diary is, you know, doctored somehow. Or even... 
fake.” 

“Fake!” Lily snapped. “People have been—” 

“I know!” he said. “People have been killed. Uncle Henry was murdered . . .” 

“Excuse me,” Darrell said. “My mom—Sara to the rest of you—deals with 
old stuff like this all the time. Just looking at the ink and the paper and the 
condition, I think when she’s back, she’d tell us that the diary’s real. Genuine, 
she’d call it.” 

“Then I can’t explain it,” Wade said, handing the diary back to Becca. “But if 
Dad copied this formula from Uncle Henry’s lecture, and if Uncle Henry was 
killed for a diary which has the same formula in it, he must have thought it was 


real.” 

“Genuine, he’d call it,” Lily said quietly. 

It was hard for him to admit, but he nodded. “Maybe.” 

Their driver suddenly took a bizarre series of tight turns, then bounced off the 
highway onto local roads. 

“Where are we going, anyway?” Lily asked. “Carlo told us an address, but I 
guess I didn’t hear his voice when he was talking. Does anyone remember—” 

“Five, Via Rasagnole!” everyone shouted at her. 

“Oh. Right.” Lily shrugged. “I leave memorizing stuff to other people. Or I 
used to. Without my computer I guess I have to start.” 

“Every once in a while,” Becca said, elbowing Lily gently, who then elbowed 
Darrell just for fun. 

All of which lightened the mood, until the Maserati squealed suddenly into a 
lower gear. The road ahead was blocked. Flashing lights from several police 
vans whirled brightly, making the night air glow like a carnival. 

“Roadblock,” Darrell whispered. “They’re with the Order. They must be. I 
knew it. We’re doomed.” 

“If they’re not with the Order,” said Becca, “we can at least assume that 
they’re after the dumb kids who crossed the border illegally, are concealing a 
deadly weapon and—now—a priceless sixteenth-century diary. We should turn 
around. And I mean, like, now—” 

“No, no,” the driver growled. Following the gestures of a policeman dressed 
in riot gear and wearing a helmet, she downshifted again and pulled up to the 
roadblock. 

“Maybe the police who arrested Dad told them about us,” Darrell whispered. 
“We’re wanted criminals. Or worse.” 

“What’s worse than being a wanted criminal?” said Lily. “Being unwanted?” 

Three policemen joined the first and surrounded the car. Their expressions 
were grim. They rattled off a string of words so fast that Wade wondered if even 
Becca could follow. The driver looked slowly at each of the children then back 
to the policemen. 

“Si, va tutto bene,” she said. 

Wade glanced out the side window. It was maybe ten feet to the edge of the 
road. There was a fence. Not too high. So, they could dash to the fence. Clamber 
over the top. Run across the field on the other side. Maybe there was a river. A 
boat. They could motor down the river. The police couldn’t follow their scent. 
Follow their scent? Now he was thinking like Darrell. Besides, they had guns 


and ugly expressions, so he guessed that he and his friends would be picked off 
in seconds. 

The driver pointed across him to the glove compartment near his knees. 
“Apra, per favore.” 

He lifted a delicate silver latch and the small door dropped open. Inside was 
the thick brown envelope Carlo had given the driver in the garage. I should have 
known. A bribe! We’re giving the police a bribe. We’ll be sentenced to Italian jail 
for a hundred years for bribing law enforcement officials. 

“Open, si?” said the driver, smiling at him. 

Wade opened the envelope. There was no cash. No money. There were, 
however, five red booklets. Before he realized what they were, the policeman on 
his side of the car snatched them from his hands. He ran a flashlight over each 
one, then in the car at their faces, matching them up. 

“Passports?” Lily said. “For us? But how—” 

“Shh,” whispered the driver. 

The policeman returned the documents to Wade. On some kind of autopilot, 
he reinserted them in the brown envelope and tucked it back into the glove 
compartment, closing it with a click. He hadn’t breathed for the last two minutes. 
The police backed away from the Maserati, calling to their counterparts. One of 
the vans pulled off the road and out of the way. Shifting smoothly into gear, the 
driver laughed and roared on into the night. 

“How did we just get past those guys?” Lily asked. 

Becca translated Lily’s question to the driver, who, naturally, exploded in 
laughter. 

“I documenti per viaggio di scuola. Le fotografie sono state prese dalle 
telecamere nei passaggi. Siamo a Roma in un’ora!” 

“School travel documents, like passports for school trips,” Becca said. “Our 
photos are from the cameras in the passages. I knew those cameras were taking 
our pictures!” 

“And that last part, Becca?” said Darrell. 

“We’ll be in Rome in an hour!” 





Chapter Thirty-Seven 


Somosierra, Spain 
March 12th 
8:09 p.m. 


Sixty-eight-year-old Diego Vargas, a gray-whiskered grandfather with a comb- 
over he was beginning to think was no longer worth the effort, pushed the gas 
pedal to the floor of the school bus. The rattletrap barely seemed to notice. 

Climbing the foothills of the Somosierra mountains day in and day out was 
getting the better of the ancient vehicle. When he calculated whether the bus was 
older than he was, he realized it was. 

By three years. 

The children Diego was hauling couldn’t care less. They were screaming and 
shouting, tossing rolled-up paper balls over their exhausted teachers’ heads. It 
had been a very long day, far longer than the teachers expected, but that wasn’t 
Diego’s fault. The noisy children—los niños ruidosos—were having the time of 
their lives, and because it was the last outing of the school term, they were going 
out with a bang. 

Still, Diego had to admit that, running late or not, the field trip to Madrid, 
some sixty miles south, had been all right. In the time between ferrying the 
monsters from the museum to the park, he’d managed to visit his son and 
daughter-in-law and his grandson, Emilio. Good people, all of them. The future 
of Spain. 


“Cut it out!” “That’s mine!” “Make me!” “Pll stomp your foot!” “You’re 
lying!” 

You’d think these nifios would be tired at the end of such a long day. Ha! 
Now that they were nearing home they grew more rambunctious than ever! 

Diego—and his bus—were getting far too old for this. 

He jammed the shift lever, and the bus growled into a higher gear as they 
reached a level stretch of road. A few minutes later, he spied the opening to the 
mountain tunnel. 

A car idled by the side of the road, lights flashing. Its door swung open and a 
uniformed guard waved him down with his walkie-talkie. It was Alejo. He knew 
Alejo and had seen him that morning. 

Diego slowed the bus to a stop. “Long day for you, too, eh? Any problems?” 

The guard grinned. “No, no. Just that power is out in the tunnel. No lights. 
Rockslides earlier this afternoon on the other side. Repairs are nearly over now, 
but be careful when you come through. Workers on the road. Okay?” He waved 
his walkie-talkie. “Pll call Nacio, tell him to expect you. And remember, slow- 
slow-slow!” 

Diego laughed. “Si, si, Alejo. Slow is this bus’s specialty! We’ll be on the 
lookout.” 

As the guard barked into his walkie-talkie, Diego wrenched the bus painfully 
into gear again and sputtered slowly into the tunnel. Like every time before, the 
children erupted in screams of delight as they entered the tunnel, louder now that 
the only light was from the headlights. 

“Hush, hush!” Diego shouted over his shoulder. Like every time before, the 
children paid no attention at all. 


On the far side of the tunnel, the night had cooled rapidly, as it always did north 
of the Guadarrama Mountains. Wondering when he could go home and get out 
of his uniform, the tunnel guard Nacio paced back and forth, observing a handful 
of transportation workers shovel debris from the road. Another group was 
scrambling around the rocks above the tunnel entrance, securing a heavy wire 
net across the base of the hill. Nacio glanced at his watch. 

Seven o’clock. And not a minute longer. I swear, my replacement had better 
be here. He paused as half the workers stowed their shovels on a truck and 
switched to push brooms. One of the policemen called to him. 

“Where is that bus, eh?” 

Nacio shrugged. It had been nearly twenty minutes since Alejo’s call. “He 


said it was coming. Even a slow bus . . .” He drifted off. Even a slow bus—even 
walking—wouldn’t take more than ten minutes. The tunnel was less than a mile 
long. 

The police officer switched on his high-power flashlight. “Maybe it broke 
down, got stuck.” 

“Or attacked by werewolves!” 

“Yeah. And the ghost of Napoleon,” the policeman laughed. “Come on.” 

“After this, I go home!” Nacio grumbled. “Replacement or no.” 

The two men walked into the dark tunnel, their flashlights combing the two 
lanes ahead. The tunnel had been cut through the mountain at a slight arc, so it 
was impossible to see through to the other end until they got to the middle. 

It wasn’t a long tunnel, after all, but as they neared the turn and still saw no 
trace of the bus, Nacio felt his heart pound faster. What would they see? Had the 
bus had an accident? A breakdown? Had its headlights failed, causing it to crash 
in the dark? But, really, if any of those things had happened, wouldn’t the driver 
and the children have called out? Indeed, wouldn’t he and the policeman have 
heard their echoing voices the moment they entered the tunnel? And wouldn’t 
one of the teachers have come through to ask for help? And if, for some reason, 
it was still on Alejo’s side, wouldn’t he simply have phoned? 

The policeman slowed to match his pace. They were side by side. 

The silence in the tunnel was broken only by the two sets of quiet footsteps. 
They were nearing the end of the turn when Nacio paused to collect himself. The 
policeman hung back, too. There was a quiet glance between them. They started 
forward again. Ten feet to the end of the turn. Five feet. Two more steps. 

And there in the center of the tunnel stood the other guard, Alejo. His eyes 
were wide. His mouth open. His trembling hand holding a flashlight. “It’s you!” 
he said. 

“Of course it’s us. Where is the bus?” asked Nacio. 

Alejo’s face paled. “Why didn’t you call me when it came through? You’re 
supposed to call me.” 

Nacio turned to the policeman, then back to Alejo. “Because it never came 
through. Did it turn back?” 

“Tt went into the tunnel,” said Alejo. “I told you when it did. Old man Vargas 
drove it into the tunnel. It didn’t come out on your side?” 

“Of course it didn’t come out!” said the policeman gruffly. “Why do you 
think we’re standing here?” 

Nacio hushed them. “Alejo, what are you saying?” 


Alejo shook his head slowly. “I’m saying that I saw the school bus enter the 
tunnel. If it didn’t exit the tunnel, then. . .” 

“Then what?” said the policeman testily. 

“Then it has vanished.” 





Chapter Thirty-Eight 


The wispy-haired driver jammed the brake to the floor of the Maserati so 
suddenly that Wade’s forehead nearly split open across the dashboard. 

“Benvenuto!” she crowed, waving her hand at the view beyond the 
windshield. “Ci siamo a Roma!” 

They were barely fifty yards from the Colosseum, the monstrous old four- 
story arena of concrete and stone looming over them. Several wide streets 
splayed out from it in different directions. 

“Which one is Via Rasagnole?” Becca asked from the backseat. 

The driver, keeping her smile, took a wad of euros from a small pocket and 
held it in Darrell’s face. “Da Carlo,” she said. Then she reached over Wade and 
pulled the door handle, giving him a push. “Arrivederci!” 

He nearly tumbled into the street. “Wait, no—” 

Summoning her entire English vocabulary for the first time on their 200-mile 
trek, she managed to say, “All—you—out!” 

“You can’t just leave us here!” Lily shouted. 

“Really, what about Via Rasagnole?” Darrell said, squeezing out from behind 
Wade’s seat. “We have to go to Five, Via Rasagnole.” 

“Non ho mai sentito parlare della Via Rasagnole.” 

Becca squirmed out. “What do you mean you never heard of it? It’s Via 
Rasagnole! Your boss told us to go there.” 

“Via Rasagnole! Via Rasagnole!” the driver mimicked. “Ciao!” 


Gravel sprayed them like bullets as the Maserati fishtailed away and 
disappeared behind the Colosseum, which, no matter how cheerily it was lit up 
in the golden glow of spotlights, looked to Darrell like nothing but a great big 
monument of death. 

“What just happened?” Wade said. 

Becca growled. “We were dumped.” 

“At least we have Carlo’s phone,” said Lily. 

Darrell turned. “For emergencies only. Plus he has a last name.” 

“Nuovenuto,” said Becca. “I remember it because I think it’s a short form of 
something like ‘newcomer.’” 

“Guys, we need to focus,” Wade said, hitching his backpack over his 
shoulder. “I don’t know what that lady’s problem is, but what we need now is an 
old-fashioned street map.” 

“Because without a computer, we’re in the stone age,” said Lily. 

Darrell leafed through the bills the driver had given him. “The Colosseum is 
a tourist trap. Somebody’s got to be selling street maps.” 

“Good thinking,” said Becca. “Let’s do it.” 

As they pushed their way into the crowd, looking for vendors, Darrell also 
kept his eyes peeled for Teutonic Knights. No one really looked the part, but 
that’s exactly what they want you to think! 

Lily poked him with her elbow. “There.” 

Next to a group of young men and women sitting on a low wall was a sign. 
“Tourist Maps.” No sooner had they started over than the whole group of them 
jumped up and trotted toward them, smiling animatedly. “You want a tour of old 
Roma, yes?” one guy said. “Nice American tourists. We show you Colosseum. 
Beautiful at night. Wild animals. Gladiators. All here. Fifteen American dollars 
each. Yes?” 

“Sorry,” said Darrell. “We don’t have that—” 

“Ten dollars each!” 

“No, actually—” 

“Seven. Final offer. Okay, five. My absolute lowest offer. Three?” 

Lily drew in a breath. “No. Really. We just want a map to find . . . what’s the 
name of that street again—” 

“Five, Via Rasagnole!” the others yelled. 

The young people looked at one another. One unfolded a giant street map. 
They chattered to one another in some language Darrell couldn’t identify, but 
Becca whispered that it was probably Romany, the language of Gypsies. 


Cool, he thought. Lost in Rome with a band of Gypsies. 

Except that’s not true. We know where we are now, and a map will tell us 
where to go, plus I’m not sure “Gypsies” is politically correct, so never mind. 

After a few minutes, one guy shook his head. He handed them the map. 
“Take it. Is free. But no Via Rasagnole. Look. Index. Look!” 

They thanked the people and stepped away to search the map privately. 

“They’re right,” Wade said, studying the streets and the index. “There’s no 
such street in Rome.” 

“Which makes no sense,” said Darrell. “Why would the guy at the fencing 
school—” 

“Carlo,” said Lily. 

“—+tell us to go there if there’s no there there?” 

Wade snapped his fingers. “Hold on, hold on. I know it’s late and my brain 
really wants to shut off, but maybe the address isn’t real.” 

“He wanted us to get lost?” said Lily. “Why would Carlo do a thing like 
that?” 

“No, look. He made us memorize the address and even spelled it for us, 
remember? Why would he spell it, if he didn’t want us to know the exact letters? 
He even said the Five was a V. As if it’s a word clue. Becca, it’s what you said. 
Clues leading to clues. Maybe all the things we’re getting are clues. Rebuses, 
codes, stuff like that. And we have to be smart to figure them out.” 

“Here we go again,” said Lily. 

“Actually, it makes sense,” Darrell said. “That’s why the Guardians have 
been able to keep Copernicus’s secret all these years. The levels of clues go on 
and on, and you have to be willing to follow them.” 

“Carlo told us they’ve been doing it for centuries,” Wade went on. “It’s how 
they kept the Order away until now.” 

Becca nodded. “So, V, Via Rasagnole might be a word scramble?” 

Drawing them farther away from the glaring lights of the Colosseum, Lily 
said, “You know, there are computer programs that work out codes and word 
scrambles. We can’t do it on the phone because it would take too long. But I bet 
if we can find a real computer, like a public computer that can’t be traced, we 
can find out what the address really means.” 

“Smart, Lil, really smart,” said Becca. “A public computer that can’t be 
traced. Until then, we have to assume that the Knights of the Teutonic Order are 
still out there. And by ‘out there,’ I mean lurking around every single corner.” 

Darrell checked his watch. It was after nine o’clock. After the day they’d had, 


he wanted to lie down on the nearest flat surface, but Becca was right. They 
shouldn’t stay anywhere too long. And they should keep their eyes open and 
their ears alert. 

He located the Colosseum on the map. “We’re here,” he said. “Let’s walk 
until we find a public library or internet café. Then we go in or wait until 
morning when they open—” 

“Oh!” Lily gasped, then held up the phone. “It’s vibrating. Someone’s calling 
me!” She tapped it. “Hello? I said Hello?” 

She turned to Becca. “They’re all Italian and stuff...” 

Becca took the phone. “Pronto?” 

Everyone hushed while Becca listened. “Si? Sul serio?” She looked at Wade 
and Darrell, her eyes growing moist instantly. 

“Oh no,” said Wade. “What is it?” 

“Domani? Si! Si! Ciao!” Even before ending the call, she wrapped her arms 
around both boys. “Your dad’s been released by the German authorities. He’s 
coming here tomorrow—” 

“Yes!” Wade practically collapsed on Darrell, who could barely hold himself 
up. “Dad is back. I can’t believe it.” 

“T knew he’d escape,” Darrell said. “He’s Dad!” 

“How did he get free?” asked Lily. “And who was that?” 

Becca hung up. “Carlo’s assistant. Carlo knows a lawyer who knows a 
lawyer, so they made the police release Dr. Kaplan—Roald—on a technicality. 
She said the Order will soon figure out we’re here. We need to be careful. But 
this is so great. Your dad will meet us at noon at a place called the Castel 
Sant’ Angelo, near the river.” 

Wade breathed in and out. “Holy cow, awesome, yes, yes!” 

Darrell rubbed his eyes and scanned the map. “Okay, we just have to make 
sure we stay out of the wrong hands. Castel Sant’ Angelo .. . I can’t read this 
thing. Who wants to lead. I’m too...” 

“T got it,” Becca said, taking the map. “Everybody agreed?” 

“Agreed,” said Lily. “Let’s do this.” 

“Yeah, awesome!” said Wade. 

Darrell floated after them. They’d see Dad by lunchtime. And Carlo got him 
out. The Guardians were helping them. It was like a shadow had lifted, not only 
from him but from all of them. They were bubbling. 

Becca traced her fingers over the map. With the Colosseum at her back, she 
looked toward another bunch of ruins. “It’s a pretty straight shot from here 


through the Roman Forum to the Tiber River. Castel Sant’ Angelo is on the far 
side of one of the bridges. Segui la guida!” 

She locked arms with Lily, who held her phone light over the map, and they 
set off down a cobbled path. They strode away from the square that surrounded 
the Colosseum and into the outskirts of what she said was “once the center of 
Imperial Rome.” 

“The key word being once,” Darrell said. 

The shadows closed quickly around them the moment they passed under a 
giant arch. It was like the air had suddenly changed, he thought, like entering the 
deep dark past. The paths between the ruins were jammed with clusters of slow- 
moving tourists, but the Forum was free of motorized traffic, which, given the 
crazy drivers they’d seen so far, was a good thing. As Darrell expected, Becca 
began pointing things out. 

“This big arch is called the Arch of Titus,” she read from the map. “It’s from 
the first century. Titus’s brother built it to honor him. Emperors did that kind of 
stuff back then.” 

“T’d do that for you, bro,” said Wade with a pretend-serious face. “As long as 
it meant that I was the alive brother.” 

“Ha, ha. Never mind building an arch. Just give me the cash.” 

“What we’re walking on now is Via Sacra,” Lily added, reading the map 
under the phone light. 

“The sacred road. I get it,” Darrell said. 

“Sacred is an anagram for ‘scared,’” said Wade. 

Darrell gave him a look. “I love history, I really do,” he said. “In fact, I love it 
so much I want to make it history. Let’s keep moving.” 

The Forum may have been restored as a place for tourists, he thought, but 
there was still a ton of rubble and heaps of stone and single columns where giant 
temples to some god or goddess once stood. 

He thought the place needed serious work. 

On their right they passed what Becca told them was the Basilica of 
Constantine. To him, its thick black arches stared down at them like the eye 
sockets of a massive skull. 

“This reminds me that we’re spending another night in another graveyard,” 
Darrell said, keeping to the path. “Are we sure this is the quickest way to the 
Castel Sant’ Angelo?” 

Becca nodded. “It is, but if we weren’t on the run for our lives, I could spend 
a few days here.” 


“The key word being days,” Darrell said. “At night, this is serious ghost 
territory.” 

This part of Rome was an old, dead city, a collection of crumbled stone, half 
columns, shattered statues, and earthen streets, leading to and away from 
buildings that weren’t there. 

The hair on his neck rose as they passed the imposing bulk of the Temple of 
Romulus. A stubby tower of thick stone, with a cupola on top, it was dense and 
dark and forbidding. He didn’t want to think about what used to go on behind its 
massive bronze doors. Sacrifices probably. They took kids from other countries 
and... never mind. 

“Darrell?” 

He turned to Wade. “Yeah?” 

“Look up there.” 

Darrell looked beyond the temples and columns to the blue-black dome of the 
sky and all its silvery stars. “Yeah. You and Copernicus and stars.” 

“Right,” said Wade. “He was a scientist, an astronomer like Dad. And let’s 
assume he figured out some modern physics. Fine. But then the question is, what 
is he talking about? And I think it comes down to the device in the sketch.” 

“Yeah, the sketch. I love that. I’ve been thinking about it, too.” 

They passed a grassy area with a flat stone in the middle that Darrell was 
certain was where ancient people sacrificed kids. A policeman wove his way 
past them, and he remembered that they were still hiding from the cops. 

“Whatever the thing was, it had twelve parts,” Darrell murmured. “But then 
what? What was it supposed to do?” 

“That I can’t tell you.” 

They were now walking up to the Capitoline Hill, which, according to Becca 
and Lily, was one of the seven hills that Rome was built on. It was less a hill 
than a big mound, but that was just fine. 

They were climbing out of the land of the dead. 

Becca stopped to study the map, while Lily slung her bag to the ground and 
plopped next to it. 

“T am so tired,” she said. “These hills may look like nothing, but my legs are 
screaming at me. I need to rest for two minutes. Five. Ten minutes, my final 
offer—” 

Darrell laughed and sat next to her. 

“I mean,” said Wade, standing with Becca, “I ask myself, what would be so 
incredibly dangerous in the wrong hands? A weapon? What could make people 


commit murder for five centuries—” 

“Oh my!” Becca cried, rattling the map. “Oh! Oh!” 

A policeman appeared out of nowhere, shining his flashlight over them. “Va 
tutto bene?” 

“Si,” said Becca. “Si, si. Grazie!” The policeman nodded and walked away. 
“Guys, guess what I just found on the map the totally old-fashioned way?” 

“With light from Carlo’s phone?” Lily added. 

“That we’re lost?” said Darrell. 

“Nope. A museum!” 

Wade laughed. “Becca, this is Rome. The whole city’s a museum.” 

She grinned from ear to ear. “But I found a museum called . . . wait for it... 
the Museo Astronomico e Copernicano.” 

“Seriously?” Darrell said, standing up. 

“Uh-huh! And I’m pretty sure it’s all about you know what and you know 
who!” 





Chapter Thirty-Nine 


“Our luck just changed!” Lily squealed. “Becca, take us there this instant!” 

“Follow me this instant!” Becca laughed, and she marched out of the Forum. 
“The museum is in the middle of a park a few miles from here. We can walk it.” 

A Copernicus museum? 

Their luck was changing, all right. And now that his father was on his way, 
Wade was surprised at how incredibly beautiful Rome was turning out to be. The 
old city, its winding streets, the comfortable temperature, his awesome friends, 
the innumerable cars—little Fiats and Alfas buzzing around like mice in a maze 
—everything was suddenly and astoundingly and unbelievably . . . right. 

Becca’s ponytail bounced and spun as she forged ahead, acting as tour guide, 
tracing her fingers animatedly on the map. 

“Right here. Left. Now straight on.” 

For the next two hours, they made their way across the city. Streets twisted 
and crisscrossed one another in a careless manner. Nearly every corner they 
came to offered a view of some piazza or fountain or church or monument. Lily 
was chattering again. Darrell bounced on his heels, humming a riff from Gary 
Clark Jr. 

Everything was good. 

Even the killers don’t know exactly where we are. 

A slow hour after that they found themselves meandering up a series of 


inclined roads into a quiet, forested park that might have been what was left of 
one of Rome’s ancient hills, or maybe not, it didn’t matter. What mattered was 
perched at the top of the park and lit with floodlights—a large villa with three 
observatory domes on its roof. 

“The Museo Astronomico e Copernicano,” Becca said when they drew close 
to a high wrought-iron fence surrounding it. “We could climb over and peek in 
the windows. Or just wait for the place to open in the morning. Any ideas?” 

“Yeah. No more climbing,” Lily said. “My legs won’t stand for it. Get it? 
Stand. Never mind. I’m done.” She sat on a low wall bordering the road, kicked 
off her shoes, and rubbed her feet. 

The park behind them was heavily treed, quiet, and sheltered, and the night 
air was still temperate. 

“If we have to spend the next few hours outside, this isn’t a bad place,” Wade 
said. “One of us could stay awake. We can take shifts.” 

“Tt’s pretty quiet up here, and warm,” Darrell said. “It’s after eleven. If we’re 
lucky, the museum will open at nine. Ten hours? I could totally sleep that long.” 

“Fine,” Wade said. “Let’s find a quiet spot in the park and hang out until 
morning. Sleep. Whatever. We need to get in there, but I’m tired of breaking 
laws.” 

“Good call,” said Becca. “We must have a rap sheet a mile long.” 

Lily tramped among the trees and staked out an area of trim grass beneath a 
low-hanging tree. She rested her head on her bag. “Good night.” 

Each of them picked a grassy patch—not too far from the others—and settled 
in. Wade’s bones ached from the inside out, but his mind was racing. No way 
could he sleep. “TI take first watch.” 

“Me, second,” said Darrell. 

They were suddenly quiet, which was fine with Wade. 

For the first hour, he found his thoughts returning to the first pages Becca had 
translated. Nicolaus in his tower, looking at the sky with Hans. 

Copernicus dealt with all the regular stuff people in his time had to deal with 
—lousy medicine, smelly houses, weird food, long travel, no plumbing—but he 
still needed to discover things. 

That’s what really got Wade. That one man had an idea, and it changed the 
world. It meant that anyone could have an idea that could change the world too. 
He remembered what his father had told him Einstein said: 


Imagination is more important than knowledge. Knowledge is limited. 


Imagination encircles the world. 


Right? Nobody told Copernicus to study the stars. No one made him discover 
a new theory about the sun, but he did. He used his imagination, and he 
discovered new things. 

I must know more! 

And then the legacy. What device had he invented? What did the A of GAC 
mean? What were the relics? Even if everyone was convinced the diary was 
genuine, how could Copernicus ever have come up with the wormhole metric? 

Over and over the same questions, over and over the same no answers. His 
thoughts were like waves crashing against rocks that refused to change their 
shape. 

I, too, must know more. 

By the time he finally gave up cogitating, Darrell was snoring like a bass 
woofer, and he couldn’t bear to wake him. Lily, it turned out, talked in her sleep 
as much as she did when she was awake. Right now she was muttering a long 
story about an internet link that led to another and another and never stopped. 

Becca didn’t make a peep other than her slow, measured breathing, which 
was just shy of snoring, until sometime past two a.m, when she bolted straight 
up from what must have been a coma-like slumber and said, “It’s time!” And 
then fell instantly back, falling into the same breathing rhythm as Darrell’s. 

It wasn’t time yet. Not with the sky still sprinkled with stars. But Wade was 
forced to admit that if he couldn’t sleep, at least he had his friends to listen to, 
and he may as well finish his stint as lookout. 

“TIl sleep after Dad comes,” he whispered to himself. 

He watched the slow turning of the dome of stars and imagined Copernicus 
studying the same stars five hundred years ago. People and science and history. 
Wade loved the old stuff more than he had before they began this crazy 
adventure. He imagined the vague machine in the sketch, its giant frame, the odd 
notations. Did the device really have levers and gears, leather straps, hinges, 
wheels, pulleys? And seats? What about the hole in the sky .. . what was that... 
ahole... 

It was only later when he felt someone nudge his arm over and over that he 
realized he had fallen asleep. He sat up to see Becca on her feet watching the 
road. There came the sound of an approaching car. 

“Everybody wake up,” she said. “The museum is open. It’s time!” 





Chapter Forty 


After tramping up the long driveway to the parking lot, they found the villa’s 
doors—flanked by a pair of giant palms—already open. 

A little white-haired man in a rumpled suit sat at a small desk inside. He 
looked them up and down, ran his fingers along his thin white mustache, and 
smiled. 

What began then was a strange, slow conversation in English. 

A kind of English. 

“You are Mary Cans?” he asked, smiling, inscribing the number 4 on a sheet 
of paper at the desk. 

Lily turned to the others. “No, sir. I’m Lily and this is—” 

“Yes, Americans,” said Darrell. 

“As I say.” The man stood and bowed. “You love stairs?” 

“Stars,” said Wade. “Yes, we love stars.” 

“But we don’t have much money,” Becca added. 

He laughed a fluttery laugh. “No, no. The museo is freezing for children 
under seven ton!” 

That took a while. It was finally Lily who broke the silence. “Seventeen!” she 
said. “No, we’re all younger.” 

“As I say,” he said, and gave them a printed guide. “Forgive his translation. I 
did it yourself. Congratulations to visit our smell museo. But even with the 


smellness of us, we are flooded with, how you say, de-feces ... ?” 

“Devices?” said Becca. 

“Si, thems. So, get out of here. Make your house inside. Enjoy myself!” 

“Thank you very much,” said Wade. 

As they entered a high-ceilinged, paneled room, Darrell whispered, “I can no 
longer remember a time when that man wasn’t talking.” 

“In my head, he still is,” said Lily. “Now let’s keep our eyes open for a public 
computer.” 

Arranged in display cases lining the walls were a series of old globes and 
antique instruments. There were several simple machines made of brass—Wade 
remembered his father explaining that these were called sextants and were used 
by sailors to navigate their ships by the positions of the stars. 

“Celestial maps,” said Becca, nodding at the wall. “Like yours, Wade.” 

He glanced over a dozen variations of the Ptolemaic cosmos. Some were 
quite fine, but none were as beautiful as the one Uncle Henry had given him. He 
took a moment to check the sheath and his backpack again. The dagger and the 
map were both safe. 

In the middle of the room stood a wooden sky globe on which were painted 
the forty-eight constellations cataloged by Ptolemy in the second century. Next 
to the globe were several small orbs. Some had interlocking and concentric 
ribbons of iron or brass, each band representing the orbital path of one of the 
planets. Becca translated the exhibition notes and told them the orbs were called 
“armillary spheres.” 

“Dad has a book about them,” Wade said. 

“They’re beautiful,” Lily said. 

“But inaccurate,” Wade added, “because the bands are circular instead of 
elliptical, which they didn’t figure out until later.” 

“Thank you, Professor,” said Lily. 

It was the series of objects they saw next that stopped them cold. 

On a raised platform the wall was arrayed in a variety of what were called 
astrolabes—ancient devices to detect the distance and movement of stars. All 
had sliding arcs of brass or iron, and levers marked with measurements, and 
some were as simple as two pieces of brass mounted to each other and sitting as 
flat as a dinner plate. 

The larger ones, however, were complex machines—machinas—that 
combined both the concentric bands of the armillary spheres and a complicated 
arrangement of sliding levers and moving wheels connected to automatic or 


spring-wound clocks. They looked just this side of being motorized. These were 
the first items they had seen that could by any stretch of the imagination be 
thought of as advanced devices and reminded Wade of the Painter Hall telescope 
in Austin. 

“This is steampunk before they had steam,” Darrell said. 

“The sketch . . . ,? Becca whispered. She opened her bag and flipped the 
diary pages to the picture she had found earlier. “What if Copernicus reworked 
Ptolemy’s device and invented one of these machines? But a big one. One you 
could sit inside? Some of the ones here have twelve parts, more than twelve 
parts. Gears and wheels and things.” 

She turned several pages. “Listen to this again.” 


Nicolaus makes a decision. 
From the machine’s giant frame, its grand armature, he will withdraw its 
twelve constellated parts—without which the device is inoperable. 


Wade closed his eyes. “Constellated parts . . .” 

“Except that the diary also talks about traveling and a voyage,” Darrell said. 
“Astrolabes aren’t vehicles. They don’t go anywhere. They just sit there, and you 
make calculations from them.” 

“We might need to think out of the box,” said Lily. 

“T agree,” said Becca “Let’s keep looking for information.” 

They entered a fourth room, where a number of books and scrolls were 
exhibited in display cases. 

“Computers,” said Lily, heading for a bank of monitors at a long table. “I’m 
going to see what I can find out about Via Rice-A-Roni.” She sat herself down at 
the computer table and began keying furiously. 

Becca bent low over a display case and tapped the glass. “One of these is said 
to be the first biography of Copernicus, written only twenty years after he died. I 
wish I could take a look at the whole book. Maybe it says something about the 
journey of 1514...” 

“We have a pepper bag,” said the white-haired man, who was strolling 
through the rooms. “Please wet yourselves here.” He spun quickly on his heels 
and was gone. 

Wade laughed. “He wants us to wait, but what are we going to do with a 
pepper bag?” But as soon as he heard the words aloud, he realized. “Paperback.” 

“Tf I’m right,” Becca whispered, “the biography might help me translate more 


of the diary.” 

The short man returned with a large paperback volume and offered it to 
Becca with a bow. As the museum was slowly filling with visitors, she settled at 
the computer table across from Lily and started to read the book and the diary 
side by side. 

Wade sat next to her. “I’m really glad. . .” he started. She looked up. Those 
green eyes, still a little sleepy. 

“Yes?” she said. 

“.. . that you can read this stuff. We’d be so lost. Without you and your 
brain.” 

Her eyes sparkled for a moment, then her face frowned to the text again. 
“Except it’s really hard, and some stuff I think I’m translating right doesn’t make 
any kind of sense to me. I wish your brain and my brain could read it together.” 

Seriously? “Me, too,” he said lamely, aware that Lily had just flicked her eyes 
at him before returning to her screen. 

Becca flipped pages back and forth in both books, her fingers acting as 
bookmarks in several places at once. 

“Find anything?” asked Darrell, returning from the astrolabes in the other 
room. 

“T don’t know,” Becca said. “I’m trying to match up dates and things, and in 
one part both the diary and the bio seem to talk about the same strange thing that 
happened when Copernicus and Hans returned from their voyage.” 

Darrell frowned. “Strange like what?” 

Becca shifted the paperback in front of her. “This biography refers to 
‘l’incidente dei due dottori identici.’ The incident of the two identical doctors. 
Which doesn’t make a whole lot of sense. In the diary, Hans goes into Italian and 
writes, ‘il momento favoloso dei due Nicolaus,’ which is something like ‘the 
magical moment of two Nicolauses.’ Finally, Hans writes this.” 


In five days, the second Nicolaus was gone, and there was only one of him 
again. 


“What does that mean?” said Lily. 

Wade’s temples throbbed and he held his head as if it were going to explode. 
So this was it. The real problem. The thing he’d been dreading ever since he saw 
the modern formula in the old diary. 

“Two at the same time. . . traversable wormhole . . . I think I know what 


they’re trying to say, and it’s not really possible,” he said. 

Darrell cocked his head to the side. “What’s not possible? People trying to 
kill us?” 

“No, but look,” said Wade. “What we’re guessing is that Copernicus 
discovered some kind of big amazing astrolabe that could travel. Look, maybe I 
got the whole wormhole thing wrong, but I don’t think I did—” His brain 
pounded. “I mean, it all makes sense except that it doesn’t make sense, and I’m a 
scientist, so...” 

Which sounded lamer than lame. 

Becca shook her head. “Copernicus was a scientist, too. So was Uncle Henry. 
So is your dad. And Kip Thorne, the wormhole guy.” 

Wade grumbled. “I know, but—” 

“Look at this,” Lily said from the computer. “It took me forever, and I tried a 
bunch of city maps, even old ones, but there was never a Via Rasagnole in 
Rome. So, okay, like I said, there’s this anagram site. I type in the letters of the 
whole address, using the Roman numeral, V.” 

Darrell smiled. “Rome being where they invented Roman numerals.” 

“So I type in all the letters,” she said, “and—boom!—we get a bunch of 
different words, most of which aren’t even real words. But that’s English. So I 
switch to Italian. I couldn’t make sense of anything there, either. Then I get this 
brilliant Becca-like idea that maybe I should switch to Latin, and the list is so 
much shorter—” 

They all hovered over her shoulders. 

“Wait!” said Wade, his brain tingling. “Go back up the list.” 

Lily scrolled up a few lines. 

“Stop,” he said. “ARGO... Argo...” 

“The ship in Greek mythology,” Becca said quietly. “Jason was the pilot. 
Lily, remember we learned the story in Mrs. Peterson’s class?” 

She glanced up. “Sure.” 

“There’s also this movie. Jason and the Argonauts,” Darrell said. “Jason 
fights the skeleton warriors. It’s a classic. I’m just saying.” 

“Lily, take those letters out and see what’s left,” said Becca. 

She did. “It leaves V VI ASANLE. Unscrambling those, we get...” 

A smaller list of words came up. 

Becca grumbled. “Maybe it’s not Latin, after all.” 

Wade practically exploded when a second familiar word appeared on the 
screen. “NAVIS! That’s it! Constellated parts! Holy cow—” 


He scrambled in his backpack for the star chart. 

“What’s navis, the Latin for the plural of navy?” asked Darrell. 

“No, no, it’s on here, the constellation.” Wade traced his fingers over Uncle 
Henry’s map. “Argo Navis is the name of one of Ptolemy’s original 
constellations! It represents the ship Argo. Here!” 

He showed them a cluster of stars near the bottom of the map. They were 
vaguely in the shape of a sailing ship. 

Darrell leaned over Lily’s shoulder. “What letters are left?” 

Only V, A, L, and E remained. 

Even as Lily entered them into the unscrambler, Wade worked the four letters 
over in his head and felt them shift into position as the letters of blau stern had 
days before. 

Shifting, shifting, click. 

“Vela,” he said, standing up straight. “Argo Navis Vela.” 





Chapter Forty-One 


Wade stood over his celestial map. 

“Vela,” he said slowly, “is this smaller cluster of stars in Argo Navis. It’s kind 
of a triangle, kind of a rectangle. Vela is Latin for ‘sail.’ I remember Dad taught 
me the parts of the constellations. Vela is the sail of the ship Argo Navis. The 
address V, Via Rasagnole is code for this part of this constellation.” 

“So,” said Becca, “out of the whole sky, we get down to one constellation.” 

Darrell breathed in a long breath. “Wade, you said you can only see some 
constellations from certain places. How about this one?” 

He shook his head. “We can’t see it so well from Texas. Or even from Rome. 
It’s best seen south of the equator. The Southern Cross is another one only 
visible from the southern hemisphere. There are a bunch of them.” 

As everyone examined the map, the sunlight fell lazily across the floor, 
moving slowly, infinitesimally across the tiles. 

Becca stood and stared past them at the astrolabes. “Guys, I’m going to make 
a leap here and say that if each relic is named after a constellation, maybe it’s 
hidden where the constellation is best seen.” 

Darrell wagged his head from side to side. “Okay, but this is a huge world. I 
mean, look at the globes. Even if we say that the relic is somewhere where you 
can see the constellation of it, we’re still talking millions of square miles, and a 
lot of it is water.” 


“Which is why we have to narrow it down,” said Lily. “If we figure out who 
the Guardian is, maybe it'll be obvious. We need to learn about his or her life to 
find out where he or she might have hidden the relic.” 

“Good idea,” Wade said. “So . . . back to the diary?” 

Becca closed her eyes for a moment, then opened the diary to halfway, then 
beyond. “It’s got to be after what I already read.” 

Minutes went by as she flipped over more pages, both forward and back. 
From the look on her face, Wade knew the words were giving her trouble. 

“Okay,” she said. “The diary says, ‘la reliquia prima,’ the first relic, “é stata 
presentata ad un legal man.’ It says that in English, ‘legal man.’” 

Wade bit his lip. “Legal man. Seriously. In English.” 

“Yeah,” Becca said, still reading. 

“I’m writing this down, too.” Wade copied these new words into his father’s 
notebook. He looked at the list of clues. 


The first will circle to the last 

The world known and unknown 

A hole in the sky 

—The first relic will be presented to a man above all men who will raise it 
as if it were his own child 


Darrell set his finger on the list. “Wade, one thing, if it’s not too weird. You 
said vela means ‘sail,’ right? Well, don’t you ‘raise’ a sail when you go sailing? 
The diary talks about a voyage. Maybe Copernicus’s making a pun.” 

Becca looked up from the paperback. “I like that, Darrell. It fits, right? Puns, 
I mean. Plus, the early sixteenth century was the age of discovery, so there were 
lots of sailors. Vela’s Guardian might be a sailor or a captain of a sailing ship.” 

Wade closed his eyes and rubbed them. “Out of the whole sky, one 
constellation. Out of one constellation, one part. If the first relic is Vela,” he said, 
“and it’s hidden in the southern hemisphere, which is mostly water, then Darrell, 
I think you’ve got something. ‘A man above all men who will raise it as if it 
were his own child.’ It really does point to a sailor.” 

“Then what about ‘legal man’?” said Lily. “Why say that in English unless 
that means something? What does a lawyer have to do with raising sails on boats 
and oceans and water anyway?” 

“Copernicus studied law,” said Darrell. “Dad told us that. Maybe he hung out 
with lawyers who liked to sail boats, and he gave the relic to one of them.” 


Wade wandered away from the rest of them. It was that too-many-heads thing 
again. But something else, too. With every word he read, or thought of, or heard, 
he couldn’t help but wonder what other words could be spelled with its letters, 
and even talking began to seem like code. 

He stopped at a large, flat display case. Under the glass was a map of the 
world in Copernicus’s time. 

The world known and unknown, the diary had said. 

Naturally, much of the map was wrong. The shapes of the continents were not 
the shapes they are now known to be. 

It was that thing Wade loved. Looking at charts and maps and notebooks, you 
could almost see how people figured things out. What were maps but pictures 
sketched by people trying to understand the world around them? These days, all 
that understanding was hidden inside computer hard drives or in wireless radio 
waves. If you hit the right buttons and clicked the keyboard, it all came out for 
you, all done. You didn’t have to do much at all. 

But this stuff. It was human and it was science. It was discovery. It was 
history that you could touch. Sure, it was brilliance and genius and imagination, 
but it was people, too. 

Nicolaus Copernicus. Hans Novak. 

On the map before him, a slender gold line was drawn across the seas, 
looping from what he knew was Spain, across the Atlantic Ocean to a blobby- 
looking New World, down the coast of South America, around its tip, and up 
along the western coast to the Pacific Ocean. 

Next to the line across the deep blue of the South Seas were tiny letters 
handwritten in gold ink. 

Magellan. 

His brain sparked. Constellations, ships, voyages. Letters began to shift 
places, combining, separating, recombining .. . click. 

He turned to the others and he spoke the name aloud. “Magellan.” 

Darrell narrowed his eyes. “Magellan? The explorer?” 

Wade followed the line from Europe to the New World to the Pacific Islands 
and back to Europe again. “Magellan was the first to sail around the world. Lily, 
key in ‘Magellan,’ please?” 

She clacked away at the keyboard. The results came up quickly. “First 
circumnavigation of the globe, left Spain in 1519, made it halfway, died in the 
Philippines in 1521.” 

“So he was around at the same time as Copernicus,” Darrell said. “But what 


makes you think—” 

“Lily, I meant type Magellan into the anagram site,” Wade said. ”For English 
language results.” 

She gave him a look, but typed in the name anyway. She scrolled slowly 
down the list of nonsense words, then gasped. “Wade, you are a total genius.” 

Becca leaned over the screen. “Oh man. You so are.” 

“Why’s he so great?” said Darrell, trying to squeeze in. 

Becca laughed softly. “‘Magellan.’ ‘Legal man.’ Same letters.” 

There was a hushed moment. Longer than a moment. The sun bathed the 
wide wooden floorboards of the museum gallery. 

Then Darrell spoke. “If no one else is going to say it, I will. People, let me be 
the first to announce that Magellan was the first member of the GAC, the twelve 
Guardians of the Astrolabe of Copernicus!” 

Lily sat back from the computer screen. “That’s it,” she said softly. “We’ve 
figured it out.” 

The sun was moving higher in the sky. It would soon be time to meet Dr. 
Kaplan at the Castel Sant’ Angelo. 

Wade so wanted to tell his father everything they had discovered, but he also 
found he didn’t really want to leave the museum. Not yet. 

Neither, it seemed, did the others. They had discovered so much there, just 
the four of them. They’d been lucky, but most of what they deduced was by 
using their own intelligence and imagination. 

Unable to stop herself from continuing to dig into the encyclopedia site, Lily 
said, “Magellan died in the Philippines, attacked by natives, so he didn’t finish 
his voyage. It’s pretty well written about. Curious fact. After the attack, his body 
was never found.” 

“Wade, I need your dad’s notebook,” said Becca. “For the cipher.” 

Giving it to her, Wade stepped back from the computer, his mind still clicking 
and swirling with questions about the Guardians of the Astrolabe of Copernicus. 
“Magellan’s body was never found? So the relic was lost?” 

Lily traced the text farther down the page. “Ha! No! There’s a legend that 
Magellan’s servant, a native by the name of Enrique, spirited the body away.” 

“Enrique.” Darrell frowned. “Where did he take it?” 

Lily began jumping in her chair. “Oh my gosh, listen to this! Their previous 
stop? The island they visited just before Magellan was killed in the Philippines?” 

“Yes? Where was it?” said Becca. 

“Guam,” said Lily. 
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Wade wasn’t sure what that meant. “So... ? 

Lily was still jumping. “Guess what Magellan called Guam and its smaller 
islands? Guess! Never mind, PII tell you. Islas de las Velas Latinas.’ Islands of 
the Lateen Sails!” 

They hushed once more. Wade’s head went silent, too, then he had to say it. 
“Guys, Vela is the relic, and it’s in Guam.” 

“So we need to go there,” said Darrell. “Right?” 

“Um .. .” Becca frowned over the diary. “Wade, I have one of your 
impossible things here. This passage seems to hint at what the device actually is, 
but it’s in code like the email. It says ‘Hytcdsy lahjiua.’ I decoded it using the 
key on the star map, but this time it didn’t decode into English words. They’re in 
Latin.” 

She raised her face to them. “Machina tempore.” 

Lily wrinkled her nose. “Mechanical tempura?” 

“No,” said Wade, his knees shaking suddenly. “Time machine.” 





Chapter Forty-Two 


The sound of footsteps on an iron stairway always bothered Ebner von Braun. 
They were loud and grating and sad. Either they were his footsteps, in which 
case everyone would know he was approaching, or they were someone else’s 
and—since he trusted no one—they could mean he was about to die. 

Why should he be terrified of footsteps on stairs? That was simple. For the 
last four years he—a physicist of great esteem even in the tiniest upper circle of 
the greatest theoretical astrophysicists in the world—had worked exclusively for 
Galina Krause. 

Galina Krause, the mysterious young woman who had appeared on the 
doorstep of a castle in northern Poland, an urchin in the storm, an orphan to time, 
a dishrag that had been wrung out once too often, but a dishrag with hypnotic 
eyes. 

And why had Ebner been at the castle that night four years ago? For the same 
reason that his father and father’s father and great-grandfather’s great- 
grandfather had been there. A secret meeting of the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order of ancient Prussia, the vast global society built on old royal power and 
great wealth. 

Little did Ebner know then—little did any of them in that room know—how 
brilliant this ragged young woman was. How uncannily knowledgeable she was 
about the Order’s deepest secrets. How thoroughly she understood the most 
intricate mathematics, temporal physics, and theoretical astronomy. Not to 


mention where the Order’s legendary treasures lay buried, as if she’d possessed a 
direct link to its long-lost royal vaults. 

And all at such a tender age! How old was she that stormy night four years 
ago, fifteen? Yet how she mesmerized them all with her brilliance! Later came 
the silent vote, and Ebner himself was chosen to accompany her to the dark 
wastes of Russia for her treatment. In the secret years since that night, he had 
only bowed before her increasing knowledge, the scope and speed of her mind, 
the wisdom that seemed utterly impossible for one so young. 

Impossible? 

The Order had lost track of many of the Guardians by the eighteenth century. 
Yet after four short years, Galina Krause had brought the Knights back from the 
brink of extinction to within reach of the first relic. Galina was proving daily that 
the word impossible had lost its meaning. 

Ebner reached the top of the stairs and paused, breathing a long, slow breath 
to steady his nerves. He glanced down at the small bronze casket he cradled in 
his hands. What would she say when she opened it? 

“Will you mention that I have brought it personally?” a voice said at the 
bottom of the stairs below him. 

Ebner half turned. “If the moment arrives. Stay outside the door. I will call 
for you. Perhaps.” He straightened his bow tie in the reflection of the aluminum 
door and keyed in a seven-digit code. 

A whisper of air, the door slid away, and he was standing on the threshold of 
a penthouse overlooking Milan, Italy, that had the feel of a mountain lair 
decorated by Versace. Galina was dressed in black, a svelte, catlike silhouette 
against the glittering window. 

“Well,” she said, not bothering to turn. 

Ebner’s knees trembled. Another breath. Another straightening of the tie. He 
stepped forward. “The Le Monde story has died. It seems the journalist pressing 
the murder angle has vanished.” He paused. No reaction. He glanced around the 
room. No crossbow, either. “In other business, we are monitoring every airport 
and train depot on the continent. The children must have picked up a new cell 
phone, or been given one. It appears to be scrambled. Though not for long.” 

“They now have the help of the Guardians in Bologna,” Galina breathed. “I 
do wonder if the children know what this means for them.” 

Ebner bowed slightly, apparently to himself. “The fencing school could not 
be taken in the first attack. By the time our reinforcements arrived, it had been 
abandoned. Its armory and library were empty.” 


“The Guardians will re-form elsewhere. The Protocol demands it. . .” 

“The children will not escape our grasp—” 

“As they did twice in Berlin?” Galina snapped. “At the Austrian border? And 
again in Rome?” Her words were icicle sharp. 

“You have my word. The Crows have been mobilized once more,” Ebner 
said, mustering as much calm as his trembling voice could manage. 

“And the Spanish Experiment?” Galina asked, finally turning her head, but 
not far enough to see what he was holding. 

The delicate trail of the scar on her neck was more visible than usual, he 
thought. Did her anger bring it out? He cleared his throat. 

“Certain elements of the equation have proved. . . unstable,” he said. “It was 
our most successful experiment to date. Only . . . not successful enough. In fact, 
it is still unfolding.” 

“There is no way to trace it to our laboratory?” 

“Absolutely not. The Spanish authorities are baffled,” Ebner said, adding, 
“But then, they are often baffled.” He thought this was amusing. Galina’s 
expression did not change. “What shall we do with the Italian professor? 
Mercanti?” 

“She will be useful to us for a later relic,” Galina said, walking slowly over to 
the window and looking south. Toward Rome, Ebner thought. We’ll be going 
there soon, perhaps. 

She turned abruptly. “Is there anything else?” 

Ebner swallowed hard. “I have saved the best for last, Miss Krause.” Holding 
the bronze casket against his stomach, he unlatched it and slowly opened its lid. 

With the measured steps of a jungle cat, Galina strode slowly toward him, her 
expression somewhere between ecstasy and rage. She stopped inches away, her 
eyes riveted on the inside of the box. It was lined with rich black velvet. Lying 
on the shimmering fabric, coiled around itself three times, was a leather strap. 
On the strap was a single ruby in the shape of a sea monster. A kraken. 

Galina gently removed the strap from the box and stepped back. Ebner 
grinned. “It was retrieved on the plains of North Prussia, exactly where you said 
it would be. Professor Wolff brought it to me personally. Professor?” 

The door slid aside once more, and a white-haired man in a leather overcoat 
stood waiting. He nodded slightly at Galina. 

Ebner, wondering whether she saw Markus Wolff at all, stepped forward. 
“Miss Krause, if I may—” 

“Leave me. Both of you.” Galina held the strap to her cheek and kissed the 


ruby kraken over and over. 

For a fraction of a second, Ebner wished he were an old red jewel. Still, her 
intensity was odd. It scared him. Like iron stairs. 

Stepping backward to the door, Ebner caught sight of a glassy tear, sliding 
down Galina’s exquisite cheek to her scar. It originated, he noted, from the damp 
lashes of her silvery gray eye. 





Chapter Forty-Three 


“A time machine.” 

Darrell’s voice sounded somewhere between utter disbelief and drooling 
desire. 

“Copernicus discovered an astrolabe that could travel in time?” he said. “That 
thing in the sketch? I don’t think so. I mean, of course it would be cool, flying 
around the years, the sinking of the Titanic, Lincoln’s assassination, chatting 
with MLK and Jeff Beck—well, Beck’s still alive—or sitting in the dugout of 
game three of the 2005 World Series between the Astros and the White Sox, all 
five hours and forty-one minutes of it—” 

“Except it’s incredibly not possible,” Wade said. 

“You’re kidding, right?” said Lily. “A time machine is so possible. I want 
one. I’m only amazed it took so long to invent one.” 

“No, look,” Wade said. “If you don’t believe me, there’s something called the 
grandfather paradox. Say you go back in time and kill your grandfather. There 
would be no you in the future to go back in time in the first place. It’s just 
logical.” 

“Maybe,” Becca said. “But what if we only know the kind of logic that works 
in one direction, past to present to future.” 

Where was she going with this? “Uh... okay...and... 

“People only go forward in time, like boats going the same direction on a 
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river,” she said. “We’ve learned to think in only that one way. But, Wade, what if 
there is another kind of logic? One that controls moving in two directions, back 
and forth in time? Maybe only when you actually do travel back in time, do you 
discover how logical that is.” 

She stared at him as if he had the answer. 

“Tt’s ... it’s...” He didn’t finish. 

When he was young, Wade would have loved a time machine. To go back 
before his parents split up and, somehow, fix things between them. But time 
travel was a fantasy, unreal, a dream. 

“Tt’s what?” asked Becca. “You’re the scientist.” 

The museum had begun to fill with more tourists, and he didn’t like the look 
of some of them. He lowered his voice. “It’s late. If Dad’s been released, it can’t 
be long before the Order knows we’re in Rome. I say we hightail it to the Castel 
Sant’Angelo, find somewhere to hide, and wait for him. As for the time 
machine, we need to reread the diary.” 

“Actually, good ideas. Both of them,” said Lily, erasing her computer 
searches. “Let’s get moving.” They packed up their stuff and headed through the 
rooms toward the entrance. 

“Hello!” the white-haired man said, standing at his desk near the door. “I 
never hope you will leave us again very soon!” 

“Lo stesso con noi,” said Becca with a smile. “Us, too.” 


They wound their way quickly down the hill from the museum, out of the park, 
and onto Via Trionfale, which ran straight for a long while, then doglegged to 
Via Leone IV, toward the Tiber River and the Castel. 

At the intersection of the two streets, they stopped at a café. Earlier, they had 
passed a McDonald’s and several outdoor sandwich stands, but Becca convinced 
them to eat a true Italian breakfast of fruit, coffee, juice, and stuffed pastries. It 
was their first real meal since the picnic basket in the car the day before. 

“T feel pretty good that our luck is turning,” Lily said, munching the remains 
of a pear as they started down Via Leone. “We found out so much there. Don’t 
ask me to explain it all or how it’s possible.” 

“Only Wade could do that,” said Darrell, laughing. “Right, bro?” 

Becca glanced at him. 

“TIl leave that for Dad,” he said. 

Besides, Lily had put her finger on it. Something was changing for them, and 
it was much more than their luck. They had discovered things. If he was too 


logical to accept that a time-traveling astrolabe was strictly possible—he was too 
rational for that, wasn’t he?—he loved the idea of a quest for relics, and they 
were getting closer. 

The clues, codes, dagger, diary, all of it was exciting, smart, and even— 
discounting that killers were after them—fun, and what made the quest that way 
was simple: being with these three people. 

By noon the crowded sidewalks on Via Stefano were hot, the traffic snarling, 
fast, and busy. When a blue motorbike whizzed between jammed cars, bounced 
up onto the sidewalk past them, and raced back into the street, Lily screamed, 
“We’re going to get killed by accident!” 

“The next street is just as good,” Becca said. She led them down to Via 
Plauto into a series of smaller streets and alleys nearer the river. 

A few minutes later, Wade spotted the same blue motorbike idling two blocks 
behind them. Its helmeted driver was on his cell phone. 

“Guys, that Vespa . . .” His hand went instinctively to his side, the dagger 
under his shirt. 

“The Order?” said Lily. 

“Could be,” Darrell said. “I say we don’t take chances. I say we run.” 

They took off to the next corner and zigzagged down the next two side streets 
as they had done in Berlin. Lily jerked suddenly through a door on her left, a 
clothes shop, where they slammed into customers until they found a way out on 
the next street over. They crossed a busy intersection against the light, then 
hurried down a narrow cut-through into a small, deserted piazza. 

The motorbike roared in seconds later. 

With a quickness that surprised even himself, Wade unsheathed the dagger, 
went into a crouch, and growled, “Leave us alone—” 

“Put that back!” Becca shouted. She tugged him toward an open door. It was 
a grocery. They stumbled through to the next street over, when Lily’s phone 
Started ringing. 

“What? Becca, it’s the lady driver. What’s a tuber?” 

“Tiber? The river. This way—” 

They entered the park surrounding the Castel. The banks of the river were 
visible ahead. The motorbike bounced over the sidewalk toward them. Wade 
turned, the dagger still in his hand. It was a reflex now. Crouch and show your 
weapon. Even if he didn’t know what he was going to do with it. The bike roared 
at them, the driver’s hand went inside his jacket— 

There came a sudden shriek of tires, and the motorbike flew up in the air and 


flattened into a low wall. The biker was hurtled over the wall, where he landed 
with an awful sound on pavement. 
The vintage Maserati spun completely around the kids. A voice cried out. 
“Kids, get in!” 





Chapter Forty-Four 


Jamming themselves into the Maserati, the kids screamed, “Daaaaaad!” and 
“Roaaaald!” and fell all over him. 

“T’m fine, I’m fine,” he said, hugging them as much as possible while the 
driver settled into a swift spin along the ancient river. “Is everyone all right?” 

“Yes!” Lily said breathlessly. “Tell us how you escaped!” 

“Hardly an escape,” he said. “The police arrested me at the train station. I 
was in a cell for a day on a charge of something ridiculous, breaking into a 
cemetery. Luckily, your friend Carlo contacted a lawyer, suddenly there was bail, 
and I was out. We drove down here overnight.” He glanced at the driver. “That’s 
an adventure Pll tell you about sometime.” 

Darrell tried to catch his breath. “We have an adventure for you, too, Dad. 
Wait’ ll you hear.” 

“You can tell me on the plane. We’re flying home before anything else 
happens.” 

Wade shared a look with the others. “Dad, we can’t really go home, I mean, 
not yet. We discovered, we think we discovered, some amazing stuff. Incredible 
stuff. Unbelievable—” 

“Uncle Roald, Copernicus had a machina tempore!” Lily blurted out. “Which 
is the Latin way of saying ‘time machine.’ We even have a picture of it. In his 
ancient diary. Which we also have!” 

Dr. Kaplan’s jaw dropped. “Copernicus wrote a diary? There’s no record of 


that.” 

“Tt was in Carlo’s fencing school in Bologna,” said Darrell. “Copernicus 
discovered an ancient time machine, an astrolabe so big you can sit in it. The 
details are real sketchy, but Becca can show you.” 

Wade nodded. “Yeah, plus the Knights of the Teutonic Order, the ancient 
organization of evil villains—” 

“are still around,” Darrell went on, “and working with the evil Berlin 
police. They’ve always wanted the time machine—” 

“And still do,” said Becca. “But Copernicus—” 

“Took the astrolabe apart,” Darrell interrupted, “that’s the time machine. And 
he gave twelve pieces of it to people called Guardians to hide wherever they 
wanted. That was sometime after 1514. A whole army of other Guardians have 
been hiding the pieces ever since. That’s who Uncle Henry was. But even after 
five hundred years the Order still wants the pieces. They’re the creeps after us.” 

“The motorbike guy was one of them,” Lily said. 

“And the lady with the hair,” Darrell said breathlessly. 

He knew the others wanted to tell it, but he couldn’t seem to stop talking until 
he got it all out. He finally couldn’t think of anything else to say, so he glanced 
around and said, “You guys take it from here.” 

“Thanks a lot,’ Wade grumbled. “It’s just that the twelve relics in Uncle 
Henry’s message are the pieces that supposedly made Copernicus’s astrolabe 
work.” 

“And we think we’ve discovered what the first one is and where it’s hidden,” 
Lily added. “The island of Guam. It was taken there by Magellan on his voyage 
around the world!” 

The car fell quiet as Roald took the diary, which Becca had opened to the 
page with the sketch of the machina tempore. “So ... Uncle Henry died trying to 
keep the relics away from those men.” 

“He was a Guardian,” Becca said. 

Roald studied the picture—his brow furrowing, his head shaking, all the 
while murmuring to himself, “Heinrich . . .”—and Wade realized that whatever 
doubts he’d had about the diary were vanishing. 

If his dad believed it, he did too. 

“Copernicus somehow figured out the theory of the wormhole,” Wade said 
after a few minutes. “Something like Kip Thorne’s equations is in the diary, too.” 

His father nodded slowly. “I see it.” 

“Wade thought it was impossible,” Lily said, “but there it is in black and 


white. Well, sort of brown and white.” 

Becca and Lily alternately filled him in on the attack in Bologna and their 
discovery of the Copernicus museum. 

“Carlo from the fencing school called me as we were driving down here,” 
Roald said. “He said Uncle Henry deliberately contacted me for help. The Order 
has never been this close. The relics have never been in such danger as now. He 
said the Guardians have begun—” 

“The Frombork Protocol,” Becca said. “Carlo told us.” 

“And you’re saying you know what the first relic is?” 

“Vela,” Lily said. “We’re not sure exactly what it is, except that Copernicus 
gave it to Magellan. We put about a thousand clues together to narrow it down, 
and we’re pretty certain it’s hidden in Guam.” 

“Dad,” said Wade. “I know you said we’re going home, and I get that, but 

“We’re not going home,” Roald said. “Not yet. Take me through this, every 
step of the way. I have to understand it.” 

Darrell tapped the driver on the shoulder. 

“Sì?” 

“Museo Astronomico e Copericano, per favore.” 

She laughed. “Sì!” 





Chapter Forty-Five 


For the next two hours, the kids detailed what they had found out that morning, 
what piece of information led to what fact that then led to which guess. Roald 
consulted his student notebook constantly, arguing at first with the notion of a 
time machine, but not as strongly as Wade would have imagined. He couldn’t 
explain the modern formula’s appearance in a sixteenth-century diary, but set 
that aside as a question to be solved later. He rightly said that it didn’t affect the 
fact that the Order was after the relics. 

Beyond his own notes, Roald studied Wade’s additions carefully while the 
language-challenged museum docent opened the display cases for “Dottore 
Kaplani” (but really Becca) to consult the documents inside. 

The evidence invariably produced the same result. 

When Lily related that Magellan had called the Guam islands las Velas 
Latinas, Roald just stared into space for minutes, shushing them when they tried 
to tell him more. At last, he wandered away from the kids and dialed his phone. 

Wade and Darrell tried both to listen and not listen, then heard, “Sara, I know 
you won’t get this until the weekend, but we’ll be traveling for a few more days 

It was all they needed to hear. 

Fifty-seven minutes later, their wispy-haired driver laughingly announced, 
“Siamo qui!” and slowed in front of a busy airline terminal. She revved the 


Maserati louder and louder until the kids and Dr. Kaplan got out. Then she 
fishtailed away exactly as she’d done so many times before. 

“She’s a wee bit strange,” Lily said. 

“She is,” Roald said with a smile. “But Carlo told me she’s part of the reason 
the Order isn’t on our tails this exact moment.” 

Inside the terminal the mayhem was a hundred times worse than the Berlin 
train station—oceans of passengers, families, security, airline personnel moving 
in every direction, while shrill announcements in Italian, French, and English 
overlapped in a storm of noise. 

“Be careful with everything you do,” Roald said, huddling them together. 
“We lay low, we do not separate. Two of us stand outside the bathroom while the 
others are in there. The Order will be on our tail before we know it. The Guam 
Air counter is over there. Come on.” 

As it turned out, there was only one flight from Rome to Guam. Dr. Kaplan 
negotiated with the airline representative, using a credit card drawn on a 
Bologna bank, which Wade guessed Carlo had given him. 

“Tt’s a twenty-five-hour flight,” Roald said, handing boarding passes to each 
of them. “Two stops. We’ll be in Guam the day after tomorrow.” 

“Maybe the Order doesn’t even go there,” said Darrell. 

“We can’t count on that,’ Wade said. “We should act as if they’re right 
behind us.” 

“TIl bet the Order goes everywhere,” Lily said as they hurried into security. 
“Your home in Austin, remember?” 

Wade remembered. He couldn’t forget. 

After finding their gate, Roald paused. “I should tell you that something 
happened while you were on the run. A school bus vanished in the mountains of 
Spain.” 

“Really?” said Darrell. “Do you know how many times I wished my school 
bus would disappear?” 

“Tt was filled with children,” said Dr. Kaplan. 

Darrell blushed. “Sorry.” 

“If Uncle Henry predicted it, it means the Teutonic Order is behind it,” Wade 
said. 

“Of course they are,” Becca added. “They know we’re getting close.” 

“Boarding Flight Thirty-Seven to Dubai, continuing to Narita and Guam.” 

“Time to fly,” Lily said, hooking her arm through Becca’s and heading to the 
Jetway. 


As Roald nudged the boys after them, Darrell turned. “How do we know that 
the Order won’t make our plane disappear?” 
Wade felt suddenly queasy. “I guess we don’t.” 





Chapter Forty-Six 


Time is a crazy thing, Becca thought. 

When you can’t sleep—and naturally she couldn’t sleep, no matter how 
exhausted she was—a twenty-five-hour flight halfway across the world lasts 
three months. Each second drags out to thirty, each minute becomes an hour, 
each hour a week. A jet is nothing but a big metal box of noise. Lights are 
always on. You’re squashed upright in a teeny seat, your stomach is pinching 
and rolling, your temples are thudding, your eyes are on fire—and then they 
serve you plastic food! 

It reminded her of nights at the hospital after her sister’s surgery. There was 
always something happening, lights, sounds, machines thunking and whining, 
strange smells, voices chattering, whispering. 

She hadn’t slept a wink there, either. 

And to lose a day of your life in the process! She hated to lose anything, but 
losing time—time—was one of the worst things you could do. Time was all you 
had, wasn’t it? 

On the other hand, Copernicus had discovered a time machine. And some 
kind of “traversable wormhole.” 

What would she do if she had a machine like that? Where—when—would 
she go? What would she change? 

Could you change anything? Should you? Wasn’t there something called the 


butterfly effect? Altering one tiny thing, like where or when or if a butterfly flaps 
its wings, can change the future in huge ways, like eventually producing a 
hurricane. 

Opening Moby-Dick at random, she found herself reading, of all things, about 
the moment the crew of the Pequod spots a giant squid in the ocean. It was 
described as a monster with... 


. innumerable long arms radiating from its centre, and curling and 
twisting like a nest of anacondas .. . 


She closed the book. The kraken was just such a monster, and those words 
only drew her back to Copernicus’s diary. 

As difficult as it was to decipher some pages, it was strangely comforting, 
and Hans Novak, the Magister’s young assistant, seemed like one of their 
friends, a part of their team in a way, and riding on the journey with them. 

She set the diary on the tray table and studied its cover carefully for the first 
time since Bologna. It was as beautiful as it was plain: dark red leather, tooled 
subtly around its edges with a design of intersecting geometric shapes— 
diamonds, triangles, circles linked with circles—that met at the brass guards in 
the four corners. 

The daggers on the corner guards, she now noticed, converged at a single 
spot in the center of the cover. Her heart quickened. 

They met in the center of the line that read, in German, Seine geheimen 
Reisen auf Erde und im Himmel—His Secret Voyages in Earth and Heaven—at 
the word im—in. 

It was then she noticed that, while the whole title was imprinted in gold leaf, 
the gold of the word im was nearly flaked off. 

As if it had been touched often. 

She ran a finger over it. Surprisingly, the wooden board beneath the leather 
pushed in with the pressure, as if the board itself had a small circle cut into it just 
under that word. 

She lifted the cover of the diary and watched the inside endpaper as she 
pressed the cover word again. The endpaper bulged slightly, and its upper left 
comer lifted slightly away from the board. 

“Oh!” 

No one woke up. They were dead to the world. 

Setting the cover flat on the tray table, Becca shifted the book around so that 


the upper corner faced her. Pressing the cover a third time, she pried the 
endpaper up enough to see that a slip of parchment was hidden beneath. She dug 
in her bag and removed an emery board. Pressing it under the flap, she tugged 
out the parchment until it fell free of the book. 

“Wade,” she whispered, elbowing his arm gently. “Wade?” 


In a dark, uneven, and unfamiliar hand, were several lines in German with the 
English title, 


Legal Man 


Becca jumped in her seat. “Wade! Look what I found.” 

He grumbled, lifting his head to her. “Are we there yet?” 

“This wasn’t written by Hans Novak. Look. A piece of parchment. And the 
handwriting is different. It’s about Magellan. Listen.” 

The engines roared around them as she translated. 


I bow as the great explorer strides across the dock. 
“Magister Nicolaus!” he says. “You travel so far alone.” 
“My assistant is away.” I lean close and explain my purpose. 
The captain responds, “Upon my life, I will!” 


“Tt’s the moment Copernicus and Magellan meet,” said Wade, blinking his 
eyes wide open. 


I reveal the contents of my palm and unwrap the velvet cloth. The sail- 
shaped stone lies shining in the moonlight. 


“Aquamarine,” the captain says. “How fitting for a mariner.” 


“Holy cow, Wade. Vela is a stone! A blue stone, small enough to hold in your 
hand!” 


From a leather pouch I withdraw one of Achille’s daggers and present it 
to the Captain. “The first shall circle to the last,” I tell him. 
With thanks, he goes with the morning tide. 


Upon my life, I will. I shall never forget the words of the very first 
Guardian. 


Becca looked over at Wade. His eyes were glistening, studying the 
handwriting. “Becca, you got it. This is the best clue so far! We have to tell them 
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“Wait.” She paused. The engines roared, but she found herself whispering. “I 
just want to .. . I mean, you kind of weren’t sure at first. About the time 
machine. Do you... I mean...now...” 

He looked heri in the eyes, zaud the abi dimmed as more lights went off, 
almost shrouding them. “I guess I do. Maybe Pll never be able to wrap my head 
around time travel. Dad knows way more. All the contradictions, you know? But 
I look at Uncle Henry and how he died. And the Order. And Dad. The 
Guardians. All of it. So, I think so, yeah.” 

They didn’t wake the others. There wasn’t going to be any rest once they 
arrived in Guam, so they may as well sleep, she thought. She and Wade talked 
together for a while until she felt herself getting drowsy and closed her eyes and 
fell asleep. 

Hours must have gone by before Lily rustled noisily next to her. “The plane is 
descending to the first layover.” 

Darrell stretched his legs out. “Is the pilot controlling the descent?” 

“We can only hope!” 

“Guys, Uncle Roald,” Becca said, rousing herself. “Guess what?” 

“Read it to them,” Wade said. 

They all listened spellbound as she read what she’d discovered. 

“Vela is a small blue stone in the shape of a sail,” Roald said in a breath. 
“Becca, this is amazing.” 

“It’s one more clue,” she said. 

“A giant one.” 

Darrell slapped Wade’s shoulder. “We are getting so close. From the whole 
giant world to one little island. The first relic is half a day and two more hops 
away. Unbelievable!” 

After a brief stay in Dubai, the flight to Japan seemed a new kind of 
interminable. The flight from Japan to the islands was more of the same. Becca 
read and reread the Magellan encounter until she memorized it, struck by the 
different handwriting and wobbly lettering, wishing she had a sample of 
Copernicus’s handwriting to compare it against. 

Finally, Lily reached across her to lift the window shade. The row of seats 
turned golden in the light. It was an hour before dawn, but the sky was already 
brightening over the great blue Pacific. It was like flying into the very first days 


of the world. Back to the creation. The start of everything. 
And there it was again. 
Time. 
“Less than an hour and we land,” Wade said. 
His eyes blinked into the orange sunlight. 
She took a breath. All right, then. A new day. 





Chapter Forty-Seven 


Because it was one of the first flights of the morning, the jet was able to taxi to 
the gate without delay. Twenty minutes after touchdown, they were in the 
terminal, while Dr. Kaplan made a quick call. 

“We’ll be picked up by one of my contacts at the University of Guam,” he 
told them. “They have great researchers to help us determine where Vela might 
be hidden—” 

“They’re here,” said Wade. 

A black van was parked on the tarmac near a small private jet. Several men 
waited in front of it. They stiffened as if suddenly called to attention. The young 
woman from Berlin stepped out of the jet, sliding a slim duffel bag over her bare, 
toned arms to her shoulder. She was down the stairs in a moment, and the men 
gathered around her like players around a quarterback. She spoke, and they each 
nodded once. One of the men slid his right hand into his open jacket and patted 
the area under his left armpit. 

“They’re armed,” said Darrell. “Dad—” 

“T’m on it,” Dr. Kaplan said, his phone out. After a minute of low talking, he 
pulled them close. “Our ride will meet us outside the cargo area. Here comes our 
escort through customs now. Let’s move.” 

Becca turned to go with the others when she touched Wade’s arm. 

The pale man with the bruise on his head emerged from the jet with a small 
computer in his hands. He spoke to the woman, and she whirled her head around 


to the terminal. “Go!” she yelled, and the van took off, while the woman herself 
entered the terminal at a sprint. 

“That’s how they know,” Becca said. “They’ve already unscrambled Carlo’s 
phone.” 

“Come—on!” Wade pulled her away from the window and they ran for 
customs. They were whisked through in no time and pulled into a small beat-up 
Honda driven by his father’s contact from the university. The kids crouched on 
the floor of the backseat, while Dr. Kaplan did the same in the front. They were 
able to squeak out of the airport parking lot without stopping. As their car slid 
past the van, Wade and Becca peeked out to see the young woman staring 
motionless through the terminal door. She was startlingly beautiful up close, but 
the expression in her eyes was not really human. As if she were a species of rare 
animal. A dangerous one. 

The driver, a short middle-aged man with thin brown hair and sunglasses, 
jammed his car into top gear before turning completely sideways to Dr. Kaplan. 
“Your reason for coming here, to learn about Magellan’s time on the island . . . I 
must say, it’s rather common knowledge. Can you explain your research a 
little?” 

Dr. Kaplan cleared his throat. “Actually, I. . . it’s complicated.” 

“Mysterious!” he said. “Well, you’re in luck. We’ve arranged for a hotel, but 
first, we’re heading to Janet Thompson’s bungalow. Her grandmother was, of 
course, Laura Thompson.” 

The kids shared a look. Of course? Lily mouthed. 

“T saw that!” the driver said, turning around. 

“A truck!” Darrell yelled. 

The driver spun the wheel almost completely around while branches on the 
roadside snapped against the car. 

“Maybe drive now and talk later?” Dr. Kaplan asked. 

The little man laughed as he swerved back onto the road. “I’ve been driving 
on the island for thirty years without a real accident.” 

Darrell nudged Wade, whispering, “Define real—” 

“T heard that!” the driver laughed. “I mean no fatalities.” 

He sputtered onto a broad road that skirted the southeastern shore of the 
island. On one side was the vista of the Pacific Ocean in the morning, thousands 
of miles of nothing but bright blue water. Looking straight east toward home, 
Becca could almost see the gentle arc of the horizon. To the south of the island 
stood a handful of low mountains. 


“We’re getting close,” Becca said. “I can feel it.” 

“Me, too.” Darrell nudged Wade. “It won’t be long now, bro.” 

“Do you think it’s just the one van?” Wade asked. “Or will they have more?” 

“If we’re as close as we think we are,” his father said, “we have to believe 
they’ ll have more. If we need to get into the jungle, we’ll have help, right?” he 
asked the driver. 

“A retired Navy SEAL is the most knowledgeable guide to the island. If you 
need to go deep, he’s your man.” 

Becca stared inland at the vast sea of beautiful tangled green that seemed as 
giant as the ocean itself. The seashore was sprinkled with villas and hotels, but 
the island’s interior melted into a dense world of thick vegetation that looked as 
forbidding as it must have back in Magellan’s time. As if the jungle would 
swallow right up anyone who entered. The sun bore down, and a heavy mist 
coiled from the interior like smoke. 

The island must have been all jungle at one time. 

She leaned over to Wade. “If Vela’s hidden in the jungle, our only hope of 
finding it is to trace every inch of the story from Magellan down to the present.” 

“Before the Order does,” he whispered. 

The driver turned his head nearly around to the backseat. “Sounds like a 
scavenger hunt! But you should know that what you’re seeing here is not the 
most dense jungle on the island. The real business is up north, beyond the air 
base. Ritidian, they call it—” 

“Another truck!” cried Darrell. 

Laughing, the driver plunged off the shoulder as the truck barreled past. “Ten 
minutes, and we’re there!” 

“If we make it,” Lily whispered. 


They did make it, finally, jerking to a stop in front of a winding driveway. 
Perched at the top was a modest pink bungalow with a wide, open porch across 
the front. 

“Call me when you need a ride,” the driver said. 

“Or maybe we’ll call a cab,” Darrell whispered. 

The man laughed. “Still no fatalities!” 

As he motored away, a slender, middle-aged woman with red hair strode 
down the path from the house, waving. “The university called and told me to 
expect you. I’m Janet Thompson.” 

Dr. Kaplan greeted her and introduced the kids. “We’re interested in whatever 


you—or your grandmother—might know about Magellan’s stop on the island in 
1521.” 

“T’m sorting through Grandma’s papers right now,” she said. “Come in.” 

They gathered in her open living room, a homey collection of wicker 
furniture and island art, where she listened as they explained their search, giving 
her as much information as possible, but bypassing the “relics” or “time 
machine” or “fall into the wrong hands” business. 

“Something Magellan might have left here.” Janet frowned, then spun around 
and went straight to the back room of the house. She was back in a few minutes 
with a pile of books and pamphlets. 

“Antonio Pigafetta was an Italian writer, a member of Magellan’s crew and 
his friend. He wrote an eyewitness history of Magellan’s voyage from the 
moment they set sail from Spain. Chapter fifteen is where he describes the 
landing on Guam. He mentions the crew in several places, including Enrique, the 
captain’s servant.” 

“We’ve read that Enrique may have brought Magellan’s body here from the 
Philippines,” Roald said. 

She unrolled a map like the one in the Museo Copernicano, marking the stops 
on the voyage. “That’s the legend. No grave has ever been found.” 

“If Enrique was a friend of Magellan’s,” Darrell said, “and Magellan died in 
an attack, I mean, wouldn’t Enrique get his body out of there? I think he’d do 
everything he could to get it out of there. Wade, you’d get my body out of there 
if it was me, wouldn’t you? Bro?” 

Wade pretended to think about it. “I would, bro. But please don’t ask me to 
do that.” 

Darrell grinned. “I probably won’t. But it’s good to know that you’d be there 
for me.” 

“Pigafetta’s account is a bit sketchy,” Janet said, “but it was always 
Grandma’s belief that Magellan must have visited the Ritidian caves in the north. 
Let me get you my best island map.” 

She smiled and left the room, patting the head of a small wooden native 
sculpture of a warrior. 

While everyone pored over the books on the wicker table, Wade knelt over 
the map of Magellan’s voyage. 

“Thanks to Becca’s discovery, we know for sure that Magellan was the first 
Guardian. I’m thinking it’s like this. Magellan carries Vela all the way from 
Spain, looking for places all along the voyage. I mean, he doesn’t have any idea 


where he’s going to land.” 

“Plus remember,” said Becca, “Hans says that there had to be clues to the 
relic’s location in case they needed to reassemble the astrolabe.” 

“Right,” said Wade. “This is where Pigafetta comes in. Magellan tells him to 
write about each of these hiding places, because those descriptions may be the 
Guardians’ only clue to where the relic is eventually hidden. So they sail on, 
Magellan finding hiding spots here and there, and they land in Guam. It might be 
a good hiding place, but maybe there’s a better one coming up. So fine, he casts 
off to the next islands, the Philippines. Then, tragedy. The first Guardian is 
killed.” 

“And Enrique takes his body and Vela to the last safe place they found a 
hiding spot. Here in Guam,” said Darrell. “It makes sense.” 

Lily raised her eyes from the text. “Enrique disappears from the history a few 
days after Magellan is killed. Which is perfect, right? Pigafetta has to assume his 
history might be read by the Teutonic Order. So what does he do to keep the 
Knights from catching on? He drops Enrique from the history. In a single stroke, 
both Magellan and Enrique vanish from the story. Vela is hidden safely on 
Guam!” 

Roald was pacing and reading now. “Uh-huh, uh-huh, good. The clue to its 
exact location must be in this chapter.” 

“Except that half the chapter is Pigafetta talking about the velas Latinas that 
the island people had on their boats,” Darrell said. “He even has a really bad 
picture of it—” 





Roald studied the picture. He stood. “And that’s it.” 

“Dad?” said Wade. 

His father began to smile. “He doesn’t tell the location. He shows it. Look at 
this drawing, page sixty-two of the paperback. It’s labeled ‘Isles des Larrons,’ 
which is French for ‘Island of Thieves.’ This is what Pigafetta called the velas 
Latinas because the islanders stole from them. 

“The island is lumpy and not the shape of Guam at all,” Roald went on, “but 
that’s not the point. The point is that he’s drawn four rock formations, three in 
the south and central part of the island, and one in the north. They’re not 
anywhere near geographically accurate, but they’re not meant to be. He’s giving 
the Guardians a clue to the relic’s location. His mountains form a very distinct 
triangle, pointing directly north. It’s the same shape as the lateen sail—vela 
Latina—and, as if that’s not enough, the rigging of the boat depicted below the 
island is also a triangle, pointing to the same exact location—” 

A loud gasp came from behind them. “You... ?” 


Chapter Forty-Eight 


Lily nearly shrieked to see Janet Thompson standing in the doorway of the 
living room, trembling and pale as if she’d seen a ghost. 

Roald stepped toward her. “Is everything okay?” 

Janet stared at him. She was crying. “This is what she meant!” 

Lily couldn’t help herself. She went over to her. “What’s the matter? Tell us 

“Grandma told me there was something on the island. Something secret that I 
shouldn’t touch, shouldn’t lose, unless ... unless . . . someone said a word... I 
heard you say it.” 

Roald tried to get her to sit. She wouldn’t. 

“There’s the famous story of Shoichi Yokoi, a soldier who hid out in the 
Ritidian caves from the end of World War II until 1972. Twenty-eight years 
alone in the caves. Grandma met him once. She used the same word you did. She 
said Shoichi Yokoi was a... a guardian.” 

No one moved. 

“Grandma told me that I should only open it if a ‘guardian’ approached me 
with a key. You said that word. Are you guardians? Do you have the key?” 

Wade was shaking. “Dad?” 

His father’s eyes went back and forth between Janet and him, then he nodded. 
Wade removed the dagger from under his shirt. When she saw it, Janet put her 


hands to her face and her eyes filled with tears again. 

“May I?” 

Wade handed it to her. While she examined it, they told her everything as 
quickly as they could, sparing no detail of their journey, from the email in Austin 
to Berlin to Bologna, and all the rest. 

Janet listened closely, then wiped her eyes with the back of her hand and 
wheeled around to the wooden statue of a warrior on the table by the door. She 
inserted the dagger carefully into the top of its head and turned it. It didn’t 
budge. 

“Counterclockwise,” Wade said. “Three times.” 

Lily’s heart was pounding hard enough to explode as she watched Janet turn 
the dagger three revolutions. A small compartment on the back of the statue 
flipped open and a small photograph fell out. 

“Oh, Grandma,” Janet said. 

At the word Grandma, Lily shook inside. She understood that the mystery of 
the Copernicus Legacy was all about people, good and bad, over the centuries. 
Copernicus himself. Hans Novak. Magellan. Uncle Henry. Grandma Thompson. 
The Teutonic Knights. The creepy lady, too. 

And now, finally, the legacy had brought their little group right here to Janet 
Thompson’s cute pink house. 

She handed them the photo. 

It was a Polaroid snapshot of a rough stone outcropping near the blackness of 
a cave entrance. On the wall next to the opening, located about five feet above 
the ground, was the outline of a small, upside-down hand. It was blue. 

“Grandma discovered many caves, many of them, with native paintings,” 
Janet said. “The paintings were always in black and red, the color coming from 
plants. Never blue.” 

Wade gasped. “So that’s it, then. The cave with the blue hand is the one we 
want.” 

The room was getting more and more quiet, more hushed; then Lily turned 
the photograph over. And there they were. 

“Numbers.” 

La 13.649323 
Lo 144.866956 

Roald sucked in a breath. “Coordinates.” 

Without delay, Janet keyed them into her computer, then turned back to them, 
her cheeks still wet. “In the jungle east of Ritidian Point...” 


The room went quiet as the sun baked the bungalow, and the light between 
the blinds turned silver. Late-moming insects buzzed across the lawn and into 
the fringes of the jungle beyond. 

“After her meeting with Shoichi,” Janet said finally, “I remember stories 
about how Grandma went into the jungle alone one day. After that she never 
went back. Her final expedition, she called it. Grandma has been gone almost 
fifteen years now.” 


Becca’s eyes closed for the longest time, then opened again. “Your grandmother 
understood that Shoichi must have seen the relic when he lived in the caves. She 
came back to Guam to make sure. And once she was sure, and the relic was safe, 
she let go.” 

“She never told me,” Janet said. 

Roald pressed her hand lightly. “I wonder if, in a way, your grandmother did 
tell you. You have all the pieces of the story. You wouldn’t need to put them 
together unless . . . well, unless someone was coming for the relic.” 

“That’s right,” Lily added. “Carlo told us that some Guardians don’t know 
they’re Guardians until they need to.” 

Janet wiped a tear from her cheek. “So you’re saying that Vela, this relic, 
whatever it does, is protected by the Guam National Trust. And the Trust is 
guarded by .. .” 

Dr. Kaplan said, “You. You’re a relic Guardian. The current Guardian of 
Vela.” 

As if the quiet weren’t enough, the air itself seemed to sweep out of the room, 
and Janet slumped into a chair and covered her face with her hands. “Oh, 
Grandma! She always told me to protect the caves. I thought she meant for their 
beauty, but it was so much more... .” 

Becca realized then the real strength of the relic Guardians. It was based on a 
kind of love. No matter how strong the Teutonic Order was, no matter how much 
money or jets or guns they had, this—what she was seeing right now—was 
something else entirely. 

A bond that couldn’t be broken by evil. She thought of her sister Maggie then 
and wanted to hold her as close as she had the day she left the hospital. 

“Thank you, Janet,” Roald said, rising to his feet. “This is . . . well, amazing. 
We never could have put this together without you.” 

“Nor me, without all of you,” she said. “Good luck. Take the photo. I guess 
this means that . . . you’re the Guardians now.” 


Wade placed the photo carefully into the notebook. 
Becca barely held in her tears. “Thank you,” she said, and they left. 





Chapter Forty-Nine 


Now Becca wanted to scream. 

No sooner had they checked into their hotel than the room phone rang. Lily 
dived for it. “Hello?” She passed it to Roald. 

For the next several minutes they tried to read his face. His eyes narrowed, he 
sat, he stood, and finally he breathed out. “But she’s all right? She’s safe? Yes, 
thank you.” He checked his watch. “And our guide to the caves? Thanks.” He 
hung up. 

“Ts it Mom?” said Darrell. “What happened?” 

“No, no. It was the university,” he said. “Janet Thompson’s house was broken 
into. She got out, she’s fine, but what they didn’t steal, they burned.” 

“The Order knows,” said Wade. “They followed us. They’ll find the relic.” 

“Not without the coordinates they won’t,” said Becca. 


It was deep afternoon when an olive Jeep Cherokee roared up to their hotel, an 
older man with graying hair in a military buzz cut at the wheel. “Sergeant 
Connor,” he said, “but call me Connor.” Then he went on to say that he used to 
be a Navy SEAL and knew the jungles backward and forward. 

Becca had heard the term before. Navy SEALs were members of an elite 
combat group that handled only the most dangerous missions. 

“T hear you have decimal coordinates,” Connor said. 


Roald gave him the numbers, and he plugged them into his GPS. “Ritidian 
Caves. It’ll take us the better part of an hour to get to the general area. Another 
hour on foot to the caves. All aboard.” 

“Let’s do this,” Roald said. 

Forty-five minutes later they were off the highway, bouncing over dirt roads 
and rutted paths into the northernmost section of the island. 

Wade was keeping to himself, his face dark with worry. 

The jungle surrounding them was immense, a sea of tangled green, wet and 
noisy and hot. Becca tried to keep the claustrophobia from getting to her. 

Just focus on Vela, she told herself. 

“We’re entering an island preserve thousands of acres in size,” Connor told 
them. “The northern jungle is home to tree snakes, giant pigs, wild boars. Also 
wasps. There was this one time a family like yours went in... well... never 
mind. The point is, be careful of wasps. They’re big and numberless. Also, 
colonies of bats live in the caves.” 

It sounded as if he had good stories that probably wouldn’t go over so well, 
so he didn’t tell them. “Another three, four miles and we’ll have to stop and go 
on foot. Two more miles from there to the cliffs. Two long miles. You can start 
gearing up.” 

Wade kept looking back over his shoulder at the road behind. 

“It’s old-school now,” Darrell murmured. “A race to the caves.” 

Lily shifted in the seat next to Becca. “As long as we win... .” 

“Can I ask what you’re hoping to find in the caves?” Connor asked. 

Roald said. “Well... it’s...” 

“Secret,” Wade said. 

Connor nodded. “Classified, huh? Understood.” 

The ride, as bumpy and uncomfortable as it was, was over too soon. The 
breeze stopped when the Jeep did, and a suffocating wet heat took its place. 
Connor transferred the coordinates to a topographical map and shut off the GPS. 
When they began the trek on foot, the talking stopped. Even at an angle, the sun 
was a furnace that burned all the words out of them. The air was silver and 
stifled breath. Becca’s arms, legs, face, eyes—everything was sweating. A brief 
wind stole in over the water, and it was just as wet and hot. Then a bank of dark 
blue clouds moved in the western sky. 

“Ts it going to rain?” asked Lily. 

Connor half turned his head. “The word rain doesn’t cover what you’ll see 
here, miss,” he said, revealing a light Southern accent. “Those clouds there 


signify that a typhoon is approaching. The Chamorro word for rainstorm is 
chata’an. But even that doesn’t cover the drenching we’ll get. At most we’ll 
have an hour before this here becomes a world of mud and snakes. Our best hope 
is to get you to the caves before it starts. After that, all bets are off.” 

Just keep moving. 

A little farther on, Connor gestured to the path rising ahead of them. “It gets 
rocky from here. The ground is exposed coral in some places, so watch you 
don’t fall. I remember one time this kid. . .” 

He drifted off. 

Using only the map now, they came upon a narrow run of bare ground 
skirting the cliffs. “It’s straight ahead, more or less,” he said. But the path 
quickly disappeared into tall grass, prickly brambles, and densely growing vines 
and trees that Connor had to chop through with a machete. 

Lily slowed, grabbing Becca’s arm. “Shh... everyone...” 

In the sudden quiet, they made out the sound of leaves whipping not too far 
behind them. 

“They’re out there,” Wade said, pressing forward. 

Time is running out. 

The Order will find the cave. 

The blue hand. The blue stone. Vela. 

“Hoods up,” Connor said. 

The heat suffocated, the sky blackened by the minute, and after three abrupt 
turns through some new growth, Becca realized she no longer had any concept 
of direction. Her skin tingled and her ears buzzed with the unceasing roar of 
insects. The moisture in the air was already thick and heavy and was somehow 
getting more so. It made walking seem like swimming and breathing nearly 
impossible. 

“T don’t like jungles,” she gasped. 

“You just decided that?” Lily said. “I feel like I’m underwater. Seriously, Bec. 
When we get home, we’re going to Nordstrom. Not to shop. Just to get cool.” 

Becca wanted to laugh, but she couldn’t bring herself to open her mouth for 
fear she would throw up. Everything hurt, her muscles felt sick, and her blood 
felt as thick and hot as engine oil. And the sight of fist-size beetles scuttling up 
and down on branches and across the ground, flying from tree to tree, made her 
more nauseous. 

Keep walking, and don‘ stop until you find the blue hand. 

The first drops of rain slapped through the upper branches. 


Wind thundered in and seconds later the rain fell like bullets. They rushed 
ahead into an area of low growth and gnarly coral. There, hidden among the 
thick green, were black splotches, the entrances to the volcanic caves that the 
native people had discovered and occupied centuries ago. 

Leaves shredded behind them. 

Connor swung on his heels and went into a crouch. Down! he mouthed, 
waving his arm low. He handed Roald the map. “PI distract them. Keep going 
straight over this rise and down to the cliffs. There may be a few caves sharing 
the same aerial coordinates. I hope you know what you’re looking for—” He 
scurried off, quietly at first, then making as much noise as he could. 

The shooting began then—a quick series of dull, barking noises that whipped 
through the leaves, thudding into tree trunks in Connor’s direction. The kids 
shared a frightened look. Lily’s face was ghostlike. 

The Order’s hunting us like animals! They want us dead! 

The passage from Moby-Dick came swimming back to Becca. 


. . . that murderous monster against whom I and all the others had taken 
our oaths... 


“This way!” Dr. Kaplan whispered. The kids hustled after him down a rocky 
path to the cliff’s face while Connor kept drawing fire. 

A sudden thwack tore the leaves and Becca swore an arrow whizzed past her 
face. She fell flat on the ground. The others found shelter in a grove of thick- 
leaved bushes. She rose to her knees and peered over the growth. She was cut 
off. Her heart was thundering. The ground pounded with footsteps hurrying 
toward her. 

I have to run— 

“Stay down.” 

Wade crouched ten feet away. Had he come for her? Had he been trapped 
too? Stupid questions! He’s here. 

“Your dad’s far ahead,” she said. “I didn’t see where Lily went.” 

“She’s with him. Darrell jumped away somewhere.” He peeked over the high 
grass. “We can crawl to the bluffs. The cave’s got to be close. We need to make 
our way down the cliffside.” 

She nodded. “You start.” 

He cracked a sudden smile. 

What a smile! Probably the last one I’Il ever—don‘t go there! 


As they plunged into the growth, Becca tried to replace everything that 
usually swirled in her brain with only one thing. Vela. 

The sail in the Argo Navis constellation was vaguely rectangular, but the vela 
Latina made a triangle a possibility, too. A triangle with a curve on one side. 
That kept her moving forward in the mud. 

Blue hand. Vela. 

Two muffled rifle shots burst through the leaves to her left. She froze. 
Another shot. Wade was flat on the ground, his eyes wide in fear. A fourth shot 
echoed and a familiar voice cried out. 

“Darrell?” Wade gasped. “Becca, they got Darrell!” 





Chapter Fifty 


As he lay with his face in the mud, hoping no one heard him scream, Darrell 
wondered if he could take back the last seven days and start over. Reset to last 
Sunday morning, when he and Wade had goofed around in the Painter Hall 
observatory, wondering what to eat. Well, he’d been wondering what to eat, but 
then he almost always was. That was a situation he could wrap his head around. 

But you can’t really go back in time, can you? 

Oh, wait. That’s what this was all about. 

Zipping around in time. Machina tempore. 

For a brief moment, a large astrolabe whisked across his mind, its wheels 
turning slowly in different directions like gears. Was the old sketch what an 
ancient time machine might actually look like? He imagined a series of wide 
brass rings surrounding a comfy cushioned seat—his—and three smaller seats— 
theirs. Positioned around the innermost ring equidistant from one another were 
the famous twelve relics. Vela and . . . the other eleven. 

The Copernicus Legacy. 

A time-traveling astrolabe. 

He would adjust his goggles, tug on his leather traveling gloves, push a big 
brass lever and— 

Thud-thud-thud! The dull barking started up again and Darrell’s astrolabe 
vanished into nothing. 

Wishing he had goggles just then to keep the rain from stinging his eyes, he 
peeked through the dense growth. Black shapes moved like ghosts through the 


watery trees on his left. The jungle swished and bent on his right, where more 
black shapes moved. He couldn’t tell how many there were, but clearly he was 
surrounded. It was a matter of seconds before he was discovered. He laid his 
head on the muddy ground. The coolness of the earth felt good. Is a mud bath 
like this? Never mind that now! Hey, I wonder if I can distract the Order like 
they do in movies. Wade says I distract people all the time. 

Two, maybe three Knights fanned out, each one heading toward a different 
cave. The Order didn’t know which one the relic was in. They didn’t know about 
the blue hand. 

Can I use this information? Can I... trick them? 

Searching on the ground beside him, he found three rocks half the size of his 
fist. He could fling them in different directions, where they were sure to make 
noise crashing through the leaves. Put them off the scent. This might actually 
work! He rolled over onto his back and threw one of the rocks as hard as he 
could. It crashed through the trees far on his left. 

“La-bas, vite!” yelled a voice. “Go, go!” Two goons on his left swept away 
through the jungle. 

Yes! 

He did the same on his right, following one stone with another, and more 
goons veered off after them. He rose to his hands and knees. No one was 
moving. He had done it. He had cleared the way for his friends. He could run to 
them now— 

Snap...crunch... 

Someone was crawling stealthily through the jungle behind him. He stared 
into the ocean of green. Movement. Crunch... 

He flattened his face in the mud again. No more stones nearby. Hand to hand? 
Crack...crunch... 

“Now I lay me down to sleep. . .” 





Chapter Fifty-One 


“e. And ifidie...” 

Wade slapped his hand over Darrell’s mouth. “Quiet!” 

“And come with us,” whispered Becca, scanning the growth around them. 
“For some reason the Order has lost our trail.” 

Darrell wiggled out of Wade’s grip. “For some reason? For me reason! Me 
and my pitching arm! I’m signing with the Astros if we ever make it out of 
here.” 

Wade knew they had seconds before the Order saw them. He tugged Darrell 
by his pitching arm and pulled him up. “Now!” They rushed through the tangled 
trees as quietly but as quickly as they could. 

“If we find the right cave before the Order sees us, we can lose them. They 
wont be able to follow,” Becca said. “Let’s try them all.” 

They crawled under sagging tree limbs and jumped over fallen trunks. The 
fierce downburst was flooding the ground, making rushing little rivers every few 
feet. Vines whipped in the wind, crisscrossing wildly. Then, behind the green, a 
black space. The mouth of a cave. They hustled to it. On the wall beside the 
opening, a red hand. 

“Keep going,” Becca whispered, pushing on. 

Another cave. No handprint at all. A third. A blotchy red hand. A fourth, 
papery wasp nests lining the mouth, clinging to the walls. They pushed on again. 
The Order was out there, but not on to them yet. 

They scrambled up a jagged coral creek, and Becca made a sudden noise. Just 
inside the narrow opening into the rock was a faint handprint. It was upside 
down and terribly faded except for one finger. 

The finger was blue. 


“Wade—” 

Holding his breath, he tugged the photo from his pocket. It was the same 
print. “We found it.” 

He shielded his eyes from the rain and studied the ancient pictogram. In what 
he knew was a rare flash of perfect insight he noticed how similar the shape of 
the outspread hand was to a sea star. Asterias. The fingers made their own kind 
of glowing star. 

“The Order has doubled back and they’re coming this way,” said a small 
voice behind them. It was Lily. She and his father stumbled to the entrance to the 
cave. 

“This is it, Dad,” Darrell said. “We found Magellan’s cave—” 

Something traveling roughly half the speed of a bullet struck the cave wall 
with a loud ping. 

It was an arrow. 


Moments earlier—just as Ebner von Braun was about to say that particle 
physicists don’t do jungles—Galina hissed over her shoulder. 

“More arrows!” 

Wrapped in custom form-fitting hunting gear that concealed a diving suit, the 
sleek creature pushed her way through the thick growth without caring for 
anyone tagging behind her. 

Ebner followed her every move, the sodden jungle branches slapping his face 
with every step. If the burning of his fingers had subsided over the last few days, 
the bruise the old man had given his forehead with the paperweight stung and 
ached more than ever. It was now oozing some kind of yellow pus that even the 
bullet-like rain didn’t wash away. His earpiece crackled. 

“Galina, our divers have found the underwater entrance to the caves,” he said, 
handing her a replacement quiver. “They are climbing up from below. We will 
join them and the relic will be yours within the hour!” 

“Tf itis not...” She trailed off and reloaded her crossbow. 

Ebner wasn’t sure he liked it when Galina didn’t finish her sentences. On the 
one hand, it might mean she believed he was smart enough to understand her. On 
the other, it might mean she couldn’t waste her breath on him. 

I will do something about that, he thought. Galina will see my value to the 
Order—and to her, personally. If I survive. He pawed his head with his burned 
hand. There is no end to what a Teutonic Knight will do. 

As visions of ancient astrolabes swam about in his mind, Ebner glanced into 


that pair of miscolored eyes and wondered if Galina Krause, even in the midst of 
this stinking jungle, was pondering the astrolabe, too. 


Galina Krause was pondering the astrolabe. In fact, her mind tingled with 
nothing else. Or almost nothing else. Her thoughts shuttled between the 
astrolabe, the jungle, and those strange days when her younger self was lost in 
the rooms of an ancient castle far away among the cold forests of Northern 
Europe. 

The echoing laughter. The screaming. 

In her mind, it all surrounded her. 

Strange antique weapons ranged along a quivering wall of trees. Cold air 
spinning suddenly—light, dark, light, dark, then all dark. Portraits hung in 
opulent golden frames. The woman there. The man here. He in ermine, silk, and 
gold, the hilt of his saber, the ruby kraken of his crest. She, her pale dying face. 
The drenching rain flooding the marble floor. The coiling air. 

The cold. The stone. The silence. The noise. 

Galina’s scar stung and the jungle blurred. Had something moved in the 
growth? Was it only the heat and rain? Or the centuries past? The mystery of 
time? Was it the closeness of the first relic? 

“Arrows,” she said softly, holding out her hand. 

“Excuse me,” said Ebner, pausing among the strangled green growth. “You 
have already loaded the crossbow.” 

She turned her eyes down to the gleaming shaft with its triangular point. Yes. 
Yes. I have loaded it. Releasing the silencer—speed was more important than 
silence now—she lifted the bow to her shoulder. 

How long it was before the trees twitched with movement, she couldn’t say. 
The Grand Master’s dark brow, his beard and mustache, his fiery eyes staring 
down from the cold, coiling air. The jungle moved again. What was this strange 
light-headedness? The astrolabe whirled in space. She squeezed the trigger. 

Thhh— 


Chapter Fifty-Two 


— Wack! 


For a fraction of a second, Lily thought the arrow passed directly through the 
silver hoop dangling lightly from her left ear. 

She doubled over, shrieking. 

“Lily!” Becca scooped her up and dived into the cave entrance. 

“Dad? Get in here!” Wade yelled. 

Bullets ricocheted off the cave wall. Lily looked out; Roald was pinned down 
ten feet outside the entrance. “Pll be right behind you,” he whispered. “I’m 
going to lead them to another cave. Get inside. Go!” 

Roald scrambled around and hustled back into the dense trees toward the 
previous cave. Lily watched with horror as the Order changed direction and 
followed him. Her throat tightened. 

This isn’t supposed to happen. You can’t use yourself as bait! 

She felt a tug on her shoulder. 

“Come on, Lil,” Becca said. “We’re out of time. Come on.” 

Jagged rocks hung at odd angles from the low ceiling, not a problem so much 
for her, but everybody else had to hunch over as they moved carefully forward 
into the cave. It was eerie how instantly the light of the day, even rainy light, 
vanished behind them. Five, six steps inside, and the darkness was complete. 

“Hold up.” Lily tugged Carlo’s phone from her pocket. “There’s no signal, 
but it has battery.” Carlo. Bologna. It feels like a previous life. 

And there was only some battery. The cave floor went dull blue-white under 
the app. It was clear from the first that they were going down. Rainwater poured 
in from the entrance and down from the ceiling and trickled past their feet in 
channels—more than trickled. Their feet were soaked anyway, but the downward 
incline made progress dangerous and slow-going. Darrell slid to his knees. 


“Whoa! Careful.” 

After some minutes, the meandering passage widened, but they still had to 
follow one another in single file. Outside were shouts and occasional muffled 
shots. Would Connor go back to his Jeep? Call his military buddies? Chink, 
chink. That horrible woman’s arrows. 

“Uh-oh...” 

Wade stood over a ledge hanging some ten or twelve feet over . . . nothing. 
No, not nothing. The phone light reflected off a still surface of black water at the 
bottom of the drop. 

“Do you think it’s rainwater?” said Becca. “Or a deeper pool?” 

“We’ve traveled down since the cave opening,” Darrell huffed, leaning on the 
wall. “Water must collect during storms like this. Maybe the pools never really 
dry up. I hope the relic isn’t underwater.” 

While they gazed down into the murky darkness, the last of the phone light 
faded. “Battery’s gone,” Lily said. “Now what do we do?” 

“This can’t be the end of the line,” said Becca. 

A burst of gunfire echoed in from the entrance. Wade and Darrell shared a 
dark look. Then came a shout. Not a scream. A shout. 

Roald had to be okay. He just had to be... 


Wade’s stomach dropped to his feet when he heard the close gunfire. “Darrell—” 

Then more shouting. A gunshot farther away. 

“We have to believe he’s okay,” Darrell whispered, shaking his head from 
side to side like he didn’t want to hear any argument. “Keeping those thugs from 
the cave. We’re so close to finding it now.” 

Wade bit his lip. “Yeah. Right. Too close to stop.” 

Becca had said the end of the line. He knew what that felt like. He had sensed 
it at the cemetery in Berlin, and at the train station when his father was arrested. 
At times he’d felt hopeless wandering around Bologna, and again in Rome. 

Yet each time something happened to get them out of the mess. And now a 
flooded cave? An underwater pool? No way. They’d gone too far to be stopped 
by a little water. 

“Hey.” Lily was staring into the black water that suddenly wasn’t so black. 
Rippling through the water from the bottom was a vague brightness. “Where’s 
the light coming from?” 

“Somewhere under the surface,” Darrell said. 

“This is good,” Wade said, his heart thundering. “The pool must connect with 


another cave that has an opening to the outside. That’s the only way there could 
be light. We can follow it.” 

Without thinking, he sat and tugged his sneakers off. “Who’s going with 
me?” 

“Wade, you’re not going down there,” Becca snapped. 

“Yes, I am. This is the cave! You know it is. Shoichi knew it. Laura 
Thompson knew it. They all knew it. Vela is down there. I’m going in—” 

Becca clutched his wrist tight. “You are not.” 

“Look, the Order will find Vela if we don’t. Or kill us all. Or both. Either 
way, we have nothing to deal with if they find it first. I’m going down there!” 

Becca tore off her sneakers and tossed them next to his. “Not alone, you’re 
not.” 

Lily stared at Darrell. “Oh, I have a bad feeling about this. What if there’s no 
outlet? You guys could drown trying to find your way back. This is super nuts.” 

“Tf there’s no way out, then we’ll come back up. Simple,” said Becca. 

So. She’s thinking, too, Wade thought. At least one of us is! 

“Keep watch,” he said. Which he realized was dumb, but he couldn’t think of 
anything else to say. He climbed down over the ledge to the rocks as far as he 
could, then dropped straight into the pool. The water was colder than he 
expected. He felt Becca splash next to him. He surfaced. She surfaced. 

“Fresh water,” he said. “Rainwater. You’re right, Darrell.” 

“Omigod, if you don’t come back, PI kill you!” said Lily. 

Wade gulped in a mouthful of air, plunged his head down, rolled over in the 
water, kicked his feet, and swam downward toward the source of the light. As he 
hoped, the passage opened into a brighter space. Turning his head to the dark 
water behind him, he couldn’t see anything, felt only the cold. He hoped Becca 
was there, but he didn’t know how long his lungs would hold out. He had to 
keep swimming forward. The passage was longer than he thought it would be. 
Deeper. The light dimmed suddenly. Had he taken a wrong turn? There was no 
opening. He kept swimming. Then his lungs began to tighten and burn. They 
screamed to take in air. 

He pushed forward, swatting the water behind him, no breath left. Except 
now he wasn’t sure he actually was going forward. It was like being in a coffin. 
His arms seemed like lead pipes. His lungs felt as if they were turning to water. 
Where did the light go? In his mind he screamed, Becca, go back! We’re 
trapped. I’ll go on, but you go back! Save yourself! Save— 

The passage angled up. There was the light again. 


With one final push of his leaden arms, he burst up inside a cavern that 
seemed as bright as the sun. Becca splashed up beside him, desperate for breath. 
They hung there in the water, their fingers clutching the rocks, gasping and 
coughing for minutes. They finally crawled up and flattened themselves on a 
stone floor, staring upward. 

When he spied a small opening at the faraway top, Wade surprised himself by 
starting to laugh. The cavern’s light was actually dim, but it seemed brilliant. 
They could feel raindrops falling in the opening, through the vault, and down 
over them, sprinkling their faces. It was as quiet in there as if they had surfaced 
on another planet, and he laughed and couldn’t stop laughing. 

“Wade...” 

Becca pointed at the walls. They were carved and painted with hundreds of 
symbols. Stars. Constellations. A blue hand was printed on the wall in the midst 
of the stars, its fingers pointing down. 

Becca slapped his arm gently. “We found it.” 





Chapter Fifty-Three 


Wade stood, still breathing hard, his legs like rubber, boneless. 

The cave walls formed an irregular cone of rock that had kind of the feeling 
of an ancient cathedral or temple, a holy place of stone. 

The perfect place to hide a priceless artifact. 

“If Shoichi knew this cave, he may have watched the stars through the hole in 
the ceiling,” he said. “Maybe he added some of these drawings himself.” 

“Except...” Becca was up now, searching the walls, the floor, the high vault, 
everywhere for a sign. “I don’t see a blue stone.” She glanced back at the pool. 
“Could it be . . . hidden underwater? Did we pass it on our way here? I mean, 
maybe over the years since Magellan the passages filled up with water. Or 
maybe the cave collapsed, changed its shape.” 

Wade stepped over to the blue handprint. “But Laura Thompson must have 
seen the relic, right? Janet told us about her last trip here. That wasn’t that long 
ago.” 

“T forgot that.” She scanned the walls up and down. “Then I have no clue.” 

No clue. Except maybe there was a clue. 

Studying the upside-down handprint, Wade realized that it not only vaguely 
bore the shape of a sea star, but that the palm and fingers formed a distinct 
geometric shape. “Bec, what does it remind you of? 

She stood back. “An upside-down hand?” 





Wade laughed again. “And . . .” He traced his finger in straight lines around 
the angles the hand made. “It’s kind of a triangle, isn’t it? With the wrist as the 
top point. The same triangle as in Pigafetta’s drawing. The same shape as the 
lateen sail. All pointing to a location. Up the cave wall.” 


They followed the point of the imaginary triangle up the wall. About ten feet 
from the floor was a narrow horizontal shelf of rock, an outcropping of volcanic 
limestone. 

Becca looked at Wade. “You don’t think . . .” 

“TIl give you a boost.” 

“Youll...” 

“Come on.” Wade wove his fingers together, and she stepped in with her left 
foot, holding on to his shoulders. Wade lifted, and she set her right foot on his 
shoulder, then her left, bracing her hands against the cave wall. She steadied 
herself, reached up, and felt over the ledge. 

“Anything?” he said. 


Becca stiffened. 

“What is it? What do you see?” 

She drew her arm slowly away from the wall, gripping something in her 
hand. She made a choking sound. “Oh, Wade.” 

When he saw the wavy blade of the dagger, his knees nearly buckled. 
“Magellan’s dagger! The one Copernicus gave to him with Vela! Is there 
anything else?” 

Quickly slipping the dagger into her belt, she reached up again. “The dagger 
was stuck partway into the cave wall. Taking it out revealed an opening, a kind 
of compartment.” Wade held her calves as she raised herself up on her tiptoes. 
One foot left his shoulder. Then her arm swung back and she lurched away from 
the wall. He twisted, catching her clumsily, and they fell to the floor together. 

“Wade—” Becca opened her hand. 

In her palm was a nearly perfect triangle of dazzlingly blue stone. 

Roughly four inches long on two sides and two inches at the base, it was a 
smooth piece of lapis lazuli with a slight curve in one side. It was in a shape very 
similar to a lateen sail. 

“Argo Navis Vela,” Wade said in a whisper. 

It instantly seemed as if all the air in the cavern, and all the light in the air, 
drew itself into the stone. 

Vela pulsed with a kind of life, he thought, though he knew it wasn’t possible. 
It seemed to him as if time and space combined and—he didn’t even know what 
else—people, maybe, or family, or blood, or love, or something—were all joined 
inside the contours of the blue stone. 

And it breathed. 

It breathed and whispered secret after secret, but only to the two of them who 
were there. 

This was before he even held the stone! Vela was luminescent, beautiful, and 
alive, and then Becca slipped it into his trembling hand, and he felt what he 
thought was the weight of history in his palm, as if the stone weighed a thousand 
pounds or was as weightless as light. 

“Becca... ,” he murmured, tearing his eyes away from it to look into hers 
for only seconds before the stone drew him back to it. He slumped on the floor 
of the cave, his brain clicking away with a kind of clarity he was certain he’d 
never known before. 

“Becca... ,” he said again, discovering something amazing, yet painful, 
about the stark syllables of her name. “More than all the craziness, the running, 


and the places and the arrows and the hiding and everything, through all the stuff 
we read and the sketches and equations and everything we found out, this blue 
stone proves there’s a time machine. It’s not like a math proof, but I...” 

As he trailed off, Becca wiped a tear from her cheek, nodding. 

“T guess what I’m saying is that holding it in my hand makes Copernicus’s 
astrolabe as real as if it’s right here, and we’re traveling back in time right now, 
you know?” 

“T know.” 

“And no matter how impossible it is to do that, this is a part of a time 
machine, a relic of Copernicus’s astrolabe, the astrolabe that could travel in time, 
the thing was a time machine, that actually existed, and this is a relic of it and 
we’re holding it and it’s real...” 

Becca smiled. “You realize that’s kind of a wormhole of a sentence.” 

“Yeah, I guess it is.” Wade started laughing again, and the echo of his 
laughter coiled up the sides of the stone room, coming back down from the top 
and going back up again. 

He didn’t know how many minutes passed while they simply stared at the 
stone as if they were waiting for something to happen. It was like time itself had 
stopped, which is a thing only time machines can do. 

Becca took it gently from his palm and turned the stone over. 

On its back were a faint but perfectly engraved spiral and two small notches 
at the base of it that held minute traces of something dusty and red. 

“Rust,” Becca said. “Where the stone was in contact with metal.” 

Wade wanted to laugh again. He knew instantly where the rust marks had 
come from and began to feel the sketch of the device come whirring to life right 
there. “That’s where Vela was attached to, what did he call it, the ‘grand 
armature’ of the astrolabe. Becca—” 

The water bubbled suddenly, the silence broke, and Darrell and Lily splashed 
into the cave. “They’re here! They’re right behind us—” 

The pool exploded. Four divers climbed out and stood on solid ground. Two 
men armed with underwater pistols. A pale man who lifted his scuba mask and 
dried his spectacles. 

And the beautiful young woman with the wickedly ugly crossbow. 

The Knights of the Teutonic Order. 





Chapter Fifty-Four 


The young woman was impossibly beautiful. Otherworldly, Wade thought. Like 
a cross between a supermodel and a futuristic automaton. And her hair. Even 
dripping wet it was awesome. 

He glanced over at Lily, Darrell, and Becca. They had to feel it, too. The 
woman wasn’t much older than they were, but she had some kind of crazy 
kinetic energy running through her. 

And that crossbow she held. What was that thing? An artifact from some 
ancient future? A weird robotic extension of her arms? 

“You have witnessed the reach of the Teutonic Order,” she said with a trace 
of accent he couldn’t identify. It was almost hypnotic how her voice echoed up 
the walls of the cave. “You know our power. Let it not be the last thing you 
know. Give me the relic.” 

She took a step toward him, as did the three men, but Wade raised his hand. 
“PII smash it!” he cried. “I will!” 

She stopped. Everyone stopped. 

Dangling around her neck, just visible in the opening of her form-fitting 
outfit, were two ruby stones, an identical pair of sea serpents with several arms. 
Krakens. 

The hunched man beside her adjusted his thick-lensed spectacles. His suit 
was baggy in the chest, stretched in other places. He looked other than human in 
the opposite way. A misshapen little gnome. 


“Since Berlin, you have taken us on quite a journey,” the man said weakly. “It 
ends here. In this forsaken cave.” His voice was halting, his words 
overenunciated. 

“You killed Heinrich Vogel,” Becca said, shifting to stand next to Wade. 
“And Bernard Dufort in Paris.” 

“Among others,” said Galina, her eyes staring not at her but at Wade’s hand, 
as if to burn it away and free the relic for herself. 

“Countless others,” the gnome added proudly. 

“You’re all horrible creeps,” Lily said softly. Her eyes were pinched and 
fiery. “Every one of you.” 

“Why don’t you give me the relic,” Galina Krause said. It was not a question. 
Removing her left hand from the shaft of the crossbow, she held it out. The 
barrel barely moved. The weapon must either be lightweight, Wade thought, or 
she’s very strong. It was still pointing steadily at his heart. 

“The old man is your father?” she said. “Thanks to the Guardians, he escaped 
our grasp in Berlin. He will not come for you now. You are alone.” 

Wade felt his breath die. Had they shot him? “You . . .” was all he could say. 

“He’d better not be hurt,” said Darrell, shifting from one foot to the other, 
ready to spring into action. 

Wade pulled himself from the thought of his father hurt. He tapped Darrell’s 
left foot with his own, and he stopped moving. 

Wait, Darrell, wait for it. . . 

“Save yourselves a lonely death,” the gnome said, stepping forward once 
more. “Give us—” 

Wade backed up. “Not an inch!” 

The thousand thoughts flashing through his mind balled up into a single one. 
Passing through that underwater tunnel, he and his friends had become different 
people. 

How else to explain his own behavior with these killers, holding the relic 
high, ready to shatter it to dust on the cave floor? 

The water had changed them. The light in the cave had changed them. The 
relic—the blue stone in his palm right then—had changed them, was changing 
them that very moment. 

We’ve become Guardians, he thought. That’s what it is. We’re members of 
the secret society from Copernicus to Magellan to Enrique and Pigafetta and 
Shiochi and Laura Thompson and her granddaughter and all the countless others, 
on and on, through the centuries, with one goal—to protect the Copernicus 


Legacy. 

The garbled sound of shouting echoed in from outside, and Galina Krause 
flashed her strange eyes at them. “You cannot stop time. We will have the relic. 
Will you make it easy?” 

“No,” Wade said, and Becca stepped back with him. 

Galina exhaled a sigh of regret. “Wrong answer.” 

With no more than a flick of her wrist, the two armed divers holstered their 
pistols and leaped. Wade tapped his brother’s foot, and Darrell sprang forward 
into one man’s knees, screaming as he did. The second man lunged at Wade, 
who managed to toss the relic to Becca before he went down. She snatched it 
from the air, crouched, and rolled to the edge of the pool. 

“Not in the water!” the pale man shrieked, as Becca slid into the pool, 
gulping in a big breath. Dropping his pistol, the gnome clamped his two thin 
hands on her free wrist and pulled. 

“Don’t you touch her—” Lily was on his back like a cat, clawing his face and 
yelling “Creep-creep-creep!” 

The gnome must have been all bone and wire, because he shook Lily off and 
was still able to keep Becca from diving away. Dragging her back up, he 
wormed her fingers open. “I’m getting it, I’m getting it!” 

“Back away to the wall!” Galina trained her crossbow on Wade and Lily as 
one man pinned Darrell to the floor, though he was squirming like an eel. The 
other goon helped the runtish German drag Becca roughly from the pool. 
Something flew down through the ceiling. It slapped on the floor near Lily’s 
feet. A rope, dangling from the hole at the top. 

A shout came from the surface. “Kids, get back!” 

Connor was on the rope, edging down. Galina shot her crowsbow up at him 
—thwack! He stopped his descent. 

While the first thug kept Darrell pinned to the wall, Wade bashed at his 
knees, and he fell like a ton of bricks. There was a crack and a groan. “Go!” 
Wade gasped. Darrell and Lily both rushed to the rope. Connor was coming 
down again. 

“Grab hold, and give me a clear shot!” He aimed a pistol at Galina. 

While the second thug still had Becca, the gnome jumped at Wade, pushing 
him into the wall, but he twisted sideways. The gnome smashed his forehead 
into the stone, shrieking. 

Wade spun around. “Becca—” 

Galina was standing over her, the crossbow aimed at her throat. The thug had 


twisted Becca’s arms behind her. A scream exploded in Wade’s chest. He 
charged the woman. Her muscles were hard as stone. She barely moved, but her 
crossbow clanked to the floor. 

When the goon dragged Becca away by her throat, Wade drew the dagger out 
and jerked it into the man’s thigh. He cried out and released her. Gasping, she 
slunk to the floor. 

Crack! A shot from above. Galina backed away. Wade tugged Becca to her 
feet. They grabbed the rope beneath Lily and Darrell. 

“No—you—don’t!” The pale man’s face was smeared with blood. He 
snatched up the loaded crossbow and pulled the trigger. Galina knocked his 
arms, and the shot flew to the ceiling and clattered back down. “Fool! They will 
drop the relic. It will shatter!” 

Becca began to slip. “I... can’t... hold on . . .” 

A slender thread of blood dripped down her arm. 

“You’re shot! That creep shot you!” Wade coiled his arm around her waist 
and half carried her as the rope rose higher. 

“We will win this race!” the pale German squealed from below, swinging his 
fists in the air. “We will force you to give us the relic—” 

Galina Krause slapped him across the face. 

“But the first will tell them where—” 

“Silence!” she cried. “Bring her to me. Only she can help us now!” 

Near the top of the cave, the children felt the strong arms of Sgt. Connor 
pulling them through the opening and found that the storm had passed. When the 
hole was clear, he slid down the rope. Shots were fired, but a series of splashes 
followed. Looking down, they saw only Connor in an empty cave. 

Galina Krause and her thugs were gone. 

An engine sounded off shore. Seconds later, a motorboat roared out from the 
base of the cliffs. On its deck, the young woman, staring up at them. 

“They escaped through the underwater passages,” Lily said. 

“Something tells me we’ll see her again,” said Wade. “Too soon.” 

“Kids! Kids! Are you all right?” 

They whirled around. Roald Kaplan ran stumbling toward them, his face 
smeared with mud, but unhurt. 

Wade hugged him tight. “Becca’s wounded.” 

“Connor radioed the base,” his father said, kneeling to her. “A helicopter is 
on its way.” 

Minutes later, the sharp thunder of rotor blades filled the air. Connor emerged 


from the cave, and the whole group was choppered to the naval base. On the 
way, a report came over the helicopter’s radio. The motorboat was chased 
straight out to sea, but found bobbing empty in the water. No trace of Galina 
Krause. The Order had vanished. 





Chapter Fifty-Five 


“Show your dad,” Becca said, clutching her arm, but nodding to her pocket. 
After reaching his hand out instinctively, Wade decided to let Lily fish in her 
pocket and remove Vela. 

Roald took it silently, traced his fingers over it. 

“Uncle Henry didn’t die in vain, Dad,” Darrell said. “We found it. The first 
relic. We kept it from the Order.” 

Roald simply nodded, his eyes far away, then hugged them all again. At the 
base hospital, Becca was bandaged up by a navy nurse named Chris, receiving a 
tetanus shot to guard against infection from the crossbow’s razor-sharp arrow. 

Lily was as pale as she could be and still stay standing, which she did as close 
to Becca as she could. “I can’t believe you actually got shot,” she said, squeezing 
in closer. “Your mom’s going to kill me!” 

“Hey, it’s what we Guardians do,” Becca said, trying to smile. 

When the nurse excused himself for a second, Wade said, “It’s kind of 
incredible, isn’t it? We found Vela, a piece of Copemicus’s time-traveling 
astrolabe. Us. We kept it out of enemy hands.” 

“For now it’s out of their hands,” his father said. “We have to decide what to 
do with it and where it will be safe from the Order.” 

“Carlo will know,” said Lily, not moving an inch from Becca’s side. “The 
Frombork Protocol, and all that. Maybe in one of those underground bomb 
shelters in the Nevada desert.” 

“Or maybe the most secure place in the country,” Darrell said. “The fortified 


bunker under the White House!” 

Wade was glad that he and Becca had had those silent moments in the cave. 
The world had rushed back in quickly and noisily, and he knew he’d never be 
able to fully explain the magical thing that happened inside that rocky space. 

But that was fine. If he wanted to be mushy, he might say how he and Becca 
sort of bonded over the relic. They had shared something. Something interesting. 
She grimaced when the nurse returned and clipped up the bandages, and all that 
went away. 

“You okay?” 

“Fine,” she said, forcing a smile. She hopped off the hospital bed next to Lily 
as if they were linked. 

The emergency room doors slid open and they all went out. The rain had 
stopped, and the sun was burning off the humidity. What was left of the day was 
going to be scorching hot, and to Wade that was just fine. They could finally 
rest. No more jungle. No more Teutonic Order. No more danger. At least for 
now. 

Roald opened his phone and flicked his thumb across the screen. “I promised 
Sara I’d call her when it was all over.” 

All over. 

Was it? Really? Could they just go back home? Darrell to his band and his 
tennis, him to his star charts and astronomy books? Wade felt his heart sink at 
the idea of it being all over, though it was probably for the best. They had to go 
back to school at least. The fact that their home was known to the Order, well, 
maybe the police would help with that. Maybe. It would probably be more 
normal than he wanted it to be. Certainly more normal than the last week. He 
glanced at Becca. 

“T won’t tell Sara the whole story, of course,” his father was saying. “Just 
enough so she’ll know we’re all safe.” 

“Dad, put it on speaker,” Darrell said. “We all want to talk to her. She’s going 
to flip when she hears what we’ve been doing.” 

There was a bright click as the call connected. 

“Hello, Sara!” Dr. Kaplan said with a laugh. “We made it. We’re all fine—” 

“Hello? Who is this?” It was a man’s voice. 

Roald squinted at the screen. “I’m sorry. I was calling my wife. Sara Kaplan. 
I must have the wrong—” 

“This is Sara Kaplan’s phone,” said the voice. 

“T don’t understand? Who’s this? Where’s my wife?” 


“Dad,” said Wade. “Dad...” 

“I don’t know,” the man said. “Hold on .. . I’m terribly sorry. My name is 
Terence Ackroyd. I’m speaking from New York. Perhaps she told you. We— 
Sara and I—were supposed to meet this evening to talk about manuscripts she 
was bringing from my house in Bolivia for the archive in Austin. But she didn’t 
show up for our meeting. Her luggage arrived at my hotel. Her cell phone, 
passport, everything was in it, but according to the airline, she was never on the 
flight—” 

“Never on the flight?” Darrell said. “What happened to my mother?” 

“T honestly don’t know,” the man said. “She never arrived in New York. It’s 
only been a few hours, and communications with Bolivia are spotty, but I fear 
something is dreadfully wrong. I couldn’t reach your cell and had to wait for you 
to call.” 

Darrell made his hands into fists. “This can’t be happening! They have her!” 

Wade felt as if he had been run over. “Dad—” 

“Galina Krause said something!” Lily gasped. “She said only she will help 
us. She. Did the Order kidnap Sara to try to get Vela back?” 

“Sorry? Did you say the Order?” said the man on the phone. 

Roald waved his hand as if to brush the question away. “What do the police 
say? What are they doing to find her—” 

“I haven’t contacted them,” said the man. 

“You haven’t contacted them? My God—” 

“There’s a reason,” the man said. 

Dr. Kaplan swayed, trying to keep his balance. He couldn’t, and slumped to 
the curb, wild-eyed. “We have to go to Bolivia. They have her. I can’t believe it. 
They have Sara!” 

“Dad!” cried Darrell, in tears now. “How did they take her? Where could she 
be—” 

“Not Bolivia,” said Terence Ackroyd. He lowered his voice. “Come to New 
York, please. I can’t tell you over the phone, but there was something hidden in 
her luggage that you need to see. A message, I think, about her safety. It’s why I 
haven’t contacted the authorities. Pll be here until you arrive. The Gramercy 
Park Hotel. Tell no one you are coming to see me. Pll keep Sara’s phone and call 
you with any news.” He seemed to wait for a response, but when there was none, 
he said, “Until then,” and hung up. 

Wade stood over his father, his head spinning, his eyes brimming, while Lily 
took the phone to call the airport. 


“Where can she be?” Darrell pleaded, fighting back tears, before letting go 
and burying his head in Wade’s shoulder. “My mom, my mom—” 

And that was it. Things had changed now. Were they already on the road that 
Carlo spoke about? The journey of sacrifice? 

Becca wiped her face and paced the sidewalk. “That creepy little man said the 
first relic will tell us where the second is. You heard him.” 

Lily was on hold with the airline. “Right. The first will circle to the last. But 
the second relic could be anything and anywhere. We don’t even know what its 
constellation is—” 

“Maybe not.” Becca pulled Copernicus’s diary from her bag and started 
turning page after page. “But I think he was saying that something about Vela 
will help us find the second relic. Galina Krause will definitely be there. When 
she said ‘bring her to me,’ we have to think Sara will be there, too.” 

Lily answered a voice on the phone, and Becca turned to the others. “Vela 
will lead us to the second relic and to Sara—” 

“Wherever it is, we’re going,” said Darrell, still hanging on Wade’s shoulder. 
“Dad, we’re going to the ends of the world if we have to.” 

Lily hung up the phone. “A flight leaves Guam tonight. We can be in New 
York by tomorrow night.” 

Roald rose to his feet, his eyes dark, his face drawn. He wrapped his arms 
around both of his sons. “We’ll find Sara, boys. We’ll find her . . .” 

Becca and Lily ran down the sidewalk, waving their arms and yelling, 
“Taxi!” 





Epilogue 


SPANISH SCHOOL BUS 


DISCOVERED IN MOUNTAIN PASS 


MADRID—A bus carrying Spanish schoolchildren reported missing 
Wednesday evening in the mountains north of the city was located early 
Saturday. State police agencies responded to reports from witnesses 
who described seeing an out-of-control school bus “suddenly appearing 
in the center of the highway” north of the Somosierra Tunnel. 

All the students except one, and their teachers, have been accounted 
for and were in good health despite suffering exposure and minor 
trauma. The driver of the bus, Diego Vargas, 68, was also reported 
missing. After their arrival at a local hospital, the students, aged 7 to 14, 
and teachers on the bus claimed that it entered the south side of the 
Somosierra Tunnel and was immediately struck by “a barrage of cannon 
fire and attacked by uniformed soldiers on horses, brandishing pistols 
and sabers.” 

The passengers’ reports were at first dismissed by police but later 
confirmed by crime scene investigators when remains of musket shells 
and fragments of at least two nineteenth-century cannonballs were 
discovered lodged in the side panels of the bus. 

A region-wide search is underway for the missing student and the 
driver, while all other passengers were treated and released. 

The incident remains under investigation by local and federal crime 
units. 


To be continued... 
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Author’s Note 


The Forbidden Stone is undeniably a work of fiction; any real people who pass 
through its pages have been treated in a fictional manner. However, since all 
such books are built on a foundation of reality, I’d like to acknowledge a number 
of historical works I used in laying out the story. 

The first volume to capture my interest about the “timid canon,” his world- 
altering discovery, and his colorful times is The Sleepwalkers (1959) by Arthur 
Koestler, a volume I came upon during my college years. A novelist whose most 
famous book will find its way into the next volume of this series, Koestler 
instills in his chapters on Nicolaus Copernicus the excitement and living detail of 
his craft. This book remains the touchstone of my appreciation for the 
astronomer. 

Jack Repcheck’s Copernicus’ Secret: How the Scientific Revolution Began 
(2007) is an illuminating biography, as is A More Perfect Heaven: How 
Copernicus Revolutionized the Cosmos (2011) by Dava Sobel. Both works 
combine scholarship with an engaging style and have the virtue of being recent 
and easily obtainable. 

Desmond Seward’s The Monks of War: The Military Religious Orders (1972) 
and Frederick Charles Woodhouse’s The Military Religious Orders of the Middle 
Ages: The Hospitallers, the Templars, the Teutonic Knights, and Others (1879) 
have been and will continue to be helpful in fleshing out the murky days of the 


sixteenth century Order. I must also mention Kip S. Thorne’s Black Holes and 
Time Warps: Einstein’s Outrageous Legacy (1994), a brilliantly amusing and 
engaging text for humanities-heavy nonscientists like me. 

Since I dislike spoilers and feel an obligation to keep secrets hidden until they 
are revealed at their proper time and place, this paragraph will seem vague until 
the reader completes the book. I am indebted to Laurence Bergreen’s 2003 book 
about what he calls “the edge of the world,” as well as Yale University Press’s 
1969 edition of Antonio Pigafetta’s travel history. Thanks are due, also, to the 
Sterling Library at Yale and its Privileges and Reference staffs for locating and 
providing me space to examine Laura Maud Thompson’s rare 1932 volume, 
Archaeology of the . . . Also helpful was Thompson’s 1941 book about the 
people native to that area. Finally, Private Yokoi’s War . . . by Omi Hatashin is a 
fascinating document made all the more so by containing Shoichi Yokoi’s 
autobiography. 

Any liberties and excursions from fact are, of course, completely my own. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


New York City 
March 17 
8:56 p.m. 


Twelve hidden relics. 
One ancient time machine. 
A mother, lost. 


Seven minutes before the nasty, pumped-up SUV appeared, Wade Kaplan 
slumped against his seat in the limousine and scowled silently. 

None of his weary co-passengers had spoken a word since the airport. They 
needed to. They needed to talk, and then they needed to act, together, all of them 
—his father, astrophysicist Dr. Roald Kaplan; his whip-sharp cousin Lily; her 
seriously awesome friend Becca Moore; and his stepbrother—no, his brother— 
Darrell. 

“Ten minutes, we’ll be in Manhattan,” the driver said, his eyes constantly 
scanning the road, the mirrors, the side windows. “There are sandwiches in the 
side compartments. You must be hungry, no?” 

Wade felt someone should respond to the older gentleman who’d met them at 
the airport, but no one did. They looked at the floor, at their hands, at their 
reflections in the windows, anywhere but eye to eye. After what seemed like an 
eternity, when even Wade couldn’t make himself answer, the question faded in 
the air and died. 

For the last three days, he and his family had come to grips with a terrifying 
truth. His stepmother, Sara, had been kidnapped by the vicious agents of the 
Teutonic Order of Ancient Prussia. 

“You can see the skyline coming up,” the driver said, as if it were perfectly 
all right that no one was speaking. 

Ever since Wade’s uncle Henry had sent a coded message to his father and 
was then found murdered, Wade and the others had been swept into a hunt for 
twelve priceless artifacts hidden around the world by the friends of the sixteenth- 
century astronomer Nicolaus Copernicus—the Guardians. 

The relics were originally part of a machina tempore—an ancient time 


machine that Copernicus had discovered, rebuilt, journeyed in, and then 
disassembled when he realized the evil Teutonic Order was after it. 

What did an old time machine have to do with Sara Kaplan? 

The mysterious young leader of the present-day Teutonic Knights, Galina 
Krause, burned to possess the twelve Copernicus relics and rebuild his machine. 
No sooner had the children outwitted the Order and discovered Vela—the blue 
stone now Safely tucked into the breast pocket of Wade’s father’s tweed jacket— 
than the news came to them. 

Sara had vanished. 

Galina’s cryptic words in Guam suddenly made sense. Because the 
Copernicus legend hinted that Vela would lead to the next relic, Sara would be 
brought to wherever the second relic was likely to be—to serve as the ultimate 
ransom. 

Wade glanced at the dark buildings flashing past. Their windows stared back 
like sinister eyes. The hope that had sustained his family on their recent layover 
in San Francisco—that Sara would soon be freed—had proved utterly false. 

They were crushed. 

Yet if they were crushed, they were also learning that what didn’t kill them 
might make them stronger—and smarter. Since their quest began, Wade had 
grown certain that nothing in the world was coincidental. Events and people 
were connected across time and place in a way he’d never understood before. He 
also knew that Galina’s minions were everywhere. Right now, sitting in that car, 
he and his family were more determined than ever to discover the next relic, 
overcome the ruthless Order, and bring Sara home safe. 

But they couldn’t sulk anymore, they couldn’t brood; they had to talk. 

Anxious to break the silence, Wade cleared his throat. 

Then Lily spoke. “Someone’s following us. It looks like a tank.” 

His father, suddenly alert, twisted in his seat. “A Hummer. Dark gray.” 

“T see it,” the driver said, instantly speeding up. “I’m calling Mr. Ackroyd.” 

The oversize armored box thundering behind them did indeed look like a 
military vehicle, weaving swiftly between the cars and gaining ground. 

“The stinking Order,” Lily said, more than a flutter of fear in her voice. 

“Galina knew our plans from San Francisco,” Wade said. “She knows every 
single thing about us.” 

“Not how much we hate her,” said Darrell, his first words in two hours. 

That was the other thing. If their global search for the Copernicus relics— 


Texas to Berlin to Italy to Guam to San Francisco—had made them stronger, it 
had made them darker, too. For one thing, they were armed. Two dueling 
daggers, one owned by Copernicus, the other by the explorer Ferdinand 
Magellan, had come into their hands. Wade was pretty sure they’d never actually 
use them, but having weapons and being a little more ruthless might be the only 
way to get Sara back. 

“Galina Krause will kill to get Vela,” Becca said, gripping Lily’s hand as the 
limo bounced faster up the street. “She doesn’t care about hurting people. She 
wants Vela and the next relic, and the next, until she has them all.” 

“That’s precisely what I’m here to avoid,” the driver said, tearing past signs 
for the Midtown Tunnel. He appeared to accelerate straight for the tunnel, but 
veered abruptly off the exit. “Sorry about that. We’re in escape mode.” 

Roald sat forward. “But the tunnel’s the fastest way, isn’t it?” 

“No options in tunnels,” the driver said. “Can’t turn or pass. Never enter a 
dark room if there’s another way.” 

He powered to the end of the exit ramp, then took a sharp left under the 
expressway and accelerated onto Van Dam Street. The back tires let loose for a 
second, and they drifted through the turn, which, luckily, wasn’t crowded. Less 
than a minute later, they were racing down Greenpoint Boulevard, took a sharp 
left onto Henry, a zig onto Norman, a zag onto Monitor, then shot past a park 
onto a street called Driggs. 

Why Wade even noticed the street names in the middle of a chase, he didn’t 
know, but observing details had also become a habit over the last days. Clues, he 
realized, were everywhere, not merely to what was going on now, but to the past 
and the future as well. 

Becca searched out the tinted back window. “Did we lose them?” 

“Three cars behind,” the driver said. “Hold tight. This will be a little tricky 


” 


Wade’s father braced himself in front of the two girls. Dad! Wade wanted to 
say, but the driver wrenched the wheel sharply to the right, the girls lurched 
forward, and he himself slid off his seat. The driver might have been hoping that 
last little maneuver would lose the Hummer. It didn’t. The driver sped through 
the intersection on Union Avenue and swerved left at the final second, sending 
two slow-moving cars nearly into each other. That also didn’t work. The 
Hummer was on their tail like a stock car slipstreaming the tail of the one before 
it. 


Lily went white with fear. “Why don’t they just—” 

“Williamsburg Bridge,” the driver announced into a receiver that buzzed on 
the dashboard, as if he were driving a taxi. “Gray Hummer, obscured license. 
Will try to lose it in lower Manhat—” 

They were on the bridge before he finished his sentence. So was the 
Hummer, closing in fast. Then it flicked out its lights. 

Becca cried, “Get down!” 

There were two flashes from its front passenger window and two 
simultaneous explosions, one on either side of the car. The limo’s rear tires blew 
out. The driver punched the brakes, but the car slid sideways across two lanes at 
high speed, struck the barrier on the water side, and threw the kids hard against 
one another. Shots thudded into the side panels. 

“Omigod!” Lily shrieked. “They’re murdering us—” 

As the limo careened toward the inner lane, the Hummer roared past and 
clipped the limo hard, ramming it into the inside wall. The limo spun back across 
the road, then flew up the concrete road partition. Its undercarriage shrieked as it 
slid onto the railing and then stopped sharply, pivoting across the barrier and the 
outside railing like a seesaw. 

The driver slammed forward into the exploding air bag. Lily, Becca, Wade, 
and Roald were thrown to the floor. Darrell bounced to the ceiling and was back 
down on the seat, clutching his head with both hands. 

Then there was silence. A different kind of silence from before. The quiet 
you hear before the world goes dark. 

Looking out the front, Wade saw a field of black water and glittering lights 
beyond. 

The limo was dangling on the bridge railing, inches from plunging into the 
East River. 





CHAPTER TWO 


” 


ce 
I; everyone ... ,” somebody was saying when Wade lifted his throbbing 


head. The Hummer had spun around fifty yards up the bridge, pulled into the 
outside lane, and was now aimed at the damaged limo, revving its engine. 

Wade yanked up on the door handle. “Get out of the car!” The door wouldn’t 
open. He kicked it. Pain spiked his leg. “Darrell—” 

A thin stream of blood trickling down his cheek, Darrell kicked too. The 
door squealed open a crack. Lily and Becca threw themselves at it. The hinges 
groaned and the door fell to the roadway. The sudden loss of weight in the back 
sent the limo teetering forward. There was a moan from behind the wheel. 

“The driver!” Wade’s father said. He shattered the divider to the front 
compartment, then grabbed the man’s shoulder and squirmed carefully over the 
seat to him. First puncturing the air bag, he jerked open the passenger door to his 
right and dragged the driver through it onto the pavement, just as the Hummer 
pulled up. Four black doors flew open and four oak-sized men emerged. 

One of the men walked out into the road and gestured for the oncoming cars 
to go past. Was he smiling? 

Yes, he was. 

Wade’s frantic thoughts drew to a point: stay close, physically close, to 
Darrell and the girls. He huddled them together, himself in front. His father 
staggered over with the driver leaning on his shoulder. 

One thick-necked thug, somewhere between seven and ten feet tall, glared 
down at them with eyes the color of iron. His face was dented and garbage-can 
ugly. 

“Make no movements,” he said in a voice like a truck shifting gears. Then he 
must have thought better of his words, because he added, “One movement. Give 
us relic and daggers.” 

Seriously? Wade thought. He’s clarifying his threat? Who does that? 

But there was nothing funny in the guy’s features. There were lumps all over 
his face as if he’d been the one in the accident, but they were neither recent nor 
red. He’d grown up a monstrosity, Wade guessed, so what choice did he have but 
to become a thug? 

No, that wasn’t right. Everyone had a choice. 


“Now,” the man grunted, drawing an automatic weapon from inside his tight- 
fitting jacket. He stood with his big boots planted flat on the pavement like one 
of the bridge girders. 

Sirens sounded from the streets they had just come from. 

“Or we could wait for the cops,” Wade said, stepping forward as if his new 
toughness meant being aggressive and blurting stuff at bad guys. His father, still 
holding up the driver, yanked him back. 

In a move Wade didn’t quite understand, one of the thugs splayed his thick 
fingers and grabbed Lily by the arm. Then he lifted her off the ground like a rag 
doll—probably because she was the smallest—and strode with her to the railing. 
“She goes over.” 

Before Wade could react, before he could think of moving, his father slid the 
driver onto him and jumped at the thug, wrenching his arm to let Lily go, which 
the man didn’t—until there was a sudden flash of silver, and the goon screamed. 

Shouting incomprehensibly, Becca had thrust Magellan’s priceless dagger 
into the man’s arm. Its ivory hilt cracked off in her hand, while the blade stayed 
in him. She pulled Lily from him and staggered back, stunned at what she had 
done. 

Wade whipped out his own dagger, ready to fight, when a sleek white town 
car raced up the bridge from the Manhattan side, a blue light flashing from its 
dashboard. 

The other goons dragged their wounded comrade into the Hummer, Becca’s 
hiltless blade still in his arm. 

“Ve get you all, dead and dead—” one goon was muttering idiotically. 

Not this time, Wade thought, staring at Becca. Because of you... 

The town car shrieked to a stop, and the passenger door flew open. “I’m 
Terence Ackroyd,” the driver said. “Everybody in!” Then he helped Wade’s 
father slide the limo driver inside. As the Hummer tore back to Brooklyn, the 
others piled into the town car, and they roared away, shaken but alive and mostly 
unhurt. 

Wade couldn’t breathe, couldn’t speak. Becca was amazing, he thought. She 
saved us. She .. . He quaked like an old man, his hands trembling uncontrollably 
as they sped across the bridge into the winding streets of lower Manhattan. 





CHAPTER THREE 


Madrid, Spain 
March 18 
2:06 a.m. 


Thin, pale, and slightly bent, the brilliant physicist Ebner von Braun stepped 


wearily inside a non-descript building buried in a warren of backstreets off the 
Plaza Conde de Barajas in old Madrid. 

Madrid may well be one of the most beautiful cities in the world, Ebner 
thought, but that entry hall was disgusting. It was dismal and dark, its floor was 
uneven, and its grotesquely peeling walls were sodden with the odor of rancid 
olive oil, scorched garlic, and, surprisingly, turpentine. 

Breathing through a handkerchief, he pressed a button on the wall. The 
elevator doors jerked noisily aside. He stepped in, and the racket of the ancient 
cables began. A long minute and several subbasements later, he found himself 
strolling the length of a bank of large, high-definition computer monitors. 

Here, the smell was of nothing at all, the pristine, climate-controlled 
cleanliness of modern science. Ebner gazed over the backs of three hundred men 
and women, their fingers clacking endlessly on multiple keyboards, text 
scrolling up and down, screen images shifting and alive with video, and he 
smiled. 

Such busy little bees they are! 

Except they are not little bees, are they? he thought. They are devils. Demons 
—Orcs!—all recruited, mostly by me, for the vast army of Galina Krause and the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order. 

The round chamber, one hundred forty feet side to side, with multiple tiers of 
bookcases rising to a star-painted ceiling, reminded him of the main reading 
room in the British Museum. 

Except ours is better. 

In addition to the NSA-level computing resources collected here, the 
bookshelves and glass-fronted cases alone were laden with over seven million 
reference books in every conceivable language, hundreds of thousands of 
manuscripts, many more thousands of early printed works, geographical and 
topographical maps, marine charts, celestial diagrams, paintings, drawings, 


engravings, ledgers, letters, tracts, notebooks, and assorted rare or secret 
documents, all collected from the last five and a half centuries of human history 
for one purpose: to document every single event in the life of Nicolaus 
Copernicus. 

Behold, the Copernicus Room. 

After four years, the massive servers had at last come online, and this army 
of frowning scientists, burrowing historians, scurrying archivists, and bleary- 
eyed programmers was now assembled to collect, collate, and cross-reference 
every conceivable atom of available knowledge to track Copernicus’s slightest 
movement from the day of his birth, on 19 February 1473, to his fateful journey 
from Frombork, Poland, in 1514, with his assistant, Hans Novak, to his 
discovery of the time-traveling, relic-bejeweled astrolabe in a location still 
unknown, and every moment else, all the way to his death in Frombork Castle, 
on 24 May 1543. 

All to determine the identity of the twelve first Guardians. 

Now that the modern-day Guardians had invoked the infamous Frombork 
Protocol, which decreed that the relics be gathered from their hiding places 
around the world to be destroyed, Ebner found himself wondering for the 
millionth time: Who were these original protectors, the good men and women 
whom Copernicus asked to guard his precious relics? One was Magellan, yes. 
They knew how his relic was secreted in a cave on the island of Guam. Another 
was the Portuguese trader Tomé Pires, who brought the poisonous Scorpio relic 
to China, a relic nearly recovered in San Francisco two days ago. But who were 
the other ten? And what of the mysterious twelfth relic? 

If it was possible to know, the Copernicus Room would tell them. 

And yet, Ebner mused as he strolled among the Orcs, at such a cost. 

The rush of the Order’s recent renaissance, their rebirth at light speed over 
the last four years under Galina’s leadership, had not been without blunders. The 
unprecedented and impatient Kronos program, the Order’s secret mission to 
create its own time machine, had resulted in catastrophically botched incidents: 

The ridiculous Florida experiment, an ultimately insignificant test that was 
still trailing its rags publicly. The spontaneous crumbling of a building in the 
bustling heart of Rio de Janeiro. And, perhaps worst of all, the strange, half- 
promising, half-calamitous episode at the Somosierra Tunnel, a mere hour’s 
drive from where he stood right now. 

Somosierra was particularly troublesome. 


Ebner drew the newspaper clipping from his jacket. 

The incident remains under investigation by local and federal crime units. 

Of course it does! A school bus vanishes in a tunnel and reappears days later, 
bearing evidence of an attack by Napoleonic soldiers from 1808? To say nothing 
of the disappearance of two of its passengers or the subsequent deadly illness of 
the survivors? 

To Ebner, these mistakes meant one thing: only Copernicus’s original device 
—his Eternity Machine, as a recently discovered document referred to it—could 
ever travel through time successfully. 

Every effort otherwise seemed doomed to failure. That was why he had 
issued a moratorium. No more experiments until further data was amassed and 
analyzed. 

Meanwhile, the workers worked, the researchers researched, and the 
Copernicus Room, Ebner’s beloved brainchild, hummed on. 

For example... him... there... Helmut Bern. 

The young Swiss hipster sat hunched over his station as if over a platter of 
hot cheese and sausages. With an improbably constant three days’ stubble, an 
artfully shaved head, and a gold ear stud, Bern had just been relocated from 
Berlin. The man was now dedicated to uncovering the errors in the Kronos 
program, and especially Kronos III, the time gun used in the Somosierra mess. 

Ebner was strolling over to question him on his progress when the thousands 
of fingers stopped clacking at once. There was a sudden hush in the room, and 
Ebner swung around, his heart thudding wildly. 

It was she, entering. 

Galina Krause—the not-yet-twenty-year-old Grand Mistress of the Knights 
of the Teutonic Order—slid liquidly between the elevator doors and strode into 
the Copernicus Room. 

As always, she was dressed in black as severe as raven feathers. A silver- 
studded belt was nearly the only color. But then, who needed color when the 
different hues of her irises—one silver, one diamond blue, a phenomenon known 
as heterochromia iridis—took all one’s breath away, made her so forbidding, so 
strangely and mysteriously hypnotic? The very definition, Ebner mused, of 
dangerous beauty. Femme fatale. 

Draped around her neck was a half-dollar-sized ruby carved into the shape of 
a kraken, a jewel once owned by the sixteenth-century Grand Master Albrecht 
von Hohenzollern. Galina’s personal archaeologist, Markus Wolff, had found 


that particular item, though he, Ebner, had been the one to present it to her last 
week. 

Ebner bowed instinctively. Anyone standing did the same. 

Observing the attention, Galina waved it off with her hand. “Vela will inform 
the Kaplans where the next relic is,” she said, her voice slithering toward him as 
she approached. “If they are intelligent enough to decipher its message. Where 
are they at this moment?” 

“Newly arrived in New York City,” Ebner said. “Alas, after Markus Wolff 
left them in California, they are once again safe and sound. Our New York 
agents got nothing from them but the blade of Magellan’s dagger. We have 
dispatched a more seasoned squad from Marseille.” 

“The Kaplan brood is learning to defend itself,’ Galina said. “Continue to 
have them watched closely and every movement entered into these databases. 
Assign one unit specifically to monitor them, but do not stall them. We may need 
their lead, if all of this”—she flicked her fingers almost dismissively around the 
vast chamber—“does not offer up the names of the original Guardians.” 

“Tt shall,” Ebner said proudly. “No expense has been spared. One hundred 
interconnected databases are now online.” 

“Alert our agents in Texas to watch their families, too, and ensure that they 
know they are being watched.” 

“Ah, an added element of fear, good,” said Ebner. “On another matter, we 
have traced a courier working with the present-day Guardians.” 

“Where?” she asked. 

“Prague. He recently returned there from somewhere in Italy. We do not have 
his Italian contact yet, but the courier’s identity is known to us.” 

“Curious,” she said softly. “I have business in Prague. I will . . .” Galina 
suddenly looked past Ebner at a tall, broad-shouldered man with a deep tan 
stepping off the elevator. He wore wraparound dark glasses. 

Who the devil is this, thought Ebner, a film star? 

The man approached. Ebner raised his hand. “You are?” 

“Bartolo Cassa,” he said. “Miss Krause, the cargo from Rio is now on 
Spanish soil.” 

Galina studied him. “The cargo from South America. Yes. Sara Kaplan. Have 
it transferred to my hangar at the airport.” 

“Yes, Miss Krause.” He bowed, turned, and left the room the way he had 
come. 


Good. The fewer minutes this “Bartolo Cassa” is around, the better. 
Something about him is simply not quite right. Not . . . normal. And those 
sunglasses? Is he blind? 

Galina gazed across the sea of workers. Her voice was low. “Despite all this 
data gathering, Ebner, there are holes in the Magister’s biography. We require 
someone on the ground.” 

“On the ground? But where?” he asked, gesturing to the tiny lights glowing 
on one of two giant wall maps. “From Tokyo to Helsinki, to London, Cape 
Town, Vancouver, and everywhere in between, our agents span the entire globe 
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“Not here. Not now,” Galina said. “Then. There. We need someone in 
Copernicus’s time to follow him. One hundred databases, and yet there are far 
too many gaps in our knowledge of the Magister. We must send someone back.” 

“Back?” Ebner felt his spine shudder. “You do not mean another 
experiment?” 

“One that will succeed,” she said, her eyes piercing his. 

“With a human subject?” he said. “A subject who can report to us? From the 
sixteenth century?” Ebner found himself shaking his head, then stopped. It was 
unwise to deny one so powerful. “Kronos Three is by far the most successful 
temporal device we have constructed, yet you see the untidy result at 
Somosierra. Two souls were left behind in 1808! These experiments are far too 
risky for a person. The possibility of simply losing a traveler is too great. You 
must realize, Galina, that only the”—he barely whispered the next words—“only 
Copernicus’s original Eternity Machine has been proved to navigate time and 
place accurately. The Kronos experiments are far from foolproof—” 

A desk chair squeaked, and Helmut Bern hustled over, breathing oddly. 
“Miss Krause!” 

Helmut Bern! Always Johnny-on-the-spot, lobbying for Galina’s blessing. 

“What is it?” Ebner snapped. 

“Two things. Forgive me, I heard you discussing the Kronos program. I 
believe I have just pinpointed the central error of the devices. A rather long and 
twisted string of programming. A difficult fix, but I can manage it. Three days, 
perhaps four.” 

“And the second thing?” Galina asked. 

“A bit we’ve just picked up,” Bern said, grinning like an idiot. “Copernicus 
sent a letter from Cadiz in May of 1517. It mentions a journey by sea. Much of it 


is coded, but we have begun to decrypt it.” 

“Cadiz,” Galina said, studying the other large map in the room, one 
illustrating the sixteenth-century world of the astronomer. “Fascinating. The 
Magister sails the Mediterranean. Good work, Bern. Continue with all due 
haste.” 

“Yes, Miss Krause!” Bern returned gleefully to his terminal. 

“There. You see, Galina,” Ebner said. “There is no need for another Kronos 
experiment. This information will help us track—” 

“Send her.” 

His eyes widened. “Send...” 

“You told me our recent experiments were too risky,” Galina responded. “A 
trial, then. A minor experiment. With someone expendable. Send Sara Kaplan.” 

“No experiment in the physics of time is minor!” he blurted, then caught 
himself. “Forgive me, Galina, but that woman was to have been our insurance 
that the Kaplans would give us the relics.” 

“All the family needs to know is that we have her,” she said. “Fear will do 
the rest. What actually happens to the woman is of little consequence.” 

“But, but...” Ebner was sputtering now. “Galina, even assuming we manage 
to get the woman to report to us, how would she do it? By what mechanism? To 
say nothing of the havoc she might create five centuries ago. Any tiny misstep of 
hers could shudder down through the years to the present. Her mere presence 
could cause a greater rupture—” 

“Ready Kronos Three for her journey. In the meantime, I go to Prague to 
persuade this courier to reveal his Italian contact. A message was delivered. I 
want to know to whom.” Galina turned her face away. It was a face, Ebner knew, 
from which all expression had just died. She was done listening. She had issued 
her command. 

So. 

Sara Kaplan would go on a journey. 

A journey likely to result in her death. 

Or worse. 





CHAPTER FOUR 


New York 


ce 
That didn’t just happen,” Becca heard someone saying. 


She turned. It was Darrell. 

“Oh, it happened,” someone else said. That was Wade, who was looking at 
her when he said it. There was a hand on her arm, urging her gently out of the 
town car and onto the street. Even at night, New York City was noisy. And cold, 
bitter cold for the middle of March. But she hardly registered those things. Her 
head buzzed. Her eyes could barely focus enough to keep her from smashing 
into stuff. 

She had just attacked a man. 

Stabbed a man. 

No matter that he was a thickheaded creepy goon, or that he had mauled poor 
Lily and threatened to toss her off a bridge, or that three days ago his boss, 
Galina, had shot Becca herself with a gas-powered crossbow, giving her a wound 
that still hadn’t healed. Forget all that. Becca was a girl who read books, a girl 
with a loving family, a girl who was just a girl. The Hummer goon was maybe a 
goon, but he was also a human being, and she had stabbed him. With a dagger. 

She glanced at her hands. One was shaking like a leaf in a storm, but at least 
there was no blood on it. She would have freaked if there’d been blood on it. The 
other hand? Lily was holding it. Tightly. Comfortingly. 

“Tt’s okay, Bec,” Lily said, pulling her along the sidewalk by her unhurt arm. 
“You saved my life. You were awesome. Really. Thank you doesn’t begin to 
cover it. I was so scared and... well... I guess you knew that and that’s why 
you...” 

Becca’s cell phone vibrated suddenly, and she didn’t hear the rest. She pulled 
it out and glanced at the screen. She saw who was calling her. She let it vibrate. 

Before they had departed the San Francisco airport that morning, Uncle 
Roald had picked up new phones for each of them. Despite the danger of their 
phones being tracked, he said it was unrealistic to think that the five of them 
would always be in the same place at the same time. They needed to be able to 
communicate with one another at a moment’s notice. Though Lily had 
immediately cross-programmed the phones with all their numbers as well as 


family numbers, they all kept their batteries out most of the time. The first thing 
Becca herself had done was to call her mother to say she was safe. Her mother 
hadn’t answered. No one had answered. So she’d left a voice mail. She realized 
now that she must have forgotten to remove the battery, because someone was 
calling back. 

The dark screen was lit with four large white letters. 

Home. 

But how could she answer it? She had just . . . she had just... 

The phone stopped vibrating, and Becca watched the number 1 appear next 
to the voice mail icon. She slipped it back into her pocket. Lily was still talking. 

“... are definitely my hero, and I so owe you one, or probably way more 
than one, but we’ll round it off to one big one...” 

“Uh-huh,” Becca said. “Uh-huh.” 

What would Maggie say if she knew what I just did? Becca’s younger sister 
was the reason for so many things in her life. After nearly dying two years ago, 
Maggie was always on her mind, and when that creep grabbed Lily on the 
bridge, Becca saw Maggie in the thug’s powerful grip. How could she not jump 
at him? And if her hand went to Magellan’s dagger first, well, she couldn’t stop 
herself. But no way could she talk to anyone at home. Not yet. 

The doors of the Gramercy Park Hotel whisked open, and warm air engulfed 
them. After raising his hand to the man and woman behind the check-in desk, 
who smiled warmly, Terence Ackroyd led the Kaplans into the elevator, pressing 
the button for the seventh floor. 

It was Mr. Ackroyd who’d originally told them that Sara had disappeared. 
Sara was supposed to fly from Bolivia to New York to meet him, but her luggage 
arrived without her. His rescuing them in the car, not an instant too soon, was 
their first actual meeting with the famous writer, though Becca had started 
reading one of his books, The Prometheus Riddle. The spy thriller she’d picked 
up in Honolulu was like their lives now. Full of death and near death. She 
wondered where the novelist got his ideas. He didn’t look like a spy as much as a 
rich man. He was tall, casually dressed, with longish dark hair, graying at the 
temples. He moved easily among all the glitter and obvious wealth in the lobby, 
as if he owned the place. 

Maybe he did. 

She was coming back to herself now. Observing things. Beginning to 
remember stuff and hear things in real time. Happily, their limo driver was all 


right, just shaken up, and had already retired to his own room on a lower floor. 
Darrell’s forehead was gashed slightly from the limo’s ceiling light and had been 
bandaged using the first aid kit in Mr. Ackroyd’s car. There was talk about 
getting a doctor to look at her arrow wound, which she hardly felt at the 
moment. 

They entered the elevator. It was warm. Her breathing was slowing down, 
her breaths becoming deeper. She took her place between Lily and Wade at the 
back of the glass-and-wood-paneled car and clamped her elbow tightly on her 
shoulder bag. The bag held not only the cracked hilt of the Magellan dagger, but 
something even more priceless. The secret diary of Nicolaus Copernicus. 

Written by the astronomer and his young assistant, Hans Novak, from 1514 
to about a decade later, the diary was the main source of what they knew about 
the time-traveling astrolabe. The book was composed in several languages and 
was heavily coded. Thanks to her maternal grandparents, Becca had a gift for 
foreign languages, and with the help of Wade’s science and math smarts she had 
already translated pretty good-size chunks of the diary into her red notebook. In 
fact, it was on the jet here from San Francisco that they’d discovered what 
Copernicus had come to call his time-traveling device. 

Die Ewigkeitsmaschine. 

The Eternity Machine. 

It seemed the perfect name for something so mysterious, and so deadly. 

“Here we are,” Terence Ackroyd said as the elevator opened directly into his 
suite. 

Whoa. The suite was huge, a multiroom apartment with broad windows 
looking out over lower Manhattan. It was furnished like a billionaire’s home, 
with a combination of antique chairs painted gold and white and modern leather 
sofas, two of which shared a lacquered Japanese coffee table that Mr. Ackroyd 
went straight to. He motioned for them to sit. “Please, rest, while we brew some 
fresh tea.” 

We? 

“I have it, Dad.” 

A boy entered the room, carrying a tray with a steaming teapot and several 
cups on it. He seemed a couple of years older than the kids, and had long, sandy- 
colored hair and very blue eyes. He set the tray on the table between the 
couches. 

“Pm Julian,” he said. 


Terence smiled. “My son. Excuse me for a moment.” Then he slipped off 
into a room with double doors, leaving them open. It was a study, from which a 
keyboard suite by Handel was playing softly from hidden speakers. 

Is that where he writes his thrillers? 

“T have to apologize for your welcome to New York,” Julian said with as 
pleasant a smile as his father’s, which he kept while they introduced themselves. 
“The Knights of the Teutonic Order have been violent since their first 
appearance in Jerusalem in 1198. Lawless in Poland and other northern 
European cities after the Crusades. Copernicus himself fought them several 
times. They were finally abolished by Napoleon in 1809, but a sect related to 
Albrecht von Hohenzollern has continued underground since then, hanging on 
through bloodlines, mostly, and has grown suddenly very wealthy.” 

His way of speaking was a bit PBS, Becca thought, but he went straight to 
business, which was what they needed right now. 

“But Mr. Kaplan, I’m sorry,” he said, suddenly bouncing to his feet. “Of 
course you want to know about Mrs. Kaplan. Let me bring her luggage.” 

“Thank you. And call me Roald, please.” 

Julian trotted down a hall as his father returned from his workroom. “Becca, 
the hotel doctor is on his way up to take a look at your arm,” Terence said. “In 
the meantime, Dennis, our driver, sends his heartfelt regards.” He breathed out. 
“Now ... you’ve been through—are going through—a terrible shock, and I’m 
very sorry.” 

“We appreciate anything you can tell us about Sara,” Wade said, with a look 
at Darrell. “About Mom.” 

Terence nodded and sat among them. “First, let me say this. I have sources 
on the ground all over the world. For my writing, you understand. This 
apartment is one of a few research stations I have that’s fully equipped: a 
workroom, communications study, and so on. I’m trying to say that my research 
team and I are fully at your disposal.” 

“And why are you helping us exactly?” Darrell broke in. “I mean, sorry, but 
you don’t really know us, and we’ve learned we can’t trust new people.” 

“Whoa, Darrell,” Lily said. “That’s rude.” 

“No, no. Fair question,” Terence said. “It’s simple. The moment I received 
Sara’s things, I knew something was off, you see. Something was dreadfully 
wrong. Since I’m a mystery writer, my antennae shot up. More than that, I’ve 
just started, well, a foundation for causes that are actively fighting injustice here 


and around the globe. The Teutonic Order is far more powerful than you. More 
powerful, actually, than any international organization I’ve come across. And 
they’ve become that mainly in the last four years. I’ve asked myself, what 
exactly is going on here?” 

“War,” said Darrell gloomily. “That’s what’s going on. Galina Krause and the 
Teutonic Order have declared war on us.” 

“T completely agree,” Terence said. “And on the world, too, which is why my 
foundation and I want to help you however we can. . . but there will be time 
later for that. Here’s Sara’s suitcase.” 

The moment Julian entered the room with Sara’s main bag and set it down on 
the coffee table, Becca watched Uncle Roald and Darrell. Roald practically 
leaped on the suitcase. But his fingers shook, and she saw the blood drain visibly 
from his cheeks. Darrell hovered over the suitcase next to his stepfather, his 
fingers poised but apparently unable to touch anything. Becca wanted to help, 
but stupidly couldn’t think of how. It took Roald a full minute to open the clasp 
and unzip the case, and by the time he lifted the top, he had to wipe away tears. 

Sara’s clothes, toiletries, books, shoes—everything was stowed neatly in its 
place, just as Sara must have packed it for the return flight from South America, 
the flight she never made. A lump forced its way into Becca’s throat, and she 
teared up, too. On the table in front of them was the clearest evidence so far that 
Sara was lost, and that no one knew where. 

Darrell put both hands over his eyes. “Oh, Mom... Mom...’ 

Becca looked at the floor. Her heart thundered as loudly as it had when she’d 
thought of Lily and Maggie on the bridge. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


ce : ; 
I hasten to say that I have every reason to believe that right now your mother 
is safe,” Terence said earnestly to Darrell. “Step by step, here’s what we think. 


The voice blurred in Darrell’s ears, then faded away. 

Something had cracked inside him when his mother’s suitcase was opened, 
and it was still cracking. Seeing her clothes like that was like looking at stuff 
belonging to somebody who was dead. His throat tightened. He threw himself 
back on the sofa to be able to breathe, but just as quickly bent over the suitcase 
again. His ears were hot, like something was screaming into them. His stepfather 
was on his feet now, looking away. 

When Lily patted him awkwardly on the arm, Darrell realized that the room 
was quiet and everyone was waiting for him. To do what? He glanced up to see 
them all staring at him; then he brushed his hand over his face. Oh, right. To stop 
crying. He wiped his cheeks. “Sorry. Go on, Mr. Ackroyd.” 

“No need to be sorry,” the man said, glancing searchingly at Julian. 

Uh-huh, and what was that look? 

“To continue, when I realized that Sara’s luggage had arrived here without 
her, I immediately examined it, without actually moving too much. All of her 
belongings, including her phone and wallet, everything seemed to be here and 
intact.” 

“As my dad told you on the phone in Guam, we didn’t contact the police 
because of what else we found,” Julian said. He was now sitting in a chair across 
the room, alternately looking down from behind the curtain, as if he was 
surveilling the street, and tapping the keys on a laptop. 

“Exactly,” said Terence. “We’ve discovered two things. The first is what I 
take to be a warning, hidden cleverly in the inner lining.” Terence carefully 
peeled back a portion of the patterned lining. It had been pried open and reclosed 
with a safety pin. Tucked into the space behind the lining was a charm bracelet. 

Roald lifted it out. “I know this bracelet. Sara’s had it for a long time, but 

One of its charms was wrapped inside a self-adhesive Forever postage stamp 
depicting the American flag. 

“May I?” Carefully unpeeling the stamp, Terence revealed the charm inside. 


It was a silver skull. 

“T don’t like the way this looks,” Darrell said. “Dad, a skull? Mom’s not a 
skull kind of person. And I don’t remember this charm. When did she get it?” 

Terence was about to speak when Roald said, “I think she got it last year at a 
conference in Mexico. It’s a standard icon there. ‘Day of the Dead’ and all that.” 

“But wrapped inside a picture of the American flag,” said Lily. “Is that like 
something against our country?” 

“No, no.” Terence shook his head vigorously. “Not at all. I attended that 
same conference. It was, in fact, where I met Sara for the first time and decided 
to donate my manuscripts to her archive in Austin. I believe this part of the clue 
was actually meant for me. It is a direct reference to a silly thing I wrote about in 
my first novel—” 

“The Zanzibar Cryptex,” Julian said from across the room. “Not one of your 
best, Dad. The ending on the ocean liner?” 

Terence smirked. “Everyone’s a critic. But seriously, in that book there was a 
similar clue, an item wrapped in a stamp. And it meant something very specific, 
which Sara well knew. You see, the skull represents, well, death, or at the very 
least danger. The flag quite simply means the authorities. The message in the 
novel—and here—is plain: contacting the authorities will put Sara in more 
danger. At least she thought so. She must have been threatened or somehow 
understood that bringing the police in—” 

“Or the CIA or FBI,” Julian added. 

“—_would not help,” Terence said. “For the moment, then, finding her should 
remain a private matter. But not without resources.” 

“Sara’s in danger but she’s sending us codes and clues?” Lily said. “What a 
mom.” 

“You better believe it,” Wade whispered. 

The elevator chime rang behind them, and Terence hopped up. “Ah, Becca. 
Your doctor.” A middle-aged woman entered, smiling, and Becca went with her 
to the dining-room table, where they chatted softly, so Becca could also listen. 

Roald stood anxiously. “All right, so Sara is telling us to be cautious. 
Terence, you said you found two things.” 

“That’s my cue,” Julian said, leaving his chair by the window after one last 
look at the street and setting his laptop on the coffee table. “Three hours ago we 
received a heavily encrypted video from our investigators in Brazil. I’ve just 
been decoding it and cleaning up some of the images.” He adjusted the screen, 


and hit the Play button. 

A fuzzy nighttime video image appeared, showing an old station wagon 
creeping slowly along what appeared to be a utility road behind a large building. 
There were words on the side of the building: Reparação Hangar 4. 

“Hmm. An airline-repair hangar,” Terence whispered, shooting a glance at 
his son. “In Rio de Janeiro.” 

In the video the car stopped abruptly. Behind it, a set of double doors slid 
aside on the hangar, and two shapes emerged from it. The driver and a passenger 
climbed from the car, opened the back of the station wagon, and began to tug 
something out, while the two men from the hangar assisted. It was a coffin. The 
four men carried it like pallbearers into the hangar. A few minutes later, the two 
from the station wagon reappeared, closed the rear door, and drove off. The 
video ended. 

Darrell stared at his stepfather, not wanting to believe what he saw, but his 
lips formed the words. “Mom is dead?” 

“No, no,” said Terence, rising and putting his hand on Darrell’s shoulder. 
“What we have just witnessed means precisely the opposite. The shipment of 
coffins is a well-known but poorly policed method of moving people from 
country to country without documents. The time stamp tells us that this occurred 
at two twenty-seven a.m. last night, Rio time. Precisely thirty-six minutes later, 
two small private jets took off, both heading east on different routes, possibly to 
Europe or Africa. By tomorrow, we will know where each landed. If your 
mother is indeed in that coffin, it means that the Order is flying her somewhere, 
smuggling her to another country. Excuse me for being blunt, but if Sara were 
. . . dead, the Order would not go to such lengths. This video not only means that 
she is alive, but that precautions are being taken to ensure her safety.” 

It didn’t sound right to Darrell, but Terence’s face—and Julian’s—betrayed 
no sense of hiding the truth. “She’s alive? You’re sure?” 

“T quite believe so,” Terence said, nodding heartily. “It is a matter now of 
tracking down both jets to see where they may be moving her.” 

“We had heard something about Madrid,” said Becca from the dining room. 
“In San Francisco, we discovered that the Order has some servers, big 
computers, there, and Galina might have been there, too.” 

“Good. Pll alert my people. This may be a solid lead.” 

“We’ve been tricked before,” said Lily. 

“T understand your disappointment in San Francisco,” Terence said. “But my 


network is largest in Europe. I’ve taken the liberty of arranging a meeting 
between Dr. Kaplan and myself and Paul Ferrere, the head of my Paris bureau, 
tomorrow morning, here in the city. Ferrere is ex—Foreign Legion and has a team 
of detectives spread across the length and breadth of Europe. We have hopes of 
finding Sara Kaplan before very long.” 

“Hopes?” Darrell grunted. 

Roald patted him on the arm. “Not false hopes. Never again. But we can inch 
ahead. Keep moving forward.” 

Darrell wanted to believe him. “Okay .. .” 

His stepfather took one more look at the paused video on Julian’s laptop and 
began to pace the living room. “Here’s the way I see it. Galina Krause may be 
waiting for us to lead her somewhere, and we’ll be in danger the moment we 
make a move. I get that, but while we’re waiting for a solid lead about Sara, we 
have to continue our search for the second relic, the one Vela is supposed to lead 
us to. Wade, you have my notebook; Becca, you have the diary. Lily, you’re the 
electronic brains. Darrell, you cracked some riddles in San Francisco that baffled 
the rest of us. Together, we will find the second relic, and we will find Sara.” 


Darrell got it. He understood. It made sense, and having Terence and his 
detectives on the case gave them a way forward. His lungs were gasping for a 
deep breath, and his heart pounded like pistons in his chest, but being scattered 
or afraid wouldn’t help them or his mother. He wiped his cheeks. “Okay. Good.” 

The doctor left, with a silent smile and thumbs-up to the family, and Becca 
rejoined them, a clean bandage on her arm. 

“All set,” she said. “It feels great. Thank you, Mr. Ackroyd... Terence.” 

“Not at all,” he said. 

“And now... Vela,” said Roald. 

Still worrying about his mother, Darrell watched his stepfather move his 
hand inside the breast pocket of his jacket. When he drew it out, he was holding 
the brilliant blue stone. 





CHAPTER SIX 


ce 
Im Sara Kaplan,” she told herself for the thousandth time. “I’m an 


American. I’ve been kidnapped. I don’t know by whom, and I don’t know why. I 
had no time—almost no time—to alert anyone. It happened too fast.” 

She had rehearsed these words over and over so she could tell the first person 
she saw in as short a time as possible. But she hadn’t seen anyone at all since... 
since when? Since the hotel on the morning of her flight from La Paz, Bolivia, to 
meet Terence Ackroyd in New York City. She’d rehearsed that scene over and 
over, too. 

A bright tap on the hotel room door. 

“Just a minute!” she’d said. 

Thinking it a hotel employee come for her luggage, she opened the door. 

The man—broad shouldered, mean faced, in sunglasses—was on her in a 
flash. Hand over mouth, pushing her back into the room, kicking the door shut 
behind him. “Resist and your family will be killed. If they notify the authorities, 
you will be killed. Silence. Silence—” 

She twisted away from him, threw herself at the bathroom door, and locked 
herself in. “Do not panic!” she’d told herself. Look around, look around. Her 
suitcase was in there. She’d been packing to return home. Her phone, her 
pocketbook, everything was there. No time to make a call. Futile to scrawl a 
message on the mirror—he would smear any message to illegibility. 

Then, inspiration. The silliest thing in the world, but it made sense. Her 
charm bracelet. She slid it off, wrapped the skull in a stamp. It seemed idiotic, 
but Terence would recognize it. From his novel. The Madagascar Codex. No, The 
Zambian Crypt? The Zimbabwe— 

The door split open on its hinges as she stuffed the bracelet into the lining of 
her suitcase and pinned it closed. The face above her was flat and brutal. The 
eyes ... the eyes were invisible behind those black-lensed sunglasses. She was 
screaming now at the top of her lungs, and couldnt imagine how she could not 
be rescued, when there came another thought: she was not screaming at all, but 
falling silently to the floor of the bathroom. There was a stabbing pain in her 
neck, and her cries, if they ever came out at all, were choked to silence. She 
stared up at the ceiling as she slipped to the floor, wondering if she would crack 
her head on the tiles. 


Seconds passed. Minutes? Then there was the sound of a zipper coming from 
somewhere at her feet, and then flaps of black plastic were being folded over her 
face, and all the light was gone. 

Darrell’s face came to her then, in a swift sequence of his ages from birth up 
to when she saw him that last morning in Austin. And Wade. And Roald. What 
would they... what would... 

Then all her thoughts faded, and she fell away to a place of no dreams. 

Nothing for hours and days until today. She was unable to move. There was a 
freshness to the air in the . . . what was she in, anyway? A bag? A box? There 
were tubes in her arm. She couldn’t raise herself or move her hands to find out. 
I’m in restraints. But there was air in there, so he wanted her alive, whoever he 
was. The man in the sunglasses . . . Zanzibar! That was it! 

The Zanzibar Cryptex. 

She wanted to scream that she was alive and being taken somewhere, but. . . 
The waves that had been falling over her became more rhythmic, and sleep took 
her, or what she thought might be sleep, but she wasn’t very sure of that. 





CHAPTER SEVEN 


New York 


Even under the Ackroyd living room’s subtle lamplight, Vela shone as if it 


were its own star. Like a heavenly body not of this earth. Which it might actually 
be, thought Lily. What did any of them really know about the shadowy origins of 
the relics? Copernicus had supposedly found an old astrolabe built by the Greek 
astronomer Ptolemy. But that was all pretty hazy. 

“Let’s bring it into the study,” said Julian. 

Julian seemed to be really bright. His father was kind of brilliant, too. How 
many books had he written? Ten? A hundred? She and the others were 
surrounded by smart people, so you had to think they really would get Sara back 
and find the relics. 

The study off the living room was large and lined with thousands of books— 
not all of them written by Terence Ackroyd, thank goodness. It was traditional in 
a way, sleepy almost, but also equipped with a really high level of computer 
gear. 

There was a long worktable with a wide-lens magnifying device perched on 
it. Several shelves of cameras, printers, and scanners were next to the worktable 
along with stacks of servers. On the wall behind them was a range of twenty- 
four clocks showing the current time in each of the world’s major time zones. 
Except for a gnarly old typewriter on a stand by itself like a museum piece from 
another century, the room was like she imagined a secret CIA lair would be. 

The only other thing I’d need would be . . . nothing. 

“First things first,” Julian said, opening a small tablet computer that lay on 
the worktable next to five sparkling new cell phones. “These are for you. We’ve 
loaded this tablet with tons of texts and image databases that can help with the 
relic hunt.” 

“Wow, thanks,” Lily said, practically snatching it from his hands. “I’m kind 
of the digital person here.” 

Julian laughed. “Ooh, the tech master of the group. The intelligence officer. 
Very cool. Pve modified each phone’s GPS function with a software app I 
invented. The tablet likewise. Except to one another, and mine and Dad’s, these 
units will emit random location coordinates, making them essentially blind to 


most conventional GPS locators.” He passed a phone to each of them, and turned 
to Roald. “Now... the relic...” 

Roald set Vela gently on the worktable. When he did, Lily realized they’d 
been so completely focused on hiding and protecting Vela over the last few days 
that this was only the second time since Wade and Becca discovered it that 
they’d been able to bring it safely out into the open. 

Wade and Becca, she thought. 

Wade had been giving Becca goo-goo eyes ever since Mission Dolores in 
San Francisco, where they’d discovered that the Scorpio relic was a fake. Maybe 
it was because of the stare the Order’s assassin, Markus Wolff, had given Becca 
in the Mission. Or maybe Wade realized something about the twelfth relic that 
Wolff had been all cryptic about. Either way, something was up, those weird 
looks meant something, and Lily would find out. She could read Darrell. He was 
hot or cold. Not so much in between. And by hot or cold she meant either 
hilarious or ready to explode. Wade was a different story. Becca, too, for that 
matter, and... Wait, where was I? Oh. Right. Vela. 

Triangular in shape, about four inches from base to upper point, with one 
short side and two of roughly equal length, Vela was something Roald called 
“technically an isosceles triangle.” Except that one of its long sides curved in 
slightly toward the center like a sail in the wind. Which made sense, since Vela 
was supposed to represent the sail in the constellation Argo Navis. It also had a 
slew of curved lines etched into it. 

When they examined the stone closely they saw that even though it was 
about the same thickness from the front side to the back—about a quarter of an 
inch—Vela was undoubtedly heavier in the middle than in any of the comers, a 
fact that she was the first to voice. “Look.” She placed it flat across her finger 
and it balanced. “Something’s in there.” 

“Maybe an inner mechanism,” Roald said. “Something hidden inside its 
heart.” 

“Yes, yes,” Terence said, taking it now from Lily. “I can see the faint design 
on both sides of the stone and a series of very tiny, even infinitesimal, 
separations that could mean that the stone somehow opens up. It is far too heavy 
to be a normal stone.” 

Passing it around, they gently tried to coax the stone to reveal its secret, but 
short of prying it open and maybe busting it, they couldn’t find a way. Vela told 
them nothing. 


“Have you considered that it’s fairly dangerous to be lugging this around 
with you?” Julian said. “There are vaults in the city that are pretty near 
uncrackable, even by the Order.” 

Roald nodded. “A good idea, I agree. But the legend says ‘the first will circle 
to the last,’ meaning that something about Vela is a clue to the next relic or 
maybe its Guardian. We need to discover something soon or we won’t know 
where to look.” 

“There’s also this.” Becca slid her hand into her shoulder bag and tugged out 
the cracked hilt of the Magellan dagger. “The handle cracked when I... you 
know. I’m sorry .. .” 

“Pm so glad you did,” Lily said, shuddering to see the hilt again. “It was, 
well...” She was going to say that what Becca had done—stabbing the goon on 
the bridge and saving her life—was something so beyond amazing, but she felt 
suddenly on the verge of tears, which she never was, so instead she just closed 
her mouth, which was also pretty rare, and smiled like a dope at whoever, which 
turned out to be Wade, who, as usual, was staring at Becca with his googly eyes. 

“That’s quite something,” Julian said, drawing in a quiet breath when Becca 
set the hilt on the table. “Italian, by any chance?” 

“Bolognese,” said Wade, finally tearing his eyes from Becca. 

“Yes, yes.” Julian picked it up gently, but it suddenly separated into two 
pieces of carved ivory and fell back on the table. “Ack! I’m sorry!” 

“Hold on...” Lily used her slender fingers to tug something out from inside 
the hilt. It was a long, narrow ribbon. “What is this?” 

Terence stood. “Oh, ho!” He pinched one end of the ribbon and held it up. It 
dangled about three feet. 

“Microscope!” said Julian. He snatched the ribbon from his father, then 
jerked away from the table to the far end of the room, where he sat at a small 
table. Not ten seconds later, he said, “Dad, we’ve seen this kind of thing before.” 

They all rushed over to Julian in a flash, but Lily pushed her way through the 
crowd to be the first one leaning over the lens. “Letters,” she said. “I see letters. 
They’re pretty faded, but they’re there, written one under the other the whole 
length of the ribbon.” 

Darrell moved in next. “T-O-E-G-S-K, and a bunch more. We’ve done word 
scrambles and substitution codes. Is this one of those? They look random.” 

Terence took his own look and smiled. “Not random at all, actually. These 
letters are one half of a cipher called a scytale.” He pronounced the word as if it 


rhymed with Italy. 

“Invented by the ancient Spartans, the cipher consists of two parts: a ribbon 
made of cloth or leather with letters on it, and a wooden staff,” he continued. 
“The staff has a number of flat sides on it, rather like a pencil. You wrap the 
ribbon around the staff like a candy cane stripe, and if the staff is the right size, 
the letters line up in words.” 

Julian grinned. “The trick is that you always have to keep the ribbon separate 
from the staff until it’s time to decode the message.” He paused and looked at his 
father. “Dad, are you thinking what I’m thinking? Two birds?” 

“Two birds?” said Wade. “Is that code for something?” 

Julian laughed. “It’s a saying. Kill two birds with one stone. The Morgan 
Library up the street has an awesome vault for Vela. It also happens to have 
probably the best—and least known—collection of scytale staffs on the East 
Coast. Il] bet we can find one that works with this ribbon.” 

“T suggest we hit the Morgan Library at eight tomorrow morning,” Terence 
said. 

“Don’t museums usually open later than that?” said Becca. 

“Yes, but for Dad and me, the Morgan is never closed,” said Julian with a 
smile that seemed to Lily like the sun breaking out after a long darkness. 





CHAPTER EIGHT 


Prague, Czech Republic 
March 18 
9:13 a.m. 


Galina Krause kept her hand inside her coat, where a compact Beretta Storm 


lay holstered against her ribs. Its barrel, specially filed to obscure its ballistics, 
was still warm. She would be gone long before the police discovered the body of 
the Guardian’s courier, Jaroslav Hajek, or the single untraceable bullet in his 
head. 

She disliked killing old men, but the courier had refused to reveal his Italian 
contact, although his flat did contain a collection of antique hand clocks, which 
was likely a clue to how the message had been transferred. In any case, a dead 
courier working with the Guardians was never a bad thing, and one obstacle less 
in her overall journey. 

As Galina walked the winding, snow-dusted streets of Prague’s Old Town, 
she passed through deserted alleys and passages barely wider than a sidewalk. 
Finally, she entered into the somber “antiquarian district.” This section of Prague 
deserved its designation. A neighborhood forlorn, yet rich in history and the 
smell of a past carelessly abandoned by modernity. For that reason alone, she 
adored it. 

She halted three doors down from a tiny low-awninged shopfront on 
Bělehradská Street. Antikvariát Gerrenhausen appeared as it must have 
generations ago: crumbling, forever in shadow, hauntingly like those sad, 
cluttered storefronts in old photographs of a forgotten, bygone era. 

A man entered the street from the far end. He was tall. His close-cropped 
white hair cut a severe contrast with the stark black of his knee-length leather 
coat. 

Markus Wolff had recently returned from the United States. 

She moved toward him, though their eyes would not meet until the standard 
subterfuge was completed. Wolff approached her, passed by, and then, after 
scanning the street and its neighboring windows for prying eyes, doubled back to 
her. 

“Miss Krause.” He greeted her in a deep baritone, a voice that was, if 


possible, icier than her own. He unslung a black leather satchel from his 
shoulder and set it on the sidewalk at her feet. “The remains of the shattered jade 
scorpion from Mission Dolores. The Madrid servers can perhaps make sense of 
them.” 

“Excellent,” she replied. “Do you have the video I asked you to take in San 
Francisco?” 

“T do.” He pressed the screen of his phone. 

A moment later, a file appeared on hers. She opened it. A boy, seven and 
three-quarters years of age, ran awkwardly across a field of green grass, kicking 
a soccer ball. The camera zoomed in on his face. The tender smile, the pink 
cheeks, the lazy blond curls flying in the wind. She paused it. The boy was 
oblivious to his own mortality. 

“Splendid,” she said sullenly. “Wolff, take note of this street. This shop.” 

“T have.” 

“You may be asked to return here in the weeks to come,” she said. “For now, 
I want you to look into the Somosierra incident. Ease my mind.” 

“The stranded bus driver and student,” he said. “I will search for physical 
evidence.” 

She felt suddenly nauseated and wanted the conversation to end. “In six 
days’ time I will be in Istanbul. We will meet there.” 

Markus Wolff nodded once and left. 

Man of few words, Galina thought. How refreshing. Shouldering the leather 
satchel and drawing a cold breath, she entered the shop. A cadaverous 
gentleman, the seventh generation of Gerrenhausens, stood hunched and 
motionless behind a counter cluttered with books and rolled maps, yellowed file 
folders, and an assortment of wooden boxes. He listened as a gramophone on the 
shelf behind him emitted a scratchy yet plaintive string quartet movement. She 
recognized it as Haydn. The D-minor andante. 

“You have the item I requested?” she asked. The sound of her voice was 
nearly swallowed by the yearning violins and the thick, paper-muffled air in the 
old shop. 

The slender hands of the emaciated proprietor twitched, while his lips 
formed a smile as thin as a razor blade. “It has just arrived, miss.” He reached 
under the counter and withdrew a small oak box, burnished nearly black with 
age. He opened the lid. 

Nestled deeply in maroon velvet was a delicate miniature portrait of a kind 


common in the sixteenth century. 

The framed circular painting, two inches in diameter, was a product of Hans 
Holbein the Younger. “Incorrectly dated 1541, it was created actually between 
1533 and 1535, during the painter’s years in England at the court of King Henry 
the Eighth, as you know,” the proprietor said. 

The portrait featured the face and shoulders of its sitter, a brilliant bloom of 
flesh in a setting of velvety black and midnight blue. It was a three-quarter view, 
in which the sitter, aged somewhere between seventeen and nineteen, gazed off, 
a sorrowful expression on the face, eyes dark, lips pursed, almost trembling. It 
was not a peaceful portrait, and Galina found herself shuddering at the sight of it. 
She closed the box. 

“The fee is one hundred seventy-five thousand euros,” the proprietor said 
softly, as if only slightly embarrassed by the number. “Its former home, a 
boutique museum in Edinburgh, will not soon realize it is displaying a forgery. 
Such workmanship is costly.” 

To Galina the miniature was worth ten times as much, a hundred times. It 
was not the money that mattered in this instance. She had become aware over the 
last years that she required the strictest loyalty and silence from an antiquarian 
such as Herr Gerrenhausen and knew how pitifully easy it was to gain such 
loyalty and silence when a loved one was threatened. Smiling at the old 
proprietor, she swiped her phone open to the frozen video. “Do you recognize 
this young boy?” 

The man squinted at the phone and beamed. “Why, yes! That is my 
grandson, Adrian. He lives with my youngest daughter and her husband in 
California. But why ... how... why do you have a video of Adrian... ?” He 
trailed off. His face turned the color of white wax. 

Galina slid a list of several items across the counter to him. “This is what I 
need. You will acquire the items for me. There will be no end to our relationship 
until I say there is. Currently the boy is safe. But he is within our grasp at any 
moment. You do understand me.” 

Rapid nodding preceded a long string of garbled words, which the man 
punctuated finally with “I understand.” 

She felt her expression ease. “I am wiring the purchase fee for the miniature 
to your Munich account. The first item on the list is to be auctioned at the 
Carlton Hotel in Cannes in June. You will acquire it anonymously.” 

“Of course! I will. Yes, everything.” 


The Haydn andante ended morosely behind him. 

Galina swiped the image of the boy from her phone, then inserted the 
blackened oak box into her leather satchel and left the shop, short of breath and 
shivering, but not from the cold. 





CHAPTER NINE 


New York 


The morning after the discovery of the ribbon in the dagger’s hilt, Darrell woke 


early from somber dreams about his mother to hear his stepfather and Terence 
Ackroyd working out an elaborate plan for that morning, a ruse intended to 
throw off any agents of the Teutonic Order who might be watching the hotel. 

“The first of many new plans,” Roald had told him. 

“T hope they work,” Darrell grumbled to himself. 

The plan involved three cars, the family of the Gramercy Park Hotel’s 
assistant manager, two retired New York City policemen, a traffic officer, and a 
crew of window cleaners—all creating multiple distractions while the kids 
zigzagged uptown with Julian, and Roald and Terence headed on foot to the 
West Side to meet the detective Paul Ferrere. 

A half hour later, Darrell and the others were streaming up Madison Avenue, 
shielded by crowds of commuters and early shoppers. Since he had no sense 
whatsoever of anyone watching them, Darrell accepted that their plan had 
actually succeeded. 

Despite the latest storm having dumped nine heavy inches of snow that was 
now aging into black and crusty walls, narrowing the streets and the sidewalks to 
half their width, their walk uptown was brisk but still not fast enough for him. 

As soon as Darrell pictured his mother tied to a chair or pounding on a door 
or lying bound up in a locked closet, his mind went red, and blood rushed like 
waves inside his head until he couldn’t see straight. 

But he had to hope, right? He had to put his mother’s situation in a pocket 
and get on with what he knew he had to get on with. We’re doing everything 
possible. We have detectives. We have Terence’s assistance. Sooner or later, Mom 
will be where the next relic is, because that’s where Galina will take her. 

So fine. Get your head in the game. 

He managed to refocus himself in time to hear Julian saying to Wade, who 
was five steps behind him, “I was born in Mandalay, actually. Myanmar. What 
they used to call Burma. It’s where my mom died. I was four. I never had much 
time with her.” 

So. That was why Terence had given his son that look last night. Julian had 


lost his mother, too. How do you even deal with not growing up with your mom, 
having so little time to be with her? And Myanmar? Myanmar was right next to 
Thailand, where Darrell’s father had grown up. 

They came to the southwest corner of the intersection of Madison Avenue 
and Thirty-Sixth Street and waited for the light. Lily nudged him and nodded at 
two low-roofed Renaissance-style mansions—one of brown stone blocks, the 
other white—with a modern glass-and-steel atrium joining them. 

“We are going to get so much help here,” she said. “I have a feeling.” 

Becca nodded. “Like Wade said in San Francisco, the more relics we find, 
the more leverage we have.” 

“T know,” Darrel said, mustering up a smile. “I get it.” 

The truth was that he wanted to go after the next relic. Not as much as he 
needed to find his mother, of course, but a real close second. This was important. 
The Copernicus Legacy was life-alteringly amazing. It was cosmic. Time travel 
blew his mind, and if Galina wanted to reassemble the astrolabe, that was 
enough to make him vow she never would. He needed to be a part of what they 
were doing, no matter how dangerous or scary. 

We have to stop Galina. At all costs. 


Lily was very impressed. And, seriously, not a lot of stuff impressed her. But 
exactly as Julian had promised the night before, even though the Morgan Library 
and Museum was still closed to the public, its doors whisked open for them and 
sealed solidly after they entered. 

Wow. 

“You’ll be rather astounded at their collection,” Julian told them when they 
filed into the tall, glass-walled atrium. “And their security.” He nodded at a pair 
of hefty guards by the doors who looked more than a match for the oak-headed 
thugs from last night. 

“T should also tell you that your new tablet contains a slew of one-of-a-kind 
documents from the Morgan’s private holdings,” he added. “Sixteenth-century 
biographies. Maps. Astronomical treatises. Code books. It’ll take you months to 
go through it all.” 

“T could do it in a few days,” Lily said, shrugging. 

“T’m sure you could,” he said with a smile. 

Lily had felt special last night when the Ackroyds, both father and son, had 
recognized that she was, in Julian’s words, “the tech master of the group. The 


intelligence officer.” 

I so like that! Intelligence officer. That’s exactly what I am. 

“Good morning.” A slender man in a dark blue suit with soft-heeled shoes, 
who Julian whispered was one of the two chief curators, met them in the atrium. 
The kids took turns explaining why they were there. 

“Scytales and the vault,” the curator said, tapping his fingers on his chin. 
“Got it. Vault first. Please follow me.” He spun around and led them through 
several still-darkened galleries to a bank of elevators. They took one down into 
the library’s underground level. “Perhaps Julian has told you, but the lowest 
level runs beneath the entire length of both the library and Pierpont Morgan’s 
original residence.” 

“This is where my dad is suggesting you keep . . . the object,” Julian said. 
“For the time being at least. We have extensive vault privileges here.” 

After leading them through several passages, the curator paused at a large 
steel door. “When Mr. Morgan had the house built, he constantly rotated his 
collection between what he displayed upstairs and what was stored in the vault. 
In the century since then, security has been updated countless times. The vault is 
now virtually invulnerable. Even in the case of nuclear attack, which, 
surprisingly, is a factor . . . no matter how slight.” 

For instance, what if the Order . . . never mind. 

He opened the door with a pass code and a fingerprint scan. Inside stood a 
narrow entry hall leading to a second door. “Built into the side walls is a kind of 
electronic gauntlet,” the curator said. “You have to pass through it to reach the 
vault.” 

“You’ll like this,” Julian said to them as they entered. “Gates trip and floor 
tiles sink if you take the wrong route to the inner chamber. Any intruder would 
be trapped between the walls long before any theft or damage could occur.” 

The curator nodded. “For example, several infrared sensors are scanning us 
as we’re passing through right now—” 

Beeep! 

The curator turned to Wade. “Er... you appear to have something on you 

Even in its unique protective holster, one that had fooled various airport 
security scanners, Wade’s antique dagger now set off the Morgan’s sensors. “It’s 
the first time that’s happened,” he said. “You have the best security I’ve seen.” 

“About the dagger,” Julian said. “Your dad wanted it in the vault, too, didn’t 


he?” 

Wade nodded reluctantly. “He told me this morning. He’s right, I guess.” He 
slipped off the holster with Copernicus’s dagger housed invisibly inside and 
handed it to the curator. 

Lily hated weapons of any kind, but Wade giving up the dagger? Wouldn’t 
they need it? He’d carried it since Berlin last week, and the Magellan dagger had 
saved her life just yesterday. They were, after all, at war with the Teutonic 
Knights. On the other hand, Copernicus’s own private weapon was far too 
precious—and, she supposed, too dangerous—to carry around. So, yeah. Good 
idea. 

The large steel door opened on a staggeringly wide, deep, and high-ceilinged 
room. 

Becca started to wheeze. 

“Indeed,” said the curator, grinning for the first time since they’d met him. 

One side of the room was lined with numerous three-tiered display 
compartments and multishelf bookcases. On the far end was a honeycomb of 
hundreds of narrow slots built up to the ceiling. Paintings were shelved upright 
in these spaces. Classical sculptures of people and animals—some realistic, 
some fantastical—were clustered here and there the entire length of the vault. 

The curator set the dagger and its holster reverently on a worktable, then 
stepped over to a portion of the wall containing built-in safe-deposit-type boxes. 

“What is your birth date, Wade?” he asked. 

“Me?” 

Lily remembered how the deciphering of Uncle Henry’s original coded 
message had involved a reference to Wade’s birthday. That was what had started 
their quest. 

“October sixth.” 

“So...” The curator selected and removed one of the boxes, which he said 
was “made of a titanium alloy,” and brought it to the table. He placed the holster 
and dagger inside the box, sealed it, tapped in a key-code combination, and 
returned the box to its slot in the wall. He then withdrew the box directly below 
it. “The, ah, object you wish to store here?” 

Darrell drew Vela from an inside pocket. 

Raising his eyebrows very high, the curator took the heavy blue stone—the 
relic with something buried in its interior—and swaddled it carefully in new 
velvet. 


“Tt’s priceless,” Lily said. 

“T believe it,” the curator responded. He set the velvet-wrapped stone in a 
wooden box. Then he placed that box inside a second titanium container, which 
he inserted below the one with the dagger inside. When he pushed it all the way 
in, there was a low whump followed by the clicking and rolling of tumblers that 
stopped with a hush. 

“Now you’ll want to see our head of antiquities,” the curator said, leading 
them all briskly out of the vault and security corridor. “I’ll ask her to meet you 
upstairs in the atrium. If anyone can help you decode your message, she’s the 


one. 


Taking one last look at the sealed vault door, Lily breathed easily. Vela, the 
first of the Copernicus relics, was now hidden safely underneath New York City. 





CHAPTER TEN 


The curator led them back up to the atrium. 


As Wade watched the man disappear, Darrell’s hip pocket began to ring. “It’s 
Dad,” he said, and stepped away, listening, Lily along with him. Becca turned to 
follow them when Wade stopped her. 

“How’s your arm?” he asked. 

She smiled. “Okay. Better all the time.” 

“Good.” He was still deciding if he should tell Becca about the dream. The 
one he’d had leaving Guam in which Becca had seemed to be, well, dead. He’d 
so far been unable to say it out loud. It was too upsetting, even for him. 
Naturally, he worried that his dream had something to do with Markus Wolff’s 
intense look at her in the Mission in San Francisco, although that was clearly 
impossible, since his dream had been earlier. 

“What about the Mission?” Becca asked. 

“What?” 

“You said Mission, just now.” 

His face went hot. “I did? Well . . . it’s just . . . I wonder what Markus Wolff 
meant about the twelfth relic. That we should ask ourselves what it was.” 

“Me, too. Strange, huh?” 

“Yeah.” 

That went nowhere. 

Darrell was off the phone now. “Good news. Investigators are spreading 
across Europe.” 

“He said we have to be prepared that they won’t find your mom today or 
probably tomorrow,” Lily added. “That it’ll take some time, but everybody feels 
good about it.” 

“Excellent,” said Julian. “It may not be long now before we know what the 
ribbon says and where it points.” 

“Find the relic, find Sara,” Becca said. 

“That’s the idea,” said Wade. 

There was a slow click of heels on tile, and a tiny, very old woman hobbled 
into the open atrium as if wandering in from the long past. She wore a dark beige 
pantsuit with a bright pink scarf flowing up out of her vest like a fountain. Her 


eyes flickered like a pair of tiny flashlights low on battery, and she bleated, “I’m 


sae ancient...” 
Wade glanced at the others, then back to the woman. “Oh, not so much—” 
“... curator here at the .. . Morgan,” she said, scowling at him. She huffed 


several more breaths as if each could be her last. “Dr. Rosemary Billing...” 

“Pleased to meet you, Dr. Billing,” Becca said. 

“Ham,” the woman said. 

“Excuse me?” said Lily. 

“Ham,” the woman repeated. “Billingham. My name is Bill . . . ingham. Why 
won’t you let me...” Three, four breaths. “. . . finish? Now... who are... you 
all... and how... may I help you?” 

One by one they told her their names. She frowned severely at each one until 
Julian’s. “Julian?” she gasped, adjusting her glasses. “There you are! Well, if 
you’re ... here then it’s quite all right. Fol . . . low me.” 

Stopping and starting several times, like a car backing up in a tight space, Dr. 
Billingham turned around and toddled down the hallway she had just come from, 
wheezing the whole time. What seemed a day and a half later, they arrived at a 
small, windowless room. Rosemary flicked on the lights and, after much finger 
motion, unlocked a glass-topped display case. 

“Despite these . . . scytale staffs being, in many cases, also used as... 
weapons, they’re old, and . . . we must consider them extremely fragile. Rather 
...likeme...” 

Wade didn’t know whether to laugh or not, but he knew to wait. 

Five breaths later, she added, “. . . dieval manuscripts.” 

Then Rosemary waved her hand over the contents of the case like a game- 
show hostess. She was right to do so. As Julian had promised, the library’s 
collection of scytale staffs was special. They were obviously ancient, and all 
were roughly between five and ten inches long. Two were carved in thick ebony, 
one appeared to be cast in bronze, and the others were shaped of ivory or wood. 
Each was nestled in its own formfitting compartment and labeled by date. The 
earliest was from the sixth century BCE—“Before the Common .. . Era,” 
Rosemary explained—the most recent from Germany in the eleventh century. 
The smallest staff was little bigger around than a pencil, while the largest bore a 
circumference similar to the handle on a tennis racket. 

“Now show me your rib... ,” Rosemary asked Becca alarmingly, then 
finished with “. . . bon.” 


Becca removed the ribbon carefully from her pocket, unrolled it, and laid it 
flat on the table. 

The curator frowned through her spectacles as she examined the ribbon. 
“About a... hundred letters?” 

“Ninety,” Becca said, glancing at Julian, who nodded. 

“Ah, just... like...me...” 

Wade waited six, seven breaths, but that turned out to be the end of her 
sentence. 

Rosemary tugged either end of the ribbon lightly. “The fabric is silk. Without 

. running tests, I would guess it was woven sometime in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century.” 

“That fits our date,” Darrell said. 

The curator raised a finger as if to shush him. “Also, it doesn’t . . . stretch 
very much. This is good. It means we’ll have better luck finding an exact fit. 
Let’s start small . . . and go up from there.” Then, chuckling to herself, she 
added, “The narrower the staff, the larger the mess.. .” 

Two breaths. 

... age 

Rosemary took up the narrowest of the staffs, more of a dowel than anything 
else, with five equal sides. Pinching the top end of the ribbon against one of the 
sides, she gently spiraled it around the dowel like the stripe of a candy cane, 
making sure that the letters sat next to one another. The first line of the message 
read: 


(13 7 
. 


TGOSNOTSTPHID 


Which, because of the peculiar wiring of his brain, Darrell said aloud before 
anyone could stop him. “‘To go snot stupid.’ No, wait. “Togo’s not stupid.’ Is that 
the dog from The Wizard of Oz? Who’s Togo?” 

“You are,” said Wade, glaring at his stepbrother. “And we’re not sure what 
language it’s in, remember that. Copernicus knew several. Either way, that’s 
obviously not the right staff. Can we try a bigger one, to spread out the letters—” 

“Keep your pant... s on, young man,” Rosemary growled at Wade, who she 
suddenly seemed to like less than she liked Darrell. “I shall choo . . . se what we 
do next. And I choose . . . a bigger one, to spread out the letters more.” She 
returned the first dowel to the case, then selected a thicker one and carefully 


wrapped the ribbon around it. It produced the following sequence of letters: 


TOSMNHTTHLDE 


“That’s not a word,” said Lily. “Another one?” 

The curator’s wobbly cheeks turned red, and Wade wondered if she would 
explode and what that might look like. He stepped back. Rose... mary waved a 
hand in front of her face as if to cool off, then pulled out a staff with ten sides 
and a diameter of about one and a half inches. Wrapping the ribbon around it 
produced the following first three lines in English: 


TOTHELAND 
OFENDLESS 
SNOWTOBEG 


“To the land of endless snow . . .” Becca gasped. “That’s it! Yay, we found 
it” 

Rosemary’s face was purple when she whirled it around to Becca’s. “Who 
found it, dear? Did we... . find it? Because I rather th. . . ink I found it.” 

“You did, Rosemary,” said Julian. “As usual, you are being tremendously 
awesome. My friends here, as grateful as they are, are simply super anxious to 
know what the rest of the message says. Forgive them, please.” 

“Dear . . . boy!” Rosemary said, pausing to pinch Julian’s cheeks a few 
times. “Here then... is the whole th... ing.” 


TOTHELAND 
OFENDLESS 
SNOWTOBEG 
THEATHOSG 
REEKCONCE 
ALTHEUNBO 
UNDDOUBLE 
EYEDBEAST 
FROMDEMON 


MASTERAVH 


Wade drew out the notebook containing the major clues they’d discovered so 
far and, after much scribbling, broke down the text into individual words. 


TO THE LAND OF ENDLESS SNOW TO BEG THE ATHOS GREEK 
CONCEAL THE UNBOUND DOUBLE EYED BEAST FROM DEMON 
MASTER AVH 


And there it was, a riddle to the location of the second Guardian and the 
second relic. 

“We’re all thinking it, right?” said Becca. “‘Demon Master AVH’?” 

“Albrecht von Hohenzollern, Grand Master of the Teutonic Order in the 
fifteen hundreds,” said Darrell. “I like that Copernicus finally called him what he 
was.” 

Wade set his father’s college notebook on the table, closed his eyes, and tried 
to think. Land of endless snow, Athos Greek, conceal the unbound . . . double- 
eyed beast . . . double-eyed... 

“If I close my eyes . . . for that long . . . people think I’m dead!” Rosemary 
cackled. 

“No, no,” Wade said, opening his eyes. “It’s just that . . . double-eyed beast 
describes the object we’re looking for, and it’s based on a constellation.” From 
his backpack, he took out and unfolded the celestial map his uncle Henry had 
given him. 

“Oh, there are several star charts in our collection,” Rosemary said, “but 
that’s a very nice one.” 

“Thanks.” Carefully running his fingers over the constellations, Wade 
searched the chart’s colorful illustrations, hoping something would pop out at 
him. His mind flashed with the idea of the twelfth relic, but he waved it away. 
Right now there were at least a dozen candidates for double-eyed beast— 
constellations named for dogs, wolves, dragons, monsters—but not one of them 
suggested that it and it alone was the one Copernicus referred to on the ribbon. 
“Tf I study this long enough, I bet I can figure it out.” 

“Then my work here is done,” Dr. Billingham said. She slid the ribbon from 
the staff, pressed it into Becca’s palm, replaced the staff in the display case, 
snapped the case shut, and locked it away. “For the further meaning of your 


message, I suggest you all trot off to Hell...” 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ce 
eee Baistic archives,” Rosemary finished. “The phrase the Athos Greek 


undoubtedly points to Hellenistic culture. You should start with section five in 
the reading room. Good-bye.” 

The curator brusquely shooed them from the room by flicking her fingers 
toward the door, and they headed back to the atrium. 

“That took a week,” Lily said, blinking her eyes as if coming out of a cave. 

“But we have the message,” said Becca. “Now we just need to know what it 
means.” The truth was, the instant Becca had heard the words reading room, her 
pulse had sped up. As always, she had the Copernicus diary in her bag and knew 
it was as precious as just about any rare book anywhere. But the Morgan’s 
collection was world famous for a reason. Gutenberg Bibles, Dickens 
manuscripts, diaries, biographies, histories, artwork, political documents. The 
Morgan had them all. 

“The Athos Greek,” she said. “Land of endless snow. Those are awesomely 
definite clues to who the Guardian might be. Greece is in the south of Europe, 
but endless snow sounds like the north. I’m sure the diary will tell us even 
more.” 

“And I can’t stop thinking about the double-eyed beast,” Wade added, 
looking back at her as he had so many times since San Francisco. What that was 
all about, Becca didn’t know. “If I keep studying the star map, I might be able to 
narrow it down.” Then he started chewing his lip, that little thing he did when he 
was thinking. 

Before entering the Morgan’s upstairs reading room, they were asked to stow 
their belongings—except for notebooks and computers—in special lockers 
outside the room and, interestingly, to wash their hands. 

“Because of the oils,” Darrell said, wiggling his fingers. “The oils in our skin 
can damage original materials. Mom knows stuff like that.” 

“And now so do you,” said Lily. 

After they explained the basic reason for their visit—“Greek monasteries and 
monks of the early sixteenth century”—the young man who’d let them in gave 
them a brief tour of the holdings, and they each decided to take on a different 
aspect of the research. Wade unfolded his celestial map and sat his notebook by 
its side. Julian pulled down from the shelves a large photographic book on 


Mediterranean monasteries as well as several maps of the world and Greece for 
the exact location of Athos. Lily gave herself the task of scanning the five 
Copernicus biographies loaded on the new tablet, while Darrell hunted down a 
handful of books on sixteenth-century Greek history. 

As they got to work, Becca stood staring at the filled bookshelves and glass 
bookcases, at the dozens of reference stacks, and at the lone, lucky, lucky 
librarian behind the counter, and she wondered how in the world she could ever 
get his job. 

Imagine being the master of this room! I would totally live here. 

“Becca, are you with us?” asked Lily. “Or lost in your own head?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said. “I mean, no. I’m fine.” 

She set down on the table in front of her a book disguised in a wrinkled copy 
of the London Times, knowing that the librarian would envy her if he only knew 
that, ten feet away, was the five-hundred-year-old diary of Copernicus. 

Before running for their lives in San Francisco, Becca had discovered in the 
diary’s final pages a sequence of heavily coded passages along with a tabula 
recta, a square block of letters. When she’d discovered the right key word, the 
square had allowed her to decode a particularly difficult passage. That passage, 
among other things, had confirmed that the original Guardian of the Scorpio 
relic was a Portuguese trader named Tomé Pires. The clue had eventually led to 
them locating not the original relic, but a centuries-old decoy. 

Then, just this morning, when the pain in her arm had woken her, she’d 
distracted herself by studying the other coded pages. As in San Francisco, where 
she’d come across a tiny sketch of a scorpion in the margin of a page, Becca had 
discovered a date written in tiny letters—xiii February 1517—and another 
drawing. It was so faint as to be nearly invisible. 


ee eee 


At first, she’d thought the image—almost certainly sketched by Copernicus 
himself—was meant to be two diamonds touching end to end. But now the 
“double-eyed beast” of the scytale message suggested that the drawing was 
really of two eyes, and that the passage next to the drawing might tell the story 
of the Guardian whose name they were searching for. Either way, the first line of 
the double-eyed passage was impenetrable. 


Ourn ao froa Ifa atsiu vlali am sa tlrlau dsa... 


Without the right key word, it might prove fruitless to try to decode it, but 
maybe she had to try anyway. Still, where to start? Ourn ao froa... ? 

“Becca, can you read Greek?” asked Darrell, holding an old volume bound in 
red leather. “This one’s about the lives of monks in the time period we want.” 

“Sorry,” she grumbled. “I feel like I’m doing it now.” 

“T can help,” the librarian whispered at the counter. He then showed Darrell 
to a scanner whose output was linked to a translation program. “I suggest you 
scan the book’s table of contents first, find the pages you think you want, then 
scan them. The translation will appear on this computer.” 

“Perfect,” said Darrell. 

After some minutes of quiet work, in which they all searched for anything 
that might connect to the scytale message, Julian sat back from the table. “First 
of all, there are over twenty monasteries in Athos. Some are like fortresses built 


on cliffs over the ocean. You have to climb these endless narrow stairs cut into 
the rocks. But it makes me wonder if Copernicus ever visited Greece. I mean, 
how did he meet the Athos Greek?” 

Lily did quick word searches through the several biographies on the tablet. 
“Copernicus traveled, but it doesn’t look like he ever visited Greece. At least I 
can’t find any journey recorded in these books. So we’re back to square zero.” 

“I think you mean square one,” said Wade. “But they’re pretty close 
together.” 

“Um, yeah, until me,” said Darrell inexplicably. “It scrambles my brain, but I 
think I found something. It’s from a Greek book called something like Holy 
Monks of Athos. The translation is rough, but listen to this.” 

He cleared his throat and read the words on the computer. “‘One big monks 
Athos be Maximus, living 1475 until 1556 when he became no longer.” 

Wade stared at him. “Which I think means... the same time as Copernicus.” 

“I think so, too,” Darrell said. “Now .. . ‘unlike monk brothers of his, 
Maximus studied far Italy, Padua, when 1502 came round.’” He grinned. “Nice 
style, huh?” 

“Padua,” said Becca. “We know Copernicus was in Bologna... Lily?” 

Lily scanned the indexes again. “Yep. He was a student at the University of 
Padua from 1501 to 1502.” 

Becca looked up from the diary and grinned. “Darrell, it proves what you 
said.” 

“Probably. What are we talking about?” 

“That everybody knew everybody back then. The world had lots fewer 
people, and they all gathered in the same places.” 

Darrell nodded. “I did say that. So, yes, I am right. Plus, Italy, right? 
Everybody went there because of the weather.” 

“Well, that’s just it, isn’t it?” said Julian. “The land of snow and endless night 
doesn’t sound like either Italy or Greece. Something more northern, maybe .. .” 

Darrell squinted at the screen. “‘Maximus can be known as Greek Maxim or 
Maxim Grek or Maximus Grekus or Grekus Maximus.’” 

“Huh,” said Lily. “Greek Maxim. I get it.” 

“You do?” asked Wade. 

“Sure, I mean, I ask myself why they would call him Greek Maxim, right?” 
They shook their heads. “Well, think about it. Would you call a Greek a Greek 
when he’s in Greece? No, you wouldn’t, because they’re all Greek in Greece. So 


...anyone—” 

“Ooh!” Becca said. “They called him ‘the Greek’ when he lived in another 
country!” 

“A country with snow?” asked Julian. “Darrell, what does the book say?” 

Darrell squinted at the screen. “Um, yeah. Lots of snow. The endless kind 

“Norway!” said Wade. “No! Iceland!” 

“Russia, my friends,” Darrell said, pleased with himself. “At least I think 
that’s what this says. Listen. ‘Come later Maxim was by Russia Duke Vasily the 
Three invited Moscow to. There he Russian make of Greek into Russian word 
pages.’” 

“That makes sense,” said Becca. “They wanted Maxim to translate Greek 
stuff into Russian because the Greeks probably had all kinds of books they didn’t 
have in Russia.” 

Darrell grumbled. “Which is exactly what I said.” 

“When did Maxim go to Russia?” asked Wade. 

“Tf you’ ll let me continue—” 

“It’s hard to listen to,” said Wade. 

“So are you.” Darrell cleared his throat and started up. “It says . . . 1515. 
Exactly when we need him to be in the land of endless snow. I totally bet Maxim 
Grek is the second Guardian.” 

Becca stood. “Darrell, this is huge. I think maybe you did it—” 

“Russia is huge, too.” Lily pushed a map to the middle of the table. “Look at 
it. Where do we even begin?” 

“Wait. There’s more.” Darrell scanned another page of the book. “‘His life 
problems came big in Russia. Duke Vasily make him prison for Maxim when 
Maxim say Duke no marry.’ Which means that after going to Russia things 
turned pretty rough for Maxim. Vasily threw him in jail because Maxim didn’t 
like him marrying some lady.” 

“As opposed to who?” asked Becca. 

Darrell scanned the text. “His wife.” 

“Oh.” 

Julian stood and paced the length of the table. “Did Maxim die in Russia? If 
he did, the relic may still be there. Besides that, sometimes people do important 
things on their deathbeds. Like the Frombork Protocol, right? Maybe before he 
died, Maxim left a clue about where he hid the relic.” 


3 


Darrell stood away from the computer. “I anymore read cannot. Eyes of me 
blur big. Anyone... ?” 

“PI do it,” said Lily. She slid over to the computer and read the screen for a 
few seconds. “Oh, and double oh. It says . . . ‘Duke Vasily many had of 
alliances. One of with’... ack! Guess who?” 

“The pope,” said Darrell. “Napoleon. Dracula! Final answer!” 

She shook her head. “The Demon Master, AVH himself!” 

“Seriously?” said Wade. “Duke Vasily’s ally was Albrecht von 
Hohenzollern?” 

“*Albrecht of Hohenzollern Prussia,’” Lily read. “The one and only Grand 
Master of the creepy Knights of the Teutonic Order, and the creepy nemesis of 
Copernicus!” 

The reading room went quiet. 

Becca closed the diary, unable to read anymore. “So . . . Copernicus meets 
Maxim Grek in Padua when they’re students. Later, when he has to hide the 
relics, he remembers his college friend, who is now in Russia, where Maxim 
quickly becomes the enemy of Vasily and Albrecht at the same time. Maxim 
Grek is very possibly our Guardian!” 

Lily smiled. “And because the first will circle to the last, Copernicus leaves 
the clue in Magellan’s dagger, which we only found when Becca cracked it— 
saving my life. In other words, you’re welcome.” 

Darrell eased back to the computer. “It goes on . . . ‘War plenty. Maxim 
prison was after and after for his life. Last years in Saint Sergius monastery 
inside out of Muscovy. Only after Maxim die is he buried. This can be 1556!’” 
Darrell blinked. “To translate the translation, Maxim was jailed in one monastery 
after another and finally spent his last years in a place called Saint Sergius, a 
monastery ‘inside out of Muscovy.’ He never made it back to Greece. They 
buried him in the monastery after he died.” 

“Here’s Saint Sergius.” Julian turned a large photographic book around. 
Spread across two pages was a picture of the massive Saint Sergius monastery. It 
was an enormous and opulent fortress. Towering over its high white stone walls 
were dozens of plump domes painted brilliant gold or deep blue and flecked all 
over with silver stars. 

“Can you imagine how many places you could hide a relic there?” asked 
Lily. “Seriously, it makes sense to start at the end of his life and work backward. 
It’s how we zeroed in on Magellan.” 


399 


Which Becca realized for the first time was true, as it had been for Uncle 
Henry, too. It was at the end of his life that he had passed the secret on to them. 

“Man, I wish I was going with you,” said Julian. 

“Going with us?” Wade asked. “To Russia? Are we seriously thinking the 
relic is in Russia?” 

“Go to where he died. That’s where I would begin,” Darrell said. “Russia. 
The monastery at Saint Sergius. For which, by the way, you’re welcome.” 

“All right, then,” said Wade. “It would be totally amazing if we think we’ve 
already figured out who the Guardian might be. But I’m getting nowhere on 
what the double-eyed relic is—” 

Julian’s cell phone buzzed. He swiped it on and answered it. He nodded 
once, ended the call, and stood up. “We have to go right now.” 

“Did the Order find us?” said Darrell. “Are they here? Why do we have to 
leave?” 

“For brunch,” Julian said. “Our dads are meeting us in half an hour!” 





CHAPTER TWELVE 


As a precaution, Lily, Julian, and a guard left the Morgan from the old entrance 


on Thirty-Sixth Street, while Wade, Becca, Darrell, and another guard exited the 
brownstone through a pair of glass doors at 24 East Thirty-Seventh Street. They 
met one another a block east of the museum, on Park Avenue, where a brown 
four-door Honda sedan was idling at the curb. Dennis, the Ackroyds’ driver, sat 
behind the wheel. He smiled and unlocked the doors, the kids climbed in, and 
the two guards trotted back to the museum. 

“Dennis, how are you feeling this morning?” Julian asked. 

“Fine today,” he said. “Where to?” 

“The Water Club.” 

“T hope they have food, too,” said Darrell. 

Wade laughed. Darrell was feeling good. They all were. In a couple of short 
hours, they had gained a solid idea of who the second Guardian was. That was 
real progress. 

Ten minutes later, after zigzagging from block to block across streets and 
down avenues, they arrived at a broad, low restaurant overlooking the river. 
Julian thanked Dennis, who drove off to park nearby. 

“Your father will arrive in . . . seventeen minutes,” said a man at the desk, 
checking his watch. “Your table is ready for you now.” 

The dining room smelled deliciously of hot coffee, fried eggs, bacon, and 
pastries, and Wade’s stomach wanted all of them. They crossed the floor to a 
large round table by a wide bank of windows. Snowflakes, heavier now, were 
falling gently and dissolving into the river outside. 

Becca took a seat next to him. “What’s this river?” 

“The East River,” said Julian. “You can just make out the Williamsburg 
Bridge.” 

“Oh.” She shivered. “Better to look at it than be on it.” 

As soon as they were all seated, Wade drew the star chart from his backpack 
and unfolded it. “The constellation is here, somewhere,” he murmured. “The 
double-eyed beast has got to be one of Ptolemy’s original forty-eight 
constellations. But which one?” 

“There are a dozen or so ‘beasts, 


999 


Lily said, making air quotes around the 


last word. “And I’m including dogs, birds, Hydras, dragons, and bears.” 

Wade nodded. “But some are profiles. Not all of them have both eyes 
visible.” As he looked at his antique sky map, Wade imagined Uncle Henry’s 
kind, old face, and he felt something shut off in his brain. The table, the 
windows, the snow vanishing into the river, even Becca and the others around 
him, seemed to fade into the background. His talent for blocking out noises and 
distractions—so tested lately—came forward. 

He mentally ticked off the constellations that couldn’t for an instant be 
considered “double-eyed.” That still left a number of water creatures, centaurs, a 
lion, bears, a dragon, a horse, and more. Studying the golden and silver 
constellations, he remembered what his father had taught him about stars, and a 
small thought entered his mind. 

Could double-eyed refer to the astronomical phenomenon known as a double 
star? “Huh...” 

“Huh, what?” asked Lily. 

“Well, maybe Copernicus meant that there’s a double star in the 
constellation’s head.” 

“What’s a double star?” Darrell asked. “And don’t say two stars.” 

Wade laughed. “Well, they kind of are two stars—” 

“T asked you not to—” 

“Which is why I did. A double star is really where two stars are so close 
together that they sometimes appear like one really bright star. It’s only when 
you observe them for a long time that you discover that there are two of them. 
Lily, can you cross-check double stars against Ptolemy’s forty-eight 
constellations?” 

“Smart,” she said, her fingers already moving over the tablet’s screen, “for a 
non-intelligence officer, that is. I’m searching, searching, and... oh.” 

“You found something already?” asked Julian. 

“Actually, no. There are a ton of double stars in the constellations and a 
bunch where the eyes could be.” 

Darrell leaned over Wade’s notebook. “Well, then, what about this ‘unbound’ 
beast? What does that even mean? A wild beast? A beast out of control?” 

“Right,” said Julian. “Or maybe it’s loose somehow? Not together—” 

“You mean like Wade?” said Darrell. 

“Good one,” said Julian. “I mean like in a bunch of different parts? Is there a 
constellation, one constellation, in more than one part? That also has a double 


star in its head?” 

Wade studied the star chart carefully before ruling out one constellation after 
another. Then he stopped, shaking his head. He ran through the constellations a 
second time. He felt a smile coming on that he couldn’t hide. “You got it, Julian. 
There is one constellation that has two stars in its head, and it is in two separate 
parts,” he said. “Just one...” 

They waited. 

“Wade. Seriously,” said Becca. 

“And they call the name of that constellation . . .” 

Lily narrowed her eyes at him. “Tell. Us.” 

“Serpens,” he said, tapping the chart directly on the constellation appearing 
in the northern sky. “Serpens. Which stands for—” 

“The Serpent, yeah,” Darrell said. “We figured it out. Let’s go find it.” 

“Except . . . look at it,” said Wade. “The Serpens constellation really is in 
two parts. In the west is the serpent head and in the east is the body. In between 
is the figure of the guy who’s wrestling it—Ophiuchus—and he’s got his own 
other constellation. Serpens is actually divided into two parts. It’s odd that way.” 

“You’re odd that way,” Darrell said, squinting over the chart. 

“T get it from you,” Wade said. “I’m just hoping the relic isn’t in two pieces, 
each one hidden in a different place.” 

“We’ll still find it,” Darrell said. “Both of it.” 

Wade was wondering what it might really mean if the relic was split and 
hidden in two places when his father and Terence Ackroyd entered the 
restaurant. They both wore cautious smiles. 

“Paul Ferrere is already on his way back to Paris, certain that Sara is in 
Europe, probably southern Europe,” said Terence. “All other destinations for the 
two jets have been ruled out, and the detectives are paying particular attention to 
Madrid’s several municipal and private airfields.” 

“Which is very good,” Wade’s father added. “Their extensive team of 
investigators is fanning out across the continent.” 

“Really good!” said Darrell. “This is soooo good!” 

“From this moment on, I will be the go-between for the detectives and you,” 
Terence said. “Now, what did you learn at the Morgan?” 

“Maxim Grek.” 

“Serpens.” 


“Russia.” 

That’s what Wade and the others told his father and Terence. Both men 
countered their arguments here and there, and the kids countered back. This went 
on during their three-course brunch, until both men agreed that, given the 
evidence, they were very likely on the right track. 

“Russia,” Roald said finally. “As soon as Galina finds out, and she will find 
out, she’ll bring Sara to Russia, too. If we have no other leads, then Russia is a 
start. Don’t travel visas take several days to get?” 

Julian glanced at his father. “Are you thinking what I’m thinking? Comrade 
Boris?” 

Terence seemed strangely reluctant, then nodded. “I think so, yes. There is a 
man. A Russian fellow. His name is Boris Volkov. He’s lived in London for the 
past few years. I think you should fly there first and see him. He can likely be of 
help to you.” 

“Likely?” said Becca. 

“Volkov is a scholar of languages and a historian of Russia’s medieval 
period,” Terence said. “I met him when I was writing a book about the treasure 
the Crusaders brought back from the Middle East. He knows a lot about the 
Order, perhaps the Guardians, too. Whether he is an agent of one or the other, I 
can’t say. He’s quite cagey about what he reveals. But he may be able to help 
you get into Russia quickly and aid you while you’re there. Boris Volkov seems 
to have . . . connections.” 

“Well, we can’t afford—” Wade’s father began. 

Terence waved his hand to stop him. “Think no more about that. I told you, 
my resources are yours. Since you don’t have the authorities on your side, the 
Ackroyd Foundation will bankroll your continued travels. I’ll do everything in 
my power to help you get Sara back safely and find the relic.” 

“Awesome,” said Lily, smiling at both Ackroyds. “Thank you, again.” 

Wade’s father took a breath, then raised his eyes to the two girls. “There’s.. . 
something else,” he said. “Becca, I called your mother this morning, and Lily, 
your dad, about you going home or going on. You both need to call your parents, 
not at home, but on their cell phones.” 

Becca’s face fell. “What is it? Oh, I should have answered when I got the call 
last night. I didn’t want to. What’s happening—” 

Roald held up his hands. “Everyone is fine, they’re fine, and in fact Paul 
Ferrere has already alerted his people in Austin. But there was an incident at 


Maggie’s school the other day, and Lily, your father was followed home from 
work. Nothing happened, nothing at all, but as of this morning, both of your 
families have been relocated temporarily.” 

Lily held one hand over her mouth as she dug furiously for her phone. 

Becca did the same. “Maggie, Maggie, I should have answered!” 

For the next few minutes, both girls were sitting at different tables, glued to 
their cell phones, deep in conversation with their parents, while Terence filled in 
the details. 

“The stinking Order,” Darrell grumbled. 

“Dad—” Wade started. 

“T already talked to your mother,” his father said, assuring him. “She’s fine 
and traveling in Mexico. She doesn’t appear to be on their radar at all.” 

A weight had been lifted, but Wade realized it had been days since he had 
spoken with her. “PlU call her right after this.” 

“Basically,” Terence said, “it’s best for none of you to return to Austin until 
we’re sure of what we are dealing with. The Order could simply be flexing its 
muscles. I have no doubt that whatever they are doing comes from Galina 
herself, but my feeling is that she won’t want to spread herself too thin with 
actions as intimidating as doing anything to the girls’ families. Her empire is 
huge. She will need to focus it.” 

Wade shared a look with Darrell, who muttered something about Galina that 
Wade knew he probably shouldn’t repeat. That was when his father produced a 
narrow Silver tube from his pocket. It was the size of a fat ballpoint. 

“Tt’s a stun gun,” he said. “A miniature Taser. Totally legal. The investigators 
gave one to me.” 

“Do we each get one?” asked Darrell. 

“Absolutely not. And it’s for defense only.” 

“A little something,” said Terence. “It can be handy in tight quarters, without 
being a dangerous weapon.” 

Minutes later, Lily returned, wiping her cheeks. “They’re all right. Way 
upset, with, like, a million questions, but they don’t think I should be there right 
now.” She started crying again behind her hands. “I’m sorry.” Darrell put his arm 
around her shoulders, and she leaned into him. 

Becca came back to the table looking like a zombie, blinking tears away 
from her eyes, unable to sit down. “Maggie’s okay, worried like crazy. My 
parents, too, but they said I should stay with you. I never even thought of going 


home, and now I really want to, but I guess I should stay. I don’t know.” 

Lily pulled away from Darrell and put her hand on Becca’s wrist, and Becca 
sat. It was like that for a long while, everyone quiet, eyes down, not knowing 
what to say. 

Wade once more remembered his dream of the cave: Becca lying lifeless on 
the floor. Then the way Markus Wolff had stared at her in San Francisco. He 
suddenly feared that Becca might be in some particular kind of danger, but he 
still didn’t know how to express it. He just gazed at her, then at Lily, then at 
Becca again. 

Finally, dishes were removed and dessert came, and that seemed to reset 
things. 

“Ts Boris Volkov a friend of yours?” Roald asked over a final coffee. 

“No, not a friend,” Terence said, waving a waiter over and asking for the 
check. “But he’s useful. Listen to what he has to say. He knows many people in 
Russia who may be able to help you. However, I wouldn’t entirely trust him. 
Boris doesn’t do anything for nothing.” 

Wade felt uneasy to hear those words. But he hoped that the mysterious 
Russian would shed light on the relic’s whereabouts. At the very least, the family 
was, as his father had hoped, moving forward. 

To Russia. To the second relic .. . and Sara. 

“In the meantime,” Julian said, “Dad and I will focus on finding out what we 
can from our side. The instant we discover anything, we’ ll call you.” 

“Night or day,” Roald said, looking around at the children. 

With a final firm pledge of assistance, Terence made a call. Seven minutes 
later, Dennis pulled up outside the Water Club in yet another limo. Their luggage 
packed and safely in the trunk, the kids and Roald began their roundabout 
journey to JFK, to await their evening flight to London. 





CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Madrid; London 
March 19 


Ebner von Braun woke to the tinny ascending scale of a digital marimba that 
suddenly sounded like a skeleton drumming a piano with its own bones. It was a 
ringtone he was determined to change at his first opportunity. 

He blinked his eyes onto a black room. 

Where am I? 

More marimba. 

Right. 

Madrid. 

He slid open the phone. “¿Hola?” 

It was an Orc from the Copernicus Room. He listened. “¿Londres?” he said. 
“¿Cuándo?” The voice replied. Ebner pulled the phone away from his face. 
“i Quién es el jefe del Grupo de los Seis?” 

“Senor Doyle.” 

“Then send Senor Doyle.” 

Click. 


The aroma of grilled tomatoes greeted Archie Doyle when he woke up. He gazed 
through sleepy eyes at the bedroom of his three-room flat at 36B Foulden Road 
in the Borough of Hackney in London. He yawned. 

It was 5:51 a.m., and his wife, Sheila, and his son, Paulie, were already 
awake. 

Ah, family. 

He flapped his lips and blew out the stale breath of sleep. “Bbbbbbbbbb!” 
This habit, and other exercises of the face and vocal cords, were ones he had 
learned in his unsuccessful years as an actor, which, alas, were all of them. As an 
actor, a mimic, a stand-up comedian, and the sad clown Tristophanes, in whose 
guise he appeared at birthday parties and bar mitzvahs, Archie Doyle had 
struggled. 

He was far better at his other calling. 

He liked to kill people. 


And he’d be getting to do more of it soon. A recent and bizarre auto accident 
involving no less than three operatives had left Archie next in line to head Group 
6 of the East London section of the Teutonic Order, a post he held while Berlin 
made up its corporate mind about more permanent arrangements. 

Archie was determined to make a good impression. 

“The rrrrrain in Spppppain stays mmmmmainly on the ppppplain!” 

“That you, dear?” came the call from the kitchen. “Breakfast in five 
minutes.” 

“Coming, luv,” Archie responded happily. Sitting up, he slid his laptop from 
the end table onto the bed and opened it. He then typed in seven distinct 
passwords, and the screen he wanted came up. On it was a photograph of five 
rather downcast people, a man and four young teenagers, at a departure gate in 
what his trained eye told him was JFK airport in New York. Did they know they 
were being tracked? Their expressions suggested they might. It was next to 
impossible to avoid detection in such places when the Order was after you. On 
the other hand, a father and four children? Where was Mum? 

Mine not to reason why. 

Beneath the photograph were the names of the five persons, and these words: 

Guardian alert: 19 March. NY flight Virgin Atlantic 004. Arrival 7:25 a.m. 
Heathrow Terminal 3. 


“Oh, brilliant!” he whispered with a smile. There was a standing order to 
terminate all Guardians when identified as such. Five kills in one day. This 
would be a rather lovely way to convince his superiors that Archie was the man 
for the top job. 

When he scrolled down a little farther, however, his smile crinkled to 
disappointment. Beneath the names and destination of the people in the 
photograph was a series of items with little boxes to be checkmarked as to 
Archie’s course of action. 


L] Terminate immediately 
L] Terminate off site 

Ll Kidnap and report 

M Follow only and report 


“Blast it all!” he breathed softly. “I am a termination machine!” 


Still, a job was a job, and pleasing the Order was far preferable to displeasing 
them. And by them he meant her, and by her he meant Galina Krause. He’d seen 
her angry once. He hoped never to see it again. 

Pulling up the train schedule, Archie calculated that the journey from his 
local railway station of Rectory Road to Heathrow would take a total of ninety- 
four minutes. Just before 6:30, he would snag a seat on the excruciatingly slow 
one-hour service west to central London, disembark at Paddington Station, dash 
over to Platform 6 for the 7:30 Heathrow Express to Terminal 3, and arrive 
twenty minutes later. Given another twenty or so minutes spent deplaning, 
collecting bags, if any, passport control, bathroom time, etc., the gloomy family 
couldn’t be expected to be out of the arrivals hall until eight a.m. at the earliest, 
anyway. He checked the time again. Six o’clock. 

I do have to get a move on. 

Archie Doyle was of normal height and build with features that were, in the 
best tradition of foreign agents, nondescript. He leaped from bed, cleaned 
himself up, dressed in a smart wool suit of dark blue and a white shirt with 
muted tie, and topped it all off with a crisp bowler hat. He then slipped his 
briefcase onto his dresser and flipped up the lid. 

Inside were the tools of his trade: several thicknesses and shades of adhesive 
mustaches and matching eyebrows, a range of eyeglasses, a tube of rub-on 
tanner, two false noses, three slender vials of poison, a small pistol and silencer, 
a stiletto, and assorted untraceable cell phones. It amazed him how many of 
these items he also used for his party activities. He placed his computer inside 
and clamped the briefcase shut. Then he slid his brolly—umbrella—from the 
closet, opened and closed it once, then tapped one of two small buttons inside its 
handle. With barely a breath, a hollow two-inch needle emerged from the 
umbrella’s tip. Such a weapon could inflict a range of wounds, from a simple 
annoying scratch to a deadly puncture, if the needle was infused with poison. 
That was what the second button was for. 

Archie wondered for an instant: Who were the Kaplans, anyway? Why 
“follow only and report”? Why not terminate? With no answers coming, he 
carefully retracted the umbrella’s needle, gave his bowler a slap, and was in the 
kitchen—all in less than ten minutes from the time he woke. 

His lovely wife, Sheila, turned to him, her smile like sunshine on the lawn of 
Hyde Park. In the tiny room with her, and taking up much of the floor space, was 
a portable crib. Fingers in mouth, sippy cup wedged between his plump legs, sat 
Paulie Doyle, fourteen months of pudge and drool and grins. 


“T’m nearly plating the tomatoes, dear,” Sheila said. “Kippers this morning?” 

Archie Doyle sighed. “Sorry, dear. Must leap to the office immediately. P1 
grab an egg and bacon on the way to the train. Save the tomatoes, though. 
Should be home for lunch.” 

“All right, dear,” she said. “You have a wunnyful day.” 

“Thanks, luv,” Archie said, kissing her ample cheek. “And bye-bye, Little 
Prince Paulie.” He ruffled the wispy hair on the head of his son on his way to the 
door. 

Archie was out, down the stairs, and on the sidewalk in a flash. Brisk day. 
Gray but pleasant. A perfect day for a termination—or five—he thought, but 
good enough to follow only and report. 

“We shall see,” he murmured, fingering the second button on his umbrella, 
“what we shall see.” 





CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


London 


Knowing there was little escape from airport cameras, Becca emerged head 


down from the Jetway in the arrivals terminal at London’s Heathrow Airport. 
She trailed Lily, who as usual was acting as a sort of guide through the crowded 
world of crowds. It was the morning after the flight, and early, only a few 
minutes after eight a.m. But already the gates and concourses were busy, and 
Becca couldn’t look up without feeling nauseous. 

A really annoying personality trait. 

It was like shouting, Hey, everybody, look at me! I’m not looking at you! 

“You'll have to learn to do this one day, you know,” Lily said over her 
shoulder. 

“Not if you’re always here.” 

“T just might be!” 

Before the flight had left New York the previous evening, both girls had 
received a second and third round of phone calls from their parents, and Becca 
had had a very long talk with Maggie, which had managed to settle them both so 
that by the end they’d been laughing through their tears and whispering promises 
to each other to be good and safe. Becca felt that for her and Lily, hearing from 
their families was like Roald, Darrell, and Wade hearing from the investigators: 
all of them were now more or less assured that things were as okay as they could 
be for the moment and moving in the right direction. Without that, Becca didn’t 
know how they could possibly focus on the relic and Russia and whatever else 
was to come. But here they were, on their first leg of the Serpens quest, and they 
were doing it. 

“Oh, brother, now it begins,” Lily grumbled as an airport official waved 
them and a hundred thousand other international passengers into the same skinny 
line. 

There was no hiding here, Becca thought. No possibility of evasive action. 
Everyone had to go through passport control. And they were undoubtedly being 
filmed. In San Francisco they’d learned about the Order’s awesome “Copernicus 
servers,” with a computer power most first-world countries would envy. The 
family had probably been spotted at Kennedy airport, back in New York, so the 


Order had to know they were already in London. Eyes were on them. Of course 
they were. 

Nearly an hour of blurring movement and bouncing from one line into 
another and opening bags and zipping them up and showing documents and 
squeezing into another line finally ended, and they were out of the terminal, and 
it was great, but not that great. 

London might have been the home of Oliver Twist and Sherlock Holmes, but 
Becca’s first experience outside the terminal was a stabbing downpour of cold, 
heavy, exhaust-filled, vertical rain. 

“Absolutely fabulous, it’s not,” Lily grumbled. “Who knew it rained in 
England?” 

“Uck, okay. Stay together,” Roald urged, and they did, sticking close as he 
moved them quickly across the lanes of bus and shuttle traffic to the taxi stand, 
where they piled into a bulbous black cab that looked very much like the old one 
they’d seen in San Francisco last week. The sight of it started a superfast stream 
of memories in Becca’s mind, culminating with a gun at her head at Mission 
Dolores, which, thankfully, hadn’t gone off. Best not to live those days again. 
These days were bound to be scary enough. 

“We’ll be stopping at various places,” Roald told the driver from the 
backseat. “First destination, Covent Garden.” 

“Certainly.” 

The taxi, piloted by a very quiet driver who wore a Sikh turban, was soon 
grinding its way from the airport and up onto a broad highway known as the M4. 
One of the things both Terence Ackroyd and the investigator had advised, to 
confuse would-be followers, was to take a roundabout route wherever they went. 
Terence Ackroyd’s private apartment—or “safe flat,” as he called it—was near 
the British Museum, but it would likely be a couple of hours before they actually 
reached it. 

“Evasive maneuvers,” Roald called them. 

In the same spirit, Darrell and Wade had worked out a set of secret finger 
gestures on the plane. “To use if something bad is happening but you can’t tell 
anyone,” Darrell had said. 

Lily gave them a blank look. “Um. . . what?” 

“The complete range of bad things can be said with only five fingers,” Wade 
insisted. “You raise them to your face in a casual way, and the rest of us know 
what to do.” 


“What?” she said again. 

They explained it this way: 

One finger: The Order is near—run. 

Two fingers: Meet me at (location to be determined). 

Three fingers: Create a diversion. 

Four fingers: Help. 

Five fingers: Just get away from me. 

The last one was added by Darrell specifically, he said, for use between the 
brothers. Becca and Lily spent a long time rolling their eyes, then shrugged and 
practiced the gestures. Roald woke from a brief nap as the plane was descending 
and learned them as well, but he thought he might be able to come up with a 
better set of commands. 

“T dare you, Dad,” Darrell quipped. 

Becca watched out the cab window as they motored swiftly past brick and 
brownstone neighborhoods with names that exuded Englishness: Cranford and 
Osterley, Brentford and Shepherd’s Bush. She could practically see the sheep 
grazing in pastures, though that was a scene from old novels and, by now, there 
weren’t many pastures that hadn’t been developed and built on. 

Still, the slower the taxi went, the more clogged the streets were, and the 
more Becca began to feel the aura of “London, England” breathing from the 
sights around her. It came powerfully. All those English novels by English 
writers! They were written here, about here, and they were everywhere, as if 
those books had spilled their pages out into the living city. Even the presence of 
the Sikh driver spoke of the once-great colonial empire that was Great Britain, 
and how London gathered in its vast geography everyone from everywhere it 
had ever ruled. 

“My first time to London in ten years,” said Roald, his neck craning around 
here and there to catch every moment, just as she was doing. “There was a 
conference at the University of London. I presented a paper on Europa, one of 
Jupiter’s moons. It was my first international paper.” 

“So cool,” Becca breathed, aware that there was little volume in what she 
said. 

“Only if you don’t read the paper,” he said with a laugh. “Pretty dull stuff.” 

“Still,” she said. “London.” 

Trying not to annoy or alarm the driver, Roald gave him several addresses to 
drive to—as if they were sightseeing—before the final one. After Covent 


Garden, a bustling market in the heart of the city, they drove through the madly 
snarled traffic of Piccadilly Circus, around to Selfridges department store, across 
a bridge to Southwark, and back over another bridge to Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 
When, finally, they motored toward their final stop, Darrell suggested they call 
the telephone number Terence had given them, “to get things started.” Roald 
tapped a number on the cell phone installed with Julian’s homemade alert 
software. 

“Galina probably knows we’re in London,” Wade whispered; then he 
frowned. “There’s no probably about it. She knows. We have to be supersmart.” 

Becca shared a grim look with the others. Despite their hopped-up phones, if 
for some reason Galina Krause didnt already know their exact location, she 
would soon. 

“T’ve never been not smart,” said Lily. “An intelligence officer can’t afford to 
be. That witch is out there. Her and her thugs. I’m sure of it.” 

The Sikh driver half turned. “Thugs, miss. This is a word coming from the 
Hindi term thuggees, the name given to some fanatic followers of Kali. The 
goddess of destruction.” 

“Thank you,” Lily said, her eyes widening. “How weirdly . . . accurate... .” 

Becca’s blood tingled in her veins. The quest was on, and she believed, as 
they all did, that if Maxim was the Guardian, and Serpens was the second relic, 
then Russia was the place, and she hoped Boris Volkov would help confirm it. 

“Hallo? Who is?” The voice crackled loudly from Roald’s phone. 

“Hello. Is this Boris Volkov?” 

“Ya. Hallo. Who is?” 

“Excuse me,” Roald said as they eased deeper into the streets. “This is a 
friend of Terence Ackroyd’s. He told us—” 

“Ah, yes, Terry! Dear friend, Terry. Yes, yes. Family Keplen. Come see me. 
Is Boris. Boris Volkov.” There was the sound of ice clinking into a glass on the 
other end. “You come Promenade. Ten thirty this morning. Dorchester Hotel.” 

“Uh... we would prefer somewhere more private,” Roald said. 

“No. Public is safe. Witnesses be there. Public only. Bring item with you, 
yes?” 

“Ttem?” said Roald. “I’m not sure I know exactly—” 

“Park Lane. You find? Yes? Good. You come.” 

Click. 

“Dad, what does he want?” Wade asked. “We don’t have any item for him.” 


Roald tapped the phone and returned it to his jacket pocket. “I think we’ll 
find out soon enough. Hotel Cavendish, Gower Street,” he told the driver. 
“Certainly.” 





CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The Hotel Cavendish was a small boutique hotel near the corner of Gower 


Street and Torrington Place in the neighborhood surrounding the British 
Museum. Wade wondered what their rooms were like. He would continue to 
wonder. When their taxi wove through a series of narrow streets and passages 
and finally stopped outside, his father paid their driver handsomely. They entered 
the hotel, where they booked two rooms, made sure the taxi was gone, then 
turned and walked right back outside, to the bewilderment of the desk clerk, who 
was dangling two sets of room keys for no one. 

“That looked kind of comfy,” said Lily. “And expensive.” 

“Paul Ferrere always books a room he never stays in,” Wade’s father said. 
“This is the kind of life we’re living right now. Our flat is a few short blocks 
away.” 

He then led the kids up Gower Street, took a left onto Torrington Place, and 
hung a right into the narrow Chenies Mews, an L-shaped passage whose long 
side ran parallel to Gower. They walked along the Mews to the comer of the L, 
where Roald paused in front of a nondescript and, Wade thought, seedy-looking 
brick building. But the narrow street was quiet and the building more 
warehouse-like than domestic, both precautions Wade appreciated as Terence’s 
way of keeping them under the radar. 

“Just for a day or two,” said Roald. “And just so we’re all clear: this is our 
‘location to be determined.’ Memorize where we are in relation to the 
neighborhood.” 

“Got it,” said Becca. 

Wade and Darrell quickly left their bags in their ample rooms inside. It was 
10:03 a.m. On their return to the Hotel Cavendish by a different route, Wade 
kept scanning the neighborhood. He noticed no slowing cars or anyone loitering 
suspiciously. He saw only a young couple in running gear heading to breakfast 
and a businessman in a blue suit and bowler hat, shaking out his umbrella under 
a bus stop shelter. But then, according to Darrell, he wouldn’t see an agent of the 
Order until it was too late. 

They assembled on the sidewalk in front of the Cavendish while the desk 
clerk gawked from the lobby. Roald hailed a black cab. The roundabout twenty- 
minute drive took them past the massive and imposing British Museum, which 


drew an extended gasp from Becca. 

“Next time,” she said. “Next time, all the sights.” 

“Maybe the Ackroyds have special privileges there, too,” said Darrell. 

Becca’s jaw dropped playfully. “Don’t kid me.” 

The cold rain continued to fall on the street, on the cars, on the gray 
buildings. Wade thought it made the city look sadder than it probably was, but 
they likely wouldn’t get to see much of London anyway. Not if Boris Volkov 
told them what Wade hoped he would. By this afternoon, they’d be flying to 
Russia, to find both the relic and Sara. 

“We should buy winter coats in London before we leave,” Lily said out of 
nowhere. “If we leave. For Russia, I mean. We should go back to Selfridges. For 
parkas and scarves and gloves. And Uggs.” 

For what seemed like a day and a half, they drove past the famous and huge 
expanse of lawn known as Hyde Park before coiling into an area congested by 
expensive cars, where the cab left them off. A five-minute evasive walk brought 
them finally to the graceful Dorchester Hotel. Under its broad awning a top- 
hatted doorman directed them through the revolving doors into the marble lobby. 
With a quick look around them, they wove their way into the bustling 
Promenade room. 





CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


A tuxedoed man stood behind a tall desk at the entrance to the restaurant. 


He nodded politely when they told him who they were there to meet. “Yes, 
yes. Mr. Volkov has been waiting. One moment.” He stepped out and cast a 
glance over the restaurant. 

The Promenade was a deep, busy room lined with elegant tables and chairs 
on either side, with a central bank of velvet-cushioned sofas. Short potted palm 
trees were placed every few feet, and gold-topped columns rose to a tiered 
ceiling. There was also a lot of gold in the other fixtures and hangings, and a 
jungle of enormous flower arrangements on tables. 

The place boomed with the sound of clinking cutlery and tinkling glass and 
the bubbling murmurs of dozens of breakfast conversations. It was also filled 
with the smell of toast and coffee, which was fine, but Wade wondered if they’d 
ever heard of the basic bacon, egg, and cheese on a hard roll. 

The maitre d’ adjusted his glasses and pointed. “Mr. Volkov is right over. . .” 

He didn’t have to go on. A very big man wearing a very big suit waved both 
arms from the end of the room as if he were trying to stop traffic. 

“You must be Keplens!” he bellowed. 

“Great,” Darrell whispered. “Three seconds in a public place and already 
we’ ve been outed.” 

By a really enormous guy. 

Wade’s antennae went up instantly. “Dad, I don’t get it. Why did he want to 
meet here?” he whispered. “The whole world sees us.” 

“Unless it’s a trap,” Darrell said. 

“Maybe,” Wade’s father said. “He is right that being in public might protect 
us from outright attack. Remember, the Order doesn’t want to get caught, either. 
Maybe he knows something about being careful that we don’t.” 

Boris Volkov was completely huge, and seemed to grow more huge the 
closer they came. He appeared to Wade every bit as cagey and suspicious as 
Terence Ackroyd had suggested. Weaving around the tables toward him, Wade 
kept a lookout for anyone paying special attention to them, but after turning to 
see who the “Keplens!” were, the other patrons seemed to have gone back to 
their private conversations. Good, he thought. I’d rather eat than run. 


The large Russian bounced up awkwardly when they came over, nearly 
taking the tablecloth with him, and wrapped his arms around them in a weird 
group hug. 

Wade wanted to trust him, but he didn’t care for the heavy, fumy smell that 
blossomed from him. Alcohol in the morning? What sort of person had Terence 
hooked them up with? Everyone, he told himself, every single person was under 
suspicion until proved otherwise. That was a lesson they’d learned in San 
Francisco, with the killer Feng Yi, who had betrayed the kids and the Teutonic 
Order. 

His father introduced them all, and Volkov forced them into a very precise 
arrangement at the table. He asked Becca and Lily, who he called by each other’s 
name—Lee-lee and Bake-ahh—to squeeze in alongside him, while he gestured 
Wade, his father, and Darrell to take seats on the other side. Settling in, Wade 
tugged out his notebook and turned to the first clean page, ready for whatever 
the strange man told them. 

In the few moments that followed, during which they ordered, Wade eyed 
Boris Volkov as best he could without staring. First off, everything on the guy 
was sweating. His jowly cheeks, his forehead, the ridge above his chin, his levels 
of neck. The front of his shirt was soaked through. There was a drop of sweat 
dangling from the tip of his nose, which he didn’t wipe away, but which never 
appeared to fall, either. 

It was when the man’s eyes turned on Wade that he noticed Boris Volkov’s 
real distinguishing feature. It was neither his plump lobster face nor his short 
chubby fingers, but the two large dark eyes that were severely misaligned. The 
left one slanted to the left, while the right one stared straight ahead. 

Which one do you look at? 

And did it mean anything that this guy and Galina Krause both had eye 
things going on? Hers, two colors; his, wandering around? 

“So, so,” the man said, turning his head completely to Wade’s father, which 
didn’t help answer the question of which eye to address. “Promenade safe place. 
Over there, deputy head of MI6, British Secret Intelligence Service. At table 
alone, British foreign secretary. Safest place in all of London, right here!” 

“Thank you for meeting us,” Wade’s father said. “And yes, I agree, a good 
location.” 

The Russian arched up in his seat. “You want to know who is Boris Volkov, 
yes? Why is Russian in the country of Wimbledon and Big Ben?” He shrugged 


and breathed out a flammable gust. Wade was glad there were no candles on the 
breakfast table. 

“T graduate Moscow State University,” he said. “Scholar for many years. 
Dead languages. Boris love dead languages. Russia is land of the dead, no? But, 
I say wrong things at wrong time. Government not like so much. I spend time in 
famous Lubyanka prison, yes? Not serious. Just questions, you see? I notice 
there the wood floor. Oak. Very nice. Like this, yes?” He paused, flattening his 
big hands and angling them, one to the other. 

“Parquet,” Darrell said. 

“Yes!” Boris boomed, patting Darrell’s hand on the table. “You very smart 
American boy. How you know parquet?” 

“My mom’s office in the archives at the University of Texas has parquet 
floors,” he said. 

“Ah, yes. Mother. She in this, too. Terry tell me. Sad, sad.” 

Wade didn’t know what Boris knew, but wondered once again what exactly 
Terence had told him. 

“So, future of Boris is not in Russia. Zoom-boom! I come London, yes?” He 
slapped his chubby palms on the table. “I perch now in small flat owned by 
friend. Is beautiful little birdcage. Tiny. Top floor. Five stairway. No elevator. Is 
hard for old legs, but this is way I live now. Boris walk everywhere. He never 
take car. Car take you to Lubyanka, yes?” 

I don’t know, does it? 

Boris paused a moment to move the sugar bowl from one side of his place 
setting to the other. “But enough. You call me Uncle Boris now, yes?” 

No, thought Wade, we don’t. You’re not our uncle. I had an uncle, Uncle 
Henry, and he was murdered by the Teutonic Order, and so was nice Mr. Chen on 
the plane to San Francisco, and we don’t know if you’re with the Order or not. 

It wasn’t that Wade wanted his mind to go there, accusing everyone, 
suspicious of everyone, but how could he do anything else? Heinrich Vogel’s 
death had been sudden and brutal—an old man murdered in his home. It was 
fresh, barely a week and half in the past, and, like Sara’s kidnapping, Wade 
realized it was hovering like a shroud over everything they thought and did. It 
was Uncle Henry’s murder that had sent them on the relic hunt in the first place, 
the quest that had quickly become their urgent mission. The quest that was 
changing them in ways he didn’t fully understand. 

After a few pleasant remarks with Roald about the weather and hotels and so 


on, Boris Volkov tapped his meaty fingers on the tabletop. His smile dropped 
away. 

“You see, it is this. History of Russia is history of pain. Invasions? Countless 
invasions. Poland. Napoleon. Hitler. Then invasions from inside—Lenin, Stalin, 
demon masters buried now with honors in Red Square. Horrible history. Still 
Russia survives.” 

“We know that the Teutonic Order was friends with the Duke of Moscow,” 
Becca said. “Vasily the Third had an alliance with Albrecht.” 

“Teutonic Order of Ancient Prussia.” Boris’s face reddened. “This is the way 
of the Order. They seep everywhere, like poison.” He lowered his voice. “In 
Russia, you see, the Order is known as Red Brotherhood. Keplens, you do not 
know this, but Teutonic Order kill Boris’s brother. Galina Krause murder him 
while she in Russia. Yes, is true! Dental records prove it. I see his teeth. I have 
his teeth.” And he raised a finger behind his open collar and tugged out a chain 
on which hung a blackened molar. “It belonged to Aleksandr in his mouth. Alek 
was doctor, very fine doctor. His tooth is all I carry. No money. No wallet. No 
key. See, I have nothing.” Boris tugged at his pants pockets to show they were 
empty. “Of course, Alek’s name not really Volkov. Nor he, nor me.” 

Meaning what, exactly? 

“T’m so sorry to hear that,” Roald said. “We didn’t know. Terence did tell us 
about your knowledge of the Order in Russia. It’s part of the reason we’ve come 
here today. We need to do research there. In Russia. Terence said you might be 
able to help us.” 

“Yes, yes.” Boris tucked the tooth back behind his collar. Then he slid his 
hand inside his voluminous jacket and produced a narrow manila envelope. He 
set it on the table and pressed a stubby finger on it. “Documents necessary to get 
into Russia this very day. Terry phone me with names, so these ready to use. 
Russian tourist visas. Completely genuine. Notarized by Russian embassy. 
Smuggled, of course, but what is little smuggling among friends, yes? After you 
are settled there, I must take side trip, but is not for some days. All us go tonight, 
yes? You pay? I tell you I have no money.” 

They went quiet. 

“All of us?” said Wade finally. “I didn’t think we all had to go.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Ackroyd didn’t explain our journey to you,” his father added. 
“Tt’s, well, rather a private family project. We actually don’t need—” 

“You must have me,” Volkov said. His face darkened and his misaligned 


eyes flashed with anger. “You need Boris. Boris has urgent journey. Boris have 
friends you require. I did not suffer Lubyanka prison for nothing. I go. I help. 
For price.” 

Here it is, Wade thought. He doesn’ do anything for nothing. 

Volkov leaned over the teacups toward them, fixing his eyes on both Darrell 
and Wade at the same time. “I am collector of unique objects. I want Copernicus 
dagger.” 

Wade’s blood froze. 

How does Boris Volkov—or whatever his real name is—know about the 
dagger? Is he a Teutonic Knight? Is this a trap? 

“I... don’t know exactly what you mean,” Roald said, lying. “A dagger?” 

Boris Volkov snorted angrily. “Then go back to Texas, USA. No tea. Good- 
bye. You are liars, try to trick Boris. Like all the rest. You have nothing!” He 
slumped back into his chair with such force the table shook. Again, the room 
hushed. 

Texas? How much does he know about us? 

“No. Wait,” his father said. “We don’t actually have . . . what you want.” 

“But you can get it? As sign of good faith?” 

“Let me call Terence.” Roald rose and pulled away from the table. “I'll get in 
touch with him right now.” 

“More like it,” Volkov said, mopping his brow with his napkin, then 
bouncing right back with a big grin. “Take moments, Dr. Roald Keplen. Time, 
she does not matter, does she?” 

At the word she, Darrell fidgeted in his chair, and his face darkened even 
more than the Russian’s had a moment before. “Oh, yeah?” he said. “Yeah?” 

“Darrell,” Becca whispered. “Not here.” 

Surprisingly, he calmed down, but Wade could feel his legs pumping under 
the table. 

Right. The real point of meeting this guy is to get Sara back. Time, she does 
not matter? Time matters more than anything. 

His father disappeared into the lobby with his phone at his ear. Volkov stood 
to massage his right leg as if he weren’t in public. It was hard to look at. “Old 
body hurts, yes?” He thundered back into his chair and pressed his giant bulk 
across the cups and plates, gesturing the four of them closer. Given how he took 
up so much table space, there was hardly any room to be closer. 

“You,” Boris said, apparently looking at Wade. “You are Vade, yes? Vade 


Keplen?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good. You are scientist, yes? I hear it from Terry in New York. And Darrell, 
you are brother of Vade. I tell you story about scientist and his brother.” He set 
his wandering eyes on the kids, one after the other. “I amuse American children 
with little story.” 

The words were sinister enough, but they were nothing compared to the way 
his wild eyes beckoned them. When he began to speak, slowly and almost in a 
whisper, the sounds of clacking cutlery and plates, the tinkle of glassware, the 
murmuring of voices around them—all seemed to fade away. 

Even with his seriously broken English, Boris Volkov became suddenly— 
and inexplicably—a master of words, losing the trappings of the blustery, moody 
exile. Right there in the middle of a bustling London restaurant, amid the whirl 
of modern life, he conjured up another time, a forgotten world. 

“Listen. Listen to words. Listen to Boris. .. .” 





CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Perhaps you know this already, but long ago there was a man and his brother. 


Nicolaus and Andreas Copernicus. A scientist and his brother. Andreas was, 
alas, dying. Illness took people young in those days. 

Wade and the others had learned the story of Andreas Copernicus in San 
Francisco. In fact, it was precisely because Andreas had become ill from 
handling the deadly Scorpio relic that Copernicus had asked his friend Tomé 
Pires to hide it inside a jade figurine. Wade and later his father believed Andreas 
might have died from radium poisoning. 

“We know a bit about that,” said Lily, shooting Wade and Darrell a glance. 

Ah, yes, the bond of brothers is strong. My own brother, Alek, was very 
skilled doctor. We grew up together in coal mine. A strange place to grow up, is 
it not? 

You see, after Russia’s Great Patriotic War, in 1945, our father was sent to 
labor camp to dig coal day and night in a mine in the gulag. Forced labor, for 
what they said was his defiance of the government. Camp is far away in Siberia, 
north of Arctic Circle. You do not know cold like this. Pray you never do. 

Two years later, we are born. Twins. Mother dies in childbirth, so Father 
names us. Alek born first, so he A, for Aleksandr. Me. I am B, for Boris. Is 
humor. You get? 

His eyes bounced back between Wade and Darrell. Did this old Russian see 
something in them, a kinship that proved they were all Guardians in this 
together? Or was he weaving a story like a spider weaves a web, drawing them 
in and snaring them before they realized it was too late? Words mattered, Wade 
knew. Words had power. 

As boys we send message to each other, evenin... 

Boris said something then that Wade wrote in his notebook as log punked. 

World-famous code is solved when we are boys. Is joke to us, yes? A and B? 
He send code to me, me send to he. Even when we grow up and go our ways, we 
send messages. Oh, the vastness of Russia. Me to Moscow, then here, never to 
return to dark circle of Mother Russia. He to Saint Petersburg, jewel on the Gulf 
of Finland. 

Then the real horror begins. 

Four years ago, Galina Krause appears out of the night. Alek works for her. 


What he does for the Order no one knows; he is doctor! But there is fire. Alek 
vanishes, is never heard from. Messages stop. I ask friends in Russia, what 
happen to my brother? They say the girl, Galina. His teeth are sent to me to 
prove he is dead. Me? I feel something break inside my heart. I cry—“Alek is 
dead! Galina has killed him!” 

The restaurant hushed momentarily, then resumed its noise. 

Galina Krause has murdered my brother, Aleksandr. In my heart, all is gone. 
Father, mother, Alek, even log punked is gone. But from London, I can do 
nothing. Until now today with you Keplens. We shield each other, yes? I have 
traced Red Brotherhood. I arrange gift for Galina. We go together in group, me 
to avenge my poor brother, Andreas... I mean Aleksandr .. . 

The large Russian paused to wipe his eyes and his cheeks, then slumped back 
into his chair, making the table quake. “Me, I am nothing. I am like brother with 
disease. Leper. I am like dead languages that I study. My brother, he is the real 
one. He had pain. Much, much pain. He was the great one of these two brothers. 
Then Galina kill him.” 





CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Ín the silence that followed, even through her own misty vision Lily couldn’t 


help staring across the table into the Russian’s jiggling left pupil. Not that she 
wanted to. 

Look away! she told herself. You really have to be more accepting of other 
people’s different little things. 

Boris vacuumed in a long breath. “Russia is a grave, you see? Not only of 
fathers, not only of brothers. But of the past. But perhaps you tell Boris now 
what you know?” 

Um, sure, Lily said in her head. We found out from the coded ribbon in the 
Magellan dagger that Copernicus wanted to give Serpens to a monk named 
Maxim Grek, who was invited to Russia, then thrown in jail. Serpens is maybe a 
two-part serpent-shaped relic representing the northern constellation of the 
same name. It fits into the big wheel of Copernicus’s astrolabe. 

Lily didn’t say any of those words. Boris Volkov—which he said was not 
even his real name!—could simply be trying to trick them into telling what they 
knew. 

Pll try to be okay with the eye, but I’m not going to spill the beans to any old 
person. Or young person. Or anybody. 

“We’ll let Uncle Roald tell you what we know,” Becca finally said. 

“Ah? Yes, of course. Caution. This is wise.” 

Lily surprised herself that she’d become as wary of others as Wade and 
Darrell had. Generally, she liked people, even if she made fun of some of them, 
like Darrell and Wade, but that was so easy to do, and anyway it was friendly, 
and sometimes they didn’t even get it until she explained it to them. This was 
new to her, meeting these kinds of people she’d never met before except in a 
movie or a book, but those were fake and this was real. Except maybe for one of 
his eyes. 

“Well, thanks for the story,” she said, and Becca nodded with her. 

“Ts but story. A tale of long time past. Four years ago, sixty years ago, five 
hundred years ago, all same. The clock ticks many hours. The journey to the end 
of the sea is long, yes? Copernicus himself wrote these words. But what do we 
know? Who can say what is true, yes?” 

You’re right about that, Lily thought. There were so many names and dates 


in his story that she wished she’d recorded it. The journey to the end of the sea is 
long? It sure is. Wade’s jotting things down, but somebody should be taping the 
whole thing. Wearing a wire. Like a real spy. 

Roald finally wove his way back through the tables, off the phone now. “The 
dagger is secure, out of the country, but I think we can make some sort of deal, 
once we get into—and safely out of—Russia.” 

Lily tried to read her uncle’s face. He was fibbing, right? She hoped he was. 
They should never give up the Copernicus dagger. Ever. 

“Yes!” Volkov lifted his teacup as if it were a beer mug, chugged it down, 
then “cheered” the cup into the air. “To our journey, then. I shall close up my 
flat, then to Russia we go—” 

He sucked in an enormous groan and lurched to his feet, like a sea monster 
rising from the deep. Silverware clattered to the floor because he had stuffed the 
tablecloth into his belt. His teacup hung out in the air, his sausage-like fingers 
dwarfing its tiny size, when it fell from his hand and crashed on the table. 

“Kkkk—kkk!” Boris’s face twisted and bulged as if he were turning into a 
werewolf. 

“Doctor!” Roald yelled. “Is there a doctor—” 

The man’s cheeks went deep purple. He pawed his leg mercilessly. Roald 
struggled to wrap his arms around Boris from behind to give him the Heimlich 
maneuver while both Darrell and Wade held him up, but the Russian was too 
big, and now his arms were flapping straight out. Suddenly, his eyes ballooned, 
and he clutched his neck with both hands, gasping for air that wouldn’t come. 

Customers at other tables were jumping to their feet, some rushing over to 
help. A waiter dropped his tray and raced back to the desk for the phone. 

Boris spat out breaths, trying to form a word, but nothing would come. Roald 
held him up. “Boris, do you have any medication with you? Someone you want 
us to call? Anything I can get you?” 

The huge man stared down at Lily. Right at her! Why? He suddenly blurted 
“Bird!” right into her face. 

“Excuse me? What?” she said, backing up. 

“Cage!” He seemed to want to fall on top of her. She stepped back again, 
saw a bloodstain on his pant leg where he had been rubbing it. She frantically 
scanned the chaotic room for someone who might be a doctor. On the far side of 
the restaurant, a calm-looking middle-aged man in a dark blue suit rose from his 
table. She beelined between the tables to him. “Are you a doctor?” she said. “Sir, 


can you help him?” 

Boris bellowed, then slammed facedown on the table like a whale free- 
falling from the top of a building. The whole table went over, everything 
splattered, and Boris slumped to the floor, clutching at Wade for a moment, then 
slid away, motionless. 

Lily screamed, grabbing the sleeve of the man in the dark suit. “Help him!” 

“Alas, child,” the man said, gently removing her hand, then patting her arm. 
“T am not a doctor.” Tipping his bowler, he swung his umbrella toward the lobby 
and wove through the tables to the sound of sirens howling up the street. 





CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Madrid 


Galina Krause watched two men in overalls roll a shiny brown coffin across 


the floor of her private hangar at the Madrid-Barajas Airport. Her mind ticked 
with a hundred possible scenarios for what might happen over the next hours and 
days. 

Ebner leaned toward her. “We will be in Berlin in three hours’ time,” he said. 
“We can take the coffin to Station Two, if you are still intent on sending the 
woman, which I would not—” 

“Yes, Berlin,” Galina said. 

But is Berlin the best destination after all? she wondered. She didn’t like that 
the Copernicus Room had come up with nothing useful so far except, perhaps, 
the astronomer’s supposed 1517 voyage south from Cadiz, a coastal city less 
than an hour’s flight away. The Kaplans were in London now, but what if they 
suddenly jetted off to Spain or other parts south? Berlin would put her that much 
farther away. 

“iSenorita? ¿A dónde?” one of the men ferrying the coffin questioned. He 
pointed from one to the other of two small jets in the hangar. 

“En el avión negro, por favor,” she replied. 

They pushed the coffin to her dark, gunmetal-gray Mystére-Falcon and up a 
short ramp into its cargo hold. They collapsed the legs of the coffin stand like 
one would with a hospital gurney, secured the coffin in place, and left the hangar. 

Ebner paced annoyingly. “Is he to be with us the entire time?” 

Galina turned to see Bartolo Cassa stride into the hangar from the sunny 
tarmac. “You object? Do you think he cannot be trusted? He brought the cargo 
undamaged from South America. He removed three . . . obstacles to bring the 
coffin to us. Can he not be trusted?” 

Ebner seemed to be debating his answer to that question when the breast 
pocket of his coat sounded with the tinkling scale of a frantic marimba. He 
reached for his phone, slid his thumb across the screen, and held it to his ear. 
“Speak.” 

Hitching a long, box-shaped canvas bag over his shoulder, Cassa strode 
easily to the Falcon, walked up its stairs, vanished for a moment, then 


reappeared in the cockpit. 

Galina fixed her eyes on Ebner. “Who is it?” 

“Mr. Doyle with his report.” Ebner flicked his phone to speaker. 

“... early this morning,” Mr. Doyle was saying in a clipped British accent. 
“The Kaplan family, all of them, met a gentleman, a native Russian known 
currently as Boris Volkov, for breakfast at the Dorchester Hotel. Papers were 
passed between them. As directed, I have not interfered with the family, but per 
protocol, Volkov has been removed. He suffered a leg wound laced with ricin.” 

“Volkov? You mean the dissident scholar?” asked Ebner. 

“Indeed,” chirped the Londoner, “although Volkov is not his real name. Up 
until he was expelled from Russia, he was known as Rubashov. Boris 
Rubashov.” 

Galina breathed in suddenly, her eyes flashing. “Rubashov?” Her limbs 
stiffened for what seemed like an eternity before she said, “They are going to 
Russia.” 

“Ah, that explains the papers,” said Mr. Doyle from the phone. “They had 
the look of tourist visas. In a rather curious turn, the smaller girl came up to me, 
thinking I was a doctor. The bowler, perhaps. I am tracking them, in case he gave 
them something I didn’t see. I am also monitoring the stages of poor Boris’s 
demise. Group Six has an agent in the hospital system.” 

Ebner seemed to want Galina to speak, but she could not find the words. 
“Very efficient, Doyle,” he said. “This bodes well for your promotion in Group 
Six. Keep close to the family. Request backup if you need it.” 

“T shall. Cheerio!” 

The fingers of Galina’s right hand rose to the three-inch scar on her neck, 
then fell to her side. “The Kaplans,” she said, “have met this Russian for one 
reason only. Ebner—” 

“Galina.” Ebner shuddered as if freezing. “Galina, the name Rubashov could 
simply be a coincidence.” 

“—the Kaplans are going after the Serpens relic.” 

Silver, diamonds, and hinges of sparkling wire swam in her vision. 

“But surely they know nothing of the full story of Serpens,” Ebner said 
softly. “They could not. The two parts, where they may have ended up—and 
why. I am certain it is but a stab in the dark, consistent with all of their... 
advances in the quest.” He took a breath. “Still, I will inform the Copernicus 
Room to direct all their research on it now. But any more than that would be 


premature—” 

“Alert the Red Brotherhood to follow the Kaplans wherever they go.” 

Ebner now appeared to swallow with difficulty. “Galina, the Red 
Brotherhood are hooligans, gangsters, thugs. They cannot follow. They maim; 
they kill. That’s all they know. Let me bring in the Austrians.” 

“There is no time. Alert the Brotherhood. Naturally, you and I must fly 
directly . . . there.” 

“Not the castle—” The word escaped Ebner’s lips before he could unsay it. 

“Have the Italian brought to the castle, too. And Helmut Bern, as well.” 

“Tell me you do not mean .. .” 

She turned her eyes on him. “I had hoped to wait, but there is no waiting. 
Ebner, we return to Greywolf immediately.” 

Greywolf—the Order’s Station One—was an estate three hundred kilometers 
east of Saint Petersburg. It was a huge property: fifty square kilometers of steep, 
forest-thickened hills, at the summit of which stood a sixteenth-century fortress 
that the Order had abandoned to a destructive fire four years before. 

“Galina, no. I beg you, another place. Kronos One lies in ruins after all this 
time. Lord knows if the main tower even exists any longer. If you are set on 
experimenting with Sara Kaplan, I beg you let me send for a newer device.” 

She laid her hand gently on his and then began to squeeze it under her iron 
fist. “Greywolf. Kronos One. We go now.” 

“All because of Rubashov,” Ebner muttered, sulking away to the jet. 

At the mention of the poisoned Russian’s true name, and at the memory of 
Greywolf, the aircraft hangar around Galina began to vanish, and she soon saw 
herself laid out, comatose, on a vast slab of undifferentiated white, a wasteland 
of permafrost and tundra. She had hoped and prayed—bled, even—never to 
return to the monster country, and certainly not to the fortress. Serpens was in 
that bleak wilderness somewhere, or half of it, at least. But she was hoping to 
avoid ever entering that poisoned land to dig for it. 

As she climbed the stairs to the Falcon, Galina realized that this flight to 
Russia was very nearly superfluous. In her mind, ticking like a geared 
clockwork, like a sequence of tumblers in a combination lock, she had never left. 

Wherever she was, there would always be Russia. 





CHAPTER TWENTY 


I am moving. 

Again. 

Sara knew this as the cushioned walls so tight around her tilted side to side, 
inclined up, then leveled out, and stopped. Her moment of clarity wouldn’t last 
long. They’ll soon drug me again, she thought, and Pll be out another I-don t- 
know-how-many days. She tried to think, to process. She’d read Terence’s spy 
novels, his international thrillers. What could a kidnap victim do? What could a 
victim learn from her surroundings? 

One thing was the conditions of the kidnapping. Here, there were elaborate 
measures taken, not only for her restraint but also for a kind of comfort. Her 
hands and feet were bound, and there was some kind of thick belt across her 
forehead, in addition to an impenetrable blindfold. She was gagged. But she also 
knew a tube was attached to a needle in her right arm. There was oxygen, pure 
and cool, being pumped into her nostrils. She was cushioned like an artifact in a 
box. 

She was being cared for, if cared for could ever be the proper term. 

Though the low pulse of an oxygen pump somewhere near her feet obscured 
most sound, her ears were open. Listen! She made herself still. Unless it was her 
own mind, she detected a murmur of voices nearby. Faint, almost like 
whispering. Then a whirring sound around her. And . . . bolts? One, two, three, 
four. Then the box jostled. Air—real air—swept over her face, her arms. The lid 
of her prison was open. Was it her keeper? The man with sunglasses, her handler 
from Bolivia? Handle me, and I’ll bite your arm—no, scream—no, both! She 
couldn’t, of course, do either. 

“¿Está viva?” a voice said. 

Yes, I’m viva! Sara snapped. Then she thought: Spanish. Spanish, yes, but not 
the accent of Bolivia or even of New York. Spain? Am I in Spain? 

A sharp poke in the arm. Sara screamed—tried to scream—but the pressure 
went straight into her brain like a magician’s sword through his assistant in the 
box, and she was falling again. Quick. Remember. Spain. 

Roald! Darrell! I’m in Spain! RoaldDarrellRoaldDarrellWadeDarrell . . . 

The lid of her prison crashed shut, and the roar of an engine thundered 
through the cushioned walls so tight around her, and... and... 





CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


London 


Seemingly within moments of Boris Volkov’s thundering fall to the floor, the 


Promenade was invaded by squads of police and scurrying medical technicians. 

In the chaos, Becca saw Uncle Roald sweep the envelope of documents from 
the table and subtly tuck it into his jacket pocket just before he was called away 
for questioning by several plainclothes policemen. Lily simply stood there, 
shaking her head, hands poised in the air as if not knowing what to do with them, 
her mouth gaping open, nothing coming out. 

She’s terrified to death! Boris spoke to her. Why? 

Becca wrapped her fingers around Lily’s wrist and pulled her gently to the 
far side of the room with the others. “Boris was telling us a lot. Too much,” she 
whispered. “Someone wanted him to stop talking, and stop him going with us.” 

“That was no heart attack,” Darrell growled. “No way.” 

Wade shoved his hands deep into his pockets. “Do you think we should try to 
find his flat? He practically told us where it was. Five floors, no elevator.” 

Two police officers were standing in front of Roald now. 

“Either Dad’s waving to us or he’s doing the code,” Darrell whispered. 
“Look. Five fingers. What’s five fingers? Create a diversion? Like a food fight?” 

“No, that’s three fingers. Five fingers means get away from me,” said Wade. 
“Which I thought was just for us.” 

“Apparently not,” said Becca. “He keeps doing it. We should leave.” Bowing 
her head, she urged them with the other guests toward the lobby just as the 
medical personnel loaded the giant man onto the gurney. It took three technicians 
plus two policemen, hissing at one another to make sure he didn’t fall off it. It 
was horrifying to see the once-animated Russian hanging limply over the sides 
of the gurney. Tables and chairs squeaked and knocked as a handful of remaining 
customers pulled them aside to make way for Boris to be wheeled to the 
ambulance. 

“Where are we going to go?” asked Lily, still shaking. “What are we even 
doing?” 

“Look, Uncle Roald wants us out of here, and Wade’s right,” said Becca. 
“Boris told us he only walks. So his flat is walking distance from the Dorchester. 


Lily, maybe we should check maps. Can you?” 

“Maps?” she said, turning to her. “Are you thinking we should find his 
place? How are you thinking about anything?” 

“T don’t know, but he said his flat is on the fifth floor,” Becca said as they 
gathered under the hotel awning. “There’s no elevator, remember? Plus, he said 
he never takes a car or a cab. He walked here. Boris was way out of shape, so it 
can’t be far away.” 

“His last words were bird and cage,” Darrell added. 

“To me,” Lily said. “He was talking to me.” 

“Plus, he gave me this,” Wade said, digging into his pocket. “I don’t think 
it’s a clue, though. I think . . . he just wanted us to have it?” He opened his palm. 
In it lay the blackened tooth of Boris’s brother. 

“Seriously?” said Darrell. “He gave you the tooth? Why did he give you the 
tooth?” 

Wade shrugged nervously, then said, “I don’t know, to keep us moving? To 
remind us of what the Order and Galina are capable of?” 

Becca glanced through the doors and saw Roald sitting in the lobby now 
with one of the policemen, who was writing in a pad. “Your dad always does the 
dirty work,” she said. “Lily, the maps.” 

“All right, already,” Lily said, finally coming back online. She flipped out 
her tablet and keyed in several words as she spoke them. “London. Five-floor 
building. Near Dorchester Hotel. Bird. Cage. No elevator.” After a few 
moments, she perked up in surprise. “That was easy, even for me. I guess the 
reason Boris was saying stuff to me was because I’m the tech brain of the family. 
A real estate site just gave me a couple of addresses on a street called”—-she 
turned her tablet around for them to see the map—“Birdcage Walk. Twenty-four 
minutes from here on foot.” 

Becca nodded. “Boris was telling us to go to his flat to find another clue. We 
can swing by his place before we head to our safe flat. Wade?” 

They peeked in as Roald’s face grew exasperated, one more policeman came 
over, and they all sat at another table. Roald caught the kids watching him and 
seemed to deliberately raise a single finger. The Order is near—run. 

“Whoa,” Wade said. “We’ll text him later. Let’s beat it!” 


Following Lily’s map, they doglegged quickly to Stanhope Gate, South Audley, 
Curzon Street, then to the quaintly named Half Moon Street and across a large 


park that practically connected to another park. Twenty minutes later, they 
arrived at the short, classy street known as Birdcage Walk. 

Trying to determine which building might hold Boris’s flat, they dismissed 
those that were offices or complexes that undoubtedly had elevators. That left a 
brief half block of older buildings. Each had a stately, crisp exterior, and all of 
them were set deep on bright green lawns closed in by tall wrought-iron fencing. 
The neighborhood appeared very exclusive. It was hard for Becca to think of 
rumpled, maybe-dead Boris living there, but then she remembered that he was 
staying in a flat owned by someone else. 

“You know how I know when we’re being followed?” Darrell said. “It’s a 
gift, I understand, but someone’s after us now. Whoever Dad warned us against 
must have followed us.” 

They looked down the street in both directions and across to the park. 

“No one,” said Lily. “Which to you only proves that someone is there.” 

“You bet it does,” Darrell said. “We should definitely hurry this up and get 
back to the safe flat.” 

“Right. So some of the buildings only have four floors,” Becca said. “That 
leaves seven houses old enough not to have elevators, and where the fifth floor is 
the top floor.” 

They were the narrow-fronted row houses of the charming sort she had seen 
on the way from the airport, though now they were shrouded with the aura of a 
possible death. She didn’t want to think about it, but Boris’s fall, his great 
booming crash onto the table, kept playing in her head. 

They spread out across the housefronts and knocked on the doors. What 
could have been a lengthy process of elimination was made unnecessary by a 
middle-aged woman who came to the door for Wade, the third door they’d tried. 
He called them over. 

“The Russian fellow?” the woman said, a tiny dog nestled in her arms. She 
narrowed her eyes at them. “I don’t know. I mean, I know him, of course. 
Borrrris. So does Benjy here, don’t you, Benjy? You remember Borrrris.” 

The dog started yapping and didn’t stop for a full minute. 

“Can you tell us where he lives?” asked Lily. 

“Where he lives?” she said, her eyes squinting even more, if that was 
possible, and stepping back from the door. “Oh, I could tell you, dear. Certainly I 
could, but why, my dear, that’s the question, why? He’s not there, no, I seen him 
walk out of his flat just this morning. Cross the park. But I don’t know as I 


should tell you where he lives, no, because, as I say, why?” 

That stumped them. There was no reason why the woman should volunteer 
such information to random people who came looking for a neighbor. Until 
Darrell said the obvious. 

“We know he’s not here,” he said. “We were just with him across the park at 
the Dorchester Hotel for breakfast. And... but...” 

He started to falter when Wade jumped in. “He left something behind that we 
need to return to him.” 

“Oh? And what did Boris leave behind?” she asked, edging even farther 
back into the hallway. 

“Show the lady,” said Lily, apparently guessing right away and nodding at 
his pocket. 

Wade held up the black tooth. “This.” 

“Oh, goodness!” the woman screamed, and Benjy growled. “That awful 
thing. He shows everyone. He’ll be wanting that back for certain. Number Five, 
two doors over,” she said. “Top floor. Mind you don’t trip on Boris’s bottles!” 

Two minutes after thanking her and petting Benjy to calm him down, they 
stood in front of Number Five Birdcage Walk. The building door was, happily, 
unlocked. They entered. The lobby was quiet. They ascended the stairs quickly. 
The top-floor landing was small, half the size of the others. The flat’s door was 
closed. Wade tried the knob. That door was, unhappily, locked. 

Wade and Darrell put their ears to the door as if it were a thing brothers 
normally do. 

“We should just break it open before the cops come and seal it up,” said 
Darrell. “Cops always do that when there’s a crime. Everywhere becomes a 
crime scene.” He stepped back and lifted his foot. 

“So we’re sure it’s a crime?” said Lily. “Because I’m not a hundred percent 
sure. It could be a heart attack.” 

“You should be sure. The restaurant was the scene of the crime,” Darrell 
said. “Now, stand back... .” 

“Stop!” Becca said. “Boris said he carried no money, no wallet, no keys, 
remember? Well, if the door is locked, but he didn’t have the door key, how did 
he get in? He must have left the key somewhere—” 

“T can still kick it open,” said Darrell. 

“Will you wait!” Lily snapped. “Becca’s thinking.” 

Becca scanned the landing. The only other door in sight was narrow, as if to 


a utility closet. She tried it. It was unlocked. Looking all around, she reached to 
the top of the closet’s door frame and felt along the outside first. Nothing. Then 
the inside. She stopped. “Yes!” She pulled her hand away. She was holding a 
key. 

Lily grinned. “Well, aren’t you the genius.” 

“I try.” 

Becca inserted the key in Boris’s door and turned it. The door inched open. It 
was small and cold inside. And dark. A petite table lamp sat on a desk inside the 
door. Lily tried the switch several times. There was no power. 

“Maybe there’s a coin box here,” Becca said. “I’ve read about them in 
novels. If the electricity is coin-operated, you can only use it if you pay for it. 
Boris was frugal. Or maybe he wasn’t planning to stay very long. Anyone have 
change?” 

Wade cast a quick look around and found a dish of coins sitting on the 
counter in the kitchenette, near the electric box. He pushed some coins into the 
slot, and several dim lights turned on. 

The furniture in the three spare rooms was plain. The bed was unmade. The 
kitchen, such as it was, was a small nook off the living room. There was next to 
nothing of any personality about the place, except for one whole wall of Russian 
books. 

“Boris was a scholar, right?” said Darrell. “So maybe one of the books is a 
clue?” 

Becca found herself drawn to the shelves, even though she couldn’t read any 
of the titles. “I don’t know any Cyrillic. I should learn. Pll buy a phrase book 
before we leave.” She suddenly hoped they had interpreted Roald’s signal 
correctly. Was the Order near? How did he know? Was he in danger? Should 
they really be helping him? Did he mean to raise four fingers instead of five? 
She was finally only certain of one thing: that she felt afraid in Boris’s dark 
apartment. Boris, who might already be dead. 

“Come on, everybody,” said Wade. “It’s here, and we’re not seeing it. Boris 
wanted us here. I think we’re all pretty sure of that. So what did he want us to 
find?” 

“Maybe it’s not here,” said Lily. “Maybe we should get back to your dad. Or 
the safe flat. Or somewhere else. This place is kind of sad. If Boris is, you know 
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“Dad would call,” said Darrell. “And if he doesn’t call, it means he’s tied up. 


If he’s tied up, it means we have to move forward. His words. He told us to.” 

“Okay, you’re all witnesses,” Lily said. “Whatever happens, it’s Darrell’s 
fault.” 

“Fine,” he said. “But if there’s something here Boris wanted to give us, it’ll 
take us closer to my mom, so yeah, bring it on.” 

Wade and Lily started opening every drawer they could find, while Darrell 
looked into and under every piece of furniture in all three rooms. For her part, 
Becca found herself unable to leave the books. She fingered them one after 
another, as if they would somehow make sense to her the closer she was to them. 
Rows and rows of old bindings, some with dust jackets with faded colors, others 
with dented spines, wrinkled boards, and vanished titles. Then she stopped. She 
tugged a book bound in black cloth from the shelf. She read its title aloud. “The 
Teeth, in Relation to Beauty, Voice, and Health.” 

“You can read Russian,” said Darrell. “That didn’t take long.” 

“No,” she said. “It’s in English. It’s the only book in English out of all of 
them.” She turned. “Wade? It’s about teeth. Do you think—” 

He moved next to her, and she handed it to him. He opened the cover, only to 
find that a rectangular area had been cut out of the pages to a depth of about one 
and a half inches. Inside the hole was a black plastic box. 

“A videotape,” he said. “Do you think he wanted us to see the tape?” 

“How can we play that?” said Lily. “That’s like 1970 or something, isn’t it?” 

Becca whirled around. There was a low cabinet against the opposite wall. 
She knelt to it. A small television was inside. On top of the television was a tape 
player. “Oh, man. This is it. This is what Boris wanted us to find.” 

She turned on the television, popped the tape into the player, and hit Play. 

The screen slowly came alive with gray snow, then went black with a flicker 
of color, and there was Boris, reaching his hand away from the screen and 
plopping his bulk down on a couch that was not the same as the couch in the 
room with them. 

Boris was as large as he had been in the restaurant, but younger, as if the 
video had been made some years ago and somewhere else. 

“So...,” he began. “Is Boris here. If you find this, you know. My little time 
here is over. Your time has just begun. Your journey? Miles, miles, and more 
miles. The clock ticks many hours, and still you may not find what you wish to 
find. But as last final thing, Boris tell what he knows.” 

He had said some of those words at the restaurant, Becca recalled. It was 


strange and sad to see his large face staring at them from beyond the television, 
maybe from beyond the grave. Was Boris dead? They might have resuscitated 
him in the ambulance, or at the hospital. Maybe... 

“We all want to know secret, yes?” Boris went on. “This is why we are here 
on this earth. Starting with great astronomer Nicolaus Copernicus, then with 
Guardians, secret is hidden inside secret!” His face, even on the video, grew 
dark, and the gleam of perspiration was already on his forehead. “Secret is 
hidden, and is hidden, and is hidden like layers of onion. In the center . . . is 
relic.” 

“This is meant for the Guardians,” Darrell said. “He’s going to tell us—” 

“Once comes powerful man,” Boris said urgently. He twisted his body this 
way and that, apparently unable to settle into his surroundings, until his own 
story took him, and he looked away from the camera. “He is ruler of men. Of 
nation. Many nation. His name, Albrecht von Hohenzollern. Grand Master of 
Teutonic Order. He live in castle far away. Today it is in Mother Russia. Not so 
then. Not so in 1517...” 

And just like at the restaurant, his tortured English dissolved, and, despite 
themselves, the four of them fell under his heavy spell. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Mooontight falls over the frosted ramparts of a castle on the banks of a black 
river. 

It is Schloss Königsberg, crowning fortress of the Teutonic Knights. 

The year is 1517, the month February, the day the eighteenth. 

A figure wrapped in long robes stalks the snowy walls silently. It is he, the 
Grand Master, Albrecht von Hohenzollern. His face is a mask of sorrow, wet 
with tears he futilely attempts to wipe away. Bitter howling coils up from the 
rooms below, a tender voice in agony. Albrecht slaps his hands over his frozen 
ears, yet louder, louder come the shrieks. Then—clack-clack! 

It is the clatter of hobnail boots. 

“What is it?” Albrecht growls. 

Two knights appear: his nephews, sons of his sister. “Grand Master, we have 
returned from the wastes of Muscovy with words from Duke Vasily—” 

“Words? Only words? What of the astronomer? His machine? I sent thirty 
knights after one man! Where are the others?” 

“Dead,” says one nephew. “We two alone have returned. ” 

“The others were slain by the astronomer’s sword,” says the other. “Their 
bodies prayed over by a monk. But we managed to steal part of the relic.” 

“Part of it? Part of it! What part?” 

“The head, Grand Master. The double-eyed serpent’s head.” 

Suddenly in Albrecht’s palm sits a jeweled device, glittering in the moonlight. 
The twin diamond eyes of the serpent are surrounded by a complex fixture of 
filigreed silver and more diamonds. 

“Duke Vasily sends a hundred knights in pursuit of the astronomer and the 
traitor monk,” says one nephew. 

“To honor his alliance with you,” says the other. 

Albrecht breathes more calmly, or so his nephews think. “You have 
accomplished half your mission. Kneel before me.” 

Without a word, they do. 

He draws his sword and swings it once, and the head of one nephew rolls 
across the stone to his feet, where he kicks it over the wall into the snow. 

To the other, Albrecht says, “I have another task for you. The child below .. . 


the child must leave here with its nurse. There is a ship departing Königsberg in 
three days’ time—” 

A deafening shriek freezes his voice, his blood. 

The Grand Master turns away, all too aware that the journey to the end of 
the sea is long, so very long. 

“Child!” he cries. “Child, cease your cries! Your mother is lost... lost...” 

Alone once more, Albrecht stalks the walls over and over, night after night, 
lamenting, pondering, waiting . . . 


And that was all. Boris slumped back into himself and said no more. 

“Boris, where is Serpens now?” Becca asked, staring at the face on the 
screen as if it could answer her, until the screen went black again. 

Darrell switched off the player and the television. “So Albrecht had his 
goons steal the head of Serpens when Copernicus was in Russia, and after that 
Albrecht had it. But . . . is Boris also saying that Albrecht had a baby, and that 
his wife died?” 

“T think so,” Lily said. “At least maybe. But did everyone hear that? He said 
‘the journey to the end of the sea is long.’ He said at the restaurant that it’s a 
quote from Copernicus. What did he mean? What sea? Whose journey? Ours? 
Albrecht’s? And ‘the clock ticks many hours.’ Boris talks like a fortune-teller.” 

“One thing is sure,” said Wade. “And it’s kind of what I suspected. That 
Serpens was, and may still be, in two parts. The head that Albrecht stole, and the 
body that Copernicus still had.” 

As they sat in the cold room, staring at the blank television screen, the fence 
gate outside squealed on its hinges, the front door down below edged open, and 
someone stepped inside the building. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Wade rose to his feet. “Don’t anyone move.” 


“You just did,” said Darrell. 

“Shhh!” 

The buzzer on the wall next to the flat door sounded. Wade shot his finger to 
his lips. The buzzer sounded again. After a few moments of silence, slow 
footsteps echoed up the staircase. 

“What do we do?” Lily whispered. 

Wade listened. The footsteps were closer, louder, but slow, like those of an 
elderly person. And... what was that? .. . The clacking of a cane up the stairs. 
“Maybe it’s . . . lets just be cool.” He went to the door and pulled it open 
casually as if they had not just entered a possibly dead man’s apartment and 
weren’t being hunted by international assassins. 

A man with a mop of gray hair and a beard made his last slow steps up to the 
fifth-floor landing. He wore thick spectacles and a bulky buttoned sweater, and 
he used a slender umbrella as a cane. He wheezed for breath, adjusted his 
glasses, and gazed blinkingly at the children. “You . . .” His voice was hoarse. 
“But you are not Boris Rubashov. Where is my dear friend Boris?” 

Rubashov, Wade thought. Is that Boris’s real last name? 

“No. We were just looking in his flat. He . . . asked us to come over. But he’s 
not here... yet.” 

“Ah,” the man said, scratching his chin and leaning inside. “He asked you to 
pick up the, er, thing, did he?” 

Darrell stepped forward next to Wade. “What thing?” 

The old man blinked quizzically through his glasses. “You know, the, er, 
thing. You know.” He cupped his free hand on the side of his mouth and 
whispered, “The relic!” 

Suddenly, Lily pushed her way between the boys. “You’re him,” she said, 
pointing to the umbrella. “The man .. .” 

“Man? Me? No, no. I’m not him. Him who?” 

“The man at the Dorchester Hotel. You wore a suit. You pretended to be a 
doctor.” 

“No, I didn’t. You thought I was a doctor because I am such a good actor!” 


“You poisoned Boris!” she screamed. “It is murder! You killed him. That 
umbrella. And this... beard...” She grabbed it and pulled hard. 

“Owww!” the man cried as his beard peeled halfway off his cheeks. “Bloody 
rude, that was! Now you’ve changed the game. Ex-ter-min-ate! Ex-ter-min-ate!” 
He swept his umbrella up like a sword. There was the sound of a spring letting 
loose, a slender silver point thrust itself from the tip of the umbrella, and he 
stabbed the air in front of Wade. “You—die—now!” 

“Murderer!” Becca shouted, tugging Lily past the boys and back into the 
room. 

Wade felt his hand move instinctively to his left side, but the dagger was in a 
vault in New York. Instead he grabbed the nearest unattached thing—the small 
table lamp by the door. He yanked its cord from the wall and knocked the end of 
the umbrella down. But the guy, with his fake beard still dangling from his chin, 
swung the weapon around in a neat O and jabbed. Its needle point gleamed in the 
half-light and pierced the lampshade. The man danced back like a stage actor in 
a duel. 

“She forbade me terminate you, but I have a duty to defend myself!” the man 
said. “For the Order!” He slashed away madly in the air, while Becca spun 
around in the flat and grabbed a handful of fat Russian novels from the shelf and 
threw them at the weird little man. 

He batted them away one by one. “I also play cricket!” 

Wade’s cell phone began to ring. He couldn’t answer it, but he managed to 
pull it out and throw it to Lily, as Becca and now Darrell both heaved things at 
the man. Wade sliced down and brought the umbrella close enough to grab the 
shaft of it. Dropping the lamp, he yanked the umbrella hard to get it away from 
the man, who growled and held on with both hands, pumping it at Wade. 

“Your dad is on the phone, screaming to know where we are!” Lily said. 

“Tell—him—the—morgue!” the man said, his face a gnarled grimace, until 
Becca heaved the videotape player, trailing cords and all, at his head. He groaned 
once and fell backward. The umbrella dropped to the floor, and Wade kicked it 
off the landing. It clattered between the stairs for five floors before crashing to 
the lobby below. 

“We shall meet again!” the man coughed at them. “Oh, yes, we shall!” 

“Can it!” Darrell snapped. He had Wade by the forearm and dragged him 
from the landing and down the stairs behind Lily and Becca. They all hurried 
down two flights when Darrell stopped suddenly and spun on his heels. “You 


know what? Tell Galina,” he yelled, his chest heaving, “tell Galina that we’re 
coming for my mother. And then we’re coming for her!” 

Out on the street, the rain had begun again. 

Lily paused for a second. “Wade, your dad wants us at Victoria Station right 
now. He’s already got our stuff from the safe house. We’re flying to Moscow on 
the next flight.” She handed him the phone. “Everybody, Boris is . . . Boris 
died.” 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Northern Europe 


Galina Krause’s jet droned low over the Baltic Sea, skirting the northern shores 


of Poland. In her mind, she conjured the burning tower in Frombork. How 
Nicolaus Copernicus, sword in hand, had rushed down the stairs outside the 
tower to save Hans Novak from Albrecht’s knights. The flames, the snow, the 
furious attack on the tower were sights and sounds she imagined often. 

And now, if she turned just so in her seat, she could see that other 
momentous location, the spot where Albrecht’s castle at Königsberg had stood 
so long ago. 

These two places—the Magister’s tower and Albrecht’s castle, barely one 
hundred fifty kilometers from each other—were deeply and inextricably linked. 

And the words came back to her. 

Eine Legende besagt... 

One legend says... 

Four years ago, Galina first entered the ruins of Schloss Königsberg. She was 
barely sixteen years old and as near death as a human can be and still breathe, 
yet even then her mind was filled with tales of that burning Frombork tower. 

Buried under the monstrous Cold War architecture known as the House of 
Soviets in the renamed city of Kaliningrad, the ruined foundations of Albrecht’s 
castle concealed a history as grand as it was bleak. Among the fallen stones and 
crumbled walls she squirmed her way, snakelike, to the undercrypt. There she 
had located the legendary Serpens relic she had heard stories about, but which 
only she had known was there. 

“Why did Albrecht not hide both parts of the relic in the same place?” 

Ebner von Braun, sitting against the windows on the opposite side of the jet, 
raised his head from a pristine second edition of Faust, part one, from 1828. 
“Excuse me? I didn’t catch that.” 

“The legend,” Galina said. “If it was true, as one legend says, that Albrecht 
had both parts of Serpens, why were they not both at Schloss Königsberg?” 

Ebner gazed at the sea below, a finger marking his place in the book. “The 
legend. Yes. Perhaps it is false. Perhaps Albrecht did hide both parts there. After 
all these centuries, we do not know. If he did, possibly the other part was stolen 


before you got there. We know only that you discovered the head before it was 
lost again.” 

Galina knew it was still a puzzle to Ebner—and to the entire ruling circle of 
Teutonic Knights—how a young dying girl could possibly have known what the 
great Albrecht von Hohenzollern had possessed five centuries before, let alone 
where to find it so long after the Grand Master’s death. The answer was trivially 
simple, but letting the puzzle fester kept them convinced of her brilliance. 

“It must have been the war,” she mused. “When the Soviets invaded East 
Prussia in April 1945, they sought to retrieve Russian treasures looted by the 
Nazis. One nameless soldier likely discovered the body of Serpens. Bedazzled 
by it, he took it home with him in his rucksack. He kept it for years on the shelf 
between his bottle of vodka and his jar of borscht. There is only the legend, 
Ebner, but I believe both body and head of Serpens remain in Russia to this day. 
In fact, I am certain of it. As I am certain that we shall find them both.” 

Ebner returned to his reading, silently turning a page as the jet droned. 

She watched the slender wrist of the Baltic Sea widen into the Gulf of 
Finland. In the farther distance, she could just make out that glittering and 
audacious jewel dredged from an abysmal swamp, the czarist refuge of 
incomparable wealth and the source of so much beauty and pain: Saint 
Petersburg. 

Take me to the clinic, she had told Ebner at Schloss Königsberg that stormy 
night four years ago, nearer death than when she had entered the ruins, but with 
the head of Serpens clutched in her shivering hands. Take me now. 

More than three hundred kilometers east of Saint Petersburg lay the dark den 
of Greywolf. As horrifying as crawling through the ruins of Königsberg had 
been, as near a nightmare as one could possibly conceive, she would soon be ina 
worse place. 

All because both parts of Serpens might still be on Russian soil, as one 
legend said. 

Eine Legende besagt... 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Moscow 
March 21 


{4 
Cone sroo. Sroo!” 


In a species of English, a stout middle-aged woman in a vaguely official 
outfit shooed Wade and the others through passport control at Moscow’s 
Sheremetyevo airport. 

“Thank you,” he said, not really knowing why. She didn’t acknowledge him 
anyway. 

The cramped, airless arrivals hall smelled of too many people jammed into 
too small a space, but to Wade it was a kind of progress. They had not, as it 
turned out, been able to take the next flight to Moscow. They’d been on their 
way to Victoria Station for the train to Heathrow when the police had stopped 
them. Their renewed investigation of the sudden collapse and death of Boris 
Volkov—officially revealed as Boris Rubashov—had taken nearly the full day. 
After spending the evening at their safe flat in Chenies Mews, the children had 
finally been interviewed by the police the following morning. They’d replied to 
questions they had no answers to, then languished back at the flat for several 
more hours, until the ruling came down—false, they knew—that, awaiting 
toxicology results, there were no immediate signs of foul play. 

While the medical examiners waited for the findings, the authorities had no 
reason to hold the Kaplans, so Roald had booked seats on the earliest possible 
flight to Moscow. They were finally off the ground by the very late evening of 
the day of the interview, but not before Wade’s father had blown up—several 
times—about actually fighting with an agent of the Order, as they’d done at 
Boris’s flat. 

“An assassin!” his father called the umbrella man. “You totally went off 
script! I clearly raised five fingers!” 

“Which means get away from me,” said Darrell. 

“No, it means meet me at the safe house.” 

“No, meet at the safe house is two fingers,” said Becca. 

“No, two fingers is wait for me!” Roald said. 

“Dad, wait for me is not any of the fingers,” said Wade, flipping open the 


notebook. “See?” His father grabbed the notebook, read the finger gestures of 
the family code, and grunted. “Oh.” 

“Dad, maybe it looks like we were careless—” Darrell started. 

“You were careless!” 

“Excuse me, Uncle Roald, but not really so much,” Lily added boldly, but 
also sweetly. “I mean, it might seem like we got away with something, but we 
thought you gave us a message, and we used our instincts. Plus we were smart, 
never splitting up from one another, and the thing we got away with was...a 
clue. A pretty big clue.” 

Wade’s father stared at them for a full two minutes; then, just as it appeared 
as if he was going to go on another tirade, he got a call from Paris. “Paul Ferrere, 
the investigator.” Listening for a few moments, his father nodded, then said, 
“Merci.” He pushed End Call. “Sara left Madrid, flying northeast. To Russia.” 

“That settles it,” said Darrell, jumping up. “We’re going to Russia.” 

And now they were. Slowly. Even after catching the plane, a four-hour time 
difference, plus a Siberian snow front that delayed by nearly three hours a 
normally four-hour flight, it was now three days since they’d left New York City. 
But they were on Russian soil at last and were ready to move forward once 
more. 

“Hurry sroo!” the official repeated, waving the line ahead. 

Darrell piled into Wade. “Even the lady with the bun thinks this is going way 
too slow.” 

“Poor Boris,” Lily whispered, zipping and unzipping her bag nervously. “He 
should be coming sroo with us.” 

“Wade,” said Becca, “I hope you wrote down what he said at the restaurant.” 

“The key words.” 

“Well, I made a video of the videotape at his flat, which may be against 
copyright, but I don’t think so,” Lily said as Roald ushered them gently along the 
line, then positioned himself at the head to speak with the passport-control 
officials. 

“Whatever you do, bro, don’t look guilty.” Darrell nodded toward the 
officers. 

“Of what? I haven’t done anything.” 

“Doesn’t matter. Did you know that when your adrenaline spikes, you 
suddenly need the bathroom?” 

“Eww, Darrell, gross!” said Lily. “Get away from me.” 


“You have to do five fingers if you’re going to say that,” said Darrell. “But 
most of all, bro, don’t sweat. Fear is all about stuff coming out of your body. 
They’ll know you’re lying if you sweat, plus you’!l need the bathroom, but you 
won’t get to go because they’ ll send you straight to Sumeria without a key.” 

“Siberia,” said Becca. 

Darrell smirked. “Sure, if you’re lucky.” 

“Bags be open. Computers be in themselves bins. Passports and visas be 

out.” 
Wade pushed his stuffed backpack between Becca’s and Lily’s bags on the 
conveyor and suddenly wanted to thank Boris for everything he’d given them. 
The visas were one thing, but there was also the tooth. Why Wade hadn’t gotten 
rid of it, he wasn’t sure, except that it was like a voice urging him on to do 
whatever he had to do. His father had said they should keep it in case it turned 
out to be another clue, so he’d stowed it in his backpack among his socks. 

Oddly, or maybe not so oddly, since Boris had made a point of his possible 
“side trip,” they’d also found a ticket to a theater performance among the 
documents. 


DIE ZAUBERFLOTE (II flauto magico) 
di W. A. Mozart 


Gran Teatro La Fenice Venezia 
GIOVEDI 22 MARZO 21:00 


| portatori sono consentiti l'ingresso: Scatola del teatro 317 


The ticket was for an opera performance in Venice, Italy, the following 
evening. 

“Mozart’s The Magic Flute,” Becca said. “The last line of the ticket says, 
‘The bearers are allowed entry to Box Three-Seventeen.’ Scatola del teatro 
means ‘theater box.’” 

What was so necessary about Boris attending an opera eluded Wade, and he 
wondered what would happen if the Russian didn’t show up, but he lodged the 
question in the back of his brain anyway. Everything is a clue. Everyone is 
suspicious. Nothing is coincidental. 


“You first. Others stay,” a stern-looking immigration official barked at his 
father, who had been successfully keeping them together as a group. Glancing 
back, his dad went to the counter and spoke with the official, who looked past 
him at the kids. Finally the official nodded and let him through. 

“Cool. We’re in,” Lily said. “Saint Sergius monastery, here we come.” She 
was next with her documents, then Darrell, then Becca, and finally Wade. 

As the others had done, Wade handed over his passport and the tourist visa 
that Boris had filled out in his name. His chest spiked with a sudden fear. Was 
there any way the officials could tell just by looking at them that the visas were 
“smuggled,” whatever that actually meant? And if not here, how long would it 
be before they were stopped, pulled off into a small room, and interrogated? 

Or worse. You could be arrested, right? Jailed like Maxim? What was Boris’s 
prison with the parquet floors? Kremlin? Red Square? No. Lubyanka. A somber 
word. 

The official nodded him forward, and he breathed with relief, when a male 
guard with one hand on a holstered handgun stopped him abruptly. “No, no,” he 
said, planting his feet in front of Wade. “No, no. Step aside. Here.” 

For a half second Wade imagined they had discovered the dagger, but he 
didn’t have the dagger. Certainly not the tooth? 

“Excuse me,” his father said, “this is my son—” 

“Stand back, sir,” the guard snapped, shooting his father a look. Then, 
fingering Wade’s passport and visa, he nodded at the officers tending the security 
gate. “Vade Keplen of America, step aside. Others go through.” 

When they didn’t move, the guard repeated, “Go through!” 

Wade’s heart misfired. The back of his neck froze. He watched blurrily as his 
father and the others stepped down the narrow hallway toward the terminal, 
staring back at him. He fought an icy stream of nausea coming up his throat. 

Dont sweat, bro. 

Yeah, that ship had sailed. His armpits were soggy; his forehead was beading 
up. 

“I really didn’t do anything .. .” 

A heavyset woman with gray hair waddled through the mass of officers 
surrounding him. She smelled of boiled food. Her name tag read J. LYUBOV. 
She snatched his documents from the guard and flicked her eyes from them to 
Wade without raising her head. “You are Vade Keplen from Texes.” 

If it was a question, it didn’t sound like one, but he answered anyway. “Yes, 


ma’am. Wade Kaplan. From Texas.” A moment later he thought to add, 
“America.” 

Another long minute of nothing. No movement or sign from the stony face. 
He wiped the sweat under his eyes, careful to raise his hand slowly in case they 
thought he was going for a weapon. His insides were turning to water. How had 
Darrell known? He glanced down the hall. His family was nearly invisible now 
among the crush of approved passengers. Becca, is that you? The woman shifted 
heavily from foot to foot. Her eyes told him nothing. Steel hatches bolted closed. 
She’s trying to get me to crack. That’s what she’s doing. She expects me to blurt 
out the name of the relic and its original Guardian and the monastery we’re 
going to— 

“Yes. Fine. Go now vis femily. Enjoy stay.” The woman handed him back his 
documents, spun on her low heels more lightly than he’d imagined she would, 
and slid into a glass booth, where she picked up a telephone. 

Startled, he emerged into the hallway and into the arms of his father. 

“What did she ask you?” his father asked him. 

“Nothing. Nothing at all.” 

“Russia,” Lily said. “Our grandparents have stories.” 

Wade swallowed hard. “I need to go to the bathroom.” 


Becca wanted nothing other than to yank Wade away from the plump woman 
with the bun and the constant scowl. She saw his eyes find hers out of the crowd 
and tried to lock on to him, but things moved too quickly from that point on and 
didn’t stop until they were out in the stale air of the main terminal, and the noise 
crashed in on her again. 

“What was that all about?” she asked when they piled on an escalator down 
to ground level. 

“T don’t know.” He was shaking all over. His voice was hoarse. “I don’t even 
know.” 

“Maybe now we’re tagged,” Lily whispered. “They tagged us.” 

“Tagged?” said Darrell. 

“Like when you take clothes into a dressing room,” she said. “Some stores 
scan the tags to make sure they know exactly what you went in with. There 
might have been something about your tourist visa. I saw Bun Lady make a 
phone call after she let you go. Maybe we’re being followed by the Russian 
police right this minute.” 


“Or KGB agents,” Darrell said. He glanced quickly around them. “They’re in 
disguise, of course. Much better than Lily’s umbrella killer. You never see them 
until they pounce on you; then it’s too late. James Bond could tell you.” 

“The KGB is called the FSB now,” Becca said, “and anyway, we should 
totally expect it. Duke Vasily was a friend of Albrecht’s, remember. Maybe 
they’re still working together. The Order and the FSB. As scary as Berlin was, or 
London, this is worse. So much worse.” 

It was a lot of words for Becca, she knew that. But she felt she had to get it 
out there. 

Because when you think about it . . . what just happened with Wade almost 
certainly means that the Order knows exactly where we are and what we’re 
doing. The Russian safe house, she thought. How will we get there without the 
Order’s agents tracking us? Even with Julian’s untraceable phones, going to an 
airport tells everyone where you are. 

They walked unhindered through the terminal and outside into the icy, 
smoke-thick, and diesel-clogged air. It was frigid, a new kind of iron cold that 
froze your bones. 

“Even though we pretty much know that Umbrella Man killed Boris,” Lily 
said as Roald led them to the platform for the shuttle that was supposed to take 
them to the rental car center, “does it mean we automatically believe everything 
Boris told us? He did hide his real name from us. Could our trip to Russia be a 
setup?” 

Darrell stomped his feet to keep warm. “Yeah, we have to think of that. Even 
though his visas got us in here safely. All except Wade, I mean. He’s on 
borrowed time. Lubyanky, here you come.” 

“Funny,” said Wade, splaying five fingers in Darrell’s face. 

“Calm down, everyone,” Roald said. “We’ll talk when we get into our car.” 
He waved down the rental car shuttle bus like a soccer dad on the sidelines. The 
driver seemed to make the stop grudgingly, as if picking up passengers were 
voluntary. Scowling, he whisked the door open but didn’t leave his seat or help 
them stow their bags. 

“Let’s keep focused,” Roald whispered as they mounted the steps to their 
seats. “The car ride to Saint Sergius will take us a couple of hours. But we have 
to remember, it’s a holy place and a shrine, where Maxim and thousands of 
monks lived, all the way up to now. We are polite, we’re tourists, we’re Texans, 
but we watch our backs, stay together, and if we find ourselves against a wall, 


we don t fight anyone.” His voice grew louder with the last three words, but he 
lowered it again. “There’s always another way to solve things. After Saint 
Sergius, we’ll drive back to Moscow. We’ll be here again before it gets dark.” 

“If you ask me, it’s already dark,” Darrell grumbled. “Let’s go already.” 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


[: was just after two o’clock in the afternoon when Lily and the others emerged 


from the rental car center under a grim sky swirling with gray clouds. Uncle 
Roald squeezed behind the wheel of a boxy blue Aleko sedan like a giant on a 
tricycle. The rest of them squished in wherever they could. The car stank of 
diesel fuel inside and out, but it drove perkily enough to push Lily back in her 
seat when Roald hit the accelerator. 

“Finally, we’re moving,” Darrell said with a sigh. 

“Agreed,” said Wade. “Thank you, Boris.” 

“And Terence Ackroyd,” Roald reminded them. “This car will free up our 
movements. Public transportation here is too public. There are CCTV cameras 
everywhere. After the monastery, we’ll hole up in the Moscow safe house, but 
until then we have no footprint. We spend as little money as we can. We slip in 
and out of wherever we are like ghosts.” 

Lily wasn’t sure he expected or wanted a response from anyone, but she gave 
one anyway. “I’m totally into that.” She liked their new secrecy and felt safer 
because of the precautions, even the troublesome finger gestures. But ghosts? I 
really like that. 

The roads out of the airport were surprisingly simple. But the weather was 
turning grayer by the minute, more bitterly cold, and the clouds announced that 
serious snow was on its way. The Aleko’s heating system was loud and 
ineffective. 

“If, as we all pretty much hope, Maxim Grek does prove to be the second 
Guardian,” Becca said, turning to the double-eyed figure sketched in the diary’s 
margin, “the monastery where he lived his last years might actually give me 
something to decode these pages, which I am now calling ‘the Guardian Files.’” 

Darrell nodded, smiling. “Nice. I think we should name everything. It makes 
it seem more important that way.” 

Wade turned. “I name you... Darrell.” 

Darrell grinned. “I already feel important.” 

For the next hour, Lily searched online encyclopedia entries about Saint 
Sergius on the tablet, covering as much history as she could. “Sergiev Posad,” 
she told them, “is the first stop on the western side of what is called ‘the Golden 
Ring,’ a four-hundred-mile drive through a bunch of ancient monastic towns 


stretching northeast of Moscow. The monastery of Saint Sergius was founded in 
1345 and is still the most important monastery in the country. It’s also the center 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. It’s called a lavra, which is a monastery 
including a bunch of cells for hermits. There are over three hundred monks there 
now.” 

“An army, if they’re all working for the Order,” Darrell said. 

“Darrell, they’re not,” his stepfather said. 

There was little information about Maxim’s stay there, except to say that 
cells from around the time of his death might still exist. “Which is good,” she 
said. “But the monastery’s also under renovation, which could be a problem. The 
original cells were built inside the walls. We should start there and see where it 
takes us.” 

After a good stretch of highway driving, Wade arched up in his seat. “I think 
I see it. The monastery.” 

They were still miles from the city proper, but a cluster of towers rose over 
the landscape like beacons. The monastery seemed enormous, perched on a hill 
and surrounded by tall, powerful, whitewashed stone walls set at irregular 
angles. Some portions of the walls were fitted with scaffolding, while dozens of 
domed towers loomed over the walls, some dazzlingly blue and spangled with 
stars like the night sky, others brilliant gold, and every one of them dusted with a 
ring of fresh snow. 

All told, the drive to Sergiev Posad had taken a little over two hours, putting 
them there at roughly half past four. The large parking area had only a few cars 
in it, a smattering of work trucks, and one police vehicle, idling at an angle to the 
front gate. Roald parked at the far end of the lot, and they got out. They walked 
quietly through the mounting wind toward the entrance gate in the shadow of the 
walls. 

Then Roald paused and checked his watch. “Kids . . .” His voice was low, 
almost hoarse from not speaking. “This is a different land, one with centuries of 
history that Western visitors might not understand. Be on your guard, all of you. 
And Pll say it again. Absolutely do not confront anyone. This is serious. More 
serious than serious.” 

As if the few birds and the roaring of traffic and even the movement of the 
air understood his words, the instant they passed through the massive monastery 
gate, quiet fell over them like a low, gray, heavy, ominous shadow. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Greywolf, Republic of Karelia, Northwest Russia 


Wren her silver Range Rover stopped three hundred kilometers northeast of 


Saint Petersburg, Galina Krause’s stomach twisted like a cloth being wrung out. 

In one sense, Greywolf, the secret sixteenth-century fortress of Duke Vasily 
III, seemed like any private lair built outside any city the size of Saint 
Petersburg: a summertime resort used by those in favor with the current political 
regime. 

Except that in 1515, there was no Saint Petersburg, and Greywolf was 
hundreds of miles from any shadow of civilized life. It was constructed in a time 
of blood law, betrayal, and murder, the menacing fortress of a powerful and quite 
paranoid ruler. 

Vasily HI had built the blocklike main structure using an army of slave labor 
—who he’d then had slain because they knew far too much. Greywolf—or 
Seriyvolk—was, in fact, where Vasily and Albrecht had cemented their 
mysterious and violent alliance. The building was born, existed, and aged nearly 
two centuries before Saint Petersburg existed. By that time, Greywolf was 
already buried deep in the wolf-ridden wastelands, far from the prying eyes of 
any human being, let alone an intrigue-besotted royal court. 

To Galina Krause, Greywolf represented the deepest circle of torment she 
had ever endured in her young life. 

“Open the doors,” she said. 

Ebner tore himself from his heated seat in the Range Rover, slogged past the 
burned-out husk of the east wing, whose beams had been blackened four years 
earlier by a violent inferno, and trod up the wide stairs to unlock and unbolt the 
heavy front doors. 

Glancing up at the fortified tower that protruded from the castle’s heart like 
the hilt of a dagger, Galina ascended the steps behind him. He shifted aside. She 
entered, intent on ignoring the shadow passing over her, although— 
inauspiciously—the Madrid coffin followed her in. 

Two faceless men from the Red Brotherhood rolled the box through room 
after spacious room and into a windowless chamber in the center of the ground 
floor. From there they moved into an elevator installed in Stalin’s time. A half 


minute later, they reached the summit of the tower, and the box was wheeled out. 
The room was a broad, circular, and high-ceilinged laboratory with a gallery 
running around the upper level. Save for a very large object in wraps, the room 
was bare. 

“Galina,” Ebner began, “there is still time to rethink—” 

“We have different concepts of time, Ebner. Remove the cover.” 

He sighed and walked to the center of the room. He tugged at the heavy 
black cloth. It fell away from a construction of gears and rods and barrels that 
vaguely resembled an alien weapon. 

Kronos I. 

Despite the airy promises of the Copernicus Room, or the chance of 
overtaking the Kaplans in their freakishly successful run for the relics, to Galina 
it was Kronos I that held out the most hope. 

“Miss Krause . . .” Ebner cleared his throat. “This prototype was a failure. 
Built before I could conduct the necessary and exhaustive tests. Built, Galina, 
you must recall, in the horrifying days of your recovery four years ago. The poor 
creatures we sent God-knows-where never had a chance of survival. Kronos One 
was born of impatience, constructed years before I could assemble the data 
needed to—” 

“You built it.” 

He paused. “I did. I did build it. I built Kronos to your specifications. And 
the concept was brilliant. To mimic the Copernicus astrolabe in such a manner, 
with such inconceivable detail, was a lofty goal. But after four years of 
improvements, even Kronos Three, our most effective model, is fatally flawed. 
Our goal of a faultless time journey has proved unattainable. Heaven knows how 
you ever conceived of something so devilishly . . . magnificent, particularly in 
your weakened state. But your—our—ideas were frighteningly incomplete.” 

“Helmut Bern will complete them.” 

“Galina, please—” 

She raised her hand with such suddenness it must have taken his breath 
away. He coughed and stifled himself. 

She approached the ten-foot spoked wheel of platinum. The barrel protruding 
from its center was winged with a series of angled flanges, large at the body of 
the gun and narrowing to a point at the tip. There was no helical coil of 
superconducting fiber, which they had implemented on later models, and little 
finesse to the targeting mechanism. 


On the other hand, no machine, not even Kronos III, had ever attempted to 
send a living thing back half a millennium. Their only real success, the botched 
Somosierra test, had been a mere two hundred years. Kronos I, unlike any 
subsequent version of the machine, contained a seat of sorts, a kind of cage, 
which held the passenger, though the controls were set wisely out of reach. 

“Kronos One was both crude and audacious,” Galina said softly, running her 
fingers along the machine’s razor-sharp angles. “And therein lies its beauty, 
Ebner. Open the coffin.” 

With an even sadder breath, Ebner undid the four latches around the 
perimeter of the death box. His face grimacing like a weightlifter’s, he lifted the 
upper half of the lid to reveal the blindfolded, unmoving body of Sara Kaplan. 

Her unkempt brown hair had twisted across her face during the flight from 
Madrid. Her clothes, a summer-weight linen camping suit, were wrinkled, 
stained, sunken. Her face was pale white but bore a surprising rosy tinge in its 
cheeks. 

Galina turned to the two silent men. “Move her into the cage.” 

The two men undid the restraints and removed Sara from the coffin. They 
carried her dead weight to Kronos I and inserted her in the cage’s reclining seat. 
They closed the cage door and chained and bolted it shut. 

“Leave us,” Galina said to the men. They bowed wordlessly and left. 

She untied the woman’s blindfold, then removed a small black case from her 
belt. From it she withdrew a syringe and a bottle of clear liquid. She tapped the 
syringe’s glass barrel. Pressing her thumb on the plunger, she watched the needle 
release a tiny bubble of air, then a narrow fountain of the liquid. 

How often Galina had seen the same thing done by doctors over the last four 
years. First here in Greywolf, then in Argentina, then in Sydney, Oslo, Myanmar, 
and most recently Budapest. A seemingly endless series of injections, endured 
for but one end. 

She sank the needle into the woman’s arm. 

I know exactly how this feels, my dear. The cold pinch. The pressure on the 
skin. The heat in your arm as the chemical swims into your bloodstream. 

The body in the cage jerked violently, ripping its worn camping suit. Her legs 
stiffened against the iron bars, her head convulsed, the jaws ground each other, 
her eyes shuddered open, and she screamed, her first words for days. 

“You insane crazy freak—” 

Sara Kaplan screamed and screamed, then coughed and gagged until her 


lungs gave out and her head fell back. 

“Perhaps I am such a thing,” Galina said, stroking the scar on her neck. “On 
the other hand, you are, thus far, unhurt. You will remain alive as long as you 
help us locate some stolen property.” 

“In your dreams, witch—” 

“You will help us,” Galina repeated in a dry, unemotional tone. “Or not only 
you, but Roald Kaplan and your two sons will die. Then we shall simply close 
this house and walk away. No one will think to look for you here. No one comes 
to Greywolf.” 

“Except maniacs like you,” Sara gasped, looking around at the cage and the 
machine. “Did you invent this nightmare? Is this, like, the inside of your sick 
head?” 

“You, my dear, are ransom,” Galina said, suddenly smiling. “And your future 
is controlled by this nightmare. Think of Darrell and of Wade. Think of your 
husband. Soon, your family will discover that you can be saved in only one way. 
By giving me the Copernicus relics.” 

“T have no idea what you’re talking about.” 

“Tf they do not give them to me, well. . .” 

Sara started yelling at the top of her lungs. 

“Shall I?” Ebner asked. 

With a nod from her, Ebner roughly gagged Sara with a cloth soaked with 
sedatives. He strapped the gag to her face with a band stretching around her head 
and retied her blindfold. He retested the cage’s locks and bolts and stepped away. 

Helmut Bern entered the chamber, dusting snow from the shoulders of his 
Prada overcoat and gawking like an idiot. “What is this place? It looks like the 
set of a Frankenstein movie. . . .” He trailed off when he saw the machine. 
Puzzled, he looked to Ebner, then to Galina, then back at the machine. “There’s a 
woman in that thing.” 

“Which is no concern of yours,” Galina said impassively. “Bern, I want you 
to reprogram Kronos with what you discovered in Madrid. You will also 
incorporate at the moment of transport a particle injection into its passenger.” 

“A particle injection?” Bern said. “What sort of particle?” 

“A radioisotope,” she said. “For tracking purposes.” 

“But that will poison the passen . . . her. It will poison her.” 

“Once more, this does not concern you. Finally, I wish you to decrypt the 
Magister’s Cadiz code and enter its coordinates into the computer. You have 


until”’—she glanced at her phone—“the end of the day on Sunday. Let us say 
midnight.” 

“Midnight on Sunday?” Bern said. “That’s barely two days!” 

Galina leaned over to a clockwork mechanism that was mounted outside the 
cage near the spoked wheel. She touched a number of minute levers sequentially, 
and the sound of clicking began. “The timer is set at fifty-six hours, eleven 
minutes, twenty-two seconds... twenty-one... twenty. ... No delay, Bern.” 

“But, how can I work with such a deadline?” he said, his voice gaining pitch 
with each word. “Miss Krause, please. I will certainly labor as hard as I can, but 
by midnight Sunday? What the devil will happen then?” 

“Kronos will do what it was meant to do.” 

“With unfinished programming?” Bern’s voice was at toddler pitch now. 
“What if I need ten minutes more? Three seconds more?” 

“I have an appointment in Istanbul Monday morning that cannot be missed. 
No delay, Bern. Please do not make me say this a third time.” Galina turned 
away from the incredulous expression on his face, her lips warming into a smile 
as Bartolo Cassa entered the chamber, pushing in a second coffin. 

“Ah, the Italian shipment,” she said. 

“Leave it against the wall,” Ebner said sharply. “Is there anything else?” 

“A message from the Copernicus Room,” Cassa said. “They have just traced 
the Prague courier’s contact in Italy, the agent who was to pass a message to 
Boris Rubashov tomorrow night, and where.” He handed Galina his phone. 

On it was a single image. 

She felt a shiver run up her spine to the base of her skull. “Is this all? No 
other word?” 

“None.” 

Ebner stole a look at the image, then lifted his eyes to her. “I shall join you 

“We shall both,” Cassa said. 

“No. See that Bern does not leave the machine. I will return by Sunday at 
dawn.” She breathed in the frigid air of the tower, then moved to the elevator, 
managing only in the final seconds to shake off her sense of imminent doom. 

“Der Holle Rache,” she sang, “kocht in meinem Herzen!” 





CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Sergiev Posad 


Wade felt his guard go up the instant a tall bearded man in a stiff black hat and 


long robe strode over the monastery’s cobblestone court toward them. The 
Teutonic Knights began as a religious order. He knew enough of their history, 
and Boris’s story, to be cautious. 

“Ah, English,” the young man said with very little accent. “I can tell by your 
clothing. Welcome.” 

“American,” Roald said pleasantly. “But you’re right. We just arrived from 
London, where we bought these winter coats.” 

“So, I am a detective,” the man said with a bright laugh. “I am Brother 
Semyon. You wish a tour of Trinity Saint Sergius monastery? The last of today’s 
English-language tours will begin in approximately fifteen minutes. I will 
deliver it myself.” He spoke English easily and well. He handed them a map, 
which Darrell took. 

“Perfect. And are the old fifteenth- and sixteenth-century monks’ cells on the 
tour?” Wade asked, trying to sound as casual as his father. 

“We read online that you still have some of the old monks’ cells here,” Lily 
added. “We’d love to see them if we could.” 

The young monk’s smile began to fade. He looked them over, studying their 
faces methodically, lingering on Wade’s the longest, as if his brain were doing a 
quick calculation. “Unfortunately not... ,” he said. 

A man in civilian clothes strode across the cobblestones toward them. The 
young monk turned. “One moment, please,” he said softly to Roald. He went 
directly to the approaching man and stopped him with a raised hand. They spoke 
quietly to each other while the second man glanced over the monk’s shoulder at 
them. 

“Uh-oh,” Becca whispered as Wade turned his face away. “We’ve been outed 
again. Do you think they already know the relic we’re after?” 

Wade’s father put on a false smile. “Let’s not panic. Not yet. It may be 
nothing.” 

The young monk returned to them. “I am sorry, but foreign visitors must sign 
waivers first. This is policy, I’m afraid. We are a monastery of meditation and 


prayer.” 

“And the gentleman you spoke with?” said Roald, smiling. “He is... ?” 

“Alas, there exists a complex relationship between the monastery, the 
government, and their security at public sites,” the monk said. “Besides, it is 
perfectly true that some areas are not on view this time of day. There is no way 
otherwise, and it would be better to comply than to leave at this point. Please, 
sir,” he said to Roald directly, “I hope you understand and come with me. 
Children, remain here, won’t you? Sir, please do come with me.” Gesturing 
firmly ahead of him, he took hold of Roald’s elbow and directed him toward 
what appeared to be an administration building. The other man followed on their 
heels, leaving the children by themselves. 

“Oh, man,” said Darrell. “Now we’ve done it. Or, more accurately, Wade’s 
done it.” 

“T have not—” 

“Tagged,” Lily whispered. “I knew we were.” 

“Well, something’s up,” Becca said softly. “Monk or no monk, praying or 
not, this isn’t right. Why is some guy in a suit telling the monks how to run their 
place?” 

“Did you see the way his smile just died when we asked to see the old cells?” 
said Wade. “He knows exactly why we’re here. We can’t be this open with 
people, even religious people. I know that doesn’t sound right, but we can’t trust 
anyone.” 

He saw his father briefly in the doorway of the building, looking out at them. 
He did not use any finger signals, and Wade couldn’t be sure he had memorized 
the family code correctly anyway. Then a third man, an older monk, drew his 
father gently back inside. 

“Not again,” said Lily. “They’re taking your dad away?” 

No. Not again. Wade’s father was out a moment later, his forehead furrowed 
in a frown. “Sorry, kids, not today,” he said loudly. 

“Dad—” Wade started. 

“Shhh,” his father said. “We’re to go to the Saint John gate. Brother Semyon 
will meet us there. Darrell, do you still have the map?” 

Darrell flipped it open. “Back the way we came in from the parking lot. The 
Gateway Church of Saint John the Baptist.” 

“He’s helping us?” Wade asked as they headed back across the cobblestone 
court. 


“As much as he can. The security man is with the government. He doesn’t 
appear to suspect us, but he may have ties to the Red Brotherhood. Brother 
Semyon will try to get us to the oldest cells. He’s really risking a lot.” 

By the time they had crossed the courtyard, a bank of heavy gray clouds had 
moved in from the west. It was going to snow. Soon and hard, Wade thought. He 
pulled his cap low. 

They were only halfway through a thick arched doorway, which was more 
like a tunnel, when Brother Semyon appeared from the shadows. “We must 
hurry,” he whispered. “Our government friend is a bit thickheaded, but even he 
will check up if I do not return soon.” 

Wade’s father nodded. “Thank you for what you are doing.” 

“How did you know about us?” Becca asked. 

Brother Semyon turned to a door inside the tunnel. “The Guardians in Russia 
are known as the Circle of Athos. Surely you have heard the name Hans 
Novak?” 

“Of course. He was Nicolaus’s assistant,” said Lily. 

“Hans Novak was young, yet he spent his life protecting the Legacy. You— 
you four children—because you are young, have been called Novizhny, the new 
followers of Hans Novak.” He pronounced the word “no-VIHSH-nee.” 

“Cool,” said Darrell. “Novizhny. I told you things need to have names. Wade, 
write it down.” 

Brother Semyon smiled. “A friend of the Circle of Athos told me to expect 
you. I have been waiting for days.” 

“A friend?” said Wade’s father. “Do you mean Boris Volkov, from London?” 

“T do not know him. We have little time. This way. Come.” 

Brother Semyon led them through the door into a high-ceilinged room. Every 
inch of wall space was fixed with religious icons, frescos, and beaded and 
jeweled paintings. 

“These are the prizes of Russia,” he said, moving quickly. “But Saint Sergius 
chapels and ancient art are not important to you just now.” They entered a 
narrow stone corridor that was lit by fat candles set into niches in the wall at eye 
level. Because they had to walk in single file, Wade couldn’t see what they were 
approaching. It was a blank wall. The young monk turned to face them. 

Wade’s sense of alarm went up. “What’s going on?” 

The monk bowed his head. “The cells the tourists see are reconstructions. 
Back when there were many more of us in the Circle of Athos, we hid Maxim’s 


true cell behind a false wall.” 

He turned to the blank wall and pushed firmly at five blocks on it. They 
seemed five random blocks, until he stepped away and Wade saw that the blocks 
formed the shape of a large letter. 


M 


A moment later, the entire wall shifted backward into darkness. 

“Silence, please, from here on,” Brother Semyon said. Gathering the folds of 
his robe in one hand, he led them up a set of steep stairs that ran inside the 
monastery wall. 

Wade counted forty steps until they reached a level stone passage. It was 
narrow, although dim light from the end of the passage gave enough visibility to 
see that it ran forward twenty or thirty feet. A single wooden door was set into 
the wall on the left, the outer side of the monastery wall. 

“Maxim’s cell,” the monk said. He led them past a wrought-iron panel set 
against the passage wall. “It is nearly bare, as it was in the time when he 
occupied it.” Brother Semyon paused and stepped closer to them. “We members 
of the Circle are now very few in number. The Order and its Russian allies, the 
Red Brotherhood, have diminished our forces to a piteous handful. I have only 
become aware of the invocation of the Frombork Protocol, but my duty is to 
keep the great legacy of Copernicus from being reassembled. I leave you here to 
discover what you can.” 

“Don’t you know what the relic is or where it is?” Wade’s father asked. 

Brother Semyon shook his head firmly. “I am a Guardian of Guardians. My 
role here and now is to keep the Novizhny, and their father, safe. You are the 
hunters; I am your servant. The only thing I can say is that other than his bones, 
nothing belonging to Maxim exists here anymore, except for seven religious 
icons he is said to have painted in his last months.” 

He then pointed to a switch box on the wall. “Ring this when you wish to be 
released. Please do your work quickly.” 

“Released?” Wade’s father said. “What do you mean?” 

Reaching to his right, Brother Semyon pulled the iron panel closed and 
locked it on them. “I am obliged by the Circle of Athos to protect you. I alone 
will hear the bell. It rings in my cell. Hurry and do your work.” Moments later, 
he was gone. 

Breathing in slowly, Wade turned toward the single cell in the passage. 

Lily went up and tried the gate. “Okay, this is way against every rule. This is 


locked solid. The Circle of Athos is part of the Guardians. Brother Semyon says 
he is a Guardian. Do we believe him? Do we believe anyone? I’m kind of 
freaking out now.” 

“Calm down, Lily,” said Darrell, tapping the monastery map. “I’m already 
planning our way out of here.” 

Then Wade stepped down the hall and entered Maxim Grek’s tiny cell. 
“Everybody, get in here!” 





CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


Liy stepped into Maxim Grek’s square cell, a tiny, cold, stone space that barely 
held the five of them. 

The room was completely featureless except for a high horizontal upper 
window, from which they could see the storm-clouded sky, and seven small 
icons, paintings on wood panels hanging on the inside wall. 

The images were plain, flat, and almost crudely painted, though the colors 
were brilliant and rich—red, gold, and green, with strokes of blue as deep as on 
the domes outside. The five men and two women wore halos—plain gold circles 
—behind their heads, and were shown in a variety of poses, some at labor and 
others at prayer. 

“Saints,” said Becca. 

“The backgrounds of all seven pictures seem to be the Saint Sergius 
monastery,” said Roald. “There’s the Red (Holy) Gate, the courtyard, and the 
older towers. The saints are identified in Greek.” 

“Oh, boy,” said Becca. “Lily, can I borrow your tablet?” 

While Becca searched the tablet for a Greek dictionary, Lily examined the 
images for clues. There were either hundreds or none at all. She felt a little 
helpless. Wade and Darrell were standing around looking bewildered, too. 

Becca had better luck, soon identifying one of the women, kneeling in prayer 
in a kind of chapel, as Saint Matrona. One of the men, who was holding two 
books with crosses on their covers, was Saint John Chrysostom. 

“This one here is Saint Anysia,” Becca said. “She’s often shown standing on 
a mountain of gold because she gave away her money. Next to them is Saint 
Joachim of Ithaca. He’s holding a tiny church. Saint Achillius of Larissa and 
Saint Nikon are praying. The last one is Saint Dominic, who is tending his 
garden.” 

“Wade, my notebook,” his father said. “I remember Uncle Henry lecturing 
once and mentioning something about saints.” 

“Do you think there’s a clue in there about who the saints are?” asked Lily. 

“Maybe,” Roald said, flipping the pages slowly. 

“Tf all the saints are Greek,” Wade said, “Maxim was probably remembering 
his home. He painted them at the end of his life—” 


“No,” said Roald. “Not all of them. Six are Greek, but Saint Dominic is 
Italian. That’s what I was remembering. Here it is, from Uncle Henry’s first 
lectures about cosmology. He told us that Saint Dominic was the patron saint of 
... guess what?” 

“Uncle Roald, that’s my line,” said Lily. 

“Astronomy!” he said. “Uncle Henry told us at the beginning of his survey 
course. Of all the seven icons, this one might be the real clue.” 

Lily stood in front of the painting and snapped a picture of it on the tablet. 
“There aren’t any astronomy things in the picture,” she said. “Dominic’s right 
hand is pointing to a tall tower, while his left is holding some kind of stalky plant 
with a white bulb dangling from it.” 

“That’s an onion,” Becca said. 

“An onion,” Wade mumbled, taking the notebook back from his father. 
“Boris said ‘onion’ on the videotape . . . ‘secret is hidden,’ he said, ‘like layers of 
onion.’ Does everyone remember that? Then he said ‘In the center . . . is relic.’” 

The cell went quiet. Lily suspected it was because they were all 
remembering Boris Volkov, or Rubashov, as they found out his real name was. 
Boris was the first victim of the hunt for the second relic. “Maybe Maxim is 
saying he planted the secret,” she said. “Or he hid it in the ground somewhere, 
like an onion.” 

“The domes in the monastery are called onion domes,” said Roald. 

Lily recalled that from her reading. Was that a clue, too? 


Darrell looked up from the map and tried to listen to the crisscrossing voices, 
even his stepfather’s, but all he could see was the tiny prison cell, and he 
couldn’t not think of his mother. Her cell might be like this, clean and white. Or 
more probably it was filthy and dark and cold and horrible. . . . 

Don t go there. 

Dad said it isnt healthy and it doesn’t help. Be useful. Back to the map. My 
job is just to plan a way out of here. 

He rubbed his face with one hand, then tried to match up the nearly sixty 
numbers on the map with the list of names on the facing page, to pinpoint their 
current position in the vast monastery. If they had to escape, how would they do 
it? Which route would they take, leading to where? Here’s the wall above the 
Gateway Church of Saint John the Baptist . . . 

There was the sound of an engine stuttering in the parking lot below the 


window, and Roald instantly looked out. “Two cars just pulled in. And it’s 
snowing harder now.” 

... and there’s the Good Friday Tower . . . 

“Saint Dominic was also the patron saint of people who have been falsely 
accused,” Becca said, still reading Lily’s tablet. “Like you, Wade.” 

“Thanks for reminding me—” 

“Darrell, you look at art all the time,” Lily said. “Your mom and everything. 
What do you see when you look at the painting?” 

He lifted his head from the map and stared squarely at the icon. “A saint. 
He’s pointing to a tower with one hand. In the other he’s holding . . . he’s 
holding an onion. . . . Holy cow. Could it be that simple?” 

“What’s simple?” asked Wade. 

Darrell flipped the map around. “Look at this right here. Two towers away. 
This one on the corner is called the Good Friday Tower, right? The next one is 
called the Onion Tower. Right here on the south wall of the monastery. In the 
painting, Dominic is holding an onion and pointing to a tower. He’s saying 
Onion Tower. The relic is in the Onion Tower—” 

There came the sudden sound of footsteps from the bottom of the stairway 
outside. 

“Dr. Kaplan! Children!” someone called. “We know you are up there!” The 
voice was unfamiliar. 

Roald peeked out of the cell, then quickly jerked back in. “The government 
man from before. He must be with the Brotherhood. He’s not alone.” 

The stairway groaned with several sets of feet. “Dr. Kaplan, come out this 
instant,” another voice shouted. “You are all in violation of the laws of Holy 
Trinity—Saint Sergius Lavra and the Russian Federation!” 





CHAPTER THIRTY 


Becca held her breath as at least two, maybe three or even four people stomped 


up the stairs and into the passage outside Maxim’s cell, only to find the gate at 
the far end of the passage padlocked. The urgency of the raised voices and the 
rattling of the gate told her they didn’t have the key with them. 

There was a good deal more yelling before the men hurried back down the 
steps. One of them yelled over and over, “Poluchit’ klyuchi!” The final word 
sounded enough like key in both French and Italian for Becca to know that the 
men would soon be back. 

“T hope Brother Semyon is okay,” said Lily. 

“We’ll have to hope he can take care of himself.” Roald peeked out again. 
The hall was empty. “Darrell, how do we get to the Onion Tower?” 

“Without going back down the stairs? Only one way. Over the roof on the 
outside wall. But I don’t see how to get up there.” 

“There’s scaffolding along parts of the outside wall,” said Wade. 

Roald shook his head. “Let’s see what’s at the other end of the passage.” 

They scurried out of the cell and down the narrow hallway to where it ended 
in a brief L, a dead end that led nowhere except for a small window set high in 
the wall. Becca suspected it might offer the only way to go, besides back down 
the stairs and into the hands of men who were most certainly from the Red 
Brotherhood. 

“The window is our only way out,” she said softly. 

“Like you know,” said Darrell. 

“Do you have a better idea, smarty?” asked Lily. “As the intelligence officer 
around here, I’m siding with Becca. Which is like her getting an A and you 
getting...” 

“Yes?” 

“Not an A,” she said. “But can we even get it open?” 

Roald reached to the sill and pulled himself up high enough to see out. 
“There’s scaffolding right outside. I guess we’ll have to go this way.” 

More shouting from the hall, then the clank of chains hitting the floor. There 
was only the bolt now that kept the men from getting to them. Together, Wade 
and his father pushed out on the window. It groaned. “Careful, Dad. You’re 


pushing too hard—” 

More groaning; then the window fell away. Snowflakes flew in on them. 
Becca expected to hear the glass shatter down the side of the wall to the 
courtyard below, but it clanked to a stop just under the window. 

“Let me test the scaffold,” Roald said. 

“Tt’s probably slippery. Be careful,” said Lily. 

Roald clambered up to the sill, reached his arms through, and pulled himself 
outside. “It’s slippery as anything, but strong enough to hold us. Come on, who’s 
next?” 

Wade and Darrell both boosted Becca up; she took Roald’s hand and slid 
forward through the window, scraping her wounded arm, though she tried to 
ignore the sudden pain. When she was out, she found herself standing on a 
slightly slanted scaffold running along the inside walls, with cold snowflakes 
whirling in her face. 

An iron framework supported the narrow planks all the way to the corner. 
Lily crawled out next. Wade went after her, then Darrell, who immediately 
pointed to a green-topped tower midway between the nearest corner and the one 
next to it. “That’s Maxim’s Onion Tower.” 

A rough voice yelled out suddenly from the courtyard below. “Do not go any 
farther. You have nowhere to run!” It was the rumpled-suited man from before. 
He was with three other men wearing lousy suits. One of the men held two 
phones and yelled into both. The men were soon joined by a half-dozen others, 
who started up the scaffold from the ground. Brother Semyon stood by 
helplessly. 

“Never mind them,” Darrell snapped. “To the corner.” They made their way 
quickly along the planks as far as they could. Another stretch of boards ran along 
the outside walls from the corner to the Onion Tower. 

“Dad, we can make it over the roof to the other scaffold,” Wade said. He 
didn’t wait for a response from his father, just crawled over the roof. Minutes 
later, they were all standing on the boards running along the outside walls. 

Becca pointed to the parking lot. “Look. Our car. Uncle Roald, what if you 
got the car and drove it down the outside wall under the tower? We can get to the 
tower, find the relic, and get down from there. We won’t have to run into the 
guys climbing up.” 

Roald looked both ways, down the scaffolding to the ground and back at the 
men slowly climbing up. He wagged his head. “All right. Five minutes. I’ll try to 


draw the men away. You be down there right below the Onion Tower. PI meet 
you. Go!” 

As Roald carefully worked his way to the ground outside the monastery, 
Wade led the others to where the scaffolding intersected with the Onion Tower’s 
top floor, just below a set of high-arched windows. “I’m going to slide down to 
the gutter to get a foothold and open a window. Break it, if I have to.” 

Once down there, he found one of the three windows unlocked. He pushed it 
in easily. Darrell was right behind him. They dropped down onto a wide-planked 
wooden floor. Lily and Becca slid in next. 

They were in the Onion Tower. 

It was empty; the walls were simple and bare. It had a wooden floor that 
looked, at most, a hundred years old—a bad sign, if Maxim hid something in 
1556. Walls of plain gray stone led up to a wooden ceiling that was nothing more 
than the inside of the cupola. 

“Not a lot of hiding places,” said Darrell. 

Wade quietly lowered two planks that barred the doors. They were sealed in. 
“So now what?” he asked. 

“Back to the picture,” Lily said, bringing it up on her tablet. “Maxim is 
pointing—I mean, Saint Dominic is—to the base of the middle window.” 

“Do you think he was being that exact?” asked Darrell. 

Becca looked around the small space. “Each side of the tower has three 
windows, but he’s standing on the ground in front of it, which eliminates the 
sides where the walls meet the tower. So there are only two walls where it could 
be—” 

“Actually, one,” Lily said. “Dominic is obviously standing inside the 
monastery, because he was a prisoner like Maxim was. So it’s got to be on the 
inside wall.” 

“Tt,” said Darrell. “I sure hope we’re talking about the relic. Either way, 
Maxim can’t have known how long his secret would need to be hidden, so he 
probably hid it in something made of stone.” 

Wade peeked out the window. “Dad’s in the car. There’s a van in the parking 
lot now. Hurry this up.” 

As quickly as they could, they went over the entire inside wall, and 
especially the window area, but saw nothing, until Becca, brushing away stone 
dust accumulated over the years, ran her fingers over the shelf at the bottom of 
the middle north window. 


At the base of the mullion, the pillar between the windows, two small figures 
were scratched into the surface of the stone, deeply enough to have endured for a 
long time. 





“Boots?” said Darrell. “A pretty gnarly pair of boots, if you ask me.” 

“Or the gnarly outline of Italy,” said Becca. “Which makes perfect sense. 
Dominic was Italian. Maxim and Copernicus were in Italy at the same time.” 

“But why two Italys, and why is one of them backward?” Darrell asked. 
“Italy against Italy?” 

“Or...” Becca dug Copernicus’s diary from her bag and quickly leafed to 
the final pages—the Guardian Files—she had isolated. “Or . . . Italian against 
Italian?” 

“Meaning what?” asked Wade. 

“The coded passage,” she said. “Maybe it’s coded in the same language, only 
one of them is used backward.” 

“T am so not understanding you,” said Wade. “Plus we need to hurry.” 

Snow flew in the open window behind Becca. The storm was getting worse. 
She had to block it out. “What I mean is that two Italys, one facing the other, 
might mean that there aren’t two code languages, only one, and part of the 
message is backward.” 

“Up there!” said Lily, searching the wall above the Italy drawing. “The boots 
are pointing to something. I’m not. . . tall enough to see what it is.” 

Wade almost smiled. “The oldest cryptogram in the book. You point to the 
answer.” He reached up and slipped his fingers into a small gap between two 
stones. He carefully drew out a rolled-up strip of parchment. It was nearly black 


with dense writing. There was a date—xvii January 1556—followed by a brief 
passage in a language that seemed like gibberish. “Becca, can you read—” 

Footsteps scraped the floor heavily in the passage outside the tower. 
Something slammed roughly against the door. A similar sound fell against the 
opposite door. 

“They’re breaking in,” Darrell whispered. He moved to the far window. “We 
need to get down the scaffold to the car.” 

More footsteps stomped down the halls outside the tower. The doors 
thundered. A hinge tore off one door frame and clanked to the floor. 

“Out the window!” Lily said. “Now!” 





CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


Wade crawled first out the window and onto the ledge along the wall. At that 


point, the scaffold was a single slippery board. He hated this, hated heights, and 
the snow didn’t make any of what they were doing smart or easy. 

“Where’s Dad?” Darrell asked, sliding out next to him. 

Lily was next. “They got him,” she said. “They got him, and they arrested 
him, and now they’re coming for us—” 

Then there he was, his tiny car sliding around the corner too quickly for the 
snow, nearly crashing into the trees that edged the wall, but he managed to right 
it and skidded to a stop beneath the tower. They climbed down the scaffolding as 
quickly as they could, jumping the last five feet, where there were no more 
boards. Then the van appeared, roaring from the parking lot onto the snowy 
ground, until its driver realized it was too large to fit between the trees and the 
outer wall. The van slid to a stop. The doors opened, and several men bolted out. 

“The Brotherhood!” Roald said from the open window of the car. “Get in!” 

As soon as they were safely inside, Roald gunned the engine. The Aleko 
spun down the narrow strip of ground and around the walls, losing their pursuers 
as they slid and careened over the property. They finally thudded onto an actual 
road and bounded up the entrance ramp of the highway. Roald swerved abruptly 
into traffic and crossed like a crazy man to the fast lane, gaining as much speed 
as the rattletrap could handle. It was approaching seven o’clock, the traffic was 
still heavy, but they were on their way back to Moscow. 

“Good work, Dad,” said Darrell. “You were awesome.” 

Roald grumbled under his breath. “I feel like a teenager,” he said. “And not 
in a good way. What did you discover in the tower? Not Serpens?” 

“No. A small document,” said Becca. “And a decryption key. I think it’s a 
decryption key, maybe to the passage in the diary. I hope it is...” 

“Tt’s a Start, anyway,” his father said. 

Which only reminded Wade of that line Boris had told them twice. The 
journey to the end of the sea is long. Well, their long day was ending, they had 
all risked their lives, and they had no relic, only a tiny scroll of paper that they 
hoped would be a part of the puzzle, but they weren’t even sure of that. Sara was 
still lost, somewhere in Russia. But Russia was enormous. Maxim Grek was 
looking like just the beginning of a very long journey. But they wouldn’t know 


for certain until they deciphered the scroll. Even if they did find something, it 
might be just one clue leading to another and another... 

Is hidden, and is hidden, and is hidden like layers of onion. 

Roald switched lanes suddenly, then switched again, just as abruptly. 

“Dad?” Darrell said. “What is it?” 

“They found us. The van parked outside the monastery. Hold on—” 

He swerved boldly across the highway and took the nearest exit ramp onto a 
side road. They bounced onto the street at the bottom of the ramp and headed for 
the highway underpass, where Roald spun the car around. He switched off the 
headlights. 

The large gray van screeched down the exit ramp after them, then paused 
when it spotted them hiding under the highway. It motored slowly toward them. 
A moment later, a black car appeared. They could see the man in the rumpled 
suit from the monastery behind the wheel. 

“This is not good,” said Lily. “Should we get out and take cover?” 

“We can take the little guy,” said Darrell. 

“No way,” said his father, staring in each direction as if memorizing what he 
saw. 

Suddenly the driver of the black car jumped out and approached them, his 
gun drawn. Wade’s father glared at him intently. “Wade, get in the driver’s seat, 
foot on the brake, put it in gear, and don’t take your eyes off me.” 

“Dad, I can’t drive!” 

“You might have to. The rest of you stay put.” His father jumped out of the 
car, leaving the engine running, and started talking, babbling really, as Wade 
warily shifted behind the wheel. 

“T have what you’re looking for!” his father yelled. “We found it at the 
monastery. The monk tried to stop us, but we found it. You can take it. We don’t 
even know what it is, but you can take it. Just leave us alone. Let us leave in 
peace, and that’s it. We’ll go home.” 

Wade knew his father was bluffing, but what else he was planning he had no 
idea, until he saw his father reach into his hip pocket and palm the little silver 
device the detectives had given him in New York. The stun gun. 

“You are being smart,” said the man in a thick voice. He waved his gun 
casually, not at anyone. 

Keeping the thick-voiced man between himself and the van, Wade’s father 
marched right up to him, still jabbering like a lunatic, waving his arms. All at 


once, he crouched and jerked the Taser into the guy’s chest. The man went 
spasmodic. He cried out and arched backward, dropping his gun. He fell in a 
quivering heap onto the snowy pavement. The goons from the van bolted over 
on foot. 

“Wade! Now!” 

He couldn’t believe his father actually wanted him to drive the car, but his 
father was obviously trapped. The only way he could escape was if Wade 
jammed his foot on the accelerator and plowed the car between the charging men 
and his father. 

“Omigod, Wade!” Becca cried. “Do it!” 

“I—ahhh!” 

The squeal of tires and the groaning of the engine weren’t the worst things. 
Becca and Darrell both shrieked when he nearly ran his father down. At the last 
second, Wade stomped his foot on the brake. The car skidded ten feet toward the 
goons. They scattered. Lily reached over the seat and swung the front passenger 
door open. Wade’s father dived into the car. 

“Heads down! Gas!” his father yelled. Wade pressed the pedal to the floor. 

His father grabbed the wheel, and together they swerved at the men again. 
The air exploded with shots. The car skidded between the van and the black car, 
then back up the wrong way onto the exit ramp. Bullets thudded into the side 
panels and blew out the rear window. With a crazy turn of the wheel, they spun 
into traffic and righted seconds before they would have smashed into a tractor 
trailer. 

“Good... good...,” his father said, finally lifting himself over Wade and 
switching places with him. Under cover of quickly thickening snowfall, they tore 
back down the highway to Moscow. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


Greywolf 


Sara Kaplan woke up to ticking. 


It sounded like the teeth of one gear joining with another’s. Or the 
rhythmical oscillations of a giant clockwork. Either way, it wasn’t normal. 

“Where am I?” she mumbled through gagged lips. No answer. Blindfolded, 
she listened with every atom she could muster. No sound but the strange, loud 
ticking behind her head. The man who always seemed to be humming wasn’t 
nearby. She was alone, still caged in that horrifying machine. 

It had been hours since the troll and the supermodel had had her removed 
from the coffin. While her brain was still oozing forward like sludge, making 
only the most obvious connections, Sara deduced that the coffin had been used 
to keep prying eyes away as they smuggled her from place to place. She also 
reasoned that she had taken a series of airplane flights since she was first 
drugged in La Paz and could be just about anywhere now. 

It was cold here. What did that crazy witch call it? Greywolf? What in the 
world were the Copernicus relics, and what did her family have to do with them? 
And of all things, a coffin! What sort of people... 

But Sara guessed what sort of people they were. Not what they were all 
about, of course, but the kinds of things they did. Evil things. Very expensive 
evil things. 

This wasn’t your ordinary kidnapping for ransom. 

At the thought of ransom and the image of her family around the living-room 
table waiting for a call, her eyes welled up. Then her brain sparked again. No. 
Not the living-room table. Roald had taken the children to Europe. Berlin. She’d 
received that message on her phone before she landed in Bolivia. A series of 
messages, even a couple from Darrell a few days later, put them somewhere— 
Italy?—with Roald’s niece and her friend. Seriously? What was going on? What 
in the world was her family doing, traveling across the globe while she was 
transferred from a coffin to a horrible ticking engine? At least there didn’t seem 
to be any more flights for her. She was where her kidnappers wanted her. 

Greywolf. 

Wherever that was... 


Footsteps approached. 

“Please tell me where I am,” she gasped, scarcely more clearly. The footsteps 
came closer. She took in a breath and tried again. “Where—” 

“Hush, my dear. Quiet!” A woman’s voice, her breath hot and stale. 

“Who’s there?” All at once, Sara’s blindfold was lifted and her gag removed. 
She blinked in the light, and the face before her clarified. The woman was her 
age, maybe a few years older. Her dark hair was limp, dangling over her face, 
her clothes filthy, stained. In one hand she held . . . a kitchen knife? Was there 
blood on it? 

“Don’t hurt me, please,” Sara said. “I’ve been kidnapped.” 

“What? No,” said the woman. She placed the knife carefully on the floor at 
her feet, then set about struggling with the chains that bound Sara into the 
machine, but her weak, bruised fingers could do nothing. “I must get you out of 
here,” she said. An accent. Italian? 

“Who are you?” Sara asked the woman. 

“You have... I heard them saying. . . two days only.” 

“Two days? Before what? Who are you?” 

The woman seemed half delirious, her thin fingers shaking, her eyes darting 
back and forth over the clockwork mechanism whose ticking had woken Sara. 
“Two days before the machine does what it does! The clockwork. Look. It 
counts down!” 

“Who are you?” Sara repeated. “And these people? Where is Greywolf? 
Please, you have to get a message to my husband. His name is Roald Kaplan. 
His cell number is—” 

The woman’s fingers froze. She stared at Sara. “Roald Kaplan . . . you said 
Roald Kaplan? You are Sara Kaplan! They took you, too! Because of the relics!” 

“Wait, how do you know Roald—” 

“T will try to find him. I have a friend at Moscow State University.” 

“Moscow? We’re in Russia?” 

Something clanked from outside the room. The door to the upper gallery 
swung open, and the humming man in the lab coat entered in a rush, holding a 
tray and focused on keeping whatever was on it from spilling. The woman 
quickly replaced Sara’s gag and the blindfold. Sara heard her pick up the knife 
and duck around behind the machine. Who are you? she wanted to scream, but 
she let her head drop to her chest as if she were still drugged. She’d read enough 
Terence Ackroyd stories to know to do that. When she heard the man in the lab 


coat humming as he trotted down the stairs to her, and smelled the hot coffee, 
she realized he hadn’t seen the woman. She had escaped. 

Whoever she is, she knows Roald! She’Il find him. She’ll tell him where I am. 
He’ll come for me. Darrell and Wade, too. Soon they’Il come for me! 





CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


Moscow 


Strangely, to herself at least, Becca didn’t freak out after the insanity of the car 


chase. Even racing to Moscow in a smoking, sputtering, nearly windowless 
rental car with a bullet-riddled engine didn’t faze her. And while everyone else 
was either breathless (Lily) or crazy anxious (Wade) or jabbering his head off 
(Darrell) or staring zombielike down the road ahead (Uncle Roald), Becca was 
calm. 

More than calm, she was serene. 

Something had clicked, and her mind was blocking everything out and 
holding a single image. The mirrored outlines of Italy. 

She was certain they were the key to decrypting the Maxim passage in 
Copernicus’s diary, the one marked with the date “xiii February 1517.” 

If they were also the key to the tiny scroll from the Onion Tower, she would 
translate both texts here and now. She would do it in that freezing, smoking, 
cramped Aleko, and she would conjure the astronomer’s words and Maxim’s 
five-hundred-year-old message. 

Badgering Wade and Darrell to shield the diary from the wind, Lily focused 
the tablet in flashlight mode overhead so Becca could work out the double-eyed 
code. 

Like a television chef preparing a delicious dish, she ran her finger along the 
diary page and narrated everything. 

“First, we have the coded passage. Here is the beginning line.” 


Ourn ao froa Ifa atsiu vlali am sa tlrlau dsa... 


“Tf I’m right about the two facing Italys, the double-eyed passage is created 
by sort of braiding the words from the beginning and the end. To decode it, we 
have to separate every other letter into the two halves of the message. So the 
first, third, fifth, and so on give us this line.” She wrote the letters carefully in 
her notebook, hoping she could hold on to the slender thread of how she thought 
the code worked. 


orafolativaimallus 
“And the second, fourth, sixth, and so on, give us this line.” 


unorafasullastrada 


She wrote those letters down beneath the first. She recognized a word in that 
line—strada, for “street”—but it could be meaningless if the backward half of 
the code didn’t work too. 

“Will there be a quiz on this?” asked Darrell. “Or do you want us to know 
this because you are planning to leave us?” 

“Neither,” she said. 

“Good,” said Lily. 

“T just think you should know this stuff,” she added. 

“We should,” said Wade, leaning over her and her notebook. 

The snow had let up a bit, and traffic was faster now. She spied the dim 
lights from skyscrapers in northern Moscow in the distance. Somehow that 
comforted her. 

“So ... since the backward shape of Italy was on the left, or first, if we’re 
reading left to right, the code actually starts at the end of the message. This 
means that o-r-a-f-o-l-a-t-i-v-a-i-m-a-l-l-u-s is backward. Turned around it 
becomes s-u-l-l-a-m-i-a-v-i-t-a-l-o-f-a-r-o.” 

She wrote that down as neatly as she could, bouncing along in a wrecked car 
at eighty miles an hour. She saw a word there, too. “Now, because the passage 
starts with the end of the message, I’m going to guess that the lengths of the 
coded words—O-u-r-n a-o f-r-o-a I-f-a a-t-s-i-u—correspond to the length of the 
words of the final words of the message, starting from the end. In other words, 
four letters, then two letters, four, three, five, and so on.” 

Becca doubted whether they could follow this, but she felt she needed to 
explain it as thoroughly as possible, praying it actually did what she hoped it 
would. 

“So, assuming it means something real, we break up s-u-I-l-a-m-i-a-v-i-t-a-l- 
o-f-a-r-o into words, starting from the end, of four letters, two, four, three, five, 
et cetera. The letters form the words like this . . .” 


sulla mia vita lo faro 


Becca had to pause. She read the separated words over and over, stunned to 
realize that her method actually had worked. She had deciphered the code. 

“What is it? What does it mean?” asked Lily, still holding the light over the 
notebook. “Anything?” 

Becca could barely bring herself to speak it. “It’s the last line of the passage. 
It means, ‘Upon my life I will.’” 

“Astounding,” Roald said from the front. 

“Oh, man.” Darrell breathed out a cloud of cold air. “You did it. You totally 
cracked the cipher.” 

After that, it was short but brain-heated work to translate the first half of the 
diary passage, though a bit tougher to discover exactly where the forward and 
backward messages met. She tugged her woolen hat down low and finally 
finished. Shivering between Lily and Wade, she read the deciphered passage 
aloud, even as the Aleko slowed in the approach to Moscow’s center. 


xiii February 1517. 

One hour ago on the frozen road to Muscovy, Maxim Grek and I were 
ambushed by the knights of East Prussia. 

The battle was brief but fierce. Sword in hand, I flew and struck like a 
Persian dervish. Thirty men came at us. Many will not return to their homes 
this night, but two escaped with a treasure beyond belief. 

“Half of Serpens is in their hands,” I tell Maxim. “I need a strong man to 
guard its other half, to keep it hidden from men’s eyes. From Albrecht’s, from 
Vasily’s as well.” 

“Friend, why me?” he asks. 

“Sir,” I say, “I have sailed with ancient Caesar. This cut above my brow 
was gained when I fought side by side with the great Alexander. These 
bruises on my hands? From crawling through a trench battling iron 
monsters!” 


“Holy cow,” Wade interrupted. “Dad? It sounds like World War One.” 
“What do you speak of?” he asks me. 


“The past, the future, all times between. Maxim, three years ago I 
discovered a device that, used by the wrong men, can be a terrible weapon. 


This is why I have disassembled it. This is why, my friend, I am asking you to 
hide a piece of it.” 

He bows his head. “Tell me, Nicolaus, what would you have me do?” 

I loosen the straps of the bag. The relic falls into my palm. Maxim’s eyes 
widen. “It glitters like Vasily’s jewels!” 


“All told,” I say, “this relic is a construct of nine diamonds, one for each 
star in the Serpens constellation, set in a hinged device of silver. The artifact, 
when whole, breathes like a living thing. It now lies lifeless in my hand 
because its head, three diamonds circling twin eyes of such blue splendor, 
was stolen this night by Albrecht’s men. It is the head that makes the body 
move. It is the head that gives it life. Many have died because of it.” 


“Boris’s story about Albrecht and the crying baby was on February 
eighteenth, five days later than this,” said Lily. “Sorry. Go on.” 


“Serpens, indeed, sounds cursed,” Maxim says. 

“Pain. Loss. Greed,” I say. “These are the serpent’s curse. I am asking 
you to take it with you wherever you go. Where would you like to be?” 

Maxim smiles. “Italy, without a doubt. My days with you and your 
brother, Andreas, in Padua were the happiest of my life. I dream of Italy.” 

“Then bring Serpens with you. And devise a code to speak with future 
friends. You will need it.” 

He nods slowly. “I think backward to what I have said to you, and there 
is my code.” 

“Good,” I say. “Now, Maxim of Athos, will you guard the relic, keep it 
safe from Albrecht and the eyes of sinful men?” 

He blesses me and whispers the words that the first Guardian himself 
spoke. 

“Upon my life I will.” 


Uncle Roald made a sound through his lips. “This is one of the first times 
Copernicus has talked about his journeys. He met Caesar? And Alexander the 
Great? Excellent work, Becca. It’s extraordinary.” He was forced to slow the car 
several streets away from the rental agency. 

“Does the same decryption key work for the scroll, too?” asked Lily. “We 


need to hear from Maxim.” 

Becca studied the first words of the scroll that appeared under the date. 
Laonmd brrea sdmeo Irliar moonro .. . . “I think so. Give me a few minutes.” 

The traffic eased a bit, and Roald pulled the damaged car into the rental 
center garage to the astonished stares of the desk agents. While he endured the 
agents’ screaming and arguing, and a mountain of paperwork, Becca kept going. 
Wade held the diary and Darrell her notebook as she used the same system—two 
sets of words folded into each other back to front—to translate the scroll Maxim 
hid in the Onion Tower. 


xvii January 1556 

Andreas died one brief year after I took the Serpens body from Nicolaus. 

Nicolaus himself has been gone more than a decade. 

I never saw Italy again. Saint Sergius has become my tomb. I prepare for 
death. Then, one day, I have a visitor. 

“T am Rheticus,” he says. “I was the Magister’s friend. Trust me with 
Serpens now.” 

I can tell from his eyes that Rheticus is a good man, but the serpent has 
cursed me. I do not want to give it up. To save my soul, I hand the relic to 
this good man. “Take it.” 

To find the body of the serpent now, follow the man named Rheticus. 

I have done my duty to Nicolaus. 

The shadow of death comes soon. 


Uncle Roald led them from the rental car center into the bitter Moscow night, 
listening while Becca read over the coded scroll. “I remember Rheticus,” he 
said. 

“You took good notes at Uncle Henry’s lectures,” Wade said. “It’s all in the 
notebook. Rheticus came to Copernicus at the end of his life and convinced him 
to publish his proof that the earth revolves around the sun.” 

“So we have to follow him now?” asked Darrell. “Does this mean the quest 
will take us somewhere else?” 

Becca frowned. “It might, if all this is just another layer of the onion.” 

“Possibly,” Roald said. “Rheticus was the one who really made the world 
aware of Copernicus’s brilliance. Interestingly, he came into Nicolaus’s life at 


least twenty years after the relics were hidden. I guess what Maxim is saying is 
that Rheticus knew about the time machine, the relics, everything. We can talk 
this over in the safe house.” 





CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


Terence Ackroyd had booked the Kaplan family into a tiny flat of three rooms. 


It was located on the fourth floor of a building operated as part student hostel, 
part long-term hotel, run by an expatriate Austrian couple in their sixties. Just 
two streets off the broad-laned Teatral’ny Proyezd, the flat was not too far from 
Red Square and the Kremlin, the centuries-old seat of the Russian government. 
Wade tried to imagine a warm room, food, and rest, but he couldn’t. 

In the center is a relic, he thought as he marched through the stinging, almost 
horizontal snow. Copernicus to Maxim to Rheticus to who? One clue to another 
and another, but how far away from the center are we? It seemed to Wade that 
the layers of the onion were all they’d seen so far. What he was certain of, as 
they stomped block after frozen block toward their rooms, was that another day 
was gone, Sara was still missing, and they had a clue or two, but no relic. 

“A few more intersections,” his father called over his shoulder. “Stay 
together.” 

The flat was still a half-dozen snowbound blocks away when, as they tried to 
turn onto Teatral’ny, they found several police vans parked end to end across the 
avenue. A brigade of policemen with automatic rifles was busy cordoning off the 
street at the corner. 

Becca dug into her bag for her phrase book. She sidled up to a group of 
spectators. “What’s going on?” she whispered in halting Russian. The man she’d 
asked said nothing or something unintelligible, then snapped his fingers at a 
uniformed policeman, who trotted over. 

Wade’s first thought: What if the police are looking for us? 

But the officer took only a brief glance at them and jetted off some harsh- 
sounding words, one of which Wade recognized: Lubyanka. The Soviet prison 
Boris said he had spent time in. It was just up the hill from them right now. 

“Lubyanka Square is the scene of some kind of protest against the 
government,” Becca told them. They now heard yelling and raucous singing 
from up the street. “He said it’s none of our concern, and we should go away.” 

“But our flat,” Lily said. “And I’m frozen, and my poor feet. The ground is 
cold—” 

“Nyet! No go here!” The policeman scowled, making a show of regripping 
his rifle for effect. “All you, go away!” 


Roald pulled them back, smiling to the officer as he did. “If we can’t get 
there this way, we can’t,” he said under his breath. “We don’t want to get tangled 
up with the authorities. All they have to do is check with passport control, and 
who knows what the flak is from our performance at the monastery? Let’s 
backtrack until we find an open street. I’m sure they’re not just closing off a big 
part of the city where people live. I have a street map. Let’s try another way.” 

They slid back among the streams of people moving down Teatral’ny 
Proyezd from Lubyanka Square. Wade’s father studied the map to find a side 
street that might swing them back around to their flat. The sidewalks were iced 
over, narrowed by mounds of shoveled snow. When they reached the end of the 
street, police vans were parked end to end one way across that road, too, while 
on the far side of the street another crowd was assembling. 

“Ts this the same demonstration or another one?” Lily asked. “What now?” 

Someone barked out loudly on a bullhorn. A banner unfurling awkwardly 
among the protestors seemed to galvanize the growing crowd into movement. 
The thump of footsteps, a roar at first, quickly became a kind of rhythmic 
thunder. A flag appeared suddenly. 

“What is this, Les Miz?” said Becca. “We shouldn’t be here, Uncle Roald.” 

“Let’s make our way around the crowd to the far end of the block,” he said 
firmly. “Don’t get separated. Always have one another in eyeshot. Yell out if 
something happens. Look for signs for Teatral’ny Proyezd. That’s the street our 
flat is off of. Teatral’ny. Ask if you need help. Use your phones if we get 
separated, but don’t get separated, but here’s cash and change in case,” he said, 
dividing up the currency he had in his pockets. “The demonstration can’t last all 
night. Stay close. Come on.” 

Wade’s father began weaving along the sidewalk, his hand up for them to 
focus on. But the crowd was large, spilling beyond its original shape and rolling 
like a wave now. 

Darrell nudged Wade’s arm. “Look.” A group of men in black parkas and 
wool caps emerged from the crowd. They were moving slowly toward them. “I 
don’t like this.” 

Following Wade’s father, the kids pushed through the stragglers on the 
fringes, when the police abruptly moved into position behind the vans, like 
soldiers defending a wall. 

Wade expected to hear the crack of gunfire any second. “Dad, maybe we 
should—” 


The men in parkas weren’t visible now. Wade’s attention was taken by a tall 
flat-faced man in a long overcoat who snapped orders to the officers crouched 
behind the cars. He was bald and had a bushy black mustache. The police shifted 
not only behind their cars but on both sides of the avenue. A second bullhorn 
squealed angrily. The front of the crowd stopped, but the back kept pushing 
forward. The shouting was punctuated by screaming now. 

“Wade, get over here!” his father yelled, and Wade saw the mustached 
policeman spin around on his heels as if he’d heard Wade’s name—seemingly 
impossible in all the noise. The man stared in their direction until he fixed on 
Wade. The men in parkas were there again, too, striding toward Wade. Oh, no. 
No. 

Lily threaded her way through the crowd. Wade saw Becca’s ponytail 
swinging. They were together, at least. Where was Darrell? The protestors were 
moving again in waves. He swam against the tide of bodies, trying to reach the 
girls, while Darrell was suddenly deep in the crowd, abreast of their father. The 
demonstration was all around him now and frightening. Strange faces yelled 
angrily. He felt a punch in his side. Spittle sprayed his cheek. He looked up. The 
men in parkas were closer. But his father wasn’t where he’d last seen him. 

Jumping to see over the crowd, he yelled, “Dad!” then heard a sudden loud 
pop. Becca whirled around toward him, cringing, while Lily slid past a cluster of 
protesters to Darrell. There was his father again, reaching backward for them but 
being dragged farther away. Wade muscled through the crowd and snagged 
Becca’s sleeve. “Bec, let’s get out of this. There’s a subway over there 
somewhere.” 

“You want to eat? Now?” 

“No, a metro!” Wade said. “We can ride it back to the flat—” 

They broke free of the jostling bodies and ducked between close-set stone 
buildings, hurrying to where the subway arrows pointed. He searched the crowd. 
His father, Darrell, and Lily were already across the street, looking back to find 
him and Becca. Wade waved his arms, but they didn’t see him. There was 
another pop, then a shout. He couldn’t see the men in parkas. Groups of 
demonstrators were spilling around quickly as if they would start running. Then 
Wade spied the stairs. Together he and Becca entered the heated subway. He held 
her by the hand, afraid without his father and the others, but responsible for 
himself and Becca. When they reached the bottom of the stairs, heat washed 
over them, and being underground had never felt so good. 


“This is like Boston a little,’ Becca said nervously. “They call their subway 
the T.” 

“Good. Then you lead.” 

She cracked a smile. “I think we follow the noise down the stairs.” 

After paying for tickets with pocket change, and snatching a color-coded 
map of the subway system, they jumped down the nearest steps to the platform. 
They huddled behind a vending machine for minutes before boarding the first 
train that came screeching to a stop. It was immaculate and filled with 
passengers. 

“Tf this station is called Okhotny Ryad, we’d better get off at the next station, 
wherever that is,” said Becca, reading the map on the subway wall. “It’s pretty 
far anyway. We’ll either walk back or take a cab to the flat. Maybe the 
demonstration will have moved on by then.” 

“That was crazy, huh?” Wade said. “Those guys were chasing us, weren’t 
they?” 

“I didn’t see them, but Darrell seemed to. There were so many people.” 

They were crammed together face-to-face in the standing-room-only car. It 
was a sea of thick coats, knit caps, shopping bags, and teetering bodies as the 
train lurched forward. Wade wasn’t sure exactly why, but he suddenly wanted to 
say something comforting to Becca. All he came up with was “How’s your 
arm?” 

She cradled an area between the elbow and shoulder of her left arm. “It 
itches, so that’s a good sign, right? Like it’s beginning to heal?” 

“Good,” he said, trying to smile. The truth was that her bandages, when he’d 
glimpsed them under her coat, were dark, as if she had bled some. “We need to 
find another clinic to have it looked at. The Austrian couple who run the hostel 
will know where to go.” 

She shook her head. “I don’t want to slow us down—” 

“Becca. You won’t. We need to protect you.” Was that comforting? He didn’t 
know. He tried to follow up with something more promising than what he was 
thinking when the tunnel outside the windows brightened, and the train began to 
slow. 

“We’d better get off,” she said, rummaging through her bag. “The next stop 
is way beyond Red Square, and too far to walk back. And I actually don’t think 
we can hail a cab. I must have lost my phrase book in the crowd, and I didn’t get 
to the taxicab page. We don’t want to end up even farther away.” 


Wade snorted a laugh. “Agreed.” 

He eased through the passengers to be ready to jump off when the train 
stopped. Before it did, the door from the next compartment opened with a breath 
of air, and Wade’s heart thumped. The tall policeman with the bushy mustache 
pushed in. His gray overcoat flapped open to reveal a thick leather strap across 
his chest. He gripped something like a phone in his hand, reading it and then 
staring into the crowd. 

“Becca...” 

“I see him. Did he follow us down here? He’s either with the police .. . or 
he’s part of the Red Brotherhood.” 

“Or both. Watch out for guys in black parkas.” 

The train screeched to a stop. The doors groaned aside. Wade instinctively 
took her arm, but it was the wrong one. She winced, and he let go. He jumped 
onto the platform and turned for her, but a block of people pushed past him into 
the car, and Becca was forced away from the doors. 

“Becca—” He tried to push his way back onto the car, but she was crowded 
even farther from the doors. He couldn’t get on. She couldn’t get off. The 
whistle sounded. The doors began to close. “Becca!” Then the mustached man 
jumped from the rear door of the car onto the platform. With a single look at 
Becca, Wade charged away into a warren of tunnels as the subway roared off 
into the dark. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


Snow was falling heavily when Wade stumbled up the metro stairs to the street. 


The flakes were large and wet and flying in his face and down his neck. He 
pulled his woolen cap low and ran up the sidewalk to the nearest comer. His shirt 
was soaked through. Everything was soaked, though his chest was a block of ice. 
He looked back. No one else came out of the subway. He searched the 
intersection. 

“Wait!” someone yelled in English. Or was it “Wade”? He didn’t look back. 
Panicking, he hurried down the sidewalk, slipping, nearly falling. He reached the 
next intersection. Footsteps thudded behind him. Several sets. Running this time. 

At the first break in traffic, he tore across the wide avenue to a park on the 
other side. He ducked behind a shuttered kiosk. The mustached man paced the 
far corner, his overcoat flapping and flapping, scanning the intersection. Was he 
the one who had called to him? Why would anyone “wait” for someone pursuing 
him? 

Trying to keep the kiosk directly between him and the tall man, he made 
himself small and ran as quietly as he could in the opposite direction. He soon 
found himself in a maze of grim gray buildings that resembled a movie set for 
the apocalypse. 

He ducked into the first side alley he saw. Narrow, barren. Cold. 

He’d lost his breath and couldn’t get it back. Not from running so much, but 
deep inside. As if his lungs were failing him. 

“Wait!” the voice called. 

He stormed deeper into a cement quadrangle and glanced back, and 
something told him to turn at the first corner. He slipped on the ice, smashing his 
knee on the pavement. The pain speared up his side. On his feet again, turn, and 
down the passage, then turn again. His legs were lead. The snow was heavier, 
wetter. He started to remember the warmth of Rome, that night outside the 
Museo Copernicano, when they’d slept under the stars. Of being together with 
Darrell and Becca and Lily. But there wasn’t enough of his brain to do anything 
but run. 

He was running on bone. He stumbled to the end of the alley, hoping for an 
outlet. There was none. It ended in gray stone, a coffin of concrete. Heavy 
footsteps crashed behind him. Many more than before. Twenty paces behind 


him. Ten. Five. Three. 
Wade rested his head on the cold cement wall, then spun around with a cry 
—“Help me!”—as a group of men in hooded coats closed over him. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


Becca raced through the slushy streets. The demonstration had broken up as 
quickly as it had formed. She found the safe house, but Wade hadn’t returned. 

Roald was on the phone to the police, getting nowhere. 

“They have him,” she gasped. “The police or the FSB or the Brotherhood. 
They took him!” She told them everything, and Darrell started doing his caged- 
animal thing. He eyed the tiny window of their room as if he was going to jump 
out of it. Then he shot her a look as if it was somehow her fault that Wade 
wasn’t there. As if she should be lost, instead. 

She understood. Brothers. She was nearly as close to Lily as she was to her 
own sister, Maggie. If anything happened to her... 

“T couldn’t get off the train,” she said. “The crowd was pushy, and I—” 

“We know, Bec,” Lily said, patting her hand. “It’s not that—” 

“Of course it’s not that!” Darrell practically shouted, then breathed out 
sharply. “It’s this dumb freezing place. Wade could be anywhere—” 

The door swung in. Becca jumped for it, but it was a man in a parka and 
black combat fatigues and boots. Behind him were several other men dressed the 
same. “Put down the phone,” the first one said to Roald. “Gather things. Come 
with us. No time.” 

“But—” Roald began, the phone halfway to its cradle. 

Darrell shook his head crazily. “No! I’m not leaving! Pm not going 
anywhere without Wade!” 

The lead man pulled his pistol out of its holster. “No words. Put down phone. 
Chief Inspector Yazinsky has ordered us to bring you to station.” Becca then 
watched as the man did an odd thing. He put a finger to his lips, and whispered, 
“Red Brotherhood are entering lobby downstairs. They are coming. We do not 
want firefight in building. Please. Hurry.” 

And that was it. She went electric and so did everyone else. They threw their 
things together. The men—were they even real police?—shut off all the lights 
but one and hovered at the windows and doors, guns drawn. 

The man made a hissing noise. There was a shout from outside their room. 
The men at the door crouched. A shot exploded through the door frame and 
crashed back out the window. The men at the door returned fire. 


“Stair escape through bathroom,” the lead man said. He pushed them 
efficiently through the room and into the bathroom, where he slammed the 
bottom sash up as far as it would go. Eight inches. Not enough. He raised a 
jackboot and kicked it out entirely. Glass splattered onto an iron landing. “Mister 
first,” he said, “then others.” 

Roald slipped through the opening into the whirling snow and waited on the 
landing for Becca and Lily. They took the iron steps down to the next landing 
and the next, while Darrell followed with the officer. An unmarked car was 
waiting at the bottom. The gunfight above had stopped and been replaced with 
yelling and the sound of multiple sirens approaching through the snowy streets. 

“Who are you?” Roald said as they were hustled into the back of the cruiser. 
There was no answer. The driver started up, the electronic door locks engaged, 
and the car slid away, leaving the officer who had helped them on the street, 
trotting into the hotel, his weapon raised. The cruiser was nearly around the 
corner when Becca felt the air shudder. Glass and wood and fire blew like a 
rocket’s ignition out of their room, showering the street with flaming debris. 

Darrell screamed, “They bombed our room! Those freaks bombed our 
room!” 

A second blast blew fire out everywhere. The cruiser picked up speed and 
they were on another street and another. More sirens. The driver tore through 
several blocks north from the safe house, down the hill from Lubyanka Square, 
whizzing past the ragged remains of the demonstration, slowing only as they 
entered a wide plaza. In the center of the plaza was a big box of a building. 
There was a range of brightly lit double-arched windows across the front and a 
heavy square tower sprouting from the roof. The area in front of it was filled 
with taxicabs. 

“This is . . . I thought we were going to the police station,” Roald said. 

Becca read the sign: JIEHMHIT'PAJICKUM BOK3AJI. “What is this place?” 

“Leningradskiy train station,” the man said in English. “You leave on next 
train.” 

“Dad, what is this?” Darrell cried. 

“No talking now,” the officer said. He pulled the cruiser to the front of the 
building and, without looking at them, electronically unlocked the doors. 
“Inside. Officer will find you. Go. Now!” 

They stumbled out into a tumult of circling cars and still heavier snow. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


The bag over his head had been the worst. Wade could barely stomach the 


smell of someone else’s face and hair and breath so close to his own. 

Even now he spat out a greasy thread. “Gross. . .” 

The room was tiny, a small box, four feet by nine feet—he’d paced it out— 
with only a padded bench in it. It was a cell smaller than Maxim’s. They’d thrust 
him inside and slammed the door behind him. He’d torn off the bag immediately 
and thrown it on the floor. That was—what—two hours ago? Longer? Was it the 
middle of the night? 

The stained bag sat on the floorboards, a lump of gray canvas. Floorboards. 
Not a concrete floor. In the dim light of the hanging bulb he studied the narrow 
oak boards set in an angled pattern, one next to another, like the weave of a 
fancy overcoat. 

His breath left him. 

Parquet. 

“I’m in Lubyanka prison.” 

His heart sank, then squeezed tight, and something wrenched up his throat. 
He wanted to cry. He pounded on the door with his fists. “Let me out. I’m an 
American! You hear me? You can’t do this! I’m an American citizen!” 

No answer. But the mustached man knew who Wade was anyway. Of course 
he did. He and a handful of large, hard men had cornered him, bagged him, and 
pulled him into a car. Boris’s words came back to him. Car take you to 
Lubyanka. 

He remembered Lily telling them how Saint Dominic was the patron saint of 
those who were falsely accused. Like Sara? Yes, like Sara. Thinking that actually 
gave him hope. He was locked up, but alive. And Sara was, too. She had to be. 

Wiping his face, Wade paced the cell front to back, door to bench, three and 
a half steps, turn, then three and a half steps back. He tried to find a place of 
calm inside him. If there was silence, if he was alone, he could make use of it. 

So far, they had nothing. They didn’t have a relic yet. They had nothing but 
words. But it wasn’t just a mess of unrelated words. It wasn’t random. It was a 
kind of history, where things from here and there were connected and made a 
picture. 


It was like . . . what? 

A constellation, his astronomical brain told him. 

Isolate the things I see. Put them in order. Make the connections. Bring all 
the stories down to points of light. 

He stooped to the floor and ran his fingers along the floorboards where they 
met the wall, looking for a nail or something sharp. Nothing. Then he 
remembered. The tooth. He slipped his hand into his pocket and pulled it out. 
Black, chipped, dead. The tooth of a martyred Guardian, perhaps. A victim of 
Galina Krause. It was the perfect thing to use against her. 

With the tooth pinched between his fingers, Wade scratched a letter into the 
wall. 


C 


That was for Copernicus. In 1517 he gave the body of Serpens to Maxim—M 
—who at his death, in 1556, gave it to Rheticus—R—who died in 1574. But the 
other thing that happened in 1517 was that the nephews of Albrecht—A—stole 
the head of Serpens. Albrecht himself died in 1568, a generation after 
Copernicus’s own death in 1543. 

So what did that look like? It looked like this: 





Strangely, reducing the confusion of his thoughts to a clear drawing calmed 
him. It really did look like a constellation, the shorthand for a long story. A story 
reduced to glowing points of light, which then became the story again. 

His breath slowed. His panic ebbed. Moving from there to there to there was 
progress. It gave him a direction. 

“So now we have two questions,” Wade said to himself, pocketing the tooth. 
“Where did the head go after Albrecht, and where did the body go after 
Rheticus?” 


Keys jangled outside the door. It burst wide, nearly smacking him in the face. 
Before he could see anyone, he was spun around and his wrists were shackled 
behind his back. The canvas bag, wet now and smelling of mice, was dropped 
over his head again. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


Daren was stone. He refused to move or set foot in the Leningradskiy train 


station. “We’re not leaving without Wade. First Mom, now Wade? We’re not 
leaving.” 

“We’re not going anywhere,” his stepfather said. “I’m calling the embassy 
right now. I don’t know who Chief Inspector Yazinsky is, but authorities or no, 
we need help here.” 

Before Roald could locate the number, a short older man in a gray overcoat 
hanging loose over a suit and tie—obviously a policeman or secret service 
officer—pushed out the station doors into the parking lot. “Please close the 
phone, sir. The inspector wishes no calls. Not from your phone. We cannot take 
chances. Please . . .” Roald looked shocked but didn’t resist. The man pulled the 
cell from his hand, swiped it off, removed its battery, and pocketed it. “Follow 
me, please.” His grip on Roald’s arm was apparently strong, as he tugged him 
forcefully to the door. 

“Uncle Roald—” Lily started. 

“Do as he says.” 

Cursing to himself, Darrell reluctantly followed him into the station. 

It was an enormous open room with a lighted arcade running down each of 
the long sides. Hundreds of people wove across the floor from end to end, even 
at that time of night. The air was filled with the din of voices and footsteps, the 
rumbling of wheeled suitcases, and overlapping announcements in Russian, 
English, and French. The incessant clink and clatter from late-night restaurants 
and snack bars added its own kind of roar in his ears. Beneath it all rolled the 
thunder of the rails running from the station out into the countryside beyond 
Moscow. 

“Wait here one minute,” the officer commanded, and strode several feet 
away. 

Becca huddled together with Lily and Darrell. All of them were mumbling, 
afraid, trying to be logical, but everything they said came down to some crazy 
version of “What in the world is going on?” 

Then Lily’s cell phone rang. “Who’s calling me?” she answered. “May I help 
you?” 

The voice on the other end was slow and faraway. “I’m calling from the 


morgue.” 

“Abhhh!” Lily screamed, and dropped the phone. 

“What!” Becca cried. 

“Tt’s the morgue! Someone’s dead!” Lily scrambled for the cell phone, but 
Darrell tore it from her fingers and punched the speaker button. 

“Hello? Hello? Are you there? Is it Wade? Is it my brother? Is he . . . dead?” 

“Dea...1...not...” The voice was faint, crackly. 

“Can you please speak up,” Roald said into the phone. “Is this the morgue? 
Are you calling from the morgue?” 

“...an Library,” said the suddenly familiar voice. “The Morg .. . an Library. 
In New York City. Is this the Kaplan family?” 

Darrell buried his head in his hands, practically sobbing. “Good God.” 

Roald said, “Hello, you are Dr. Billingham, I presume? This is Roald 
Kaplan. We’re just . . . never mind. Do you have some news for us?” 

“Tamamess...,” Rosemary said, “... enger for Julian Ackroyd. He says 
his fa... ther has business in London, but will arrive in Mos...cowon Sun... 
day morning. There is news, he says. Are you under . . . standing me?” 

“Thank you,” said Roald. “Thank you so much!” 

“That’s not... all,” Rosemary said. “Last night there was a robbery . . .” 

“Oh, my gosh, Vela!” Lily said. 

“.. . attempt at the library. Of course, nothing was taken. The police are 
hunting for a Germ . . .” There was a long few seconds before “. . . an man and 
three French ass... ociates. That’s .. . all. Good day.” 

The short officer returned and drew them swiftly down the perimeter of the 
room toward the far inside corner. He scanned the crowd like a hawk, but gave 
no answer to Darrell’s—or anyone else’s—urgent questions. 


At the same time an unmarked automobile motored swiftly from one snowbound 
street to the next. The car made constant turns, approaching a yellow-towered 
public building three times before turning away to begin another series of 
zigzags and cutbacks. 

Chief Inspector Simon Yazinsky sat in the rear seat. He tugged one end of his 
bushy mustache and turned to the passenger sitting next to him. 

“Truly, Wade,” he said in lightly accented English, “my sincerest apologies 
for the filthy bag. A bit dramatic, I know. Lubyanka, as well. All of it. It was for 
your own safety that you remained anonymous. You see, in Russia the Teutonic 


Order and its allies here, the Red Brotherhood, are everywhere and powerful. 
Your visit to Saint Sergius alerted the Brotherhood. They planned to use the 
demonstration as a cover to kidnap you. I had to intervene. For your own safety, 
you must leave the city.” 

Wade nodded slowly, desperately trying to take it all in with the fraction of a 
brain he had left. “So you arrested me because the Brotherhood was after us? 
The men in black parkas at the demonstration?” 

He nodded. “Although I have a distinguished rank in the FSB, even after I 
scooped you up, I wanted no one to see you. I can trust my friend here behind 
the wheel, but few others on my staff. I must also inform you that there has just 
been an attempt on the safety of your family. An attack and explosion in your 
rooms.” 

“Oh, my gosh, are they—” 

“They are fine, and waiting nearby.” 

The car drove smoothly from street to street. 

“You were following us, tracking me from the beginning,” Wade said, 
feeling more and more brain coming back to him. “How did you know to do 
that?” 

Chief Inspector Yazinsky cleared his throat. “The Circle of Athos has been 
aware of you since your arrival at Sheremetyevo airport.” 

Wade thought back. “The guard who stopped me at the passport control? 
What was her name... I. Lyubov?” 

“Cousin Irina,” he said, smiling under his mustache. “Carlo Nuovenuto—you 
know him—sent encrypted pictures to the Guardians in Europe and elsewhere. 
The clearest image from the fencing school in Bologna was of you. We have 
eluded our pursuers, and here we are.” 

The building with the tower reappeared once again, and this time Wade saw 
its blazing letters. 

JIEHUHT PA JICKUM BOK3AJI 

The driver pulled up to it. “The train to Saint Petersburg,” Inspector 
Yazinsky said. “The station is quaintly still named Leningradskiy.” He leaned 
across the seat to Wade, and his voice went low. “The Circle of Athos comprises 
a handful only, while the Order is a kraken of great size, a monster. Even with 
our precautions, we must be careful when we enter.” The inspector reached 
across Wade and opened his door. It swung out into the cold. Wade stumbled out, 
then followed the man into the station. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


Wade was bewildered by the massive, brilliantly lit hall. It was elegant and 


insufferably loud. His father was not visible; neither were Becca, Darrell, and 
Lily. He didn’t like it. The roar of noise and movement could drown out any 
number of dangers. 

“Be careful,” the inspector repeated. “This way.” 

His senses on high alert, Wade followed the inspector, hugging close to the 
side of the huge open room. They went under one of the two large arches to an 
office door. “Railroad security,” the inspector whispered. 

“Are they Guardians, too?” he asked. 

“Guardians? No. But they are friends, even if they do not know exactly why 
we’re here.” The inspector knocked three times, paused a moment, and then 
knocked twice more. The door opened, Wade entered, and his shoulder thudded 
with a series of blows from behind. He went into an immediate crouch, but 
hands were suddenly all over him, spinning him around. 

“Wade, Wade, Wade!” 

Darrell, Becca, and Lily wouldn’t let go of him, as if he’d been missing for a 
year. He coughed out, “I’m okay, I’m okay,” a hundred times, but they barely let 
him breathe. 

When he finally pulled away, his father wrapped him in his arms. “Wade, we 
were worried sick about you!” 

“Really, I’m okay,” he said. “I heard there was a bomb.” 

They told him about their last-second rescue from the safe house, then that 
Terence was on a jet flying to them right now. It was several minutes before 
Wade could properly introduce them to Chief Inspector Yazinsky. 

“T apologize for all the secrecy,” the inspector said to them, nodding at a 
short, smiling security officer. “The reason you are here is twofold. As I told 
young Wade on the way over, the Red Brotherhood has closed in, and you must 
leave Moscow. But this is what you might wish to do anyway. Dmitri?” 

The short officer stepped forward. “One hour ago, we arrested someone at 
the station, coming in on the train from Saint Petersburg. No identification, no 
story. A vagrant, we thought. Or worse. She was armed—” 

“She?” said Darrell. “A woman?” 


“Not your mother,” said Inspector Yazinsky. “We are certain. Continue, 
Dmitri.” 

“She was armed,” the officer continued. “And she bears bruises on her face 
and hands. She is dehydrated, weak. She is being treated right now for shock, 
exposure to extreme cold, exhaustion, cuts, bruises, frostbite—” 

“Oh, my gosh,” said Becca. 

“Who is she?” Roald asked. 

Dmitri lowered his head. “The woman will not speak to us. She will say 
nothing.” 

Roald looked at the inspector, then back at the short officer. “Then, I’m sorry, 
but what does this have to do with us?” 

“She will say nothing, sir,” the officer continued, “but your name. Roald 
Kaplan.” 

“Dad!” said Wade. “Who is it?” 

“Allow me to bring you to her,” the officer said. “The station clinic is this 
way.” 

The inspector motioned them through the door, and they hurried down a very 
narrow corridor toward a white circular sign beaming with a flickering neon red 
cross. The short officer turned the knob, then bowed at the doorway. 

“T take my leave of you here. She has been sedated, but is awake.” 

The clinic inside was clean and spacious for a railway station. It smelled of 
chemicals and food. In a cubicle surrounded by thin curtains sat a low hospital 
cot. A woman lay on it, her arms connected to tubes, her hands and feet and 
cheeks bandaged. No, it was not Sara. It was, in fact, no one Wade recognized, 
but his father let out a gasp. 

“Tsabella! Isabella Mercanti!” He knelt to the cot and gently took her hand. 
Her eyes flicked open, then closed again. “Isabella,” he said, “it’s Roald... .” 

The children watched as the woman slowly turned her face to him. “Roald? 
Roald!” She reached for him, but the tubes held her back. She started to cry. 

Isabella Mercanti was the Italian professor Wade’s father had told the 
children to meet in Bologna last week. She was the widow of Silvio Mercanti, a 
member of his father’s old college circle, Asterias. When she had gone missing, 
and even her university hadn’t heard from her, they had all presumed the worst. 

Wade felt his knees give way. He plopped into a chair next to a rolling cart. 
On the cart were instruments, bloodied gauze bandages, and, strangely, a kitchen 
knife. Why was Isabella Mercanti in Russia, of all places? And on a train 


originating in Saint Petersburg, four hundred miles from here? 

Was this anything but another weird layer of the onion? 

“Some water, please,” his father said, and the inspector stepped into the next 
room. “Isabella, tell me what happened to you? Why are you in Moscow?” 

“I saw her,” she whispered. “I saw Sara...” 

Darrell knelt to the cot. “My mother? Where is she? Is she okay?” 

“She did not escape, not like me,” she said, taking a sip of water. “But yes. 
Alive. In a horrifying castle many kilometers outside Saint Petersburg.” 

“When did you see her?” Becca asked. 

“Tt is after midnight now? Then yesterday,” she said. “Yes, yesterday. She 
was Captive. In a tower. I could not get her out of the thing. I wounded a soldier. 
No, not a soldier. A brute, an animal. Maybe he died. I do not know. I stab him 
and escape.” 

Wade glanced back at the knife on the cart, then at Becca. She was staring at 
it, too, wiping her cheeks. 

“T run barefoot to a small city. Far, many hours away. People pity me, get me 
to train in Saint Petersburg, pay for me. I come here. I have friend in Moscow. 
Sara”— she paused, looked at Darrell—“your mother is in a. . . device. 
Horrible. Big device.” 

Darrell stood and pounded the nearest wall. “What kind of device? Tell us!” 

“Let her speak,” Roald said softly, cradling Isabella by her shoulders. 

She sat up, her eyes wild. “I only caught a glimpse of the machine. Then a 
man comes in. I have to run. Sara is a prisoner of clockwork. Something happens 
at midnight some days from now. No, not some days. Sooner. It is Saturday in 
the early morning, yes? Then tomorrow. Sunday at midnight. That is what I 
heard them say.” 

“Mom is being tortured?” Darrell slammed his fist once more on the wall. 

“No, not tortured. It is clockwork. Gears and wheels.” 

“What does the machine do?” asked Lily. 

“T don’t know!” Isabella answered. 

“Do you know where the place is exactly?” Roald asked. 

Isabella shook her head. “I hear some things. A German woman. Young.” 

“Galina Krause,” muttered Wade. 

She nodded. “I hear her voice. She say, ‘Der Hölle Rache’? It is German, but 
what is this?” 


No one knew. Becca asked for Lily’s computer. 

“And I hear one word. The name of the horrible place where we are held. A 
fortress. It is called . . . Greywolf.” 

“Greywolf.” Roald rose to his feet and began to pace around the cot. 
“Inspector?” 

“T do not know of it,” he murmured, dragging his phone from his pocket. “I 
will find out.” 

“Dad, we’re going to get Mom right now,” Darrell said slowly and in a 
whisper. “It’s nearly three a.m. Saturday morning. Only forty-something hours to 
Sunday midnight. We have to go get Mom before that machine does anything to 
her.” 

“We will,” Roald said firmly, looking deeply into Darrell’s eyes. “We will. 
We’ll find out where this Greywolf is, and we’ll go for her. Pll phone Terence to 
change his flight plans and meet us in Saint Petersburg.” 

Isabella was breathing more easily now. “I cannot go back there and I do not 
know the way. Roald, I am sorry. But I must return to Italy as soon as possible. 
My husband discovered a secret before he was murdered. That is why the Order 
took me. The clue is in our apartment in Bologna. I must go there as soon as 
possible to protect it.” 

“Oh, man . . .” Becca stood, Lily’s computer tablet quivering in her hands. 
“Boris’s ticket. . .” 

Wade turned to her. “Ticket? You mean to the opera in Italy? What about it?” 

“Der Holle Rache kocht in meinem Herzen,” she said. “What Galina said. It 
means ‘Hell’s vengeance boils in my heart.’ It’s a line from The Magic Flute. 
The opera in Venice that Boris had a ticket to see. He was going there Saturday 
night. Tonight! Galina is going there, too! That’s what she meant when she said 
those words. She must have heard that Boris was going to meet someone, and 
now she’s going! We have to go to Venice!” 

Wade felt the tooth in his pocket. Aleksandr. Boris. Andreas. Nicolaus. The 
connection between brothers. “A message for Boris. It was about the relic. A 
message about Serpens, maybe. We need to know what someone wanted to tell 
Boris—” 

Darrell shook his head vehemently. “No we don’t. We’re going to Greywolf. 
Dad, I don’t care where Galina’s going. Mom is tied up in some death machine, 
and we’re going to save her. We’re not leaving Russia!” 

“Darrell, calm down,” his stepfather said. “We’re not going anywhere. We’re 
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not 

“Dr. Kaplan.” The inspector cleared his throat. “May I make a suggestion? I 
feel responsible and will make the trip to Italy to escort Dr. Mercanti home. If 
you approve, I will also escort anyone who wishes to go to Venice for the 
rendezvous. I will protect them as if they are my own. Clearly the Circle of 
Athos cannot keep you safe against the Order here. I suggest you continue to 
Saint Petersburg. I will personally provide all assistance to ensure Dr. Mercanti’s 
safety. Perhaps Wade and another of the children should accompany us, to 
follow through on the meeting at the opera house. We will then return together. I 
leave it to you.” 

Wade knew the gears were moving in his father’s head. His dad would never 
want to split the family apart. But now that there was a deadline in one place and 
a clue in another, they might have to. “Dad,” he said, “the inspector might be 
right.” 

His father looked at him, then at the others, and finally at Isabella. “What do 
we think?” he asked softly. “Isabella, I know it’s a lot to ask, but what do you 
think about stopping in Venice before you go home to Bologna? With some of 
us. I think we need to know what will happen in Venice tonight. Can you—” 

“Yes,” Isabella said quietly. She sat up more firmly, her bandaged feet resting 
on the floor. She teetered a little, but took a deep breath and steadied herself. 
“Yes, Roald, of course. Thank you, Inspector. I will help as much as I can. It is 
my place to do so. My husband was a Guardian. This makes me one, too.” 

“Wade, girls?” his father asked. 

“Venice,” said Lily. 

Becca nodded. “Venice.” 

Darrell looked at Wade. “Dude, go. We’ll have Terence. Plus, you’re kind of 
klutzy and will probably slow us down.” 

Wade knew it was Darrell’s attempt—a weak one—at humor. But it allowed 
him to say what he felt he should say. “All right, then. Venice.” 

Becca passed the tablet back to Lily. “Airlines...” 

“Oh, I know,” she said, smiling over the screen. “Five tickets to Venice. Trust 
me. We’ll be there in plenty of time for the opera.” 

“Darrell and I will go to Saint Petersburg,” Roald said. “We’ll find out where 
Greywolf is. And we’ll find Sara. We will.” 
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CHAPTER FORTY 


Saint Petersburg; Venice 


Later that morning, following the appearance of Isabella Mercanti, Darrell and 


his stepfather sleeplessly took the train to Saint Petersburg. 

After Chief Inspector Yazinsky had seen to it that Roald’s cell phone was 
returned to him, the first call he made was to Terence Ackroyd, who said he 
would meet them in Saint Petersburg. The investigator Paul Ferrere and a 
colleague from Paris were on their way there, too. 

For his part, Chief Inspector Yazinsky searched but could discover nothing 
about Greywolf from official sources. Neither could he promise much Guardian 
help in the northern city, beyond the offer of the name of a low-level aide at the 
seldom-visited Railway Museum, “because of their extensive maps of the 
Russian frontier. Pray you find Greywolf listed on one of them.” 


Because of Isabella’s condition, it was several hours before she felt well enough 
to fly. Once she gave the go-ahead, Lily booked them all—the inspector, 
Isabella, Becca, Wade, and herself—on the earliest nonstop to Venice. It would 
leave at two p.m. Given the time difference, Venice being three hours earlier 
than Moscow, the three-and-a-half-hour flight was scheduled to arrive 
midafternoon. That would leave them five solid hours before the opera 
performance on Saturday evening. 

“Venice is quite different from Rome or Bologna,” Isabella said as they took 
their seats on the flight. “But I have always loved it there. So will you.” 

Lily felt they could trust Isabella. One of the marks of Guardians seemed to 
be that they didn’t press, they didn’t force, they didn’t make you feel as if you 
had to do or feel or tell them something. That was plain in Copernicus’s 
conversation with Maxim. He asked; he didn’t force. Maxim agreed anyway. 

Upon my life I will. 

“The relic we’re searching for in Russia is called Serpens,” she told Isabella. 
Remembering that Isabella’s husband, Silvio, was a friend of Uncle Roald’s, she 
added, “I’m so sorry your husband passed away.” 

Isabella shook her head. “Silvio’s murder was disguised as a skiing mishap. 
He was murdered by an agent named Markus Wolff. I know you know him. It 


was Silvio’s obsession with what he called ‘number twelve’ that got him killed. 
There is a mystery about the twelfth—the final—relic. It is somehow odd and 
unlike the others.” 

“Wolff hinted at the same thing in San Francisco,” Lily said. “He said that 
what the twelfth relic is, is the answer to everything. What did Mr. Mercanti find 
out?” 

Isabella frowned. “I know little, but he was close to discovering something. 
The Order thinks I know what it is. The answer lies hidden in our apartment in 
Bologna. I will find it. For Silvio, I will find it.” 

“We know how terrible the Order is,” said Wade. “The death of my uncle 
Henry—Heinrich Vogel—pulled us into the relic hunt in the first place.” 

“Heinrich was a good man,” she said. “I was calling him when I was 
kidnapped.” 

“Thanks to him, we have one relic so far,” said Becca. “But Serpens is in two 
parts, and we have neither, which isn’t good.” 

“But neither does Galina, yes?” said the inspector. 

“Right,” said Lily. “And that is good. Really good.” 

“Maybe having lots of layers to the onion are all right, after all,” Becca said. 

It was warm and sunny when they arrived at Marco Polo Airport, a small and 
clean affair built out over the water six and a half miles north of the city. Lily 
shed her coat at the earliest opportunity. Though brisk in late March, Italy was 
already showing signs of spring, and after so much cold Lily began to feel, as 
they all did, thawed out, rejuvenated, alive. “No more hunching against the 
cold,” she said. “I can stand straight up for the first time in days. No more 
windburn, either. Or frozen fingers.” 

Maybe best of all, they weren’t being followed yet. Galina might already be 
there, but likely didn’t know that they were. 

Becca seemed to be beaming. The attention to her wound by an intern at the 
railway clinic where they first saw Isabella, and a set of fresh bandages, had 
obviously made her feel better. And hopeful. They all felt that, too. 

“The south,” Becca said. “The sun feels so amazing.” 

Isabella was feeling better, too. She had eaten two large meals since they’d 
found her in the clinic, had called her friends in Bologna, had slept like a stone, 
and was anxious to return home as soon as possible. Chief Inspector Yazinsky 
tried to persuade her to take a police escort back to Bologna, but two friends 
from her university met her at the airport. After a long round of good-byes and 


tears and hugs, Wade said, “Thank you for everything you are doing. You are the 
most amazing person... .” 

“So are you,” Isabella said. “So are you all. I will call your father, Wade, 
when I reach Bologna. You will all see me again.” 

They left Isabella with her friends to await a connecting flight. 

Then, at a little after three o’clock, after using Terence’s Ackroyd’s credit 
card to withdraw euros from an airport ATM, the kids and Inspector Yazinsky 
climbed aboard a launch called a vaporetto for the hour-long water ride into 
Venice. They settled into seats by the windows facing east and were soon 
motoring past long strips of land that Lily’s maps told them surrounded and 
formed the giant Venice lagoon. 

“This is great,” Becca said. “We can almost pretend we’re tourists.” 

“Almost,” said Wade. “We should blend in, but be alert to everything.” 

Lily knew this was true. They were seriously the furthest thing from being 
tourists. None of what they saw, heard, or thought about was what a tourist saw 
or heard or thought about. Everything meant something on their quest for the 
relic. After all, would this strange place, so far from everything they were 
learning in Russia, give them the vital information they sought? 

She hoped so. 

The vaporetto slowed and sidled into the dock. They emerged by a series of 
walkways and ramps into the Piazza San Marco—Saint Mark’s Square. 

Now that it was midafternoon on a warm day, the area was thronged with 
tourists. It was almost too much for Lily not to run over and talk to fellow 
Americans, but it was out of the question, as the inspector kept telling them. 

“We are undercover,” he said, “as much as a Russian inspector and three 
American teenagers can be undercover.” 

The immense domed Basilica di San Marco loomed over the square on one 
end. Adjacent to it was the Doge’s Palace, a colonnaded structure with rose- 
shaped cutouts and a long gallery of pointed arches. Everywhere else were 
outdoor cafés and stalls selling postcards and scarves and every kind of souvenir. 
Pigeons constantly fluttered up and settled here and there across the stones. And 
then there were the canals: wide avenues of water between blocks of buildings, 
and narrower inlets down the side streets, alleys, and passages. 

“So beautiful and warm,” said Wade, making notes about the sites in his 
notebook. “Strange sensation. My fingers don’t actually ache.” 

“Going back will be hard,” said Lily. “Mostly on my toes.” 


When they entered the plaza between the twin pillars of San Marco and San 
Teodoro, Becca stopped dead. Against one side of the piazza stood a tower 
whose main feature was a giant twenty-four-hour astronomical clock. The face 
of the clock was brilliant blue, the numbers around its face—Roman numerals, 
of course—were gold, and at the center stood an unmoving, dull-colored globe 
representing the earth. 

“Tt is pre-Copernican, is it not?” asked the inspector. 

“It is,” said Becca. “The earth is in the center of the clock, as if the sun were 
revolving around it.” 

“Kind of my line,” said Wade, nudging her. “But exactly right.” 

“The tower is called the Torre dell’Orologio. Saint Mark’s Clock Tower,” 
Lily said. “Built in 1497.” 

The fiery, smiling face of the sun was mounted on the hour hand. The face 
was divided into several concentric discs, which, they guessed, turned at 
different speeds to reflect the movement of the sun and the moon around the 
earth. The moon was an orb sunk halfway into its circling disc, and turned on its 
own axis. Half the orb was blue, the other half gold, and when it revolved, the 
golden half illustrated the phases, from new moon to full and back again. 

“Tt’s so beautiful,” Becca said. “It makes you think that astronomy—and 
Copernicus—are everywhere.” 

“They are everywhere,” the inspector whispered as he scanned the piazza. 
“But Galina is here as well. Let us lay low until the opera.” 

That brought Lily and the rest of them back to reality. They weren’t tourists. 
They had never been tourists. 

After finding reasonably priced clothing shops, where they bought a few 
scarves and a necktie each for Wade and Inspector Yazinsky, they hid out the rest 
of the day. 

At twenty minutes before nine, under stars glittering like jewels against the 
blue Venetian sky, they arrived at the old opera house, hoping to peel away yet 
another layer of the onion. 





CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


Saint Petersburg 


Near the intersection of Rimskogo-Korsakova and Sadovaya Streets stood 


Saint Petersburg’s Central Railway Museum. 

To Darrell it was a world of dust. A bright young man who looked like he did 
everything from cataloging ancient maps to mopping the floors ushered them 
into a large, frigid room known as the Cherepanov Archives. The collection 
included virtually untouched and unexamined historical and topographical maps 
from the last one hundred sixty years of railway exploration. 

Narrowing their search was Isabella Mercanti’s vague but vital clue 
—“Greywolf”—along with a surprise lead the detective Paul Ferrere had 
brought from Paris: an unidentified private jet had been tracked into the 
wastelands north and east of the city. 

One hour earlier, Paul had met them at the train station and introduced his 
colleague. “My right-hand operative, Marceline Dufort,” he said. 

“Dufort?” said Roald as they headed for a taxicab. “Are you related at all to 
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“I am Bernard’s sister,” she said. 

Like Isabella’s husband, Bernard Dufort was another original member of 
Asterias, and a Guardian. His murder in Paris had led directly to the death of 
Heinrich Vogel—Uncle Henry—which had then led the Kaplans to become 
involved in the relic hunt. 

“Wow, we’re pleased to have you with us,” said Darrell. “Thanks for 
helping.” 

At the museum, Marceline located a large map from 1852 and spread it out 
on one of the many worktables in the main map room. “Let us begin with this.” 

Paul traced his finger across it, north from Madrid. “The jet that Galina 
Krause flies is a Mystere-Falcon,” he said. “On a full tank, the Falcon has a 
flying range of two thousand kilometers. If she flew from Madrid to here, she 
would have to refuel, most likely in Berlin, where we know she has a private 
airstrip. Assuming that she did not refuel again, a straight flight from Berlin to 
the Saint Petersburg area would have landed her no farther than this area.” 

He circled a two-hundred-mile region of forests and hills to the northeast of 


the city. “Because we believe the fortress was a former headquarters of the KGB, 
and thus within heavily monitored airspace, no present-day satellite map we 
could find shows its exact location. That is why our search of old maps may 
provide our only real evidence of Greywolf’s existence.” 

Darrell felt upbeat for the first time in days. “We’re getting closer, Dad.” 

“I think so, too.” 

They each took a different group of maps and scoured the region, with, at 
first, little luck. Then Darrell found something. He thought he found something. 
While searching a crusty French map from 1848 of the forests of the Republic of 
Karelia—in the center of Galina’s flight zone—Darrell found himself squinting 
at the tiniest inked writing he had ever seen. Inside a series of concentric circles 
meant to designate a hill were six almost invisible letters. 

Chat. L.G. 

“What does chat mean in French?” he asked. 

Marceline smiled. “It means ‘cat.’ Where do you see this?” 

He pressed his finger on the map. Marceline saw what he was pointing at, 
and her smile dropped. “No, no. Chat means ‘cat,’ but chât with a period and an 
accent like this means it is an abbreviation. It could mean château. ‘Castle.’” 

Roald was by his side now, bending over the map. “What could the initials 
LG mean?” 

“Ah!” said Paul, sharing a look with his colleague. “Your son has found 
something. LG are not the initials for a person. LG very probably means loup 
gris.” 

“Dad?” said Darrell. 

Roald instantly put his arms around him. “Loup gris is ‘grey wolf.’ You 
found your mother, Darrell. You found her!” 





CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


Venice 


The Gran Teatro opera house was a simple stone box with four columns 


separating large, dark-paneled entry portals. 

Now that they were hiding behind the base of a large statue of a man in 
armor, knowing that Galina would soon be there, Wade was a mess of nerves. 
His senses were raw. Everything meant something. Nothing meant nothing, and 
he needed to take in every detail. 

“Let us wait and watch,” the inspector whispered. “Once everyone enters, we 
will lose ourselves in the crowd.” 

“T feel so out of place,” Becca said. 

“No way,” said Lily. “We’re as important as anybody. More important, I’d 
say. Just think about what we’re doing. Who else in this crowd is after an ancient 
relic and a murderer and is a Guardian and is going to see a famous opera? 
Nobody but us. Not that anyone will ever know, because real heroes don’t seek 
the spotlight, but we’ll know.” 

“You’re starting to talk like Darrell now,” Wade said. 

“He must have infected me,” she said. 

At ten minutes before nine, four boys in feathered costumes descended the 
Stairs, ringing hand bells. This was the signal that it was time to enter the opera 
house. 

“That is our invitation,” the inspector said. “Let’s find our box. Be alert.” 

Weaving into the crowd, the four ascended the stairs and were greeted by 
two smiling attendants in muted uniforms. Presenting their ticket, which was 
apparently good for up to eight people, they entered the lobby. A wide and tall 
flight of carpeted stairs stood ahead of them. It led to the upper seats. 

“Box Three-Seventeen is on the third tier, halfway up,” Becca said, holding 
Boris’s ticket. “I feel like we’re approaching the scene of a crime now that Boris 
is... you know.” 

Wade nodded. “Me, too. Everybody, keep your eyes open.” 

“And ears,” said Lily. “This is an opera, after all.” 

“Well said,” added the inspector. 


They were finally shown to scatola del teatro 317 by a woman in a maroon 
suit. She unlocked the door and let them into a narrow room opening up to the 
inside of the theater. A heavy velvet curtain hung from the ceiling of the box, 
separating the hallway door from the seats. 

When Wade gently pulled the curtain aside, he gasped. “Are you kidding 
me?” 

From the square outside, the plain facade of Gran Teatro La Fenice gave 
little hint of the opulent and enormous theater inside. The walls were painted 
gold. Sconces of spherical lights outside each box shone like fairy bulbs on the 
orchestra-level seats below. Dozens of boxes on five levels were filling up, while 
hundreds of people moved about in the aisles below. The orchestra pit was 
peopled by black-suited musicians, tuning, playing scales and melodies, 
chatting, or calmly waiting for everyone to sit. 

Their box opened onto the hall like its own stage, while the box itself was 
luxury Wade had never experienced before. Beside the velvet-covered railing 
were eight tufted armchairs aimed at a precise angle to the stage. The chairs were 
gold and white and reminded him of the furniture in Terence’s apartment in New 
York. As if the theater weren’t showy enough, a heavy crystal chandelier hung 
from the center of the ceiling, bathing the hall in brilliant, warm light. It blinked 
once, twice, and they sat down in the shadows of the box and waited. 

Wade knew Mozart, of course, though Bach, being so mathematical, was his 
favorite composer. Still, he was eager to hear The Magic Flute and wished 
Darrell were there with him to appreciate it. On the other hand, he wanted to be 
discovering the location of Greywolf with Darrell and his father in Saint 
Petersburg, too. He decided to phone his father. It went to voice mail. He tried 
Darrell and that too went to voice mail. 

Five minutes passed. No one entered the box from the hall. The lights 
dimmed. The last remaining guests took their seats; everyone quieted. 

“T hope they find where Greywolf is,” Wade whispered. 

“They will,” said Becca. 

“T believe so, too,” said the inspector. “Let me tell you, I will be happy to get 
you back together with them as soon as I can. I am far out of my comfort here. 
But hush now. It begins. Eyes open.” 

The conductor waved his baton several times, and the audience’s quiet turned 
to utter silence. It was an amazing moment, but nothing like the one that 
followed, when the conductor flicked his baton up. 


Coming from such profound silence, the initial chord of the overture was 
thunderous and deep, a call to attention and an invitation to the mystery to 
follow, as if to say, Wake up! Listen, and you’ll hear a fantastic story... ! 

From that instant on, Wade was hooked. 


Whenever Becca heard a piece of music that touched her somehow—and The 
Magic Flute’s overture was exhilarating and deeply moving—she wanted to 
share it right away with her sister. Maggie was far more musical than she was. 
As soon as she made it back to Austin, and everyone was safe again, Becca 
would share this, too. 

The overture ended with booming chords, kettle drums, and bright strings, 
and the audience applauded wildly. This lasted several seconds, until the 
conductor raised his baton high once more, and the hall quieted again. 

With intimations of danger, the stage curtain lifted on a scene of stylized 
rocks in a wilderness of mountains. A man named Tamino came in singing 
urgently. The insistent strains of violins rose and fell behind him. Still singing, 
he pulled an arrow out of a quiver and shot it offstage. 

The arrow reminded Becca that they were looking for Galina. She scanned 
the rows of spectators below. But would the leader of the Teutonic Order be 
sitting among them? No, she’d be moving around like a cat, in the halls, maybe 
in the high seats, searching. 

The children in the audience shrieked with delight. A green, scaly, 
outrageously horned, and slightly comical serpent appeared. A serpent, of all 
things! 

With human feet obviously visible below the scaly hide, the serpent opened 
its mechanical jaws. It belched out a cloud of red smoke, as if it were breathing 
fire. It lunged awkwardly at the man, who shot more arrows. Then the serpent 
wounded the man. He fell. At the same time, three cloaked figures emerged from 
behind one of the strange rock formations. They carried spears, and—singing, of 
course—they stabbed the serpent, who fell over in a heap, which set the children 
cheering once more. 

Despite the opera’s comedic elements, Becca saw another story unfolding. 
The evil serpent was Albrecht. Copernicus was the archer, and the three 
mysterious helpers who slayed the serpent were none other than the Guardians. 

Becca glanced over at Lily and Wade. Their mouths were open, their eyes 
fixed on the stage. She tapped Lily’s hand. 


Lily turned to her. Her cheeks were wet. “It’s so. . .” 

“Tt is!” Becca whispered. 

The opera was performed in German, but the supertitles were in Italian. 
Either way, only Becca and, from the look of it, Inspector Yazinsky understood 
the story, though it was easy enough to grasp the action. After the serpent- 
slaying scene, there appeared a comical friend of the archer. This was the bird 
catcher Papageno, a scruffy-looking guy laden with birdcages. Birdcages! She 
thought of Boris again and grew sad. Though parts of the story were funny, it 
was hard not to see it as deadly serious. The story centered on a flute with 
magical powers, but its true meaning was in the trials of the young archer and a 
young woman who was the captive of a bunch of evil people. That, too, was like 
their life right now. 

Sara was the captive. 

After what seemed like a short while but was nearly an hour, Wade leaned 
over to her and Lily. He was frowning. “If no one’s going to show, maybe the 
message for Boris is hidden in the box somewhere. Or maybe we’ve been fooled 


” 


The hall door whooshed open behind them and the velvet curtain twisted 
aside. An older woman in a gown stood there, clutching the curtain, her face as 
pale as ice. Inspector Yazinsky rose instantly. “Madam, you are hurt?” 

“Where is Boris?” she gasped. “Galina Krause .. .” 

“Boris is dead,” Wade said, rising from his chair. “Galina killed him. Is she 
here—?” 

The woman stumbled forward, tearing the curtain from its rings. She fell 
awkwardly toward the inspector, then slid to the floor among the chairs. The 
black handle of a knife protruded from her side. 

“She...took...it...,” the woman gasped. 

“Tt? Boris’s message?” asked Wade. 

The inspector bolted out the door into the hall. “PU follow Galina.” 

“TIl get a doctor!” said Wade, and he ran out of the box with the inspector. 

“Help is coming,” Lily said to the woman as she and Becca knelt next to her. 

“T never knew what the message meant,” the woman mumbled. “Only Boris 


. the clock . . .” Her voice faded as the music continued. 
“What clock?” asked Lily. “Did you have a clock for Boris?” 
“Midnight . . .” The woman’s eyes glazed, and breath rushed out of her 


mouth. 


“Oh no. Oh no.” Becca leaned over the railing. “Doctor!” she cried. “We 
need a doctor!” People in the neighboring boxes tried at first to shush her. 
“Medico!” she shouted. “Abbiamo bisogno di un medico!” 

The music stopped raggedly. Faces stared up from the orchestra and the 
stage. The rear door of the box opened. Wade rushed in with a handful of 
medical personnel. 

“Galina stole the message, a clock,” Lily said. “Where’s the inspector?” 

“Following her. Come on!” Wade took Becca and Lily by the wrists and 
pulled them after him. “She’s escaping, but we can catch her.” They pushed 
against the crushing flow of people running to box 317. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


Wade was out quickly enough to see Inspector Yazinsky racing after Galina 
down a set of stone steps leading to the water. Galina flew like a shadow around 
a comer and vanished. Wade panicked. She reappeared on the stone landing. 

“Ts she alone?” asked Becca “I don’t see—” 

“Not likely,” said Lily. “Not if there’s a relic at stake.” 

But is the relic here? Wade wondered as they tore down the steps to the 
inspector. Or was Galina in Venice only to intercept the message meant for 
Boris? And a message about what? From whom? Galina wouldn’t take this side 
trip from Russia by herself. Then where were the others? The Italian faction of 
the Order they hadn’t seen yet? 

They reached the water just as Galina hopped into a waiting motorboat. The 
man at the helm didn’t look like an agent of the Order, but he gunned the engine 
loudly, and the boat roared away. The inspector waved to the boats, calling in 
Russian. They didn’t move. 

Becca pushed down the steps in front of him. “Un motoscafo! Presto!” 

One started up his motor and whirred quietly toward the landing. “Si? Per 
dove?” 

Becca pointed down the canal. “Seguire quella barca!” 

The pilot wagged his head from side to side when the inspector drew out his 
badge. Then Lily waved a ten-euro note at him. “Sì! Sì!” he said. They jumped 
in. He threw the boat into gear. 

What Wade hoped would be a high-speed chase was anything but. The canal 
outside the theater, Rio delle Veste, was narrow and clogged with scores of black 
gondolas moored along the sides. Slicing past them, Galina’s boat nearly tore 
one of them in half. 

“Faster!” said Wade. 

“Is electric motor,” the pilot said. “For eco, yes?” 

“That woman stole something from us!” Becca snapped. “Chase her!” 

“Si, but, la polizia,” said the pilot. 

“T am the polizia!” boomed the inspector, slapping his badge again. 

“Not here you not,” the driver said. 

Lily pushed two more bills into his hand. “Go!” 


The pilot shrugged and hit the accelerator. They made up some of the 
distance, but Galina’s gas-powered boat was pulling away. Then, seconds before 
it vanished around the corner, she turned back, her hair flying around her face. 
There was a silent flash of light from the vicinity of her hip, a splash, and the 
sound of a thud striking their motorboat below the waterline. 

The inspector tugged out a small pistol. “Keep your heads down!” 

“Che cosa?” the driver cried out. “No, no—” 

When Galina’s own driver realized she was firing a gun, he cut the engine 
and began shouting at her. So, he wasn’t one of her agents. She whipped her gun 
at him, and he splashed noisily into the canal. She took the wheel herself. 

“Please!” Becca urged. “It’s life and death!” 

“Death of motor license!” the pilot said, even as he jammed down the 
accelerator. 

They trailed Galina left onto the curving Rio dei Barcaroli. Pedestrians on 
the bridges overhead shouted in punctuated phrases—curses, Wade was certain 
—but their boat sped underneath, barely squeezing past gondolas that looked 
suddenly like bobbing coffins. Galina yelled out something in Italian, and dark 
figures swarmed out of the shadows on the sides of the canal and darted across 
the bridges, taking aim with pistols. 

Shots slapped dully into the water in front of their boat. The pilot swerved 
once, twice, eluding them, and made it past the bridge. Galina’s boat thundered 
north onto the Rio di San Luca. Wade saw an approaching marker leaning over 
the canal like a dented street sign. Rio Fuseri. “She’s heading for the Grand 
Canal. We can cut her off if we go right.” 

“Please,” the driver said. “Too much traffic. Too much police launches. Is 
forbidden.” 

“TIl deal with them,” said Yazinsky. “Do as Wade says!” 

Another ten euros from Lily and the driver roared into the Rio Fuseri, 
picking up speed as they lost sight of her. 

“This better be the right move,” Lily growled. “We could lose her 
altogether.” 

“We won’t,” Wade said, hoping he was right. Galina had stolen what they 
needed desperately—without leverage, his stepmother was in more danger. He 
wasn’t going to leave Venice without it. The canal was blocked at the next 
intersection with a mangle of gondolas. The driver sped right, then turned left 
behind the great piazza. They could see the domes of the basilica lit up like giant 


festive balloons. 

They zigzagged right, then left and left again, away from the piazza, and 
burst suddenly out onto the Grand Canal in a wide sweep of spray. The famous 
Rialto Bridge arched over the water straight ahead. And there was Galina, 
headlights glaring, speeding toward them from the opposite direction. Her face 
was pale, angry, startled. 

She cut her engine suddenly. Wade studied her face, her strange, hypnotic 
eyes glinting in the canal lights, the hanging lamps, the lacquered hulls of the 
gondolas, the lights from the houses looming over the water. Time seemed to 
pause for a second. He saw in her eyes that she would do anything to avoid 
being caught. 

Shoot them all dead, if she had to. 

Then it was over. She gunned the engine and aimed toward them. 

Inspector Yazinsky aimed his pistol. “Full speed ahead!” 

“Sul serio?” their driver spat. He matched Galina’s speed, his motor 
whirring like a top, then tried to steer away when he realized she wasn’t going to 
stop. Too late. The boats scraped each other horribly, and Wade found himself a 
bare two feet away from Galina. His legs took over, and he leaped from their 
boat right onto the deck of hers. 

An instantaneously stupid move. He crashed to his knees, then staggered to 
his feet, pain knifing up his legs. Galina whipped him across the face with the 
side of her hand. Her hand! 

It was ice-cold and strong as steel. It flattened him. He tried to climb to his 
feet, but she had the engine at full throttle. He thudded awkwardly onto the deck, 
half on and half off the boat, water spitting into his face. He arched up again. 
“You! Always you!” she cried, kicking his legs out from under him. 

He slammed back to the deck but managed to swing his arm around, 
clamping onto her leg. He pulled with all his strength. She fell to the planks. The 
engine idled while the wheel was locked in an ever-widening turn. 

“Wade!” Becca yelled from somewhere. “You—” 

“Stop at once!” the inspector bellowed at Galina. 

Wade couldn’t hear the rest. He grasped at Galina’s hand, trying to force the 
gun away from her, when he saw a shiny disc on the deck. The clock! She had 
dropped it! Releasing Galina, risking that she would turn the gun back on him, 
he dived for the clock with both hands, when she swung her gun at his head. It 
was like being struck by a baseball bat. He was up and over the side, half falling, 


half jumping, and fell headfirst into the canal. 





CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


ce 
Wade! Omigod, Wade!” 


Becca was half out of their boat as it drew alongside, grasping at the water 
with the inspector. Wade flailed and splashed like a drowning man. Together 
they lifted him out. 

“I have it,” he gasped, spitting out a mouthful of canal water. “I... 

“Here come the police launches,” said Yazinsky. 

“Galina took off,” Lily added. “She’s gone. We can’t get stuck here. Come 
on.” 

Becca draped her jacket over Wade’s shivering shoulders, and she and Lily 
squashed him between them. Their awesome driver, to whom Lily gave another 
twenty euros, motored them quickly to the nearest landing. Hurried away by the 
inspector, the kids disappeared into the crowded streets just as the Venice traffic 
police arrived with sirens blaring. 

At the first corner, Wade stopped hobbling along. “Wait,” he said. “Look.” 

When he showed them what he had stolen from Galina, Becca recognized it 
instantly. “That’s a souvenir of the Saint Mark’s clock. The astronomical clock in 
Piazza San Marco. The messenger said it was a clue for Boris that only he would 
understand.” 

“She also said ‘midnight,’” Lily added. 

“Tt’s nearly midnight now,” Yazinsky said. “Do you think that Boris was to 
go to the clock in the piazza?” 

Wade shivered in Becca’s jacket. “I don’t know. But there’s probably 
something with the clock that we need to see. There are bells, right? Chimes? 
Maybe something will happen when they ring at midnight, something that Boris 
was supposed to see.” 

“Quickly, then,” the inspector urged. 

They zigzagged through the streets, the inspector leading them along the 
fringes of any piazzas they had to cross, joining bunches of tourists as a shield. 
They saw neither Galina nor any agents she might have in Venice. Four minutes 
before midnight, they emerged from the Salita San Moise, through the 
colonnade, and into Piazza San Marco. Even at that late hour, the crowds were 
heavy and noisy. Soon the bell atop the tower began to chime, struck by two 
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monumental bronze figures with hammers. Twenty-four slow, momentous peals 
that seemed to roll beneath the stones under their feet and out into the lagoon. 

At the fading of the last of the echoes, everyone resumed their strolling and 
talking. Becca, Wade, Lily, and Inspector Yazinsky just stared at the clock. A 
minute passed, another minute, five minutes. 

“Nothing’s happening,” said Lily. “What did the messenger mean? 
‘Midnight’? Are we supposed to go up there and find something behind the 
clock or in the mechanism or something? What’s the message? Don’t tell me we 
have to climb up there... .” 

“T can get us in, if it comes to that,” Yazinsky said. 

On a whim, Becca hurried over to a vendor’s stall just closing up. She 
quickly found souvenir clocks similar to the one meant for Boris. But they were 
not identical. She called them over. “These souvenirs are trinkets, not nearly as 
detailed as ours is. Ours is metal, not plastic, with movable faces and all. It’s 
much more like the real one.” 

Wade took Boris’s clock from her. Even before being aware of it, his fingers 
started working the miniature like a Rubik’s Cube, twisting and turning its 
various faces and dials, trying to match its faces to the one on the tower, setting 
the time to midnight. 

A shrill whistle sounded from the motor launch landing along the water’s 
edge. It would soon make its final run to the airport. 

“We should go,” said Lily. 

“Hold on,” he said, still working the miniature clock, shifting its movable 
parts to show the exact moment of midnight. Nothing happened. It was a dead 
metal toy in his hands, until he twisted the tiny moon’s face a fraction backward, 
so less gold peered out of its face. Then—click—the back of the clock sprang 
open in his palm. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


Under the warm blue-black sky, her heart thumping at this new discovery, 


Becca studied the device in Wade’s palm. Inside its open cover were four 
unusual characters—not inscribed, but scratched, roughly, as if in haste. 


SAET 


t TR 
Nee 
= 

“They are not Cyrillic,” Yazinsky said. “I have never seen such marks.” 

Wade moved the clock closer to the nearest lamplight and turned to Becca. 

“Don’t ask me,” she said. “I was going to ask if they’re math symbols or 
something from physics maybe.” 

He shook his head. “I don’t know all the symbols in trigonometry—my dad 
does—but these aren’t any astronomical or mathematical symbols I’ve ever seen. 
Hieroglyphics, maybe?” 

Becca didn’t think so. 

“Tf Darrell were here,” Lily said, “he’d go, ‘Aaatheee.’ Because if you squint, 
the letters almost look like they could be A-T-H-E—” 

Becca breathed in sharply. “Boris was a scholar of dead languages. This 
message was meant for him. A dead language from some old civilization. Oh, 
what did Boris say at the restaurant about it . . . ? Wade, your notebook.” 

His cell phone buzzed. “Here.” He gave her the notebook. “It’s Darrell. It’s 
three in the morning there!” He switched the phone on speaker. “Darrell, what’s 
going on—” 

“Greywolf is a creepy old castle,’ Darrell interrupted, his voice hoarse, 
faraway, gloomy. “We checked it a dozen different ways on lots of crumbly old 
maps, and we’re sure. It’s two hundred miles from anywhere. Plus it’s, well, 
never mind. You have to meet us in Saint Petersburg. Pulkovo Airport it’s called. 
We’ll fly from here. What’s happening down there?” 


“We got a little wet,” Becca said. “Mostly Wade. Galina stole the message 
meant for Boris, but Wade fought her and stole it back. We don’t know what it 
says yet.” 

“Don’t tell Dad about me fighting her,” Wade said. He took a breath. 
“Boris’s contact in Venice was attacked by Galina. We had to leave her. I don’t 
know...” 

“The Order is taking out the Guardians, one by one,” the inspector said, 
leaning in to the phone. 

“Ts there any word about Mom?” asked Wade. 

“Just get here as soon as you can, that’s all.” 

The call ended with that grim statement. The launch blasted its horn once 
more for passengers. 

“Come, come,” Yazinsky said. “There’s no reason anymore to remain in 
Venice. We must return to Russia.” 


An hour later, the four of them were in their seats on a small jet ascending from 
the Marco Polo Airport. After a brief layover in Moscow, they would arrive in 
Saint Petersburg at dawn on Sunday. The day of the midnight deadline. 

At which time a weird machine would do something horrible to Sara. 

“Listen to this,” Becca said, studying Wade’s notebook. “Boris said that a 
world-famous code was solved when he and his brother were young and living 
in Siberia. That must have been in the 1950s. He said that A and B was a kind of 
joke to them. And they sent coded messages ‘even when we grow up.’ What do 
you think that means? That A and B was a joke?” 

Lily nodded. “I’m typing it all in—Boris, Aleksandr, A, B, dead languages, 
Siberia, the whole business.” 

Wade stared out the window down at the receding lights of Venice. Only 
from up there could he truly see the serpentine shape of the Grand Canal that he 
had fallen into, winding away through the narrow streets of the city. “Aleksandr 
is dead, so someone else sent Boris this message in their old code.” 

Lily let out a long slow breath, her fingers poised over the tablet’s screen. 
“Well . . . there was something called Linear A and Linear B, ancient languages 
discovered in the early twentieth century. No one has cracked A, but Linear B 
was decrypted in the 1950s.” 

“When Boris and Aleksandr were boys,” said Becca. 

“Tt is a wonder to watch you work,” the inspector said. “You are rather 


amazing.” 

“Thanks,” said Lily. “We’re learning.” She hit another link, then another, 
started scrolling and scrolling, then stopped. “Yes, oh, yes! This is it. The 
message inside the clock is written in Linear B. Look.” 

She flipped the tablet around for everyone to see. 
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“The note for Boris uses the symbols of Linear B,” she said. “Each symbol 
translates to the sound shown underneath each character.” 





The four characters of the message . . . translated to... wo ro ku ta. 

“What’s worokuta?” Becca asked. “Lil, again, please?” 

She typed that in. “There’s ‘Wirikuta.’ It’s a site sacred to the Wixarika 
Nation, Indians in Mexico. It’s supposed to be the place the world was created 
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“No,” Becca said. 

“It’s not where the world was created?” asked Wade. 

“No, worokuta is not Wirikuta,” she said, “because there are actual Linear B 
symbols for ‘wi’ and ‘ri,’ but the message uses the ones for ‘wo’ and ‘ro,’ which 
means that whoever sent it was saying something else to Boris.” 

They looked to the inspector. “I am sorry. I wish I could tell you what 
worokuta means, but I studied criminal justice, not dead languages. It means 
nothing to me.” 

They all went quiet. Their most recent rest had been on the flight to Venice, 
many long hours before. Since then, the attack on the Guardian messenger at the 
opera, the canal chase, the enigma of the clock’s strange code, and Darrell’s 
gloomy message had left them drained and exhausted. 

They really needed to rest. 

But Wade knew they never would. 





CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 


Saint Petersburg 
March 24 


Daren stared from the windows of the arrivals hall at Saint Petersburg’s 


Pulkovo Airport as he had without pause for nearly three hours, hoping every 
incoming flight would be his brother’s jet from Venice by way of Moscow. 

His stepfather was pacing as usual, but Darrell found himself frozen to the 
spot, unable to do anything but scan the sky for incoming aircraft. He feared that 
the moment he left his post, or moved a single atom of air, the last three hours of 
fruitless waiting would reset and begin again. 

Greywolf was a centuries-old fortress buried in evergreen forests and rocky 
terrain more than two hundred miles from where he was standing. His mother 
was a prisoner there, trapped inside a device that was ticking down to midnight 
that night, a mere fifteen hours away. 

But if Galina Krause had kidnapped his mother as ransom to force them to 
give her Vela—and Serpens, if they had it—why, Darrell asked himself, why was 
his mother in a machine ticking down to something horrible? 

Why kill my mother? 

What does the machine do? 

A flurry of people broke into the baggage area. Looking exhausted, dragging 
luggage, they swarmed across the floor. Then he saw three people weaving 
through the crowd, running when they could, followed by a tall mustached man. 
There was Lily’s worried face. Then Wade’s. Finally Becca’s. There was no 
reunion, no time for one. 

“Terence will be here soon,” Darrell said, hurrying to meet them. “Flying one 
of those NetJet thingies, a private plane from London. He’s a pilot. A good one, 
they say. Anyway, Greywolf is an old castle, two hundred miles outside the city. 
An hour’s flight. Once we get started.” 

“Darrell found the fortress,” Roald told them. “We confirmed and double 
confirmed it, but he found it first.” 

“Tt’s that brain.” Wade gave Darrell a soft punch in the arm. “Every once in a 
while, he blows out the cobwebs, and it works. It even surprises him. Not us, 
though.” 


Darrell wanted to laugh, but he couldn’t make himself. All he saw was his 
mother’s face and it—a giant clockwork machine . . . gears and wheels. . . 
“Greywolf is a horrible place. But we have help.” He nodded toward the two 
investigators, who were busily checking their computers. “They’re coming with 


” 


us. 


Terence landed at noon, two hours later than expected. He’d had to switch jets at 
the last moment, for one with a greater flight range. 

“So sorry,” he said. “But the delay gave me time to consult with the archivist 
at the Ministry of Defence in London. She discovered a rare aerial snapshot of 
the area taken in 1941. It’s apparently the last clear photo of the place before the 
Soviets completed camouflaging the grounds. The image indicates a private 
landing strip on the Greywolf property.” He enlarged it on his phone. “Pray that 
the strip is still functional.” 

As soon as his jet had refueled, the Kaplans, Paul, and Marceline took their 
seats in the cabin and Terence in the cockpit. The jet was a sleek winged missile 
with a single large cabin, and a half-dozen swivel chairs and low tables. 
According to Terence, it was quite fast and nimble. 

“There’s an arctic blast roaring down from Finland,” he said from the 
cockpit. “We’ve no time to lose if we’re to stay ahead of it.” 

Within minutes, the jet was speeding down the tarmac. It lifted off into a 
bleak gray sky, even as the first wave of snow moved in from the west. Darrell 
checked his watch. It was 1:07 p.m. Ten hours and fifty-three minutes to 
midnight. 





CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 


Republic of Karelia, Northwest Russia 


Now that they were on their way to Greywolf—all eight of them—Lily 


wondered if they would bust into Galina’s creepy lair with guns blazing and 
bombs booming. Well, guns, anyway. The two private investigators were 
huddled together, checking and rechecking their weapons. 

“The Red Brotherhood will be in force,” Paul Ferrere said. “We must expect 
a battle.” 

“We will shield you to do your work,” said Marceline. 

Our work, Lily thought. We know that Sara’s there, caged up in a machine 
with gears and wheels and junk—whatever that is. But is the relic there, too? 
And what about worokuta? 

Becca and Wade were furiously consulting their notebooks to put that latest 
clue into place. Lily knew that soon her digital fiddling wouldn’t cut it anymore. 
The relic hunt, the Sara hunt, would soon become physical. Analog. Trekking 
through the trees and rocks and snow. Not Lily’s area of intelligence officering. 

But right now she was ready for the next digital problem they might throw at 
her. 

“Anything?” she asked. 

Wade tapped a page in his notebook. “There are words I must have gotten 
wrong when Boris was talking. He said ‘log punked.’ Remember that?” 

“T do,” said Darrell. “He and Alek sent messages to each other ‘even in log 
punked.’” 

“Well, I know I got it wrong,” said Wade, “but does anyone remember it 
better?” 

Lily had forgotten log punked. Probably because she’d been too busy 
deciding which of Boris’s eyes to respond to. 

But Uncle Roald tilted his head as if searching the air between their seats. 
“You told me Boris said he grew up in a labor camp, because that’s where his 
father was sent after the Second World War, right? Well, the Soviet system of 
labor camps was called the gulag. It’s an anagram of some kind, but the ‘ag’ in 
Russian is a common thing. Maybe Boris was saying l-a-g something, not I-o-g 
something. Whatever that might mean.” 


“Ts that enough to start?” Becca asked Lily. 


“Since you asked so nicely . . .” But no sooner had Lily keyed in the letters l- 
a-g-p-u than the search window filled in the remaining letters. 
l-a-g-p-u-n-k-t 


Holding her fingers up to get everyone’s attention, she hit Enter. 

The plane bucked once, and her screen froze. The connection was severed. 

Terence came on the address system. “Sorry about that. The storm is moving 
down really fast—” Another slight loss of altitude shook the cabin. “I’m trying 
to fly south of it. It’ Il increase our flying time, but maybe we can gain time later. 
Hold on.” 

A few rough minutes passed before they were cruising more steadily. Lily 
tried again. The connection was restored. She rekeyed the search on lagpunkt 
and hit Enter for the second time. The screen refreshed. 

“*A lagpunkt is a subsection of a forced labor camp,’” she read. “Which is 
helpful but not too specific.” She hit a second link, which featured an excerpt 
from a book about the history of Siberian labor camps. She silently scanned a 
paragraph about the day the inmates received the news of Josef Stalin’s death in 
1953—Stalin being the guy who’d exiled many of them to the labor camps in the 
first place. It said that Stalin would be buried with honors in Red Square. Boris 
had told them that, too. Lily quickly read the rest of the piece, then nearly 
jumped out of her seat. 

In a very slow voice, she said, “There is a reference here to... to... Hey, 
are you all listening? There is a reference here to a... ‘Vorkuta lagpunkt.’” 

Becca gasped. “Vorkuta! Worokuta! Lily, you—are—brilliant!” 

“I know, right?” Lily said. “There’s got to be more.” Which there was. 
Again, thanks to the nifty feature that filled in the letters of a possible search 
even before you keyed it all in, she typed v-o-r-k and, boom, the term was 
identified. 

“Vorkuta is a Russian industrial city in Siberia, about eleven hundred miles 
from Saint Petersburg. We’re actually flying in the same direction right now. It 
was a big coal mining area from the nineteen thirties. There was a prison camp 
there until the nineteen seventies. Now it’s a giant city with a shrinking 
population and not much coal... .” 

“So what are we saying?” asked Darrell. “That’s where the relic is? Or part 
of it?” 

“Maybe,” said Roald. “But if there were any records, we might find that 


Vorkuta is where Boris and his brother grew up, and where they sent coded 
messages to each other.” 

“Whoa.” Becca’s eyes widened. “Someone sent a coded message to Boris 
that said ‘Vorkuta’?” 

“But Aleksandr is dead,” said Wade. “I have proof right here in my pocket. 
So who would send the message, and what would it mean to Boris?” 

“Those are the questions,” Roald said. “After the witnesses, the dental 
records, all of Boris’s research, he would never have believed Alek was sending 
him a message. He knew Alek was dead. But maybe Alek hid something in 
Vorkuta, and a Guardian found it and sent a message to Boris. The Guardian 
used the old code, knowing that Boris would have to come. He just never got the 
message.” 

The nose of the jet dropped suddenly. Water bottles, mugs, whatever was 
loose flew off the tables. Becca nearly dropped the diary. Overhead lights 
flickered. 

“Whoa!” Darrell said. “What’s going on—” 

The jet dipped again, this time at a steeper angle, and the engines shrieked in 
protest. 

“The storm,” said Wade. “Maybe the wings are icing over—” 

“Stay put!” Roald staggered to the cockpit, throwing the door open. “What’s 
the trouble?” 

“Wind shear!” Terence said, working hard to lift the jet back up and keep 
control. “Unfortunately, we have to head right back into the track of the storm.” 

“We’re close to Greywolf, are we not?” Marceline asked as she studied the 
chart. 

“Very close, I think,” Terence said. 

“Can you keep going?” Darrell asked, clutching the door frame next to his 
father. Wade was out of his seat now too, and staggering down the aisle to the 
front. 

“The wings have iced up and are starting to drag us down,” Terence 
murmured. “I don’t know how long I can—” 

The words were lost under the sound of the crying engines. Lily stared at 
Becca. They were both clutching their seat handles so tightly neither could 
move. “Becca, we better not be going to cra—” 

“Don’t say it! Don’t you dare!” 

One of the engines began to whine strangely. The jet tilted suddenly. Wade 


spun down the aisle and landed on the floor in front of Becca. She screamed. 

“T have to land!” Terence said. “Brace yourselves; it’s going to be rough!” 

The next thing Lily knew, everything was bouncing around the cabin. Roald 
and Darrell slid back into the aisle sideways, then pitched forward again. Paul 
crawled over to help them. There was a deep groan of metal. The landing gear 
dropped. The underside of the jet beneath their feet was battered from below. 
The jet was slicing into the trees. 

“T see a clearing—hold tight!” 

“We’re going down!” Lily yelled. 

Branches slapped the wings; then there was a thunderous squeal of metal as 
the landing gear and the hull of the jet went skidding along the frozen ground. 
As hard as Lily tried, she couldn’t keep herself together. She started screaming. 





CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 


Greywolf 


Ín the large, lead-lined tower of Greywolf, Ebner von Braun observed the 


miserable form of Sara Kaplan, folded inside the cage at the center of Kronos, 
shivering like a waif in a storm. It crossed his mind that even if she did not know 
precisely what awaited her, she must have had an inkling, a premonition, and it 
was taking its toll on her health. Expendable. That was the word Galina had 
used. 

Helmut Bern clacked furiously on his computer, attempting to finish the 
patch of programming necessary to resuscitate the crude prototype. 

Screening out for a moment the machine’s pathetic inmate, Ebner gazed over 
his own workmanship. If Kronos I was crude, he had to admit that it was also 
very beautiful. It had survived the terrible fire and suffered four years of disuse, 
but Helmut, good soldier that he was, had burnished the machine to a brilliant 
sheen and restored its moving parts to pristine running order. 

In a rage since her empty-handed return from Venice, Galina scowled 
suddenly. “We should send her now! Send her!” 

Bern nearly turned himself inside out with shock. “What? No! Please not 
yet! She’ll be destroyed in transit.” Then, his breath blooming icily in front of 
him, he whined, “Miss Krause . . . I beg you...” 

Galina sneered and looked away. A reprieve for poor Helmut. 

“You are an obedient servant, Helmut Bern,” Ebner said with, he hoped, a 
hint of irony. 

Kronos was mostly Ebner’s own handiwork—based on Galina’s fevered 
vision—and he loved it like a first, awkward child. He was elated to see it 
humming once more, and horrified to realize that every experiment involving it 
had claimed at least one life. 

The door to the laboratory resounded with a knock. Galina turned. “Enter.” 

It was Bartolo Cassa, the sunglasses-wearing muscleman who managed to be 
everywhere at the same time, like a tabloid celebrity. “Miss Krause,” he said, 
“the injured guard has died of his wounds. Since then, the escaped prisoner must 
have made contact with the Kaplans. The family has left Saint Petersburg, 
heading east by jet. They have also had high-level assistance from a Guardian in 


the FSB.” 

“Alert the Brotherhood to increase security over every acre of the property,” 
Ebner said. “The family will enter a trap. Is there anything else?” 

Cassa nodded. “A report from the Copernicus Room. The messenger Miss 
Krause eliminated in Venice...” 

“Yes?” she said. 

“The clock she possessed was owned by the courier you neutralized in 
Prague. The message it likely contained originated elsewhere. It has been traced 
backward to its source.” 

Galina merely tilted her head. It was the signal for Cassa to speak. 

He did. 

One word. 

“Vorkuta.” 

Vorkuta? It was as if Ebner were being punished for thinking he was as cold 
as he could be. The godforsaken Siberian city of Vorkuta was an iceberg in a 
land of ice. 

“Bring the transport around,” she said frostily to Cassa. “We go to the 
airfield immediately.” She turned away from him as if he were no longer there, 
and in a moment he was not. “Helmut Bern, you will be successful.” 

The programmer’s stubbled head turned to her, his features dappled with 
sweat, his hands trembling with fear. “Miss Krause, I am working as quickly—” 

A frown. “Did I ask you?” 

Bern shot a glance at Ebner but must have realized he was floating alone on 
a frozen sea. “Yes. Of course, Miss Krause,” he managed. “That is to say, no, 
you did not ask, and yes .. . we are on schedule. We will be successful.” 

Galina smiled icily. “Ebner, we own the best people.” 

He attempted to match her smile. “We are the Teutonic Order.” 

Galina whipped around and exited the chamber with him, bolting and 
locking the laboratory from the outside. On the landing, she said, “Greywolf will 
live up to its name, Ebner. Let the wolves loose in the castle. If the Brotherhood 
should fail on the grounds, the wolves will protect Kronos until our return.” 

When they were out the front door, Ebner told the stony-faced local leader of 
the Red Brotherhood to empty the building except for Bern and the woman and 
to release the wolves into the fortress. For dramatic effect, he added, “Release 
the kraken!” 

When the guard tilted his head in puzzlement, Ebner pointed wearily to the 


stables. “Release the wolves into the house!” 

“Sir,” the guard said, his expression stony once more. 

The military transport started up, with the ever-present Bartolo Cassa at its 
wheel. 

“We will be in Vorkuta in three hours, Ebner,” Galina said. 

Vorkuta, he mused. Where “warm” is twenty degrees below zero. 





CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 


The last thing Wade remembered before he didn’t remember anything else was 


Becca’s face, staring into his and screaming. He was on the floor under her seat, 
and she was screaming at him. Then nothing for a while; then he woke, still 
under Becca’s seat, but she wasn’t in it. Pain shot up his legs and into his sides 
when he tried to stand. 

“So... we made it... ,” he said. 

“No. We didn’t,” Darrell grunted from somewhere. “We all died.” 

Terence Ackroyd had piloted the jet like a bird among the trees, so incredibly 
precisely that everyone was only banged up, which was still like having been 
tumbled in a dryer for thirty minutes, but was better than being dead, which he 
was pretty sure he wasn’t, despite Darrell’s claim. 

But that could change, he told himself. 

Marceline Dufort jerked open the cabin door, and the snowstorm flew inside. 
Bracing themselves, they climbed out into the blinding snow and found 
themselves in a narrow clearing about fifty feet from a mainly straight road that 
might have made a better landing strip but had been hidden from above by the 
trees. Wade and Darrell staggered to their father and the others. 

“I’m going to get the radio going,” Terence was saying. “I think I can fly us 
out of here, but NetJet will send a rescue chopper anyway—after the storm 
passes.” 

“Wait, no,” said Marceline, consulting the aerial photograph. “Look here.” 
The top of the image showed the vague shape of the structure that was Greywolf, 
but the detective drew her finger to a road winding through the woods at the very 
lowest edge of the image. “I think this is where we are.” 

Wade’s father stretched, his face grimacing with pain, as he scanned the trees 
around them. “How far do you think we are from the castle?” 

“At the edge of the property, but not too far,” Marceline said. “Perhaps ten 
kilometers. And see here. Only one kilometer from Greywolf’s landing strip.” 

“T agree,” said her partner, checking a compass and then pointing up into the 
deeper woods. “The land rises steeply from here on, the forest is thick, and there 
are ledges and chasms all over the property, many of them man-made to deter 
intruders.” 

“What are you saying?” asked Wade. 


Paul grunted. “That it will be a hard climb, but I agree that we not wait for a 
chopper. We lost nearly an hour because of the storm. It is already almost three 
in the afternoon. If we climb to Greywolf steadily, we can make it by nightfall, 
with time to spare before the deadline. If we don’t run into the Brotherhood, a 
big if.” 

“Are kilometers more or less than miles?” Lily asked. 

“Shorter,” said Becca. 

“Doesn’t matter,” said Darrell. “We’re going on.” 

“All right then,” said Terence. He pulled a handgun from inside the plane and 
shoved it into his coat pocket. 

Wade’s father nodded. “Get your gear, everyone. We have a deadline. But 
first, listen.” He brushed snow from his hair and pulled up his hood. “Darrell, 
you and the investigators know this, but the others don’t. During World War 
Two, Stalin visited Greywolf many times. All the roads on the property were 
monitored then. Sometime in the sixties electronic surveillance was installed and 
probably updated a few times since then. We’re entering the enemy camp here. 
We’ve never done anything like this before.” 

“Let’s hope we’re far enough away that our landing didn’t alert the Order,” 
said Terence. “But I guess we have to assume our jet won’t be a secret too long.” 

“Indeed,” Marceline added, checking her automatic. “For now we have the 
element of surprise, as long as we stay smart and keep off the roads. We don’t 
want a firefight, but we must be ready for one.” 

Darrell swiped on his cell. “Less than nine hours to midnight.” 

And that was it. They began marching upward in single file, Roald and the 
children in a group, Terence and the investigators in the lead, armed and fanning 
out to cover more territory. 


Darrell kept his head low. The wind and the blinding snow and ice that had 
forced the jet down were mercifully less on the ground. The heavy snow seemed 
to collect in the dense branches above them more than fall on them, but the 
upward trek was slow and tiring. A half hour—that seemed twice that, Darrell 
thought—passed without any sense of progress. 

Other than the rough track weaving through the trees, the first sign of 
Greywolf being a “property” and not just wilderness was a head-high stone wall 
that snaked through a portion of the forest. It looked old. Maybe sixteenth 
century. Terence and the two detectives studied both directions. 


“PII climb over,” Paul volunteered. It was relatively easy for him, an ex- 
soldier, to clamber up and straddle it, but the moment he reached the crest, he 
fell hard. The topmost stones were rigged to collapse under pressure. Not only 
that, but the level of the ground on the far side of the wall was at least three feet 
deeper than the close side. The earth was chewed up, craggy, and rock-strewn for 
a swath of fifty feet along the inside of the wall. It had been dug up purposely 
and the ground left open and treacherous. Using the gap Paul had made, they 
mounted the wall one by one, dropped down with his help, and kept on climbing. 
Another grueling half hour of stinging snow and wind came and went. Then a 
narrow light burst through the swirling gray air. It swept across the snowdrifts 
ahead of them. 

“Patrol! Back off into the trees,” Paul barked like a squad commander. He 
and Roald hustled them all over the rocky ground into a dense cluster of firs. 
Terence and Marceline looked through their binoculars. 

An engine downshifted, and a transport truck camouflaged in white and pale 
green passed slowly along the road about a mile above them. It had a covered 
back. Sensors fixed high on the trees on either side of the road blinked in rapid 
succession as the vehicle crept slowly down the incline. It made a tum and 
vanished. 

“Stay here; we’re going forward,” Terence said. He darted ahead with 
Marceline to another copse of trees, then another. A minute later, they returned. 

“Galina’s in the transport,” Marceline hissed breathlessly. “I spied her—” 

“Galina? Where is she going?” said Wade. 

“Maybe to the airstrip,” Paul said. “She’ll pass the road not far from us.” 

After three long minutes, they heard the vehicle again, grinding through the 
gears. From the sound of the engine, Darrell knew it would weave around to that 
point in the road in less than two minutes. He borrowed the binoculars from 
Terence. 

And there she was. 

Galina Krause, the model-beautiful woman from the Berlin cemetery and the 
cave in Guam and everywhere they happened to be. Her face was as white as 
snow, her hair as black as night, a ghostly apparition in an army truck. 

“The pale guy with the sunken chest is there, too,” Darrell said. “They’re 
jammed in the cab with a guy wearing sunglasses.” The transport vanished again 
among the trees. “Another couple of minutes and we’|l see it again.” 

Suddenly, his stepfather was moving. “Paul, Terence, we need to stop that 


truck. If Galina has Sara in there, we have to—” 

“Rocks, branches, anything, throw them all into the truck’s path,” said 
Marceline. 

“The bigger the better,” said Wade. “Make it look like a landslide or 
something.” 

The eight of them heaved rocks and branches down into the road. Before 
long, headlights flashed at the final turn, and the engine growled into a low gear. 

“Pull back; flatten,’ Marceline said, rolling one last rock down. The truck 
motored toward the curve. The driver noticed the obstacle and jammed on the 
brakes. The truck slid to a stop, its rear left tire off the road. He leaped out of the 
cab, went around the front, and swore loud and long in Spanish. Then he pulled 
out a pistol and observed both sides of the pass. 

Ebner stuck his head out of the passenger window. “Why didn’t the rockslide 
set off the sensors?” he barked, but didn’t get out of the cab to help. 

“T don’t know,” Sunglasses replied sharply. “I don’t see anyone.” 

“Clear the road,” Galina said. “We must go!” 

“Yes, Miss Krause.” Holstering his pistol, Sunglasses began heaving the 
rocks and branches to the roadside. 

Darrell rose up to his hands and knees. “If Mom is in the back of the truck, I 
can check without them seeing me.” 

His father turned in the snow and held him back with an iron grip. “Darrell, 
no way.” 

Before anyone could stop him, Wade slid down the ledge in the truck’s blind 
spot. He lifted up the heavy flap that covered the back opening. Instead of just 
looking in, he hoisted himself up and crawled inside. 

Idiot! thought Darrell. I should be doing that! 

Then Wade poked his head out and shook it, as if to say, Sara’s not here. 

“Then get out of there!” Becca hissed. “Unless Galina’s going for the relic 

Terence grunted under his breath. “Becca may be right. I’ll go with Wade. 
Stay with the investigators. We’ll be back.” 

Lily started moving now. “Galina can’t be allowed to steal the relic! I’m 
going.” 

“You are not!” Becca said, reaching out for her, but Lily slid to the end of the 
ledge and crept down with Terence. 

Becca nearly choked on her own breath. Neither Darrell nor his father could 


move or raise their voices. Paul and Marceline had their pistols out, aimed at the 
driver with the sunglasses. Then it was too late. Lily and Terence climbed into 
the back of the truck. Sunglasses hopped into the cabin again and started the 
engine. He shifted it into gear. 

Becca and Roald squirmed away from the rim of the ledge and into the trees 
with Paul and Marceline, while Darrell gaped, wide-eyed, at the receding truck. 

His stepfather urged him back and back and back into the trees, but all 
Darrell could do was watch the headlights fade and then vanish around the next 
turn. 





CHAPTER FIFTY 


Wade hoped his brain wasn’t completely wrecked, that it was merely the brutal 


cold, his tumbling in the jet landing, several smacks to the head, his near 
drowning in the Venice canal, and the specter of a horrifying deadline that had 
combined to make him think sneaking into Galina’s truck was even a thing. 

When Lily crawled into the truck hissing, “Are you insane?” he kind of had 
to admit he was. But then so was she, so he had company. 

“Did you think this would help?” she whispered. 

“T guess I did.” 

Then Terence appeared, and Wade didn’t know what to believe. 

“Your father and stepbrother are rather freaking out back there,” Terence 
said. “I don’t know who was holding who back.” 

“What about Becca? What did she think?” 

Lily’s mouth fell open. “Are you serious?” She was going to swat him, when 
the truck bounced suddenly into and out of a pothole, nearly throwing Wade on 
top of her. He managed to roll off next to a long, narrow case that must have 
been filled with rocks, because it was as heavy as stone. 

“That is a weapon,” Terence whispered. “A big one.” He unzipped the case. 
Inside was what looked like a rifle with a huge barrel and canisters alongside. 
“Ooh, a flamethrower. I burned down a ski lodge with one of these.” 

Lily choked. “You what?” 

“Oh yes. That was chapter seventeen of The Mozart Inferno. Hold on, I think 
I might be able to tweak the fuel line a little bit. . . .” He leaned over the 
flamethrower and began to pick at the controls with his fingers. 

Meanwhile, the truck driver—Sunglasses—seemed to aim for every single 
bump in the road as if it were his job and he wanted a promotion. 

Finally Lily said, “Shh,” although neither Wade nor Terence had said 
anything. “We’re slowing down. Listen, I hear engines. Do you hear engines? 
Shh.” 

The truck dipped into a half dozen more potholes, then slid to a stop on flat, 
snowy pavement. The engine turned over for a half minute before giving up ina 
last cloud of purple smoke, which blossomed into the rear compartment. 

Footsteps crunched noisily over the snow away from the truck. No one came 


around back. Drawing his handgun, Terence peeked out the flap; flakes flew in. 
“Airfield.” 

It was a long, straight strip of flat land cleared out of the forest and paved. 
The engine noise Lily had heard came from two snowplows finishing their work 
a mile down at the far end. The snowfall and wind had lessened, and they could 
see a small jet, gray and steely and looking as powerful as it was sleek. It was 
idling about a hundred feet away, its nose pointing down the strip. Two rough- 
looking men with hoses sprayed deicing fluid on its wings, while its cargo door 
hung open, touching the tarmac. 

Lily glanced at the black case. “Let’s get out of here before anyone comes 
for the flamethrower.” 

“Good idea,” whispered Terence, zipping up the case again. “Keep your 
heads down.” He glanced out the back and eased his way to the ground. Lily 
went next. Wade last. They hurried to the nearest cover, a supply hut at the edge 
of the airstrip. They crouched behind it. 

Galina was busy bullying somebody on her phone as she and Ebner climbed 
a short ladder into the jet. Sure enough, after checking out the cargo bay, 
Sunglasses returned to the truck. He removed the long case from the rear 
compartment, then hitched it onto his shoulder as if it were a violin case. He 
carried it to the jet and slid it into the cargo hold. Then he stomped over to the 
hut they were hiding behind. There must have been a phone inside, because 
Wade heard a chime. Sunglasses spoke a series of quick words. Something, 
something, Vorkuta. He hung up. 

Lily shared a look with Wade and Terence. Vorkuta, she mouthed. The relic! 

The moment Sunglasses ascended to the jet’s cabin and the cargo door began 
lifting, Lily stood up. “We need to get on that jet.” 

“No,” said Terence gently, holding her back. “My jet. We know where she’s 
going, and I’m sure I can get it off the ground. If we can make it back to their 
truck and drive it to where we landed, we’ll only be a few minutes behind her. 
We have to be careful, though. Those guys with the snowplows are still out 
there. Come on.” 

It sounded good. If they could get Terence’s jet off the ground. 


Seventeen minutes after slipping cleanly away from the airstrip, Lily was staring 
through the cockpit window of Terence’s NetJet into a world of white as he tried 
to get the engines going. The snow was heavy once more. The flakes fell large 
and wet. 


“Won’t we just crash again?” she asked. 

“Oh, we’ ll make it,” Terence said casually, starting the engines. “It'll be a tad 
bumpy, of course, bouncing over the ground to the road. And there’s a bit of a 
curve in the road, but if we can get up enough speed on the straight, we’ll be 
okay.” 

“Tf?” said Wade. 

“Better buckle up,” Terence added. “Just in case.” 

The bounce up to the road was more than a tad bumpy. Twice it felt as if the 
jet would simply topple over, but Terence finally got it into the rutted tracks. 
“Here goes!” 

The engines’ whine changed, thrumming through the fuselage. Lily clung 
fiercely to her armrests. The jet sped forward, faster and faster, bounding and 
tilting over the ruts, when a truck appeared on the road ahead of them. 

“Uh-oh,” said Wade. 

“T see it.” Terence pulled the steering column back, and the jet tore up from 
the road just as the truck drove underneath. The fuselage thudded, and they 
heard two loud pops that reminded Lily of the tires exploding on the 
Williamsburg Bridge. 

“They shot out our landing gear!” she screamed. 

“We won’t need that for another couple of hours,” said Terence. “We’ll think 
of something by then.” 

“You’re pretty calm,” said Wade, gripping his seat handles. 

“I’m always calm when I’m in the middle of writing a novel.” 

“You’re writing a novel?” said Lily. “Now?” 

“T’m thinking of calling it The Greywolf Conundrum. Hold on while I set the 
course.” Tapping the name Vorkuta into one of the dashboard instruments gave 
him a sequence of numbers—67°29’18”N, 63°59’35”E—the coordinates for the 
Vorkuta airport. Though Vorkuta was inside the Arctic Circle, the city was in the 
same time zone as Moscow and Saint Petersburg, and in Terence’s jet, he 
promised, it would take under three hours. 


Two hours and forty-five minutes later, they were descending toward a vast dark 
city, a blotch of gray concrete on the frozen tundra. 

“The airport’s still good,” Terence said, “but Galina didn’t land there. Look.” 
The gray Falcon sat on a vast paved area about a half mile from the airstrip. It 
appeared to be a parking lot next to a coal mine. “Now this will be rough. Hold 


tight.” 

The landing gear grumbled beneath them. Lily knew the tires were in shreds. 
Her stomach bounced up and up with each hundred-foot descent. She locked 
eyes with Wade. “I don’t like tiny planes.” 

“Actually,” he said, “they almost never . . .” He didn’t finish. 

The bare rims of the wheels shrieked when they hit the tarmac. Lily shut her 
eyes as they ground into the surface of the airstrip. She nearly tore the arms from 
her seat. The landing was rough and long and not very straight. Terence did 
everything he could to keep the jet from veering off the strip. He was successful 
until the very last moments, when one of the wheels ripped off the gear, and the 
plane spun around like a car skidding on ice. It finally came to rest with a jerk, 
its nose tilted forward and touching the ground. Lily opened her eyes. Terence 
smiled. Wade was holding a barf bag but hadn’t used it. 

They had landed, but the jet wouldn’t be going anywhere soon. That might 
have been its last landing. The engines softened, then died altogether. 

“Get ready to move,” Wade whispered. 

“No, really? I was thinking of staying.” 

“Funny,” he said with a fake smile. “Too bad I can’t even laugh.” 

“Oh, you better laugh—” 

Terence popped open the cabin door. Frigid air slammed inside. Mustering 
her strength, Lily crawled down the ladder to the ground. Wade’s legs were 
rubber. He slid and landed like a fish next to her. Terence last. Cold hit them like 
a wall. It wasn’t snowing. It was too cold to snow. 

“You do not know cold like this,’” Lily grumbled. “Boris warned us.” 

There was a shallow trench running along one side of the airstrip. They took 
off toward it, hoping no one saw them. No one seemed to. The land around them 
was more or less flat, an immense plain of rough frozen ground. Wade said stuff 
like tundra and permafrost. 

“No lessons,” she hissed. 

In the distance, great concrete buildings clustered like ghosts lost somewhere 
between life and death. They were gray and massive, but also insubstantial, like 
shadows in the thick frozen air. Scattered here and there on either side of the 
airstrip were the remains of tall wire fences—barbed wire, she guessed—some 
standing, most dented, split open, falling over. Towers made of crisscrossed 
wooden beams stood like observation towers at national parks. There were the 
ruins of long, low buildings that Wade couldn’t stop himself from saying were 


“barracks, for the prisoners.” 

“Lagpunkt,” she said. 

“The coal mine,” said Terence. “That’s where Galina is.” He pointed to a 
series of towers and the chutes angling down from them. There were giant many- 
spoked wheels, barely standing under their own weight, lonely and abandoned. 
“This is where prisoners were forced to labor, spending their years below the 
frozen earth.” 

“And probably where Boris was born,” said Wade. 

Now that the Soviet Union had collapsed, the mines themselves were in 
ruins, a mass of cracked smokestacks, frozen cones of black coal, and those 
things that her tablet had told her must be slag heaps. 

When Vorkuta was a labor camp, from the 1930s to the 1970s, tens of 
thousands of men and women had died there under unspeakable conditions. 
They had been arrested out of their old lives, sent to Lubyanka, then exiled to 
Siberia to work and then to die. Like Boris’s father. 

Galina and Ebner were already across a broad white field, the man with 
sunglasses following at a distance, the black case hanging from his shoulder like 
before. They were met by a large troop of armed men—Brotherhood, no doubt— 
who positioned themselves at several entrances to one of the ruined mines. 

Terence blinked ice tears from his eyes. “I don’t know mines, but is there an 
entrance they’re not watching?” 

“There,” said Lily, pointing. “I think we have to run before they see it.” 

A pack of uniformed men was marching quickly across the airstrip from the 
jet toward them. “Airport officials,’ Terence hissed. “Or maybe more 
Brotherhood. You run. Pll cover for you. Wait for me outside the mine. Do not 
go inside.” 

“Yes, Dad,” said Lily. 

She climbed to her knees, looked around one last time, and scrambled across 
the airstrip with Wade. The area between the trench and the entrance to the mine 
was long, wide, and open, but no one was looking at them. Or at what appeared 
to be a half-collapsed doorway near the rear of the mine. 

“Sorry, Terence,” she said. “We need to get inside. Wade, come on.” 

Keeping low, they hurried across the field to the opening. They slipped 
slowly into the mine entrance. It was as dark as night inside, but warmer. The 
ceiling beams were in place, and although debris of crushed rock and abandoned 
tools covered the floor, the tunnel looked passable. 


“Use your flashlight app,” Wade said, and they both flicked them on. The 
darkness was so thick, even two lights barely penetrated. Fifteen or twenty paces 
in, they stopped. 

“T hear them,” Lily whispered, turning off her light. 

Not the Brotherhood, but Galina. Her voice. 

Wade pocketed his phone, cupped his ear, and listened. “I think she’s on 
another level. A lower level than where we are. We should search for stairs or—” 

“Watch out!” Lily threw her arm in front of him and wrenched him back. 
Wade’s feet were perched inches from the edge of a pit. Moving her light over 
the pit revealed a sort of cage of metal around a large, perfectly square hole set 
fifteen feet into the ground. 

“An elevator,” Wade said. “Stuck between floors.” 

Lily reasoned that the elevator car had fallen past the level below and lodged 
there, leaving at its top a gap to the floor beneath them. 

“We can crawl through to the lower level,” she said. 

“What about never entering a dark room if there’s another way?” 

She shone the light in his face. There was a smile on it. “That was fine in 
New York. We’re in Siberia now.” She slid down to one of the iron struts on the 
perimeter of the shaft. Then to another, and then finally they both lowered 
themselves onto the elevator roof. It creaked suddenly under their weight. They 
shared an anxious moment, until they heard the voices murmuring again. 

Relying on her years of gymnastics, Lily slipped through the shaft, which 
opened out into a lower passage of the mine. It wasn’t a big drop, but she braced 
herself firmly to keep from falling, cleared a space for Wade, and helped him 
down. Glimmers of light and the echo of voices told her they were now on the 
same level as Galina. 

“You know this is absolutely crazy, right?” she said. 

“Oh, believe me, I know,” Wade said. 

“Okay, then. Just so we’re on the same page.” 

“And the same level of a coal mine in Siberia.” 

Before they were ten feet down the next passage, a thing jerked out of the 
darkness behind Wade. It clamped itself over his mouth and pulled him roughly 
back into the shadows. A voice hissed, “Silence!” 





CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE 


The thing over Wade’s mouth was cold, powerful, reptilian. 


Gollum? 

The dry flesh smelled of stone dust and coal and motor oil and something 
sharp, medicinal. Trying to turn, he imagined he saw a face—but it couldn’t have 
been a face, because not all its features were there. Lily said nothing, her hands 
over her mouth, her eyes aghast at what was dragging him backward into a long 
room lit by a single candle. 

Around them was a tortured mangle of metal furniture and the broken 
remains of the equipment of coal mining—drills, saws, picks, and axes— 
reminding him of a nineteenth-century machine factory. 

“Silence!” the voice hissed wetly in his ears. “I release you. Silence, yes?” 

Wade nodded. So did Lily, her eyes welling up now. The scaly fingers lifted 
off his mouth. Wiping his lips on his sleeve, Wade turned slowly. 

By the wavering flame he saw a shriveled wire of a man whose nose was 
mostly gone. It had rotted or burned away. An open hole gaped between his 
cheeks, giving him the look of a skeleton. The flesh on his forehead was mottled 
—red, black—and crosshatched with deep scars. His lower lip had been burned 
almost completely away. The gums that remained were gray. He had no teeth. 
His lidless, protruding, red-veined eyes appeared to be on fire. 

“Every time someone comes,” he slurred in a whisper that suggested he 
couldn’t speak any louder, “by plane, by truck, by any way, I come see who. I 
watch.” 

“Who are you?” Lily asked tentatively. 

“Four long years I watch and wait, knowing it is only matter of time before 
she come. Four years, I wait for Galina Krause. Finally, she has tracked me to 
my lair. The circle of horror is completed.” 

“You know Galina Krause? You know she’s here?” Wade asked. “Who are 
you?” 

“Me? I am no one. You are Enklish? Enklish are good people.” 

“American,” Lily said, looking at Wade for an answer he didn’t know the 
question to. 

The man turned his face away. “Ah, I thought Enklish. My brother he live 


London. Maybe you know. Boris his name. Big man. Scholar. They love him in 
London. But how could you know Boris? You are children; he is famous man. I 
wished Boris, not Galina. Brother Boris. I sent message for him to come. He has 
not come.” 


Lily’s knees gave out, and she fell into Wade to keep from collapsing on the 
filthy floor. After all that had happened since the Promenade room in London, 
after the countless miles they’d crossed to get here, they knew this burned wreck 
of a man? 

Russia felt suddenly as small as the inside of a box. 

“You are Aleksandr?” she said softly. 

Not that it was even remotely possible for his flesh to move or the muscles 
that had been destroyed by fire to alter his features, but something softened in 
his expression. 

“You... you... know Boris Rubashov? My brother, Boris?” 

“We met him in London,” Wade said, still holding her up. “He helped us to 
come to Russia. But he .. . he thought you were dead. He was convinced that 
Galina...” His hand moved to his pocket, then stopped. 

“He thought Galina had killed you,” Lily said. 

The man, whose brother had called him A, stared silently at them with 
bloodred eyes, eager for every syllable. “Tell me more,” he said. “More!” So 
they related the sad facts of his brother’s poisoning. How he had “told” them by 
video about the Teutonic Order’s theft of Serpens from Copernicus. How they 
had followed his opera ticket to Venice to retrieve what had turned out to be 
Aleksandr’s very own message to his brother. 

“Worokuta,” Wade said finally. “That was from you.” 

“T sent it to a colleague in Prague,” the man said. “I hoped it would get to 
Boris. So that I could see him one more time. To pass on to him my knowledge 
of Serpens.” 

“Without Boris we wouldn’t be here,” Lily said softly. “I didn’t realize until 
now how much he helped us. He hated the Order. He was coming back before 
they got to him. He loved you. He would have come here, if he had seen your 
message.” 

Aleksandr shuddered for minutes without cease. Lily guessed that his eyes 
were dry only because his tear ducts had been destroyed by fire. He was sobbing 
without tears. 


“Oh, Boris,” he said finally. “Boris—” He stiffened suddenly. He pushed a 
curled finger to his lips, then picked his way through the ruined machinery. He 
leaned against the door they had come through. He dragged a dented cabinet 
against it. “Galina Krause does not know the way to my little home,” he 
whispered, “but she will find it. She circles and circles the passages, looking for 
me.” 

“The mine entrances are guarded except the one we came through,” said 
Wade. 

“Galina must find me,” Aleksandr said, selecting something from the junk on 
the floor. It was a scalpel. “I will not leave before she does.” 

“You treated Galina four years ago?” Lily said. “She wouldn’t have been 
much older than we are now. What was wrong with her?” 

Aleksandr shook his head. “You have heard of Greywolf? Greywolf harbored 
a secret experimental clinic for KGB. I was forced. Then, after KGB, the Order. 
Hideous place. The machine—” 

Wade shot Lily a look. “The machine? You know about it? My stepmother is 
trapped at Greywolf, inside the machine. What is it?” 

“Kronos is the Order’s experimental time-traveling device!” he said. “They 
were building it even as I performed the surgery. I know little of physics, but 
Galina Krause is mad! Time travel simply cannot be done without the relics of 
Copernicus. Ptolemy knew what he was doing. He lacked only the final 
brilliance of the Magister. This is the greatness of Copernicus. His wondrous 
astrolabe!” 

Lily tugged Wade to her. “That’s what the midnight deadline is. Galina’s 
going to use Kronos on Sara. But my Lord, to do what—” 

There were noises echoing into the room from the passages outside. 

“Galina’s getting closer,” Wade said. “We should get out of here.” 

“She believes I will tell her where the relic is!” he said. 

Lily shivered. “Then it’s true. You’re a Guardian like Boris.” 

His eyes fixed on her, then on Wade, then on her again. “As our father was 
before us. As all good people must be. All people who fight the Order . . .” 

With that, Aleksandr went into a kind of trance, speaking much as his brother 
had in the London breakfast room, drawing them far from the mine and down 
the long passages of history. 

“Behold,” he said, “behold the snowbound streets of Kraków, Poland, on the 
night of February thirteen, in the year 1568 .. .” 





CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO 


Wace remembered 1568. He had scratched the number on the wall of his 


Lubyanka cell. It was the year Albrecht von Hohenzollern died. 

By this sad time, Copernicus is dead. Albrecht von Hohenzollern is an old 
man, and yet we see him, struggling through the storm to a small abode on 
Gołębia Street, in the shadow of the great university, the university that 
Copernicus himself attended. 

Albrecht’s spies have told him that a man, one Georg Joachim Rheticus, lives 
in an upper room. Also in that room is one half of a jeweled serpent, given to 
Rheticus by Maxim Grek. It is the fragment Albrecht has sought for fifty long 
years. 

It is now within his grasp. 

“Wait,” Lily interrupted. “Albrecht had the head, and Rheticus had the body. 
Are you saying... they met?” 

“Met, knew each other, and on this night saw each other for the very last 
time... .” 

Albrecht is accompanied by a handful of men. 

One of them is his sole surviving nephew. It is from him we have this story. 
The men break down the door, mount the stairs. All this happens in moments! 

In pain, near death, Albrecht coveted the relic. It is the curse of Serpens, the 
bloodlust of the relic, which makes all who know of it covet it beyond all things! 

Rheticus rises from his lamp-lit desk. He is a younger man by years, but his 
burdens have reduced his health. The door swings wide. Albrecht enters. 
Rheticus takes up his rusted sword. They fight. One a Guardian, the other the 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Order! 

Such a battle would be monumental, but they are two old men! They hack 
away at each other with swords far too heavy for their weak arms. The knights 
with Albrecht do not intervene. His one surviving nephew watches, catalogs, 
remembers. 

And then the blow. Albrecht’s blade across Rheticus’s face. The Guardian is 
blinded, falls. Albrecht grovels on his knees, tears the room apart until he finds 
the Serpens relic. 

He seizes upon it. 


He takes it. 

Wade couldn’t help himself. “So Albrecht had it all.” 

“Yes!” Alek said. “The Demon Master brings it back to Königsberg. There 
he connects the two pieces, head and body. The relic moves. . .” 

It breathes! Tick... tick... tick . . . It is said that Serpens stings him. 
Perhaps, perhaps not. Either way, within a few short months, Albrecht himself is 
dead. 

“What happens to Serpens?” asked Lily. “Is it still at Königsberg?” 

“Ah, no. Because, you see, fortune turns. The history of the relic is as twisted 
and cursed as the serpent itself. The journey to the finding of it is long, as long 
as... But now we must travel forward in time . . . to April 1945... .” 

My father, Sergei Rubashov, is a private in the Soviet army. He is a weary 
foot soldier, harnessed to the great engine of Mother Russia. 

By April 1945, you see, the Great Patriotic War against Germany is nearly 
over. My father is sent with his company to take the castle at Königsberg. To 
search for Russian art treasures the Germans have stolen since the war began. 

Bullets and flames fly on the battlefield, but my father makes it to the castle. 
What Private Rubashov discovers, however, is no mere Russian treasure. It is a 
discovery beyond belief. Half of a jeweled serpent, a winged body crafted of 
silver and diamonds beyond worth. It is the Serpens relic. Incomplete. The body 
only, headless, unnatural. He does not find the head. But this fragment alone is 
priceless beyond comprehension. 

My father is overtaken by its beauty and power. 

He cannot control the greed of his eyes, his heart, his hands. He hides the 
relic in his rucksack. He says nothing to anyone. He brings it home with him, 
after the war ends. 

Father learns soon that the serpent is cursed. He uncovers its terrifying 
history. Not only its origin with Copernicus, but how it imprisoned Maxim. How 
it blinded Rheticus. How it killed Albrecht himself. 

To save his soul, my father becomes a Guardian. 

The Teutonic Order, high in the Soviet government after the war, learns of his 
theft. They try to force him to reveal where the serpent is. But he is now a 
Guardian and will not speak. 

He never reveals its hiding place. He is sent to Lubyanka prison, then to 
Vorkuta. Two years later, he marries an inmate, has two sons. Aleksandr and 
Boris. Mother dies. Father labors for decades in the mines. He never reveals his 


secret. For more than fifty years, he never gives it up. Boris becomes a 
Guardian. I become a Guardian. Still, Father never gives it up. Until his 
deathbed... 

He took a breath, listened at the door, and went on. 

On his deathbed, father gives me the body of Serpens. 

He says, “Keep it safe.” 

I say, “Upon my life I will.” 

Yet with Father’s last breath, already I cannot control my heart and my 
hands. Even as a fragment, Serpens is magnificent beyond belief. I take it. I hide 
it. Boris leaves Russia, goes to the West. He is a dissident and must leave to be 
free. Me, I am already under the yoke of the government. My clinic at Greywolf 
is my prison. I am forced to stay in the east wing, the surgery. I develop serums, 
medicines. They work. They cure. 

Then, four years ago, a bent little man comes to Greywolf. With him is a girl, 
young, frail, dying. The man brandishes a pistol. “I am from the Teutonic Order. 
We have friends in Russia. Many friends. You will cure this girl,” he says to me. 

“Ebner von Braun,” said Wade. 

Lily shot a look at Wade. “Galina was dying? Of what?” 

“Cancer,” Alek said, rubbing his fingertips as if to clean something invisible 
from them. “But a very rare and almost unknown modality of cancer. I had never 
seen its like, not until my microscope identified it without question.” 

Here I am, a Guardian face-to-face with the Order. I am fearful. Yet I cannot 
refuse to do the operation. I do not want to reject a child of the Order. 

The operation is a success. I beg to leave Greywolf, to join my brother in 
London. The German man refuses, keeps me under lock and key. “Ensure her 
recovery. We need this girl!” Then, one night the girl rants in her delirium. 
Tortured words about a jeweled object in her possession. An object she foraged 
from Königsberg. 

This is both honey and poison to me! 

In this way, I become aware that this young girl possesses the legendary 
head of the very same serpent! Its double eyes are said to be as large as human 
eyes, blue diamonds of exquisite cut and quality. 

“How did Galina get the head?” Lily asked. 

Aleksandr paused again to listen at the door. “How does Galina Krause do 
many things?” 

“But you knew what it was?” Wade said. 


“Of course I knew!” Aleksandr said sharply. “The serpent my father brought 
home from Königsberg had already devoured me with its beauty!” 

“Why didn’t your father find it when he was there in 1945?” Wade asked. 

Aleksandr brushed his burned fingers across his forehead. “One legend says 
that Albrecht hid the two parts separately. The real reason is lost in the past. But 
do you understand the gift given to me at that moment? If I let my hands do the 
bidding of my soul, I could possess the entire Serpens relic, as no one has since 
Copernicus himself! 

“T begin to think, with one relic I can find another. And another. I knew how 
Serpens was said to move in the palm of your hand as if it were alive. Tick... 
tick... And how it points its head to the south, and its blue eyes begin to glow, 
and it moves across your palm as if to join with another. Already it is seeking the 
next relic!” 

Aleksandr paused, falling inside himself for an instant before he went on. “I 
stole the head of Serpens from her. Even from her recovery bed, the girl ordered 
that they force me to tell where I put it. They set fire to the clinic. . . . Did you 
know there existed a morgue at Greywolf? Below the surgery, a small room 
where the bodies of those who perished were taken. My colleagues and I made 
errors, you know. Experimental surgery .. .” 

Wade tried to follow this new idea. “Yes, I understand. But did you escape 
with Serpens?” He knew how blunt the question was, but he had no time, and the 
man was beginning to ramble. 

“T escaped! Yes, I did. But the head of Serpens? After so many victims over 
so many years, Serpens is bathed in the blood of the dead,” he said. 

“What? Where?” Lily looked ready to jump out of her skin. “Where, Alek?” 

“Still this is but half of the story,” Alek said. “Fleeing Greywolf, I stole 
across Russia to Vorkuta, where my father died. I returned to his mine, where I 
had hidden the beast. I retrieved the body of Serpens. Realizing that I had sinned 
with greed, I entrusted the Serpens body to a Guardian far nobler than myself. I 
bid him hide it away. Since then I live in this mine, the mine that killed my 
father, and I wait. I knew one day she would find me. She has. Now .. . I will 
kill her.” He raised the scalpel in his hand. 

“Alek, no,” said Lily. “Let’s just escape, get out of here.” 

“Never!” he said. 

“Alek, the Protocol has begun,” said Wade. “The relics need to return to 
Frombork. We have one already. Vela. It pointed to Serpens, as Serpens will 


point to the next one. Aleksandr, can you help us find both halves?” 

“I am the only one who can, but . . .” Aleksandr’s breath was like the sound 
of a car wheezing its last. His lungs were damaged, that was plain. “I am at the 
end now. I will not come with you. But I will tell you. . . . Did you know that 
below the surgery was a morgue?” 

It was maddening, and Wade turned away. “You told us already, Aleksandr. 
Where are the two parts of the relic? You had them both. We’ve traveled half the 
world to find them. Can you just tell us where they are?” 

The man drifted off for a moment, as if falling once more into a trance. Then, 
Stirring, he studied their faces closely and said, “Bathed in blood—” 

Three shots exploded suddenly in the passage outside. The door bolts flew 
across the room like shrapnel. The cabinet toppled away. The iron door to 
Aleksandr Rubashov’s lair crashed open. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE 


Minutes earlier, Galina stalked through the dusty tunnels like a panther on the 


hunt. Her scar stung as if it were a raw incision. Her memories cut just as raw. 
She recalled every moment of the operation Aleksandr Rubashov had performed 
on her at Greywolf. A hundred thousand precise moments of agony. 

“We must be near,” Ebner whispered. 

“We are,” she said. “I sense him.” 

Now, after four years of her thinking him dead, could the good doctor 
actually be hiding here? In this . . . tomb? 

The servers in the Copernicus Room had cross-referenced thousands of 
fragments of data about the Rubashov brothers, reducing them to a list of thirty- 
eight possible origins for the encrypted message meant for Boris. The moment 
one of those fragments—the name Vorkuta—had been identified as the mine 
where the Rubashovs’ father had died, Galina had been certain. No doubt her 
failed episode in Venice had given the same information to the Kaplans, if they 
knew enough to decipher whatever code Aleksandr had used. 

“How ironic life and death are,” Ebner mused. “A man we believed to be 
dead sends a message to a man he believes to be alive. Curiously, we were both 
wrong.” 

She slowed and turned to him. “Ironic, Dr. von Braun? We have been wrong 
far too many times for it to be ironic. We are in Russia, where I nearly perished 
four years ago. Is that ironic?” 

“No, no, of course not,” he said. He resumed his stumbling, four steps behind 
her. Cassa strode three paces after him, the heavy weapon slung over his 
shoulder, so primed she could smell the petrol. 

“Once we locate what I have come for, nothing remains,” she said. “Cassa, 
you will use the torch to end it all. Then we leave.” 

“Indeed,” said Ebner. “And not a moment too soon. We must return to 
Greywolf. Midnight is barely five hours away.” 

The lengths Galina had to travel to find doctors to supply her the drugs she 
needed to kill the pain, to repel the black shadow of death into remission. A trail 
of agony that spanned the world and brought her right back where it began. 

She stopped. Her hand shot up. The door to some machine room or other. 
There were voices behind it. Voices! She turned to Bartolo Cassa and nodded. He 


fired three rounds from his automatic. The door bolts exploded. 

And suddenly there was the doctor’s face, more dead than alive. 

“Rubashov!” she gasped despite herself. “So it’s true! You did survive.” 
Then she saw the children, and she felt a small part of her brain burst. “Here. 
Always here. This must end. You must end. Cassa, restrain them!” He forced the 
children against the rear wall of the machine room. 

Turning her attention back to the doctor, she shuddered to see his face so 
destroyed, as if it were burning still. “We thought you dead, Rubashov.” 

He fixed his ruined eyes on her. “Your scar . . . it is enflamed. You are not 
well, Galina Krause.” 

She raised a finger to her neck, slowly dropped it to her side. “More so than 
you, doctor.” 

“True. I am dead,” he replied simply. 

“Then it will not pain you to return to the grave. After you return what you 
stole four years ago at Greywolf. Give me the head of Serpens.” 

“Tt died in the fire, too—” 

She pushed the barrel of her pistol just below his breastbone. “Liar! Relics of 
the Eternity Machine cannot die! Relics can never die!” 

The boy looked surprised. The Kaplans must not have known that the relics 
were indestructible. 

Aleksandr gazed lidlessly at her. “Perhaps the serpent’s magic rubbed off on 
me, allowing me to live just long enough . . . to kill you!” He suddenly shrieked 
like a madman and fell on her, his scalpel thrust like a sword. 

Galina’s gun went off before the blade touched her. The surgeon stopped 
moving as if he’d hit a wall. His mouth formed a horrible, toothless smile. “Now 
no one will ever know. . . .” He doubled over, hands clutching his torso, then fell 
to the floor like a limp towel, motionless. 

She staggered back a step, lowering the bloody gun. “Why did you do that, 
Doctor? You made me kill you, again. You, who saved me!” 

Shouting something, the Kaplan boy wrenched himself away from Bartolo 
and jumped at her. With a single blow of the pistol to his shoulder, she leveled 
him. The girl screamed when he fell like a deadweight. Galina kicked the still 
form of Aleksandr Rubashov with her leather boot. Nothing. She turned to the 
girl. Lily. “Where is Serpens? The head and the body. The doctor told you. 
Where are they?” 

“T don’t know!” the girl said. “He didn’t tell us. He was about to tell us, but 


” 
I 


you killed him, you witch. Serpens is lost, the whole thing 

Galina stepped up to her, shoving her pistol roughly under her chin. It was 
cold and wet with Aleksandr’s blood, and the girl looked as if she wanted to cry 
but the tears weren’t there. She was likely too angry to cry. Galina knew such 
fury. 

“Get that—thing—away from me!” The girl swatted the gun down. 

Galina stepped back, wiping the blood from the gun and her fingers on 
Rubashov’s threadbare overcoat. “Ebner, Cassa, search for the relic. If it is here, 
find it!” 

Cassa began turning over the trashed ruins of the room. Ebner did the same, 
holding a handkerchief over his face like a sissy. In a few seconds, the room that 
had served as Rubashov’s home for four years was more a shambles than it had 
been when she entered. 

“Tt could be anywhere in the mine!” Ebner shrieked. “Galina—” 

There came the high-pitched shriek of sirens, and the thud-thud of machine- 
gun fire, echoing down through the passages into the mine. 

“Miss Krause,” Cassa said, “if that is the FSB, we must go. There is a back 
way. Let me finish the children; then we go. The deadline.” 

Galina pulled back from the boy and the girl, who stared icily at her. “Finish 
them? Yes. I am sick of their faces. These two do not matter. Ebner . . . come. 
We’ll return after the fire and locate the relic at our leisure. It cannot be 
destroyed. Cassa, do the deed.” 

Galina stepped backward over the rubble scattered across the floor. Cassa 
threw the girl roughly into the boy, who was groaning in a heap. Backing toward 
the door, Cassa flicked a lever on the gun. The barrel flared with tongues of 
white flame. Training the weapon at a metal cabinet on the nearest wall, he let 
loose a quick spray. The cabinet burst. The wall exploded in a blaze of fire. The 
girl screamed. He aimed at the opposite wall. 

“Wade, get up,” the girl said over and over. 

Flames bubbled up one wall and licked the ceiling, spreading to a second 
wall. Soon the room would be an inferno. He sprayed the third wall—tried to 
spray it. “Someone has tampered with the gun,” Cassa growled. 

Galina drew her pistol again. She aimed it at the girl, then at the boy. She 
lowered it. “Leave them,” she said. “Fire will do the rest.” 

Cassa flipped a lever. The flame on the tip of the barrel vanished in a wisp. 
He moved back and back until he was in the passage outside with Galina and 


Ebner. The machine room was ablaze. The girl screamed again. Galina pushed 
her way through the tunnels to the surface. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR 


Greywolf 


L was a battle of black and white. The night was heavy and dark even as the 


snow increased its fury. 

Becca marched as close to Darrell, Uncle Roald, and the detectives as she 
could. They’d kept on like that, plunging for hours through drifts and over 
frozen streams, slipping, cracking their knees, wrenching their wrists, slowing 
only for moments to catch their breath, no matter how cold or wet they got or 
how much it hurt. 

They were gaining ground, she was sure of it. 

The steep, then steeper incline told her Greywolf was up there. Another 
sound was there, too. Howling echoed down through the trees. She didn’t want 
to believe it was actually wolves. The wolves of Greywolf. But what else could 
it be— 

Something zipped from left to right across the falling snow. 

A chunk of tree bark flew off to Darrell’s right. 

“Everyone down!” Paul hissed, flattening with Marceline, both raising their 
pistols. 

Becca dropped hard into the snow behind the stump of a cracked tree, 
hurting her wounded arm even more. She stifled a cry. Darrell joined his father 
behind a rock outcropping. She bit her lip to keep from making noise. The 
wound ached, throbbed. Be still! A spray of gunfire burst among the tree trunks. 
Paul and Marceline aimed at its source and waited. 

“That was a warning!” a voice shouted. “Keplens, surrender. We have you 
surrounded.” 

Paul raised himself to his elbows. “No they don’t,” he whispered. “At the 
first opportunity, go back down the ridge and around.” 

“We’ll cover you,” Marceline added. 

Becca watched both detectives settle into the snow and take coordinated aim 
into the trees. They nodded silently to her and the others as two bursts of gunfire 
blasted through the tree cover at them. The detectives returned fire, crisscrossing 
their shots. 

“Go!” Marceline whispered. 


Darrell crawled on his elbows to Becca. Roald did the same. “Down the 
ledge,” he whispered, nodding behind her. She turned, her arm wet inside her 
parka. Her wound was bleeding again. Just move, she told herself. No noise, just 
move. The gunfire popped and thundered: semiautomatic fire, machine-gun fire, 
she didn’t know what else. 

She could die. They could all die. But she kept on, elbowing down the ledge 
and away from the firefight, from Paul and Marceline. 

“Behind the ridge,” she said over her shoulder, seeing a path forward. She 
went first, on her hands and knees initially, then on her feet, running. Darrell was 
right behind her, Roald last. They were out, away, and heading up again. 
Seconds stretched to minutes. Longer. The fire was sporadic now. 

Then a noise. A whining engine. A snowmobile was heading to the gun 
battle. 

Darrell whispered, “Let’s pretend to give up, then steal the snowmobile.” 

“You’re nuts,” Becca hissed. 

“Actually ... we need speed,” Roald said. 

“What? No!” 

“Only four hours left,” Darrell snapped. 

The snowmobile zipped past a knot of trees, fully visible. Suddenly, Roald 
stood bolt upright in the snow, his hands raised high. The driver was startled; 
then he recovered and aimed his pistol, slowing his vehicle. 

“Stand still,” he barked in English. “Both of you!” Darrell reluctantly did as 
he was told. 

Oh, perfect. 

The driver reached for his radio transmitter. Becca knew it was up to her. 
Something was up to her. The radio crackled. That was the moment. She jumped 
to her feet, making sure she registered on the periphery of his vision. She dived 
down again. It was enough of a distraction. The driver swiveled his head, not his 
gun, and Darrell and his stepfather flew like ghosts and pushed him off the 
snowmobile. He hit the ground hard, his gun sinking into the snow. Roald 
pressed his Taser on the man’s neck. It was a low charge. The man continued to 
grapple with Roald. Darrell pounded his fists on the man’s arm. The man jerked 
his hands loose of them. 

The snowmobile rolled, then stopped, still idling. Becca went to it 
immediately and searched the compartment under the saddle—for what, she 
wasn’t sure. Roald and Darrell wrestled the half-aware driver facedown in the 


snow and pinned his arms behind him. 

“We need to tie him up or something—” Darrell started. 

“Wire!” Becca said. “I found wire.” 

“Take off his coat first,” Roald said. “Pl wear it.” 

“Why?” asked Darrell. 

“If we’re spotted, they’ll think I’m him. It’ll buy us time, at least.” 

“Good idea,” said Becca. She knelt next to Darrell and removed the driver’s 
parka, while Roald undid the man’s ammunition belt, bound his hands with the 
wire, jerked him to his feet. He twisted the wire once around a tree before 
securing it. Darrell stuffed the man’s mouth with his own scarf and tied the 
excess around his head. 

The gunfire behind them continued unevenly. Becca knew they had to make 
the most of the distraction Paul and Marceline were risking their lives to create. 
After slipping the driver’s parka on himself, Roald dug into the snow for the 
dropped pistol, holstered it in the ammo belt, and tied the belt around his waist. 

“Dad ...,” Darrell said. “Really?” 

“Just in case.” 

Becca watched Roald gaze through the trees up the hill. The fortress still 
wasn’t visible. But now they had the snowmobile. He pulled the parka hood low. 
“Let’s move it.” 

The firefight was moving too, down the hill and away. Paul and Marceline 
were in retreat, drawing the Brotherhood away from them. Roald got on the 
snowmobile, with Darrell behind him and Becca on the back. They had to 
squeeze, but it felt so good to be sitting on something softer than stone. 

“You safe back there?” Darrell asked over his shoulder. 

“Maybe.” 

She clutched the sides of the seat, and Roald twisted the grips on the 
handlebars. The gunfire started up again, furiously this time but still farther 
away. Without a pause, the snowmobile lurched forward up the treacherous rise 
to Greywolf. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE 


Vorkuta 


When Wade struck the floor, he was sure he cracked his skull. His forehead 
thundered. His temples burned. His eyeballs ached and saw double when he tried 
to blink them into focus. Galina was nowhere. The freezing air had turned 
viciously hot. The room was on fire. 

“Lily? Lily!” he cried. 

“Help Alek,” she coughed. 

The doctor moaned and rolled over. “Friends . . .” 

Flames had blackened two walls and were scorching the third. Wade 
scrambled over on his hands and knees. If Galina had shot Aleksandr in the arm 
or leg, there might have been a way to stop the bleeding. But the wound was just 
under his sternum, in the stomach, and his ratty clothes were soaked. Aleksandr 
would bleed to death all too soon. 

“How do we get out of here?” Lily asked, searching everywhere. 

“There is a passage behind the gas canisters,” Aleksandr groaned, his face 
strangely peaceful. “Do not worry; the canisters are empty.” He pointed to the 
back corner. 

“We’ll make it out.” Wade coughed. 

“You, perhaps—” 

“All of us.” 

Together, Lily and Wade rolled the canisters aside and crawled through a low 
passage into another room, dragging Alek between them. 

“There.” Alek nodded at a padlocked exit door. “Try to open that. I must tell 
you about the relic. There may be no time, later.” 

Wade wrenched the leg off a metal chair. He battered the lock. “What did 
Galina mean that the relics can’t die?” 

Aleksandr coughed for a full half minute. “Simply that Copernicus himself 
tried to destroy them but could not.” 

“Then where is Serpens now?” he asked for the third time. 

“Have I told you that there is a morgue at Greywolf>?” 

“Yes, Alek, you did,” said Wade. Was the man losing his mind? Losing his 


blood and his mind? Then it struck him with the power of Galina’s punch. “Are 
you saying you hid the Serpens head in the morgue at Greywolf? That it never 
left?” 

Aleksandr gasped. “I did! It never left! It lies bathed in the blood of the dead. 
The body, however . . .” With difficulty, he lifted up his right pant leg. The leg 
itself was burned and scarred as badly as his face and neck, but there was 
something else, too. A section of several square inches of scarred skin covered 
his calf. It was sewn on one side with haphazard stiches like those on the 
Frankenstein monster. 

“Tt looks as if you operated on your—” Lily started. 

Aleksandr nodded once. “There was no place closer to me than myself.” 

Using a shard of glass, Aleksandr laboriously slashed away at the stitched 
skin. It bled little because of the thick scarring. Slowly he pried the wound open. 
From it, he withdrew a small white capsule, two or so inches long. He wiped it 
clean and pulled it apart, then tilted the open capsule into his palm. 

“Knowing I could no longer protect the relic my father found in the ruins of 
Königsberg, I sent it to a friend of mine. An Egyptologist in Moscow. He 
perished last year. Even so, Serpens remains safe. Once, I dared to ask where he 
hid it. He did not respond until on his deathbed. Then he sent me this. Along 
with the Magister’s own words. You will be happy to hear that the twisted path 
of the Serpens body ends with this clue. Now I give it to you.” He pulled a rolled 
strip of paper from the capsule and passed it to Wade, breathing out a long, 
ragged breath. 

On the paper was a square box drawn in ink as red as blood. Filling the 
inside of the box was a large upside-down V with a sequence of numbers running 
up the left side to the top and three question marks running down the right side. 


EEN 


“What does it mean?” Wade asked. “You said he was your friend in 
Moscow?” 

“T never knew the significance. My friend told me just this: no matter how 
many codes are devised, this will override them all. What that means, I do not 
know. But if you wish to locate the body of Serpens, this is nearly all the help I 
can give.” 

“What were Copernicus’s words that your friend told you?” Lily asked. 

“<Puteshestvye do kontsa morya dlinoy,’” he whispered. “Which means ‘the 
journey to the end of the sea is long.’” 

“Boris told us that!” said Lily. “What does it mean?” 

Aleksandr seemed relieved, as if released of a great burden. “It is a quotation 
we Guardians have always known. As Nicolaus’s journey was long in the hiding 
of the relics, the Guardians’ journey is just as long. You will find Serpens soon, 
but your journey will continue!” Then he began coughing, and his breathing 
grew rapid, shallow, and labored. 

Wade hacked once more at the lock. It broke off. He whipped the door open 
to find a clear passage, but opening the door sucked the fire into the room. 

“Up! Out!” Aleksandr choked. “You cannot die like this!” When he lifted 
himself up from the floor, he bled freely. Yet he managed to push Wade and Lily 
ahead of him through the door, into room after room, then hung between them, 
huffing, “This way . . . no, there! That tunnel! Up. Up! You must find the relic 
before Galina. You must!” 

Wade’s legs felt like lead. The fire burst into the passages behind them faster 
than they could run. Aleksandr grew suddenly heavy. Was he dead? “Lily .. .” 


Tears cut through the grime on her cheeks. “I feel cold air. That way. That 
way!” 

Together, they pulled Alek up a narrow side passage. There was cold air, 
streaming in on them. A ceiling beam crashed down across the passage. Then 
two more. They were trapped. A voice shouted from the other side of the fallen 
beams. No, it was the roar of the fire. No, a voice. A call from so far away that 
Wade wasn’t sure he even heard it. Lily’s fingers tightened on his wrist. She 
stopped her breath to listen. 

There was a crash, and the voice yelled, “Stand away. Get back!” 

Lily pulled Wade flat with Aleksandr behind the fallen beams as the wall 
burst in at them. Voices came clearer now, even above the screams of the fire. 
Terence stumbled in with a stream of Russian police behind him. Wade could tell 
from their uniforms and the expression on Terence’s face that they were real 
police, not Brotherhood. They threw fire cloaks on the children and Aleksandr. 

“Out of here!” Terence cried. “Hurry up!” 

And they were running, Terence and the police carrying the limp form of 
Aleksandr from the burning mine. They tore up a last set of broken metal steps 
and fell onto the frozen ground as the mine threw up a howling gust of flame. 

The entrance collapsed; the rumbling and thundering was now underground. 
They were out of the mine. Bitter cold rushed over them. They laid the burned 
man on the ground. He was limp, completely still. His mouth gaped. His eyes 
stared upward. Terence and two policemen worked over him. Sirens wailed in 
the distance, coming closer. Ambulances, fire engines. Wade turned to see a 
plume of black smoke pouring out from the mine in three columns. “Lily, 
Terence, we have to—” 

“Maybe they’ll come in time to save him,” she said. 

“Sure,” he said. 

The quest for Serpens. We’re closer than ever to the center, but we’re not 
done. 

Terence helped Lily and Wade to their feet. They left Aleksandr Rubashov 
on the icy ground surrounded by policemen and medical technicians rushing 
from their trucks, and ran back across the tundra toward the paved strip. 

“To the airport,” said Terence. “We’ll find a plane. We can be at Greywolf in 
under three hours.” 

“No,” said Lily. “Alek gave us one last clue. We have to go to Moscow!” 


On the airstrip, an old woman with a mop of white hair bent under the nose of 
Terence’s jet. She supervised a mechanic changing the last of the three blown 
tires. 

“What’s going on?” Lily asked. “Who’s that?” 

“T think she believes she’s the new owner of our jet,” Terence said, trotting 
quickly over the tarmac. “While I was with the police, she commandeered it.” 

The woman was dressed in what looked like ten layers of clothing, and she 
had a rifle over her shoulder. At the sound of their footsteps, she pulled a hidden 
revolver from inside her coat. “Stoy!” she snarled, a word that obviously meant 
“Stop!” 

“Let me handle this,” Terence whispered. “Hello—this—is—our—jet!” 

The woman narrowed her eyes at both of them but did not lower the pistol. 
She shook her head and said a long string of Russian, ending in, “Nyet. Is my 
zhet.” Then, without taking her tiny eyes off them, she tapped the gun barrel on 
the fuselage. The door of the plane squeaked open from the inside, and a young 
woman poked her head out. “I am Ekaterina,” she said. “I speak English.” 

“This is really our jet, and we need to fly to Moscow right now,” Wade said. 

The younger woman shook her head. “It was your jet. We are taking it.” 

“T have an idea,” whispered Terence. He offered the Ogienko family, as they 
called themselves, ten thousand rubles to fly them to Moscow in the jet. They 
hesitated. When Lily searched the net and discovered that ten thousand rubles 
was about three hundred dollars, Terence quintupled it, which made the old 
woman and her family ecstatic. 

“But I fly zhet,” the old woman insisted. “Is my zhet.” 

“Fine,” said Terence. “Just let’s go!” 

As soon as they muscled their way into the tiny cockpit, the pilot gunned the 
engines. A little girl, the English-speaking woman’s daughter and the pilot’s 
granddaughter, immediately began to kick Wade in the shins, then laugh as if it 
were the funniest thing in Russia. Maybe it was. 

“We have to tell your dad about the morgue,” said Lily. 

Wade pulled out his phone. “No service. Excuse me, do you have a radio on 
board?” 

“Yes,” said the pilot’s daughter. “But you cannot call a cell phone.” 

“How about FSB headquarters in Moscow?” asked Lily. 

The woman’s eyes widened. “Do not turn us in.” 

Terence assured them they would not, and Wade radioed Inspector Yazinsky. 


He was rerouted and put on hold several times before finally reaching the 
inspector’s answering machine. “This is Wade. Tell my father that the head of 
Serpens is in the morgue at Greywolf. Aleksandr said it’s in the east wing of the 
fortress. Serpens is ‘bathed in the blood of the dead.’ Sara is trapped in a time 
machine. We’ll go to the airport with Terence when it’s all over, but right now 
we’re flying to Moscow—” 

The connection crackled and died. 

“The relic is in Red Square,” Lily said. “We’re going to Red Square.” 

“What?” said Wade. 

“Red Square?” said Terence. 

“Pfft!” muttered the old woman. 

“Look at it,” Lily said, holding up the sketch Alek had given them. “It’s a red 
box. A red square. The body of Serpens is hidden in Red Square!” 

“Seat belts. We fly now,” said Ekaterina. 

Terence offered to copilot the jet, but the old woman refused his help. 
Without much experience at the controls, the pilot moved the wheel first too 
much, then too little. The plane lifted, then sank toward the blank gray face of a 
giant high-rise. She tugged the wheel back again, and they rose but barely gained 
altitude. 

The tires bounced across the icy roof of a second building; the jet dropped 
off the far side, nearly crashing into a third building until the pilot veered left 
and the nose lifted at the last second. They cleared the next roof and the next. 

At last, the city below them, an unruly mass of streetlights and lighted 
buildings, surrounded by the vast darkness of the Siberian landscape, began to 
shrink and fade away. 

They were airborne. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX 


As her Mystére-Falcon shot over the tundra back to Greywolf, Galina studied 


the satellite image she’d just received on her cell phone. Three figures were 
running away from the burning Vorkuta mine toward a jet standing on the 
airfield. There was a force of police and a man lying in the snow. Emergency 
vehicles surrounded the mine. 

“They are charmed, these children,” she said softly. 

“Rather than charred,” Ebner offered. 

Bartolo Cassa sat stonily in the pilot’s seat. “They would never have escaped 
without help,” he said quietly. “The flamethrower was sabotaged.” 

“T should have shot them myself,” Galina said. 

Then why didnt I? Seeing them there, children only a few years younger 
than herself, she’d found herself unable to take the shot. Did she want the 
children alive? Why would that be? They had followed her, sometimes even led 
her, to something that was so deeply a part of herself. How could she tolerate 
such an intrusion? 

Was it that . . . one of the children might turn out to be... the one who... 

She could not think it. 

Calmly, she tapped in a text and waited as the jet climbed. Triangulate their 
course. The cockpit was silent for two minutes until her cell lit up with a single 
word. 

“Moscow,” she read. “They are en route to Moscow.” 

“Shall I change course?” Cassa asked her. 

“No. Ebner will return to Greywolf. You will pilot me to Moscow. Ebner, 
have a troop of the Crows meet me at Sheremetyevo in Moscow, with a 
transport. The Russian surgeon has obviously given the children a clue. I will 
follow them. Midnight comes soon. You shall oversee the completion of Bern’s 
programming and the successful transportation of Sara Kaplan to Cadiz in 1517. 
Complete this mission. We need a body there . . . and then.” 

The physicist nodded. “It shall be done, Miss Krause.” 

Galina withdrew a pair of earbuds from a zipped pocket on her coat and 
inserted them. She tapped an icon on her cell phone and heard the plaintive 
andante from Haydn’s string quartet opus 33, number 6. It was the same piece 


that had been playing in the antiquarian’s shop five days prior. As the cello’s 
insistent funeral march rolled on and the yearning violins begged fruitlessly for 
comfort, Galina cradled the miniature portrait from Prague. She stared at the face 
that breathed as if it were alive even now, five centuries later. Inwardly, if not 
visibly, tears melted down the inside of her breast. Why she loved old artifacts 
like this was simple . . . and complicated. 

A living portrait, yes, she thought, but how many years did you actually live? 

The portrait’s eyes gazed back as if to ask her the same question. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-SEVEN 


Greywolf 


The gunfire at Greywolf grew increasingly sporadic until it died under the roar 


of the wind through the trees. Midnight was only an hour and a handful of 
minutes away. 

The final push to the summit was excruciatingly slow, despite the speed of 
the snowmobile, and far longer than Becca expected. They had to take a 
meandering route to avoid the main road, and twice had to shut off the engine as 
motorized patrols fanned out over the property in response to the gunfire. 

They’d heard Galina’s jet return, just before it took off once more. It was 
over an hour since Chief Inspector Yazinsky had called Roald’s cell to relay 
Wade’s message. 

“Galina must be following Wade and Lily to Moscow,” Roald reported. 

“Then why stop here at all?” asked Darrell. “To let someone off . . .” 

The jet taking flight again was followed later by a transport returning from 
the airfield to the fortress, proving Darrell right. The way the transport had 
shifted its gears on the road above them had told Becca that the summit was 
near. 

Then the air shuddered. A blast rolled up the hill from below. 

“That sounded like a bomb,” said Roald. “Or a grenade. Keep moving.” 

Minutes later, the hulking stone fortress loomed into view. It was larger and 
more menacing than Becca had imagined. A haunted, gloomy pile of stones 
dotted with black windows and pierced by a frightening tower that flickered with 
light like a mad scientist’s lair. Roald stopped the snowmobile inside the tree 
line, cut its engine, and scoured every compartment for more ammo, which he 
took. 

The howling began suddenly, and Roald stiffened in fear. “Wolves. In the 
house.” 

“Why are they inside the house?” Darrell wondered. “That’s just sick.” 

The howling was horrific. The wolves were in some kind of pain. Or maybe 
they smelled food approaching. Becca imagined their snarling faces, snouts, 
jaws, fangs. 

Roald unholstered the pistol. “The wolves are there to make sure no one gets 


in before the deadline.” 

Becca pushed the idea of guns and wolves out of her mind. “Wade said there 
was a morgue below the operating room. Let’s get moving.” 

Her legs were freezing, barely with feeling, but they moved her forward. 

Together, the three hurried across the clearing. They came to rest behind 
what were likely the original stables, now the garages. The air was unbearably 
frigid. Becca couldn’t move the muscles of her face. Roald’s beard was frozen. 
They kept in motion, shifting their feet, wrapping their arms around themselves 
for warmth. The chorus of ghostly wails from inside the fortress rose and fell, 
crisscrossed, subsided, rose again. 

“If Galina is after Wade and Lily, then who’s still here?” whispered Becca. 

“Ebner, maybe,” said Darrell. “Or the goon with the sunglasses.” 

Then the sound of a snowmobile sputtered behind the stables. They whirled 
around, Roald crouching, gun aimed. It was Marceline in the saddle. Marceline 
alone, an automatic in one hand, a machine gun hitched over her shoulder. 

“Paul was shot twice,” she whispered. “He is below, out of danger of the 
Brotherhood. He will survive.” 

Becca felt her heart sink, her neck go numb, as if she might pass out. She 
stomped her feet to regain feeling. “Will the Brotherhood come back up here?” 

“They will. Though they, too, lost troops. And their transport was destroyed. 
Still, we must do this quickly.” 

Roald filled her in on Wade’s message while he checked and rechecked his 
pistol. “Isabella escaped from the back of the castle. That could be the weakest 
entry point.” 

“T will go there,” Marceline said. “You search for the morgue. Ten minutes 
exactly is all you have while I create a diversion at the back. Ten minutes. If you 
have not found Serpens by then, leave it. Once you hear me shooting, you enter 
the front. PII do what I can to stop the wolves, then join you in the tower to get 
Sara out.” 

That was the end of the talking. 

Becca pulled Darrell and his stepfather away from Marceline and hurried to 
the side of the building. Her heart was pounding. The wolves went crazy against 
the windowpanes on the ground floor, sensing their presence. Their faces, their 
teeth, their horrible eyes glimmered in the snow light. Roald skirted the edge of 
the stables, then loped across the clearing to the back of the house. 

“Ten minutes is nine minutes now,” said Darrell. 


The east wing was a hulk of three freestanding walls, doorless, roofless, and 
windowless. It hung off the body of the fortress like a ghost limb. But it was free 
of wolves. Roald pushed into the ruins. 

The charred machinery of medicine lay twisted and mangled, a horrifying 
mess across the floor. The debris was covered by a thick blanket of snow. Rusted 
poles, girders, ceiling beams, overturned cabinets, and wrecked carts protruded 
from the white. 

“The morgue,” Darrell grunted, nodding his head at a portion of the floor that 
had collapsed, through which they could glimpse a chamber down below. “What 
did Wade say—bathed in the blood of the dead? The whole morgue is bathed in 
the—” 

He didn’t go on—couldn’t make himself go on, Becca figured. She found the 
stairs and climbed tentatively down to the floor below. Four minutes had elapsed 
since they’d left Marceline. 

The morgue was a black pit, a hole, a concrete-lined grave. It was a crypt for 
the victims of the Order through the years, the KGB before them. Becca shone 
her light on the ruined equipment, drills and saws and undertaker tools, mangled 
with the beds and carts and monitors that had crashed through from the floor 
above. 

“How in the world are we supposed to find anything in this junk?” she asked. 

Roald trained his light. “Bathed in blood? It’s a riddle. But what does it 
mean?” 

There was a shot, then two more. Roald jerked back. “Marceline? It’s too 
soon.” 

“Dad, go,” said Darrell. “No one’s going to find us here. We’ll scrounge 
through the junk, then meet you in the castle. Go!” 

“Take this.” Roald gave Darrell the Taser. “Be careful when you—” But he 
was Off in the direction of the shots before he finished his sentence. 

Becca pushed carefully through the equipment, while Darrell kicked at it 
angrily. He shoved aside burned-out cabinets and overturned stretchers and the 
remains of octopus machines with charred hoses dangling from them. He 
muttered about time and midnight and his mother. Becca tried to find something, 
anything that could be a hiding place for a handful of jewels, but the morgue was 
a heap of junk covered in snow and ice. 

“Darrell, it could be anywhere.” 

“We have to find it! We both have to! The Legacy! We have to stop that 


witch from... from...” His fingers froze unmoving above the floor. “Becca... 
Serpens is bathed with the blood of the dead.” 

“T know that! What does that mean?” 

“Where does the blood of the dead go in a morgue? The drain. Becca, they 
wash away the blood down a drain!” 

She watched him push across the floor until he came to the very center of the 
room. He kicked at the snow covering the floor. Then his body jerked in several 
directions at once. He was frantic, tearing around in the debris until he found 
something, a tool—a two-foot length of pipe. He slammed it on the floor. The air 
rang with the sound of metal on metal. He did it again and again, swinging at the 
floor as if he were chopping down a tree. She heard the chink of metal, and then 
suddenly the drain—a crosshatched ring of metal—flew up sharply and nearly 
struck him in the face. 

He dropped the pipe, fell to his knees, and drove his hand into the floor, into 
the drain hole. There must have been so much blood washing down there over 
the years, but Darrell obviously didn’t think of that; he just pushed his fingers 
into the hole. When he brought them back up, they were twitching and twisting 
and... glistening. 

She shone a light on his hand. He held an object, a device. It looked more 
mechanical than a piece of jewelry. Maybe it was both. It was a delicate 
construction of silver. Twin blue diamonds gleamed prism-like in the rays of her 
flashlight. 

“Its... Darrell, oh my gosh. You found it! The head of Serpens—we have 
it” 

He rose to his feet and came toward her, the object seeming to draw the light 
into it while at the same time shooting it back out in a series of flashes or pulses 
that set the dark room glowing. Darrell’s face shone. He blinked at the intensity 
of the light. 

So did Becca. “Is it magic?” she asked. “Is it?” 

“No,” he said. “Something else. It’s heavy. Becca, it’s like ten pounds. It’s 
hot and it’s heavy and it’s humming or something—” 

A series of shots cracked the air like multiple explosions. Another and 
another, followed by the spray of machine-gun fire. There was a thunderous 
howl, then more shots. Roald and Marceline were at the rear of the house, 
shooting the wolves, and the wolves were out, charging from the fortress and 
onto the property. 


“Hide the relic. Give me the pipe. Come on!” said Becca firmly. 

Darrell wrapped it in his scarf and shoved it into the pocket of his parka. 
They ran back up the stairs, out of the operating room, and around to the front of 
the castle. The timbered doors, studded with iron bolts, looked impregnable. 

She jumped first up the steps and twisted the pipe into the iron door handles. 
She pulled it down. The handles squealed. She did it again. They squealed more. 

“Together,” Darrell said. They both gripped the pipe and pushed up first, 
wedging it tight; then Darrell kicked it down. The handles groaned awfully and 
fell. They shouldered into the doors together. They swung in. The wolves were 
still pouring out the rear of the house. Here in the front rooms, there were none. 

“The stairs,” Darrell said. “Isabella said Mom is in the tower. Hurry up!” 





CHAPTER FIFTY-EIGHT 


Moscow 


Rea Square. The heart of the city. The dead of night. 


It had all come down to this. 

Thirty minutes before, they had landed safely at Sheremetyevo airport. Then, 
disaster. Terence and the Ogienkos were held in a cramped room for violating 
Russian airspace without proper clearance—or something—a trumped-up charge 
they immediately credited to the Red Brotherhood. Irina Lyubov was not on 
duty. This left Wade and Lily alone and free, which they realized was simply 
because the Brotherhood planned to tail them directly to the relic. 

“Take a roundabout route to Red Square,” Terence told them privately before 
he was led away. “Switch cabs, zigzag, do what you can to lose any pursuers. I 
trust you’ll get there eventually. When you do, stay put. Do nothing. I will meet 
you. Seriously, do nothing until I get there, understood?” 

“Yes,” Wade said, then thought, It’s just us again. 

Out on the street, Wade and Lily hailed a cab, awkwardly made their first 
destination known to the driver, and quickly crossed the city. Two cars were 
obviously following them. “Stopsky heresky please,” Lily blurted out at a busy 
intersection, which the driver surprisingly understood and forgave, even as she 
apologized. She overpaid him in euros, then they jumped out and raced down 
one street, cut through to another, and snagged another taxi before their pursuers 
could spot them. They left that taxi three dark blocks from the enormous Red 
Square. Strong winds blew snow in tiny cyclones up and down the empty street. 
The cab drove away. They waited in the shadows of a deep doorway. 

Satisfied that the Brotherhood had not followed them, Wade pulled out the 
paper Aleksandr had given them, huddled against the wind, and tried to study the 
drawing. But all he saw in his mind were Sara and Darrell and Becca and his 
father, and he could only imagine the terror of what was happening at Greywolf. 
“T hope they’re okay. The others, I mean—” 

“I know who you mean,” Lily said, crouching up against him in the doorway. 
“T’m thinking about them, too. But we have work here. Come on.” 

He tried to reset his thoughts and focus on the paper again. “Okay, if you’re 
right, the first clue is Red Square, but what do we do when we get there?” 


“Hey, I deciphered the first clue,” she said. “Now it’s your turn.” 

“Thanks so much.” 

“While you think, let’s keep moving,” she said. “And I mean it. You think.” 

They marched out of the doorway into the wind, crossed two streets, doubled 
back, and moved forward until the tunneled arches of the famed Resurrection 
Gate loomed ahead of them. They waited where they had agreed to meet 
Terence, but he didn’t come and didn’t come. 

Lily shook her head. “We need to go on. Terence may be hours. We don’t 
have hours. The journey to the end of the sea is long, and we’re nearly there. 
What does the triangle inside the square mean?” 

Wade had asked himself the same question. “It’s technically an upside down 
V; the bottom isn’t closed, as in a triangle.” 

Lily gave him a face. “Helpful, Einstein. Alek said his Guardian friend was 
an Egyptologist. They’re all about pharaohs and pyramids and deserts and 
mummies—” She stopped, whipped out her tablet, and powered it on. “I’m 
searching ‘Red Square’ and ‘Egypt’ to see if there’s any kind of clue here. What 
about the numbers? Come on. Figure out the numbers while we walk.” 

They crept through under the gate’s deep archway and came out alongside 
the bulky, ornate, redbrick State Historical Museum. Its gold awnings were 
heavy with new snow. They paused at the corner and looked south across the 
vast, deserted square. It was already covered by a thickening blanket of white; 
snow was blowing around in more twisters. 

“The numbers, I don’t get,” he said, slowing under the first streetlight. 
“Forgetting for a second the upside-down V, I’ve been trying to find a pattern in 
the numbers, but I don’t see one. Seven, one, nine, three, blank, blank, blank. If 
there was a pattern, I might be able to figure out the last three. They might be a 
combination or an entry code. But I can’t find the sequence. Maybe I can use the 
calculator on the tablet—” 

“Oh.” 

“What?” 

She pointed across the square through the squalling snow. Against the high 
red wall of the Kremlin fortress stood a stumpy pyramid of red and black stone. 
“There.” 

“What about it?” he asked. 

“Well, (a) it’s a pyramid. And (b) it’s the Lenin mausoleum. Not John 
Lennon, but Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, one of the leaders of the Russian Revolution. 


And (c) maybe your eyes aren’t as good as mine because of all the reading you 

do, but if you look at the lettering on the front of the tomb, the red lettering 

against the black, you’ ll see what I see. It says Lenin. Of course, it’s in Russian, 

so the L in Lenin is not a regular L, as in Lily, but an upside-down V. Look at it.” 
He did. Through the whirling flakes he read the letters. 


AEHWUH 


He made a sound. “Whoa. . . is that it?” 

“T don’t know,” she said, tugging Alek’s scroll from him, “but if the outside 
box does mean Red Square, then the upside-down V could mean a building in 
Red Square. That would make me think that maybe the numbers tell us 
something about the upside-down-V building. Maybe that’s the way the clue 
goes. From outside to inside.” 

From outside to inside? Lily was being pretty brilliant. 

Wade studied the tomb. It sat snugly against the Kremlin wall, a squat, five- 
level pyramid of granite and marble, forty feet tall. It vaguely reminded him of a 
stepped Aztec temple. In one way it was small, like the foundation of a much 
taller structure that was never built. In another way, the building was grimly 
impressive, its multiple levels catching the light of the square in odd and 
ominous ways. 

Because it was the resting place of a maybe-controversial Russian leader, it 
was heavily guarded. From that distance, it appeared to have eight, maybe ten 
fully armed soldiers stationed around it. 

“Okay, but why there?” he asked. 

“Because Lenin is embalmed,” she said, wagging her tablet. “It says here that 
every year and a half they redo the embalming to keep him looking fresh and 
natural. I’m guessing that Alek’s Guardian friend was an Egyptologist who knew 
about embalming, and that he worked on Lenin and hid Serpens in there while 
he was doing embalming stuff.” 

“Your face turns green whenever you say embalming, you know,” Wade said. 

“T feel it doing that.” 

On either side of the tomb and following the Kremlin wall was a loose row 
of blue spruce trees. They were impeccably trimmed, of nearly identical size, 
and now ornamented and sagging with heavy late-season snow. 

“So... the Copernicus relic is in Lenin’s tomb?” Wade said. 

“One plus one equals Lenin’s tomb,” she said. 


“Speaking of numbers, what about the numbers?” he asked. 

“That’s so your department, math head,” she said. “Come on.” 

They paused close to the facade of the Historical Museum, then darted over 
the cobblestones to where the Kremlin wall jutted out. They peeked around the 
abutment to scout out the mausoleum guards. 

“Two guards on this side of the tomb and six spread across the front,” Lily 
said. “I don’t see any at all covering the back. There are probably two or more 
on the far side. You know, maybe the numbers are a Russian phone number.” 

He gave her a look. “I think modern Russian phone numbers have more than 
seven digits.” 

“Digits, huh?” She counted the guards again. “Maybe it’s an old number.” 

“Right. Maybe it’s Lenin’s home phone number from 1924, but nobody 
knows the last three digits because how do you phone a dead guy?” 

She looked at him. “You could try a little harder, you know. We’re out of 
time. We need to do this. Then we need to get out of Russia forever.” 

At the word Russia, Wade’s brain twitched. In their time there, he’d never 
come to terms with the country. His “map” of Russia was false, based on the 
insane things they’d done over the last few days, the danger they’d been in, the 
number of times they’d nearly died, the terror about Sara’s fate. The dread of 
what was happening at Greywolf weighed on him like lead. He’d seen Lubyanka 
and Vorkuta, but he’d never really gotten to know Russia. Now, like Lily, all he 
wanted to do was leave it. 

“Our best bet is to make our way behind the trees,” Lily said. She slid past 
him, weaving through a stretch of temporary fencing. They flattened together 
against the Kremlin wall. Wade figured they were a couple hundred yards from 
the tomb. His chest ached. This was ridiculous. A movie. What if they were 
actually spotted? Caught? Fired on? 

And yet, the moment the tomb guards looked off toward the cathedral, he 
trotted down the narrow space between the trees and the Kremlin wall, toward 
the back comer of the tomb, with Lily right after him. Ridiculous or not, they 
were doing it and getting closer to the center of the onion. 

Then Lily went to stone. “Look.” 

There was a narrow set of steps at the back of the structure, leading down 
several feet from ground level to a steel door at the bottom of the steps. 

“A basement.” 

“Do tombs have basements?” he whispered. 


“Maybe. This is Russia. What do we know?” She leaned out as far as she 
could and stared at the tomb. “Besides, there’s something on the wall next to the 
door. I think it’s a keypad. There are your digits for you, math boy.” 

The soldiers shifted slightly, then froze like columns, unmoving, except for 
their eyes, which were staring forward. The kids waited for some kind of noise 
distraction, and after a few breathless minutes, it came. A siren blared several 
blocks away from the square. An ambulance or fire engine, wheeling through the 
streets, honking and wailing. Then a second one, following the first. Wade and 
Lily left the cover of the trees and darted the twenty feet to the back corner of 
the mausoleum and down the narrow steps before the sirens died. The keypad 
was Set at eye level next to the door frame. 

“This is where you shine, number boy,” she said. “Or get us killed. Your 
choice.” 





His chest tightened. His heart didn’t stop booming. Keypads. Lily was right. 
A single wrong entry and they were done for. A squad of Russian soldiers were 
only yards away, and they probably had orders to shoot to kill, no questions 
asked. 

“Have you figured out the pattern yet?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “There are a thousand combinations. Just let me think.” 
And he tried to. He nearly did. But the thought of all the possible combinations 
froze him. Key in the wrong numbers and we’re dead. With one unknown 
number, he might have had a chance to determine the pattern, but three 
unknowns? He stared blankly at the keypad as if it would somehow tell him the 
answer. It didn’t. He looked at the strip of paper for the numbers. He didn’t have 
to. He had memorized the sequence. 

7,1,9,3,??? 


He tugged off his glove, then ran his shaking index finger over the keypad, 
not touching it, but tracing out the first four numbers. Seven. One. Nine. Three. 
He did it again. A third time. A fourth. Something unfroze in his brain. 
Something thawed and shifted. 

“Your fingers aren’t touching the pad, you know,” Lily said. 

“T know,” he said. “But look at this.” He repeated the sequence twice for her. 
“See?” 

“Your finger not touching the pad? I do see that.” 

“No, look again. There’s a shape. What shape does it make when you key in 
seven, one, nine, and three?” He moved his index finger once again over the 
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“Um ... N,” she said. “So seven, one, nine, three is N, as in. . . Wait, you’re 
not saying N for Nicolaus? Are you saying the next three numbers form a C for 
Copernicus?” 

He found himself grinning at her. “Why not? It’s what Brother Semyon did at 
the monastery, moving the stones in the shape of an M, for Maxim. It’s an old 
trick, a simple one, but unless you know where and when to do it, you wouldn’t 
guess it. If this is it, making the shape of a letter with numbers, the three 
numbers for C would be two, four, and eight. The whole sequence, for N and C 
is seven, one, nine, three, two, four, eight. I’m going to do it.” He glared at her. 
“Unless you stop me.” 

She crossed her arms. 

“Okay, then.” He raised his trembling finger and tapped in the numbers. 

Seven... 

One... 

Nine... 


Three... 

Two... 

Four... 

“Wait!” Lily whispered, clutching his hand suddenly. “It’s not eight. It’s zero. 
The last three numbers aren’t two, four, eight; they’re two, four, zero.” 

“What? Why?” 

“Because of the other clue. The Copernicus quote, remember? ‘The journey 
to the end of the sea is long’? Everybody’s been telling us this line, but what if 
sometimes it isn’t sea—as in splash-splash—but C as in Copernicus? The 
journey to the end of the C is long. And the Egyptologist meant it that way, as a 
trick or a pun. Guardians have to be tricky. So the leg of the C doesn’t end at 
eight. It goes as long as it can. All the way down to zero. Do it, do zero now!” 

“Did you say ‘splash-splash’?” 

“Just. Do. It.” 

Wade lifted his right index finger, held it steady with his left hand, and keyed 
in the final number. 

Zero. 


7,1, 9, 3, 2, 4, 0. For NC. Nicolaus Copernicus. 





Nothing happened for a full five seconds. Then there came a soft click. It 
was followed by a slow sequence of sliding bolts and levers behind the door, 
ending in a dull thud. Wade stared at Lily. She stared at him. 

Breathing deeply, they pushed on the door together. It opened soundlessly. 
And side by side, they slipped into the tomb of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE 


Greywolf 


Woes howled and guns blasted as Darrell and Becca pushed from hall to 


room to passage to the center of the fortress. It stank of animals. 

“Becca, trade you, the jewels for the pipe. I’ll break them.” 

“Not likely, but yeah.” She inserted the relic into the inner pocket of her 
parka, where Darrell knew she kept the diary. Both relic and diary, he suddenly 
realized, had belonged to Copernicus. 

The man who’d started this quest. 

The man who, in a roundabout way, had led them here to Darrell’s mother. 

“Darrell!” Becca cried. He turned to hear the frantic scampering of paws. 
Three wolves broke into the room. They were emaciated and gray. They slid 
across the floorboards, momentarily startled to see the kids. Their growling was 
like the grinding of gears. 

“The door at the top of the stairs,” Darrell whispered. “Go!” The wolves 
leaped up after them, but Roald and Marceline were suddenly there, startling the 
wolves with gunfire. Two of the creatures bared their fangs and growled, but ran 
out of the room. The third stood its ground for a second, arched up its hind legs, 
then ran out, too. 

“Go with the children,” Marceline said to Roald. “I’ll stay here. Go on!” 

“Hurry!” Roald snagged their sleeves as he rushed up with them. “She’s got 
ammo, and she’s a great shot.” 

From the top of the stairs, they turned to a mirrored hallway. Darrell ran 
down the hall and found a final set of stairs. Now that they had the Serpens head, 
it was all about finding his mother. They climbed to the landing. Roald shot at 
the locked door, a double-wide set of doors, and pushed into a large circular 
room. It was the inside room of the tower. 

“Sara!” Roald cried out. 

Darrell nearly vomited. 

His mother hung, limp and drugged, inside a cage of metal bands at the 
center of a horrifying engine of gears and wheels and pistons. A haggard young 
man jerked out from behind the machine. He had an enormous handgun trained 
on them. 


“You were never supposed to make it this far,” the man said. “You were 
supposed to die at the hands of the Red Brotherhood. Or at least the wolves!” 

“What have you done to her?” Darrell screamed. “Get my mother out of that 
thing!” 

The man barely registered the words, but shot wildly. The bullet ricocheted 
powerfully off the wall behind them. “Stop or die. I must finish Kronos. I must 
.. .’ His eyes widened, then narrowed, as if his brain was completely fried. 
Keeping his pistol leveled at the three of them, the man moved his free hand. It 
scrambled with lightning speed over a keyboard attached by a cable to the 
machine. The machine resembled a kind of gun, its barrel hinged inward at his 
mother. 

“We’re taking her out of there,” Roald said, moving toward the machine. The 
man raised his gun and shot him. 

In the forearm. Becca screamed. Roald reeled back, dropping his pistol, but 
stayed on his feet. It was a graze, not serious. “I’m fine,” he said. 

Darrell pulled out the Taser. “We’re going to get her—” 

“Please stop, or I will kill you all!” the man screamed, firing his pistol at the 
floor in front of Darrell, exploding the flagstones at his feet. “Twelve minutes! 
Twelve min— No! Eleven! Look! See!” He pointed the gun barrel at a clock 
mechanism mounted next to Sara. “If you move, I will kill her. And then I will 
kill you. I must do this.” 

Darrell heard footsteps coming toward them in the hallway. Marceline? The 
shooting had stopped. Had she neutralized the wolves? 

Marceline Dufort leaped up the stairs and burst into the laboratory, her 
machine gun raised. The man at the device was startled to see her, and her gun. 
He thrust his pistol at Sara’s head. “Drop your gun. Kick it here. Or she dies 
right now.” Marceline placed her gun on the floor and followed his order. 

“You see I must do this,” the man said, his pistol still trained on Darrell’s 
mother. He moved his free hand back to the keyboard and tapped three times in 
rapid succession. 

The machine made an urgent sound. 

One very large wheel began to turn. 





CHAPTER SIXTY 


Moscow 


Liy quickly pulled the tomb’s utility door closed behind them and held her 


breath. No alarm. The NC code had worked. With, naturally, her own brilliant 
correction. 

She and Wade wound through a sequence of basement hallways until they 
found a cement staircase with a door at the top. They climbed up. The door was 
locked, but there was another keypad. Assured by Aleksandr that the Guardian 
code could override any other, they used it again, and the door lock clicked. 
They opened it and entered the mausoleum. 

“Oh, man,” Wade breathed. 

She totally agreed. 

The inside of the tomb resembled a modern hotel lobby more than a crypt, 
except, of course, for the giant coffin. 

There were lights embedded in the ceiling, bare stone walls, marble floors. It 
wasn’t as frigid as outside by any means, but it wasn’t room temp, either. Tomb 
temp, Lily thought, then dismissed it. This was a place of reverence, whatever 
you thought of the man lying there. 

Wade was dumbstruck, barely moving. “Where would you hide a relic here?” 

“The shorter list is where couldn t you hide one,” she said. “Serpens could be 
anywhere.” Though not, she hoped, inside the coffin. 

Or sarcophagus, as the websites had called it. It stood on a raised platform in 
the center of the large square room. The base was framed in marble. Above it 
was a bronze sculpture of cloth spilling tastefully out from the open casket. 
Several feet above the casket itself stood a construction of four tiers of marble 
and wood. In between were walls of thick glass, angled slightly outward from 
the base to the larger top. Inside the glass, lying in the casket as still as stone, 
was the embalmed body of Vladimir Lenin. 

She swallowed hard and took a step toward it. 

The dead leader’s head and shoulders were—nice touch—tilted upward on a 
dark ruby pillow. To make for better viewing by the daily crowds, she guessed. 
Lenin’s eyes were closed, but the embalming was so good that they looked as if 
they had just recently shut themselves. His hands were poised individually, not 


crossing each other at the waist, but separated. They had, if Lily could bring her 
mind to say it, a kind of personality. The right hand was folded on itself as if 
holding something. She really hoped it wasn’t a diamond serpent. The left hand 
rested lightly on the upper left thigh. 

“Okay, let’s get to work,” Wade said. 

She shook her head to focus her thoughts. “Take two walls. Go over every 
inch of them. But remember that people are here all the time to pay their 
respects. So maybe the best hiding place will be a place where people don’t go 
very much.” 

“Good point,” Wade said softly. “I guess we have to be as clever as the 
Guardian who hid the relic. We have no real information on who he was, but we 
know the NC trick with the keypad. Maybe there’s something like that going on 
inside, too.” 

“T just hope it’s as far away as possible from him,” she said. “You know, the 
third person in the room.” She thought she heard Wade chuckling. 

She hoped it was Wade chuckling. 


For his part, Wade wanted to think logically about their search, but Guardian 
code makers were among the most sophisticated in the world, so it could be 
devilishly clever. Or devilishly simple. Or intuitive. Or impossible. 

The four walls were clean, just flat or stepped marble blocks up to the 
ceiling, with minimal ornaments and light fixtures, none of which looked like it 
held a relic, and all of which was far too public anyway. So they moved toward 
the center of the tomb, or rather Lily did, because Wade found he had stopped 
moving. 

“What’s the matter? Outside the obvious one of breaking into a tomb?” 

“T don’t know.” Wade slipped the strip of paper that Alek had given them 
from his pocket and stared at the simple cleverness of the solution to the entry 
code. Then he scanned the four corners of the room and the public entrance on 
the front wall, an entrance that jutted out into Red Square. That entrance was just 
like the zero on a keypad. He looked down at the floor, then up at the ceiling. 

“What are you thinking?” she asked. “Because I hope you’re thinking.” 

“T think I am thinking,” he said. “And I’m thinking that the NC thing could 
be more than just the entry code. I mean, it’s what Aleksandr told us. No matter 
how many times codes are changed, this will still work. Well, maybe that’s the 
beauty of it. The simplicity. Because look at the layout of the floor. It juts 


forward, like the zero on the keypad. What if we trace the same two letters in the 
room, as if they form the same shape as the letters?” 

Lily visually took in the four corners, the middle of the back wall, the right 
wall (from Lenin’s perspective), and the entrance. “I don’t know what we’ll see 
that way that we didn’t see before.” 

“Maybe it isn’t what we see,” he said. “Or what we see.” 

“Fine, be cryptical. I don’t have a better idea.” 

Together, they stood under the ceiling light in the lower left corner. It 
suddenly flickered out. They walked slowly to the upper left corner, making the 
first “stroke” of the N. There was another ceiling light there. It too went out 
when they stood under it. They made their way around the sarcophagus to the 
lower right, then finally to the upper right, completing the N. There were ceiling 
lights in both corners, and both went out. 

“That was the N. Now the C,” he said. Starting at the middle of the back 
wall, where there was also a ceiling light, they went to the middle of the side 
wall, then down to the entrance—the long journey to the end of the C—where 
there was a final ceiling light. Those three blinked and died, too. 

“The lights are sensors!” she said. 

All seven lights came on again, and from the center of the room came the 
sound of something sliding. To Wade, it seemed more mechanical than 
electronic. The sound continued for another few seconds, then stopped with a 
click. 

“The sarcophagus,” he whispered. His arms and legs tingled as he walked 
slowly to the large glass coffin, but Lily focused on the source of the noise first. 
She scurried over to the foot of the coffin. The marble molding around the base 
was unbroken except in one spot, where a short length of black marble was 
protruding two or three inches. As the ceiling light haloed her face and hair, she 
knelt and pried at the close-fitting molding. 

It slid out another three inches and stopped. 

Wade watched as she pushed her fingers behind the molding, and felt around 
and around, until her whole body quivered. 

“Lily?” 

From inside she drew a small rectangular item and held it up to the light. 

It was a burnished wooden box, two inches deep and as long and wide as two 
decks of playing cards set end to end. 

She gasped. “The box is so heavy. Wade? Could this be it? Omigod, what if 


Darrell and Becca find the head? We’ll have both parts.” 

“We don’t have anything yet,” he said. “Open the box.” 

She let out all her breath. “Okay... okay .. .” Holding the bottom of the box 
in her hand, she undid the simple clasp and tilted the lid. 

Silver light bloomed out of the inside of the box. She glanced away, blinked, 
then looked back. Her face burned with the glow. “Wade...” 

The body of Serpens was a thing of rods and hinges and wires—coiled and 
braided into the shape of an angled S. It gleamed of silver, tooled and delicately 
shaped and studded with diamonds of varying sizes and shapes. It shone like a 
constellation, its own impossible source of brilliant light. 

“It’s electric, Wade. Or, I don’t know.” 

“Tt looks like it’s moving,” he whispered, feeling his fingers reaching for it, 
wanting to touch it. 

“Tt’s hot, and it’s humming or something,” she said. “And it will move after 
we connect it to the head,” Lily breathed. “Oh, man, Wade. After all this, after 
the whole long journey, I can’t believe we actually—” 

There was a sudden dull whump from the square outside, a muffled blast, 
then yelling. This was followed by a distant spray of machine-gun fire. An 
engine revved noisily. Then another smaller blast, closer this time. Next came a 
rapid series of concussions. The floor shook beneath them. 

“What in the world—” Wade started. 

The square outside thundered with explosions and the rumbling of vehicles 
approaching the tomb swiftly. There was another blast. The walls shook, and a 
bright spear of light flashed across the room. Alarms sounded as a second 
entrance at the rear of the tomb swung in and closed quickly with a breath of 
frigid air. 

Lily clamped down the lid of the box. “Wade, no, no, no—” 

Before he could move, the room was filled with heavily armed soldiers 
dressed in black parkas and ski masks. The Brotherhood? FSB? He couldn’t tell. 
They surrounded both of them. One who looked like he might be the leader 
grabbed the box from Lily and threw her into Wade. She yelled at the man. 

“Shut up,” he growled. “Get up the stairs. Both of you.” 

“Stairs?” Wade hadn’t seen any. 

The other men pushed both kids roughly to the back corner through a narrow 
hall to a set of marble stairs that led upward. They forced them to climb. Wade 
felt as if he and Lily were being led to their execution. She shook as she held on 


to his arm. “Omigod, Wade,” she whispered. “What . . . what are they going to 
do?” 

There was a door at the top of the steps. One of the men shot at the handle 
and kicked the door open. Snow swirled in at them. The air quaked to the sound 
of gunfire and the heavy rolling of military vehicles. 

Wade didn’t move, and he held Lily so tightly she couldn’t, either. 

“Go!” the officer said, and they were suddenly outside on one of the steps of 
the pyramid. It was a kind of reviewing platform overlooking the square. It had a 
marble wall about waist high. The square was a battleground. There were at least 
two military tanks now, several transports, some with military insignia, others 
unmarked. The army against the Brotherhood. 

All at once, the air was different, full of pressure. Through the gunfire and 
the roar of the wind came a heavy thwack-thwack that overwhelmed every 
sound. 

“A helicopter!” Lily cried. 

A small black helicopter thundered out of the storm overhead. Snow flew 
around them as the chopper hovered a mere two feet from the roof of the top 
level. Wade clutched Lily to himself, each bracing the other to keep from being 
blown off, while both were locked in the vise-grip of several Brotherhood 
troops. They mounted the final steps to the roof itself. 

The blades slowed. The door of the helicopter opened. Galina pounced out 
and calmly received the box from the officer who had taken it. 

She turned to Wade. With a surprisingly penetrating voice over the sound of 
the battle below and the helicopter above, she said, “It turns out to be a good 
thing you two did not die in Vorkuta. You have found Serpens for me. And now 
that this relic will lead me to the next one, you have outlived your usefulness.” 

Galina slid the box lid off. 

The object inside shone like a full moon on her face, flashing among the 
whirling snowflakes and beaming into her two-colored eyes like a spotlight, a 
laser. In that glow, Wade saw, Galina was more beautiful, if that was possible, 
than at the coal mine. Pale and pure in a strange way. Unless what he thought 
was beauty was something else. Electricity? A raw obsession? Hunger? As if she 
had to have the relics? As if she needed the Eternity Machine? 

As if there were another deadline that only she was under? 

A very rare and almost unknown modality of cancer. 

Galina drew in a very long, very slow breath. “The body of Serpens. I have 


recovered what Rubashov’s father stole from the tomb of my . . . Grand Master 
. . . Albrecht von Hohenzollern. . . .” 

Wade’s chest was frozen. “How did you even know we were here?” 

She raised her eyes from the relic. “Once I saw that you had survived 
Vorkuta, I knew that the good doctor had given you a clue. The Brotherhood 
followed you from the airport, partway, at least. Your friend Terence Ackroyd 
managed to set a little ruse for us, too. But I deduced the rest.” 

The square echoed with the rapid hammering of machine guns, then two 
unmarked transports exploded in flames. The lead officer stepped forward. 
“Miss Krause, the tide is turning against us.” 

Galina drew a gun on Wade and Lily. There was a strange, resigned look on 
her face. It was the end, Wade thought. They were out of time, unless... 

All at once, he pushed Lily with all his might off the edge of the roof. She 
disappeared over the side, swearing at the top of her lungs. He jumped after her, 
yelling “Dive-dive-dive!” as bullets flew, ricocheting off the marble walls of the 
platform below. Lily was on her feet, screaming along the passage, as machine- 
gun fire thudded the walls above and below them. She tumbled down the 
passage into the tomb, Wade at her heels. They raced down the stairs all the way 
to the subbasement just as an explosion thundered against the front wall of the 
tomb. 

They stole out the same door they had used to enter. 

Amid the chaos of automatic gunfire and vehicles and wailing sirens and 
whirling snow, Wade watched the helicopter ascend over the tomb, over the 
square, and move west across the city. “Galina has it! Lily, she has our relic!” 

In the confusion of the final military assault on the Brotherhood, an 
unmarked car skidded to a stop at the rear corner of the tomb. Chief Inspector 
Yazinsky was behind the wheel. “In!” he ordered as Terence bolted from the 
backseat and dragged them both in with steely arms. “We need to leave Moscow 
right now!” 

“What about the others?” Wade cried as he hit the floor with Lily. “Sara? 
Becca?” 

“The city’s riot forces are sealing off the square!” the inspector said. “Not 
even I shall be able to pass!” 

“But what about Sara?” Wade asked. 

“There’s no news!” said Terence. “We have to leave now.” 

The car tore away from the crisscrossing fire, racing past the Kremlin wall. 


“But Sara,” Lily cried. “Tell us!” 
“We know nothing!” the inspector cried. “Nothing!” 





CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE 


Greywolf 


Seven minutes to midnight became six minutes to midnight. 


The machine—Kronos—shuddered as if it were alive. Darrell heard its clock 
ticking unceasingly. It had an open mechanism of fine gears and claws spinning 
rapidly, and hands of a sort that were turning counterclockwise. The large wheel 
looked as if it was growing hot, and its barrel . . . was aimed directly at his 
mother’s chest. The whole thing was counting down. 

“Take my mother out of there!” he screamed at the man fiddling with the 
machine’s knobs and levers. “Get her out or I swear—” 

“Pm sorry,” said the crazy man, having scooped up Marceline’s gun before 
they could stop him. “I’ve never hurt anyone. But you see my time is nearly up. I 
haven’t any left. I had a mother once, too, but I must . . . They want 1517, you 
know. This is unusual. I hope you see that. A master programmer who shoots 
people.” 

“He’s crazy,” Becca whispered to Darrell and his stepfather. “We have to get 
Sara out by ourselves.” 

Darrell edged slowly across the room, step by step with Becca and his 
stepfather, the pipe swinging in his hand like a pendulum. “I’m going to get her 
out.” 

“Stop where you are,” squealed a voice behind them. 

Ebner von Braun was standing by the door. He had a pistol in each hand, one 
aimed at Becca’s forehead, the other at Darrell’s chest just below the neck. He 
sneered. “Your mother is in the hands of Kronos now.” His voice was hoarse, 
weary. “You are too late to do anything but watch her leave us.” 

Darrell’s anger stuck like a knife in his throat. He wanted to tear the bent 
man limb from limb. But the guy was armed. He was well armed. 

The machine went into another mode now. Its wheel began to turn quickly. 

“Five minutes,” Ebner said, his feet firmly planted on the floor. “Isn’t it 
exciting?” 

Roald was standing directly behind Darrell. Becca glared at Darrell, as if to 
get his attention. I understand, he thought. The guy is an insane creep, and 
you’re afraid. 


But that wasn’t it. Becca flicked her glance down to the pocket of her jacket. 
The relic was there. So close to the German he could probably sniff it, if he 
wasn’t such a demon-idiot-creep-troll. Then Becca raised three fingers so only 
Darrell could see them. 

Three fingers! Three fingers mean . . . create a diversion! 

Before he could devise anything, he heard a whimper. “Darrell, I love you.” 

It was his mother. Darrell swung around to see her lift up her pale face. 

“I love you...,” she repeated. 

Her faint voice exploded something inside him, and he knew what the 
diversion was. He jumped back and jerked the pipe around as far and as fast as 
he could. Into Helmut Bern’s forehead. The man groaned and fell, dropping his 
gun. Ebner raised his suddenly, when Becca shrieked at the top of her lungs and 
Roald rammed him like an offensive tackle. 

Becca then twirled impossibly and jumped with both feet on Ebner’s right 
arm. His other gun went off. He screamed. His shoe had burst open and was 
smoking. He’d shot his own foot, the bullet going through and then grazing 
Marceline in the side. Darrell scrambled for the machine gun. He raised it to the 
cage lock. “Mom, look away—” 

“Give it to me!” cried his stepfather. Taking it from him, he pressed the 
barrel to the cage lock. He pulled the trigger. The blast was deafening. The chain 
blew apart. 

“Stand away from Kronos! Leave your mother inside!” Ebner had wobbled 
to his feet, his gun in his bleeding hand, and he had it pressed into Becca’s 
throat. “Move and the girl dies. Then you die. Finish it, Bern. Finish Kronos!” 

Bern staggered to his feet, bloody forehead and all, and resecured Sara in the 
cage. Darrell and the others were frozen where they stood. Bern jammed a 
quivering finger on the keyboard. “And the code begins to upload. Only three 
minutes now.” 

“No!” Darrell cried helplessly. “Please!” 

The sound of the machine changed again, growing to a fever pitch. The giant 
wheel was spinning faster and faster, the barrel glowing with a white heat, while 
three jagged-edged brass cones located on the base of the machine began to 
rotate. 


Becca couldn’t think. As if the oxygen to her brain were shut off. The diversion 
hadn’t worked. If there was a chance, any chance at all, she alone had it. 


“Here,” she said. “Here, take it.” 
Darrell turned. “Bec, no...no.. 
Her hands shook. She thnist her fingers into her parka as Ebner stared at her. 
“Tt? It?” he screamed. 

She removed a small wrapped bundle, held it dangling in front of the bent 
German’s face. “Take it. The head of Serpens. No more killing!” 

The troll practically turned inside out, he looked so stunned. “Galina! I have 
it!” He thrust his hand at the relic, when Becca threw it as hard as she could out 
the door and down the stairs. “Fool!” he screamed, limping after it with his 
wounded foot. He was nearly out of the room when Marceline thrust her foot 
straight out. Ebner tripped out the door and back down the stairs. Everyone else 
ran toward the machine. 

Darrell elbowed the programmer aside. He threw aside the chain, wrenched 
open the cage. “Mom!” he screamed. “Mom!” But the creep was all bone now, 
clawing at the controls. Just as Roald reached him, grabbing his fingers, Helmut 
Bern drove his hand at a blue lever on the console. 

“Galina, I did it!” he shrieked. “Kronos is perfect!” Becca pounded his face 
and hands, then heard a final tick of the clock like a thunderous explosion, and 
Darrell screamed— “Mom—Mom—Mom—Mom!”—and Roald threw his hands 
toward Sara just as a blinding light flashed across Becca’s eyes like a white 
razor, and then there was nothing. 

Nothing but darkness and silence and nothing. 
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CHAPTER SIXTY-TWO 


Bosporus Strait, Turkey 
March 24 
11:57 a.m. 


The old steam-powered ferry rocked gently on the waves. 


Galina Krause leaned on the starboard railing and watched in silence as 
ancient Istanbul shimmered before her eyes. A city of white and glistening gold, 
beckoning her to pause at the crossroads of Europe and Asia Minor before 
passing through the strait into the broad Sea of Marmara and beyond, to the 
Mediterranean. 

“Miss Krause.” 

The voice was deep, icy. She turned. “Markus Wolff.” 

“You asked me to investigate the Somosierra incident.” 

“What have you discovered about the driver, Diego Vargas? The young 
student?” 

“You will recall the theory that a time event establishes a hole in the past,” 
Wolff said. “A hole that might linger some amount of time after the event before 
collapsing.” 

She trembled. “And?” 

Wolff handed her a black-and-white photograph. “This image was taken by 
the war photographer Robert Capa in Somosierra. It dates from early September 
1936. From the same sequence as Capa’s famous portrait of the dying soldier.” 

This print showed a young boy, his jacket in tatters, his face worn by war— 
or something worse—staring, hollow-eyed, at the camera. 

“The Copernicus Room’s facial-recognition software has confirmed that this 
face is that of Fernando Salta, aged eleven years, four months, thirteen days,” 
said Wolff. 

“Fernando Salta?” 

“The student stranded at Somosierra in 1808,” said Wolff. “This photograph 
is proof that our student has traveled forward from 1808 to 1936. Fernando Salta 
is making his way back to the present.” 

Galina stared at the photograph. The boy’s dark eyes burned with something. 
Desire to return? Certainly. But what else? Anger? Revenge? What manner of 


creature was eleven-year-old Fernando Salta becoming, during his passage 
through time? And where and when would he turn up next? 

“What do you wish me to do now?” Wolff asked. 

Galina removed the miniature Holbein portrait from her jacket pocket. She 
uttered a simple instruction. “London. Discover what can be discovered.” Wolff 
pocketed the portrait and drifted away among the other passengers. 

Galina turned to the sparkling cityscape, but her view of the many-towered 
mosques of the ancient metropolis blurred. Her fingers slipped into the same 
zipped pocket and removed Serpens’s two sections. She connected them with an 
easy twist at the inner hinges. 

The relic, complete for the first time in five centuries, lay in her palm for a 
moment, then twitched. 

Tick... tick... tick... 

The very breath was sucked out of her lungs. She felt dizzy, intoxicated by 
the hypnotic movement of the serpent sliding across her skin. Suddenly, as if it 
had stung her—cursed her—she unhooked the thing. Her thoughts flashed to 
Copernicus, disassembling his Legacy, distributing its relics. 

Perhaps he’d known the horror of such power after all. 

Ebner limped up behind her, a bruised fighter. She knew he was smiling 
despite his various wounds. “A momentous juncture,” he said, leaning heavily on 
his cane. “On the one hand, the first relic, Vela, will soon be ours. A new effort is 
being mounted by the gentlemen from Marseille to retrieve it from the Morgan’s 
vault in New York City. And with Serpens in our possession, we will soon locate 
the third Copernicus artifact. It is only a matter of time before the astrolabe is 
rebuilt, my dear.” 

“We are out front once more, Ebner, and sailing into the warm south.” 

He grinned. “I should tell you that the particle injection Kronos delivered to 
its passenger is working splendidly. Already our traveler has been located. Alas, 
not at the precise time and place we hoped—a thousand miles and six months off 
—but bizarrely close enough.” 

Galina felt her body flood with a strange glee. “Ebner, I want the Kaplans 
dead.” She turned her eyes to him. “Kill them. All but the one, do you 
understand?” 

Ebner laughed a subtle laugh. He tapped a few buttons on his cell phone. “I 
am sending an alert to our man on the scene.” 

Galina knew that at that instant a message was delivered not only in Berlin, 


but also to a computer screen in a flat on faraway Foulden Road in London. 


M Terminate immediately 


“You have made Mr. Doyle very happy,” he said. 

“Collect my bags, Ebner; we are entering port.” 

As her doting physicist receded, scuffling across the deck on his cane, Galina 
leaned against the railing. She drew in lungful after lungful of sea air and lightly 
touched the scar on her neck. It was warm. 

Once again, she had nearly died in Russia. She would never set foot there 
again, if she could help it, and thanks to the children, she would likely not have 
to. Not in this lifetime, at least. 





CHAPTER SIXTY-THREE 


London 
March 27 
9:27 a.m. 


Wade Kaplan stared up at the exquisite vaulted ceilings of Westminster 


Abbey, but he wasn’t seeing them. The thousands of footsteps that padded and 
clicked and scampered and slid over the marble floors of the enormous nave 
were no more than a blur of echoes, a soft whoosh of noise behind his twisting 
thoughts. 

What happened? 

How did it all happen? 

Could we have done anything differently? 

What do we do now? 

Someone touched his shoulder. He looked to see Lily’s slender fingers. He 
didn’t want her to remove them. He needed something real to prove to him that 
they were actually there and that it had happened the way it did. 

“You were good back there,” she said. “In Russia. You were good. Me, too, 
of course, but you, too.” 

“We did what we could, right? There wasn’t anything else we could have 
done, was there?” 

“No...,” she said, as if maybe there was doubt. Then, more firmly, “No.” 

As tough as he thought they had become in New York at the beginning of the 
hunt for Serpens, they were tougher now. Tougher, harder, more steeled for the 
road ahead. It had been a horrifying week and a half of extremes—of bitter arctic 
cold, of danger and countless brushes with death—pushing each of them to the 
brink. It had exhausted every ounce of everything they’d had, but they’d come 
through it. 

Mostly. 

Lily and Darrell stood next to him, all three staring quietly into the shadows 
beneath the gallery of the north transept, where Wade’s father leaned over the 
side of a wheelchair and hugged Sara as if he could lose her again at any minute, 
as if he were hugging her for the first time ever. 

Sara Kaplan was alive and safe and with them again. 


Wade recalled the frantic moment when they’d all met in the early morning 
at the airport in Moscow. 

How Sara had wrapped her weak arms around Lily and Wade together and 
brought Darrell and everyone into it, crying their names over and over, not 
singling out her real son over anyone else, how soon they were all crying. 

Then, on the flight to London, while the kids took turns filling her in about 
the search for Vela and Serpens, Sara was stunned and silent, until she threw 
herself on all the children, Darrell last and most, then completely lost it, shaking 
uncontrollably in his father’s arms the rest of the long flight. She slept in the 
London hospital for a day and a half, where she was monitored and nourished. 
For three days they were in a kind of limbo, waiting on pins and needles until 
yesterday morning, when she woke up and it was suddenly over. “I want to see 
London,” she said, and that was that. 

Of course Sara was weak and she would, her doctors insisted, become 
exhausted despite herself. They urged Roald to make sure she used a wheelchair 
for another few days, but they were pleased to say that she would make a 
complete recovery. Sara’s ordeal, everyone was happy to realize, was over. 

Wade looked around himself like a panorama camera. “So where’s Bec—” 

Then there she was, still wrapped in her fur-lined parka, standing quietly to 
the side of them as if she’d been there the whole time. She wore a puzzled frown 
on her face, and her eyes were downcast nearly to her feet, while she rocked on 
the marble tiles as if to keep her balance. 

At least since the Moscow airport, Becca had been so quiet—so quiet—and 
had barely spoken a word. He stepped over to her. “Hey. We lost you for a 
second.” 

“Lost?” 

“I mean, how are you feeling? The headaches. Your fever? Were you 
crying?” 

“What?” she said. “No. Why?” She lifted her hand, apparently surprised to 
find her cheeks wet and salty. Her puzzled look returned. “Oh. Maybe. Its... 
it’s good to have Sara back.” 

He nodded over and over again, aware he was grinning like a fool but unable 
to stop. “Oh, yeah, it’s good. I feel like crying, too.” 


Lost... 
Becca had stood there immobile for many minutes, her eyes throbbing, even 


in the abbey’s diffused light. Her head felt as if it were being bisected by a 
battle-ax separating the hemispheres in a way that had, three times so far, 
preceded something like a blackout. The crossbow wound on her arm hurt like 
never before, too. It might have stung from the hospital antiseptic she’d received 
here in London, but it felt like it wasn’t healing so much as deepening, getting 
worse. 

Around Becca in every direction, the noise of the great stone room crashed 
into her ears like waves battering a deck in a storm. It brought back to mind 
scenes from Moby-Dick, which she had been reading just last week. 

When she stepped after Wade to join his parents, who clung to each other 
like the lost loves reunited that they actually were, Becca was not aware of the 
words of her friends or the echo of their feet on the stones so much as the sudden 
terrible creaking of wood, and an odd forlorn voice in her ears crying, I am lost 
... lost! Bring me home! 


Lily sidled up to Becca, joining arms with her. “You guys, we are never, ever 
splitting up again. I never want to make big decisions. Ever. Not without all of 
you there to back me up when I decide something brilliant.” Lily held back her 
tears as well as she could, but she finally had to turn away and rub her cheeks 
dry. “I know I’ve said it a billion times since Russia, but I still sort of can’t 
believe we had Serpens and lost it.” 

“Tt was worth it,” Darrell said softly. “But yeah. We had it, and we gave it 
away.” 

The loss of both halves of Serpens was a gnawing ache to them all. 

In the coming days, Lily knew, the weirdness of Kronos and Galina and the 
loss of Serpens and all of it would probably become less a kind of grief and more 
an alarm, goading them to keep up the hunt. It would force them into their next 
mission. They were Guardians of the Astrolabe of Copernicus. They were the 
Novizhny. If there had been the slightest doubt about that when they entered 
Russia, if they’d thought they were really only there to find Sara, there was no 
doubt now. After what had happened at Greywolf and Vorkuta and Red Square, 
there could never be any doubt. 

Becca stayed mostly quiet about it, but Darrell had given them a stunning 
second-by-second account of the last moments before the device’s clock struck 
midnight. 

“After Ebner bolted for the jewels,” Darrell had said, “Helmut Bern tried to 
keep us from getting Mom out of Kronos. But Becca punched—I’m telling you 


punched—the guy with, like, a movie punch. Bern looked like he’d just been 
insulted or something; then he fell back at the last second before midnight. Dad 
and I yanked Mom out of Kronos, the machine went all ka-boom on us, the 
lights and everything went out, and Dad dragged us all out of there, even 
Marceline, without looking back.” 

Lily couldn’t get enough of the story, partly because she and Wade had had 
no idea what had happened before they got to the airport, nor that they had both 
recovered—then given up—their halves of Serpens. Neither Terence nor 
Inspector Yazinsky had had any news from Greywolf, either about Roald and 
Sara or about Darrell and Becca. Everyone had kept checking phones, but there 
had been no word. 


Bright morning light streamed in the stained-glass windows of the nave, 
crisscrossing the floor in shapes of shadow and color. Darrell felt peaceful for 
the first time since his mother had been kidnapped. 

“T keep thinking we should be holding Serpens right now,” he said, gazing up 
at the brilliant gold altarpiece, then back at them. “We should have the relic right 
here in our hands. Cursed or not, I think we’d be able to deal with it. It’s 
supposed to be ours. I mean... well . . . we should have it, end of story.” 

There wasn’t much else to say. They all felt the same. 

“I keep wondering if the umbrella man is out there somewhere,” Wade said, 
scanning the vast nave of the abbey. “Not that we’d know it if he’s in disguise.” 

“No problem,” said Darrell. “Lily can spot a wig fifty feet away, right, Lil?” 

She laughed. “Just one of my talents.” Then she sighed. “I guess we go back 
to Texas now? Just like that?” 

Wade grumbled. “No one wants to, but we don’t know where to start 
searching for the next relic, do we? Only Galina does.” 

In a day or two, their London rest would be over. Lily’s and Becca’s parents 
were due to arrive to take them home. There would be all sorts of craziness 
trying to justify all they’d done, but Darrell knew that when the girls’ parents 
saw his mother safe and heard how she wouldn’t be there if not for the two girls’ 
help, they’d realize that there had been no choice. They would all have to work 
out their individual returns to Austin, however, and even how safe that might be, 
given how the Order forced them from their homes. That was as big a question 
as anything else. 

But then, only one thing wasn t a question. 


They’d made a solemn oath, the four of them, that they were “totally and 
completely and absolutely” committed to the relic quest. And Darrell’s mother 
and stepfather were just as committed. They had no real idea where to start 
looking for the third relic—a giant obstacle, but they’d overcome obstacles 
before. 

Lots of them. 


Wade was the first to see a familiar-looking boy trot across the marble stones to 
them. 

“Thanks for meeting me,” Julian Ackroyd said. “All safe and sound?” 

“Neither,” Darrell said, “but good enough. How’s your dad?” 

“Fine. He’s tied up with the London foundation until tonight, but I’ve just 
gotten off the phone with him,” Julian said. “Paul and Marceline are back in 
Paris and doing all right, but both will be out of action for a while. They reported 
that there’s not a stitch of information on Galina Krause right now. When she 
disappeared from Red Square in the chopper, she might just as well have been 
swallowed up by the storm. Dad’s people are searching, but you know .. .” He 
trailed off. 

“She’ll discover where the next relic is,” Becca said, as if it pained her to 
talk. Her brow was furrowed again. “She’ll do what she can to rebuild the 
Eternity Machine. She’ll destroy the world.” 

“We might be able to help with that,” Julian said. “Honestly, I’ve never seen 
Dad so into anything. Me, either, actually. He’s dedicating a whole division of 
our foundation to stopping Galina Krause. We’re not letting this go.” 

“Thanks for that,” said Wade, watching Becca’s expression darken as Roald 
wheeled Sara out of Poets’ Corner and across the floor toward them. 

“Which brings me to the real reason I wanted to meet you here in London,” 
Julian said. He swiped his phone. “In addition to helping with the London 
activities of the Ackroyd Foundation, I’ve been doing some work. I believe you 
know this man?” 

They leaned over the picture to see a tall, white-haired man in a long black 
leather coat standing by a river. He had close-cropped white hair and a stony 
expression. 

“OMG, that’s Markus Wolff!” Lily said. “He killed us in San Francisco! 
Well, almost!” 

“He said he would finish the job if he ever saw us again,” said Darrell. 


“Markus Wolff,” Julian said, “works exclusively for Galina Krause as a sort 
of personal archaeologist.” 

“And personal assassin,” Lily added. 

“There are boats behind him,” Becca said. “Where was this picture taken, 
and when?” 

“This morning on the Thames, not two and a half miles from here,” Julian 
said, closing his phone. “During the current renovations of the historic area, the 
remains of a trading barge from the early fifteen hundreds have been discovered. 
The question is, what’s so interesting to Galina Krause about an old boat?” 

“A boat... ,” Becca murmured. 

Wade stepped next to her. “A clue to another relic. A definite clue.” 


“You must be Julian!” Sara said softly, raising her hand to him as Wade’s 
father wheeled her to a stop. 

“T am!” Julian took her hand with a broad smile. “I’m happy to meet you, 
Sara Kaplan, and so happy to see you up and around.” 

“No way can you keep my mom down,” Darrell said. 

“And you won’t,” Sara said, her voice coming back to her. “Does anyone 
know where Galina’s gone to? I have a score to settle with that . . . young 
woman.” 

Wade nearly laughed, then told her about Markus Wolff being seen at the 
riverside. “If Wolff is there, it has to mean something.” 

Sara nodded sharply. “All right then.” She locked eyes with his father, then 
with each of the others. “We’re going to the river. The hunt is on.” 

“Yes!” said Darrell, slapping Wade’s shoulder and giving Lily a high five. 
“Tt’s on, all right. It’s on until it’s done!” 

Julian smiled. “My limo is just outside. “We can be there in ten minutes.” 

As they hurried across the marble floor of the abbey and out into the bustling 
noisy streets of London, the children knew there would nevermore be an atom of 
doubt. 

They were on their quest once more. 

They were the Novizhny. 

They were Guardians. 





EPILOGUE 


North Sea 
October 30, 1517 
Evening 


The whole thing was no more than a blur to Helmut Bern’s fevered mind. 


There’d been a flash, and something like a hundred-foot blade going through 
his chest, and he’d been sucked through an industrial-strength garbage disposal, 
ground down to nothing, and his bits reassembled. In the proper order, he hoped. 

You there, sir... 

But where in the world was he? His eyes ached when he glanced around. 

You there, sir... 

He appeared to be on the deck of an ancient sailing vessel. His stomach 
twisted. The ocean was stupid. As the ship tumbled up and down over ridiculous 
waves, he shivered under a filthy, mouse-ridden blanket of some kind. He was 
very cold. And also hot. His face felt like a frying pan. But why wasn’t he at 
Greywolf? And where was the woman? And Kronos? 

“You there... sir,” a voice said in German. 

Some tedious man bent over him. He was dressed in a variety of cloaks and 
sashes and belts as if it were Halloween. Is that a sword at his waist? Good God! 

“You, there, Brother—” 

“Yes? Yes? What’s wrong with you?” Helmut snapped. “I hear you. Where 
the devil am I?” 

“Where... Brother?” 

“Where!” Bern snapped at the man. “As in at what location! And why do 
you keep calling me ‘brother’?” 

The ship rolled suddenly, lifted like a speedboat, then crashed into the waves 
again. Lord, the air stank. He tried to sit up but couldn’t get his legs unstuck. 

“You wear the cloak of a monk, sir,” the man said. 

Monk? An image flashed across his mind. Yes, yes. He awoke some hours 
ago surrounded by stone, didn’t he? A church? Kronos! He saw it. Kronos was in 
a church. And he had stumbled out of the place and there was the shore, and a 
ship and . . . He must have blacked out after that, because suddenly he was here. 


“What bloody year is this?” Helmut asked. 

The Halloween man arched back as if the question were idiotic. He had 
intelligent, thoughtful eyes, creased with worry and study, perhaps. A scholar, 
Helmut thought. But a swordsman, too. The man was pleasantly bearded and 
tanned, well built, perhaps forty or forty-five, with a slouchy velvet hat perched 
on his head to complete the costume. 

“The year of our Lord 1517, sir.” 

The gears in Helmut’s brain stuttered. 1517? Copernicus had taken a sea 
journey from Cadiz in Spain in 1517. He himself had programmed the very 
coordinates into Kronos. But... no! It couldn’t possibly be! Could it? Had he, 
Bern, actually done it? Had he actually managed to program Kronos I to send 
him back safe and sound into the past, with such absolute accuracy? He was a 
genius! Here was the bloody proof! 

For the first time, Helmut peered closely at the man standing over him. The 
look of his face, as clear as it could be through blurry eyes, was as identical to 
the portraits as any face could be. 

“Ha! Ha-ha! You are he!” he cried. “You are Nicolaus Copernicus!” 

“Do I know you, sir?” he said. “You rather remind me of someone I once 
knew.” 

“When did we leave Cadiz? And where are we bound?” 

“Cadiz, sir?” said the man he suspected to be Copernicus. “We did not leave 
Cadiz.” 

A cold knife blade of fear entered his spine. “Not Cadiz? But . . . then where 
is this bloody ship going?” 

“Brother, we are en route to England.” 

“England? England!” 

Crouching closer, the man set his palm over Helmut’s forehead and eyes. 
“But there will be time for talking later, friend. You are unwell. . . .” 

Helmut swatted the hand away and tried to rise, but the deck still refused to 
let him go. He looked down at the position of his legs. There was something 
wrong with them. And his fingers were curled, his wrists as weak as rope. He 
tried to examine them more closely, but seawater kept dripping over his eyes. 
The skin of his hands was dark red, as if he’d fallen asleep under a sunlamp. His 
cheeks were raw, and the salt spray stung him. Hot and cold again, both at the 
same time. “What in the world . . .” 

“I know these sores,” the man said. “My own brother. . .” 


Was Copernicus speaking of his own brother? 

The poor Andreas, who everyone knows died of . . . leprosy? 

It came at Helmut with the force of a tsunami. The journey in Kronos had not 
only taken him to the wrong place and time, it had done something else to him. 
The particle injection! The radioisotope! It had sickened him! 

Just then a shape moved behind the astronomer. Was this the legendary 
young assistant, Hans Novak, creeping behind his master? 

But it was not Novak. It was not a boy at all. It was a girl. Long brown hair, 


wet, clinging to her face. A... parka... a modern parka; her cheeks wet, 
splashed by salt waves; bearing a crazed, puzzled expression; ...and... I... 
know her! 


“I know you!” Helmut screamed in English. “The American girl from 
Greywolf! They called you... Becca! What... what are you—” 

Yet in that instant, just as she focused before his eyes, the girl vanished from 
the deck, as if the very air and waves had washed her into oblivion. Or back into 
the future from when she came. 

“T am lost! Lost!” Helmut cried at the top of his lungs. “Bring me home!” 

“Sir?” 

“Bring me home! Bring me home! Bring me home!” 


TO BE CONTINUED in The Copernicus Archives: Becca and the Prisoner’s 
Cross . . . and The Copernicus Legacy: The Golden Vendetta. 





AUTHOR’S NOTE 


L ve always been fascinated by the layering of imagined story and factual 


research in a novel and how the two finally become (or should become) 
indistinguishable. 

The Serpent’s Curse is of course a piece of fiction, though behind (and above 
and in between) that fiction was woven a good deal of reading, travel, 
conversation, code making and breaking, artwork, and a host of other oddments. 

Of the books that have seeped into the present story, there are a good 
number; here are some of the main ones: Arthur Koestler’s brilliant novel about 
a man’s fight against inhumanity, Darkness at Noon, was a constant, not least for 
supplying me with the name Rubashov, but also for a certain sparkling bleakness 
of tone. Oh, and for the bit about pacing back and forth in a small cell that more 
than one character does here. Gulag: A History, by Anne Applebaum, and The 
Gulag Archipelago: 1918-1956, by Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, along with In 
Siberia, by Colin Thubron, were the prime sources for the setting of the Siberian 
work camp. James H. Billington’s The Icon and the Axe was useful as a starting 
place for study of the late-medieval period in Russia. Masha Gessen’s Words Will 
Break Cement and The Snowden Files, by Luke Harding, were helpful with 
background color and because they recount current events. On the lighter side, I 
have to mention Daniel Silva’s Moscow Rules and The English Girl, both 
delightful nightstand companions during the writing of this book. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


London, England 
April 2 
9:42 a.m. 


Wade Kaplan squinted toward the end of the long hallway. 


His lungs ached. The air was chilly down there. Almost refrigerated. He 
counted the cold fluorescent bulbs ranged along the low ceiling. Twelve. They 
cast a pale white light on the inside walls, on his family—his stepbrother, 
Darrell; his father, Roald; his stepmother, Sara—and on the tall man in the navy- 
blue suit who stood facing them. 

“Behind me is the steel-reinforced titanium entry door to the vaults,” the 
navy-blue man said. “Each portal is equipped with multilayer encryption 
combinations that are refreshed at random. We are, in a word, unbreachable. 
Follow me, please. Bring your item.” 

The man, whose name Wade hadn’t heard clearly, was head of vault security 
at the British Museum in London. He spun around neatly on his heels and 


walked down the corridor. 

“This is it,” Darrell whispered. “The official end of the London episode.” 

“T hope so,” Wade said. They paused at the end of the hall. 

After the man entered a key card, a thumbprint scan, and a voice command 
—“Five, seven, nine, four, two, eight”’—Wade heard a series of electronic bolts 
releasing, followed by a whoosh as the heavy door opened. They passed through 
to the other side, where two armed security officers stood guard. Once inside, 
they heard a similar series of reboltings as the door closed, and they were among 
the warren of underground vaults. 

“The vault level of the British Museum is among the most secure in Britain,” 
the man explained. “In the world, actually. Your box will be safe here.” 

The box Wade’s stepmother now held, an unassuming steel container the size 
of a large hardcover, housed Crux, a mechanical cross crafted of amber, inside of 
which was some manner of mysterious, and heavy, internal mechanism. Crux 
was one of twelve relics that powered the time machine of Nicolaus Copernicus. 

“We’re nearly there,” Darrell said in his ear. “You can start breathing now.” 

“Not yet.” 

“You really should. In, out, in, out. It helps with the whole being-alive thing. 
I find it useful to begin breathing almost as soon as I wake up in the morning. 
The day turns out so much better. There have been studies.” 

“TIl bet there have,” said Wade. 

“Boys,” said Sara. They continued to the end of another blank corridor, 
which, the navy-suited man told them, “parallels Great Russell Street, running 
some twenty feet above us.” He helpfully pointed up. 

It seemed to Wade that he’d been holding his breath for the last week. Or, 
actually, the last three weeks, for it was in early March that they’d first learned 
of the twelve mysterious parts of Copernicus’s time-traveling astrolabe and 
gotten swept into the global search for them. 

They had battled the deadly agents of the infamous Teutonic Order of 
Ancient Prussia—and their leader, Galina Krause—and had rather amazingly 
discovered two of the relics so far. The first was a heavy blue stone called Vela, 
currently stored at the Morgan Library and Museum in New York. Crux, the 
second, would be temporarily housed here, in Subvault 17 of the British 
Museum. 

“Too many things aren’t right,” Wade whispered as they entered the final 
room through yet another thick steel door. The room was empty except for a 
metal table and a chair, and a safe, built into the rear wall. 


“This here is right,” said Darrell. 

“Yeah, but not Becca.” 

Becca Moore was currently recovering at Great Ormond Street Hospital—if, 
Wade thought, you could ever quite recover from what had happened to her. 
Becca had traveled through time. 

Sort of. 

The previous week Becca had had episodes, like visions, that shot her back 
in time—in her mind, if not her body—to the sixteenth century. It was her weird 
coiling paths back and forth in time that had allowed them to find Crux and 
thwart their dark pursuer, Markus Wolff, Galina’s assassin. But it had cost her. 
Not only had Becca learned a terrible truth—that traveling in time opened the 
door to horrible catastrophes—but through the whole adventure she had suffered 
blinding headaches and nosebleeds. She was finally too exhausted to see Crux to 
its new home. 

“Yeah, and not Lily, either,” Darrell admitted. 

Lily Kaplan, Wade’s cousin, was supposed to have met her father at 
Heathrow last week. He was going to bring her home. They had all expected 
him. Then, at the last minute, he’d canceled his flight. Lily’s parents were “going 
through a rough patch,” as Wade’s stepmother put it. Very rough, it turned out. 
And it wasn’t a “patch” so much as a plain old ugly divorce. Lily had become 
depressed and quiet (so unlike her) and was at that moment at Great Ormond 
Street, keeping Becca company in her hospital room. The past week had been an 
ordeal for everyone, but especially for the two girls. 

The navy-blue man positioned himself in front of an alphanumeric keypad 
on the wall next to the safe door, where he input a long series of numbers and 
letters. Then he pressed his thumb to the scanner and entered a metal key. 

Wade, Darrell, and their parents had examined Crux extensively but hadn’t 
found any clues to the next relic. Each relic was known to hint at where the next 
one might be found, but technically they had located Crux out of order. 

It was Serpens, the relic Galina Krause had stolen from them in Russia, that 
would show where the very next relic lay hidden. Even so, they’d taken dozens 
of photographs and X-rays of the amber cross. They’d study them until Crux, 
too, gave up its secret. 

The safe door opened slowly. “Any last words?” asked the navy-blue man. 
He beamed a distant but confident smile. 

Wade’s father glanced at them all, then shook his head. “It will be good 
knowing it’s housed here.” 


Sara placed the box into the safe. The man carefully turned the key, which 
had remained in the lock. The safe door clicked closed. Another few seconds of 
inputting into the keypad, rescanning his thumb, and removing the key, and the 
relic was secure. Wade breathed. In. Out. 

“Well, then. There you are,” said the navy-blue man. “There is twenty-four- 
hour camera surveillance, and there are temperature scanners on every inch of 
the vault level, including each room.” He pointed vaguely to several lenses and 
grilles recessed into the ceiling. “Thirty guards patrol the vault system at all 
times. You are fortunate to have the influence of the Ackroyd Foundation, a 
major benefactor of the museum.” 

Terence Ackroyd and his son, Julian, had become their close friends and 
essential team members in the relic hunt. After the Kaplans and the Moores 
boarded their flight back to the States that evening, they would enter a kind of 
private witness-protection program designed to keep the Order from finding 
them. 

They would, Terence told them, effectively vanish from sight. Until, that is, 
they had to begin searching for the next relic. As the man in the navy-blue suit 
led them away from Subvault 17, Wade hoped Crux would be safe there. 

But something told him that nothing was really safe. 

Not anymore. 





CHAPTER TWO 


Olsztyn, Poland 
April 3 
11:43 p.m. 


The sky was a black shroud prickled with a smattering of stars, a slow-rising 


crescent moon, and a clearness that seemed to spread to the far reaches of the 
universe. 

Galina Krause, the dark-haired, nineteen-year-old leader of the Teutonic 
Order, looked up to the heavens, and the valves in her heart fluttered. 

“A hole in the sky,” she said. 

Ten feet behind her, shivering in his thin coat, the pasty, bent astrophysicist 
Ebner von Braun raised his face from his phone. 

“Yes, Galina? You said?” 

“Magister Copernicus uses those words just prior to the astrolabe’s first entry 
into the flow of time. He writes of witnessing a hole in the sky.” Pain trembled 
from her throat to her chest, her arms. “What shall we make of it, Ebner?” 

“Five servers at the Copernicus Room in Madrid are specifically dedicated to 


his riddles, this one in particular. Better now, perhaps, to focus on the business at 
hand. The plane will appear over the castle in seven minutes.” 

Despite the streetlights and spotlights surrounding it, Olsztyn Castle rose up, 
a medieval darkness against the greater dark of the sky. Galina walked up a steep 
path toward its walls. Construction on the castle had been begun by the Teutonic 
Knights in 1347. Of greater interest to Galina was that at various times from 
1516 to 1521, Nicolaus Copernicus lived and worked inside its walls. This was a 
matter of historical record. There was, moreover, a fresco of his astronomical 
research still visible in his rooms along the northeast wall of the castle. 

What was not generally known, however, was that precisely during the years 
of his residence there, the astronomer began dispersing not only the relics of his 
time-traveling astrolabe, but the machine’s larger framework. From these Galina 
hoped to gather clues about the remaining relics. Her goal: to attach them to 
Kronos III, the most successful of the Order’s own time machines. 

According to a cryptic fragment in a recently located letter, one major 
section of Copernicus’s Eternity Machine was buried beneath Olsztyn Castle’s 
walls. 

And so, naturally, they required a plane. 

Ebner scurried up to her. “It is approaching.” He took from his overcoat a 
box and drew out its long antenna. “Delectable that something so compact can 
fly a sixteen-hundred-kilogram airplane with a twitch of a lever. The pilot will 
certainly be surprised when all instrument control is lost. Interestingly, besides 
being an expendable junior operative of ours, the pilot is—” 

“Do not tell me,” Galina said. 

He swallowed. “No. Of course. No.” 

Footsteps sounded. She turned. It was Markus Wolff, just arrived from 
London. He approached the castle like a pilgrim to a shrine, and yet he was not 
so much a pilgrim as a spy waiting to be debriefed. 

“Tell me about Crux,” she said. There was never small talk between them. 

“A mechanical cross encrusted in amber. The Kaplans located it in a church 
crypt. It was transferred yesterday to a vault in the British Museum. Herr von 
Braun claims to have a man on the inside—” 

“T do indeed!” said Ebner. “Do not doubt it.” 

“We shall see,” said Galina. 

“As it happens,” Wolff continued, “in 1517, Copernicus passed Crux to the 
martyr Thomas More. On his death, the relic went to his daughter and finally to 
his daughter’s friend, or ‘sister’ as she was called. You will want this back.” 


From the inside pocket of his leather overcoat, he produced a small golden 
locket. Taking it from his gloved hand, Galina felt her palm go cold. Inside was a 
portrait of the sister, Joan Aleyn: mesmerizing, sorrowful. 

Galina closed the miniature and pocketed it. “Her crypt... > 

“Was a terminus of time change. The girl, Rebecca Moore, was deeply 
involved. There is a problem with removing the children just yet. I saw this.” 

He drew out his phone, swiped the screen. 

The image was hazy, taken from a distance at night, showing a church tower, 
a shattered window, a blur caught in haste. Still, what Galina spied in the 
glimmer of crisscrossing flashlights and spotlights was unmistakable: a bronze 
disc inlaid with colored glass in a flower pattern. It hung from the belt of one of 
the children inside the tower, one whose face was in shadow. She had seen the 
item before. 

“The rose window ... ? 

“Of Westminster Abbey,” Wolff said. “A trinket from their gift shop. It is one 
of four purchased for the children by your former captive, Sara Kaplan.” 

“Which of the children is this?” asked Ebner, hovering over the phone. 

“Tt was dark,” Wolff said. “One of the boys.” 

“One of the boys.” Galina turned away from both men. The sky was blacker 
still. “So he or one of the others will lose the trinket in the ruins of Albrecht’s 
castle at Königsberg.” 

Wolff tilted his head slightly. “Perhaps he—or she—already has. The past is 
such a curious creature. Has Serpens given up its clue?” 

A sudden pain spiked in her neck. What began inside her as a tiny ripple in 
the middle of a vast ocean gained strength second by second and became a wave. 
She tilted her head, breathed the pain away. 

“The legendary curse of the serpent has proved all too true,” she said. 

As with every relic, this one was said to indicate the location of the next one, 
so when Serpens had pointed south, Galina had traveled south to Damascus. 
Once there, however, the relic had pointed west. She’d flown west to Tripoli. 
There it had pointed north to Eastern Europe. Then east. Then south again, 
circling the Mediterranean in a teasing, spiteful round. 

“Serpens is unwilling to give up its secret. That is why we are forced to rely 
on secondary methods to find the relics,” she said. “Best keep the Kaplans alive 
for now. In the meantime, we will continue our search for the astrolabe’s 
fragments. Also, we must obtain the Voytsdorf Ledger.” 

“Which is?” asked Wolff. 


3 


33 


“A coded document said to enumerate the various parts of the astronomer’s 
original astrolabe. This will provide hints to the location of the remainder of the 
relics. Ebner, send the bookseller to find it—” 

“The plane!” said Ebner. 

A pair of blinking lights moved slowly toward them out of the northern sky. 
Ebner gently touched the control levers on the remote, and she saw the plane’s 
wing lights wobble. Another touch, and the plane dipped. Ebner gave a final 
flick to the altitude lever, and the little plane dived. It slammed into the castle’s 
northeastern face. Galina stepped back. The blaze was horrifyingly sudden. 

“One astonished pilot,” Ebner said, shielding his face from the fire. Minutes 
later several emergency vehicles accelerated up the road: EMS, fire, police, and 
others that could only be described as excavation equipment. 

“If we are correct, the armature of the Eternity Machine lies buried beneath 
the crash site,” Ebner whispered. “This accident will screen our search for it. 
We’ll soon see if our intelligence is valid. Move in,” he barked into his phone. 
“Remove the pilot’s body. Find the astrolabe’s frame!” 

Galina shivered in the heat, stepped toward the blaze, then felt the trembling 
in her legs and knew. The air seemed suddenly airless. Clutching the miniature in 
her palm, she let it cut into her skin to stave off the wave of unconsciousness. 

Ebner rushed to her. She barely felt his presence. In the midst of wailing 
sirens and grinding engines, the flames swept up the castle wall and into her 
mind. She saw them burning away the earth beneath the castle wall. And there it 
was, intact five centuries later: a vast ring, ten feet in diameter and crafted of 
iron, steel, bronze, and heavy gold. 

“Ebner,” she said, her voice already distant, “discover the other pieces. Send 
the bookseller to Paris. The Voytsdorf Ledger . . .” Before she could finish, she 
spun away and away into the dark, fluttering like an empty shroud. 


As the flames began to recede under the assault of the fire hoses, and the 
excavators advanced, Ebner held her, held her close. He fixed on her eyes—one 
silver iris, one diamond blue—and saw them glint and flash at him before her 
eyelids closed and she sank away. 

“Medic!” he cried out. “Medic!” 





CHAPTER THREE 


Paris, France 
April 4 
10:33 p.m. 


He was known as “the bookseller.” Of compact stature, Oskar Gerrenhausen 


was a gray-whiskered cat of a man, somewhere between sixty and seventy-five, 
who had been forced by threats to do an evil young woman’s unscrupulous 
acquisition work. 

Forced? Yes, he mused. But his long history in antiquities, as well as a stint 
in the anticommunist Czech underground in the eighties, had given him a deep 
love of pursuing the forbidden, uncovering the unknown, possessing, even for a 
short time, objects of inestimable value. 

Having left the busier boulevards of the Left Bank to the evening tourist 
crush, Gerrenhausen wove from awning to awning along Rue Jacob. He 
cowered, shoulders bowed against the warm rain, stepping lightly along the 
sidewalk until he arrived at Rue Bonaparte. There he turned right, toward the 
river. 


He walked fifteen paces, and stopped. 

Librairie Fortier. Gold lettering on its windows read: Spécialiste des 
documents, lettres, gravures, et livres de voyages anciens du 15ème et du 16ème 
siécle. 

Specialist indeed. Henri Fortier had, unknowingly, just taken possession of 
the so-called Voytsdorf Ledger, a rather boring document about sheep, cattle, 
acreage, and currency reform penned by Nicolaus Copernicus in 1519. Boring, 
that is, if you didn’t know that the ledger contained a hidden list of the 
components of a machine that obsessed Galina Krause. His next acquisition was 
to take place at a private auction in two months’ time. June 5. 

Gerrenhausen stepped beneath the awning and gently tried the shop door—it 
was locked. He slid a small bag of tools from the leather messenger bag he wore 
under his coat, selected one, pried the door lock, and slipped inside the store. No 
alarm. Was someone still here? He spied a thin stream of light from the back 
room of the store. 

So. Instead of a simple theft, there could be a murder, too. He gripped the 
gun in the pocket of his coat, slid back the safety. He tiptoed toward the light, 
peeked in through the door’s slender crack, and saw Henri Fortier bowed over a 
bundle of old papers. Oskar’s senses tingled. 

But wait. Fortier did not raise his head, and his slow, rhythmic movement 
suggested he was sleeping. Gerrenhausen smiled. And under the cover of 
dreams, what mischief may happen! He relaxed his grip on his gun and 
approached the desk nimbly. Reaching in front of Fortier, his fingers and 
movements as sensitive as delicate seismic instruments, Oskar slid the document 
out from under the sleeping man’s magnifying glass. The top page had a silvery 
sheen to it; Fortier had apparently become mesmerized by its strange glow. So 
the auction in June was more important than ever. 

Oskar Gerrenhausen rolled the ledger into a tubular container, which he then 
placed in his messenger bag. He silently left the back room and exited the shop. 
He relocked the front door, reset the safety on his handgun, repocketed it, and 
gave it a pat. “Not tonight, my friend. Soon, perhaps, but not tonight.” 

Smiling to himself, the bookseller disappeared down the sidewalk, huddled 
against the rain, and made deliberately toward the river. 





CHAPTER FOUR 


Motel Nowhere, Marble Falls, Texas 
June 2 
6:48 p.m. 


Darrell sat back in the only chair in room 113, looked longingly at his old 


passport, and sighed. “There should be a death date on these things. I’ve been 
dead exactly two months today.” 

Wade looked up from the bed where he was reading. “You know you’re 
supposed to keep that old passport hidden. Put it away before Dad catches you.” 

“My old real passport, you mean. You realize that, right? Two months have 
passed since we boarded that jet in London, and I died.” 

“T do know how to read a calendar. Two months is right. But the ‘died’ part 
isn’t so much.” 

Darrell stood. Sunlight bounced up from the cars through the louvered 
window of their junky motel outside Austin. He had had this same conversation 
with his stepbrother almost every day for the last eight weeks. Only the dates 
changed. Yesterday it had been “tomorrow will be exactly two months.” 

“You didn’t die,” he said to Wade. “But I did. Two months ago. The same 


day the relic hunt ended. Just ended. Like it . . . ended.” 

“You kinda like her, don’t you?” 

Darrell shot a look at Wade, who was grinning. “Who? Lily?” 

“No, lover boy. Galina Krause. You can’t wait to see her again.” 

“Galina?” Darrell growled. “I can’t wait to not see you again.” 

“Too late. I’m right here.” 

After London, the whole bunch of them had gone into Terence Ackroyd’s 
private witness-protection thing. Because Lily’s parents’ divorce had become so 
angry and messy, Lily had asked to stay with Becca and her parents 
“somewhere” (Terence wouldn’t tell them for security reasons—“radio silence,” 
he called it). Darrell, his mother, his stepfather, and Wade were currently 
residing at Motel Nowhere, the brothers being tutored by grad students from the 
university, while their parents settled their business there before taking a dual 
leave of absence. Terence had cleverly arranged for false identification 
documents, licenses, and passports. 

Ever since landing in the States, the Kaplans were the Parker family: Sara 
was Cynthia; Roald was Gary; Wade was Michael. And Darrell? 

Darrell was Dana. 

It was Dana who had killed him. Exactly two months ago. 

Dana was a girl’s name. With Becca and Lily and now Dana, people looking 
at their names would think there were three girls in the group. His real passport, 
with a real picture of his real self, only made the whole thing intolerable. 

Still, the Galina Krause situation was probably worse. She had simply 
disappeared. Vanished. Evaporated. 

If Darrell had returned from London alive to every possibility of where the 
hunt might take them next, what he hadn’t expected was for the hunt to take 
them nowhere at all. 

According to the investigator Paul Ferrere in France, Chief Inspector Simon 
Yazinsky in Russia, Isabella Mercanti in Italy, and Terence’s friends in the 
British intelligence services, Galina had dropped off the face of the earth. 

Her absence was totally bewildering. 

More than bewildering, it was worrying. If no one had heard a word about 
her for two whole months, she must be planning something amazingly huge. 

Something unutterably evil. 

But day after day there was no word. Nothing. 

It could have been a welcome break for them. After all, the Order’s lousy 
agents didn’t seem to know where the “Parkers” were. But Darrell couldn’t 


relax. He was a person who did things, a person who moved, a person who 
couldn’t sit still. He was, as his real passport so completely spelled out, Darrell 
Surawaluk Evans Kaplan! 

His first last name came from his father, who was Thai. When his parents 
had divorced, he’d taken back his mother’s name. When his mom had married 
Wade’s father, he’d added Kaplan to the bunch. It was a mouthful. But it was 
kind of cool. It made him seem international, which, of course, he was. A good 
background for a relic Guardian, which, of course, he also was. But Dana 
Parker? 

No. 

As he zipped his passport back into the hidden pocket in his jeans—his 
mother had sewn such secret pockets in all of their clothes—his stepfather came 
into the bedroom from the shared bathroom, wiggling a toothbrush in his mouth. 

“I’m going to campus in about five minutes. Your mother’s just finishing up 
there. We’ll come back here together. Terence says he has a new place for us to 
go, a hotel not so—” 

“Nowhere-y?” said Darrell. 

Brrng. Brrng. 

The room phone that never rang—rang. Wade tossed down his book. “No 
one knows we’re here. Only Terence and Julian. And they’d use our cells.” 

Brrng. Brrng. 

“It wouldn’t be Sara,” Roald said. 

Brrng. Brrng. 

“Tt could be Lily. I’m answering it.” Darrell snatched the phone from its 
cradle. “Hello—” 

“Ts fazzer>?” 

“Lily? Wait, who is this?” 

“T speak wiz fazzer. Hurry!” 

Darrell gave the phone to his stepfather, who put it on speaker. 

“Hello, can I help you?” 

“I call from Petrescu,” the voice said. 

“Petrescu?” said Roald. “Where is that? Who is this, please?” 

There was a pause, then the voice continued as if it were reading. “Seven, 
eight... ten, three...” 

“Wade!” Darrell whispered. “Get this down!” 

Wade grabbed his notebook from the nightstand, flipping past the pages 
covered with the clues, riddles, and number codes they’d solved in the past. 


“... eleven, two... thirteen, eight... sixteen, one...” 

“Excuse me,” Roald started. 

“B-T-Z!” said the voice. “English edition. Issue fifteen thousand nine 
hundred forty-seven. Not online. Real paper.” 

The line went dead. Roald replaced the phone in its cradle. 

Darrell leaned over Wade’s notebook. “It’s a code. We have a new code. 
Look, the first number in each pair is higher than the first number in the pair 
before it. Did I solve it?” 

“Oh my gosh, Darrell!” Wade said, with a grin. “No, you didn’t. Dad, what 
do you think BTZ means?” 

“They’re letters,” said Darrell, giving him his own grin back. 

“BTZ could be a newspaper,” his stepfather said. “A foreign one, if we’re 
supposed to read the English edition. ‘Petrescu’ sounds Romanian. A city, 
maybe.” 

“Either way, we’re doing it,” said Darrell, slinging his jacket on. “Mom’s 
still on campus. She can scour the newspapers at the library while we head over 
there.” He peeked outside the door and looked both ways. “Clear. Let’s go.” 


Because his father was driving and Darrell was bouncing too much at the 
thought of a new code, Wade made the call to his stepmother, only to find that 
Sara was already on her way back to the motel but would call a library colleague 
to know to expect them. Then she called back a few minutes later. 

“You were right,” she said. “B-T-Z is indeed a newspaper, a German daily 
named Berliner Tageszeitung. Be careful. See you back at Motel One Chair.” 


The Perry-Castafieda Library, or PCL, at the University of Texas maintained 
paper holdings of international newspapers for several months before digitizing 
them. Wade hoped that this issue of the BTZ hadn’t already been scanned. They 
were in luck. When they arrived, the on-duty librarian walked them directly to 
the hard-copy stacks of the Tageszeitung. The papers were in good shape and 
clearly labeled. It took Wade less than ten minutes to locate a copy of issue 
number 15,947. 

When he pulled it from the shelf, his heart thumped. 

“Dad, look. It’s from March eleventh, two days after Uncle Henry died.” 

“A sign that maybe it is a Guardian message,” his father said. 

“Oh, it is. I’ve already decided,” said Darrell. 

Uncle Henry was not Wade’s actual uncle, but Dr. Heinrich Vogel, his 


father’s college teacher and a longtime friend of the family. When Wade was 
seven, Uncle Henry had given him a sixteenth-century star chart. It was that 
chart that had helped them solve the first clue relating to the Copernicus Legacy. 

Find the twelve relics. 

That clue had led them to Berlin, where Uncle Henry had been murdered by 
agents of the Teutonic Order under the command of Galina Krause. After the old 
man’s violent death, they’d taken up his cause to locate and protect the twelve 
relics. 

“You start on this,” his father said, laying out the newspaper on a broad study 
table. “Pll see if I can find out what Petrescu is. P’ Il be over there.” He pointed to 
a nearby bank of computers. “Yell if you find anything.” 

Darrell nodded. “Except it’s a library, so we’ll whisper.” 

The two boys searched the issue page by page, through articles on politics, 
economics, concerts, books. Wade tested the number sequence against page 
numbers, then column numbers, and finally against any numbers—even sports 
scores, stock market and weather reports, and picture captions. 

“Nothing is obvious,” he said. “Maybe we need a third clue to figure it out.” 

Then Darrell turned to the obituaries on page 31. 

It contained the following notice. 





Heinrich Vogel, Physicist, Scholar, Dies 


BERLIN—MARCH 11. Dr. Heinrich Rudolf Vogel, esteemed professor 
of astronomy and nuclear physics at Humboldt University from 1971 to 
2006, was found dead near his apartment on the Unter den Linden. He 
was 83. A police spokesman reported the cause of death as a heart 
attack. Vogel possessed eight advanced degrees from several 
universities, including the Max Planck Institute (Munich). 

In later days, Vogel was a frequent consultant at CERN and authored 
many articles and monographs researching critical subatomic particles 
and dark matter. He made no secret of his belief that his greatest 
professional achievement was attending the founding meeting of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in 1957. His papers have 
been bequeathed to the Harry Ransom Center at the University of Texas 
(Austin). Services were held yesterday morning, March 10, at Alter St.- 


Matthaus-Kirchhof. 


“We were at those memorial services,” Darrell said. 

Wade breathed heavily through his nose. “It’s where we first saw the 
Teutonic Order and realized we were being followed.” 

“And the hunt began,” said Darrell. “What’s CERN?” 

“The international research lab for nuclear stuff. They have the Large Hadron 
Collider. It’s famous. All the best nuclear scientists work there. I told you about 
it like a thousand times. You don’t listen.” 

“Wait. What? Sorry, I wasn’t listening. Who are you? And why do you have 
that look on your face?” 

“You don’t think .. .” 

“Yes I do. What?” 

“That the numbers the man said on the phone go with the obituary?” said 
Wade. “I mean, it would be the way a Guardian contacts us. Becca told us about 
a number code that works with books.” 

“T remember. The book code,” said Darrell. “It gives you three numbers and 
tells pages and lines and words. Well, the numbers are in pairs here, so maybe 
we’re supposed to assume that it’s Uncle Henry’s obituary and use just the line 
and the word. Try it.” 

Wade took out his notebook and turned to the page with the numbers the 
phone caller told them. “The first pair is seven, eight. So the seventh line, eighth 
word.” He counted down. “Hmm. The word is of.” 

“To throw you off,” Darrell said, pushing his way in. “You have to try it 
without the title. The seventh line, eighth word is . . . Ha, told you. It’s eight. The 
message begins with the word eight. I did solve it!” 

“The next pair of numbers is ten and three,” said Wade, “which means tenth 
line, third word. Days. Darrell, I solved it. The message starts eight days!” 

Eleven and two was CERN. 

Thirteen and eight was secret. 

Sixteen and one was meeting. 

The entire message read: 

Eight days CERN secret meeting 

“We got it!” Darrell said, not whispering. 

His stepfather trotted back from the computer with a notecard in his hand. 

“Dad,” said Wade, “we figured it out—” 


“Mostly I did.” 

“The message is ‘eight days CERN secret meeting.’ There’s going to be an 
important meeting at CERN in Switzerland in eight days.” 

“We got the clue today,” said Darrell, “so we’re talking eight days from 
today, which is Tuesday, June tenth. Whoever sent the message probably wants 
you—and definitely us—to be there.” 

His father studied the obituary and the code side by side. “This explains 
Petrescu.” 

“What does it mean?” Wade asked. 

“Dr. Marin Petrescu is the new director of CERN. He worked for years at the 
IAEA. He may have known Uncle Henry from there.” 

“Maybe he’s a Guardian, too,” Darrell whispered. “Even if he isn’t, this is 
about the Legacy. I knew it had to be. Why else would he send a message using 
Uncle Henry’s obituary?” 

“Dad, if the director of the world’s most famous nuclear research laboratory 
wants to see you, something big is going on. How can Darrell and I and you, of 
course, not go?” 

“Pm not sure a Message sent to me means that we all have to go,” Wade’s 
father said with a small smile. “But come on. We need to talk. Let’s get home.” 

“Motel Nowhere is not home,” said Darrell. “I’m just saying.” 


When they arrived back at the motel, Sara was on the secure computer, speaking 
with Paul Ferrere, the French private detective who had helped rescue her in 
Russia. 

“Paul,” Sara said, “will you please repeat what you just told me?” 

“Certainly,” he said, as the others gathered around the screen. “One of our 
agents snapped a photograph of Ebner von Braun speaking with a man outside 
the Paris Opera two months ago. It was the day after the fatal plane crash in 
Olsztyn, Poland, and hours before a well-respected book dealer on the Left Bank 
here was robbed of a sixteenth-century document of Polish origin.” 

“Aha!” said Darrell. “Go on.” 

“We have formally identified the other man as Oskar Gerrenhausen, a 
reputed antiquarian bookseller whom we now suspect to be the thief. Like Ebner 
and Galina, he has not been seen since. Until now. Tonight he purchased a ticket 
for tomorrow evening’s Paris-to-Rome train, leaving from the Gare de Lyon. I 
advise you to be here as soon as you can, or the man may slip through our 
fingers.” 


Roald took a breath. “Paul, are you saying the Order is active again, after 
two months of virtually no activity?” 

“Tt most certainly is.” 

Wade felt his blood shoot through his veins like electricity through a wire. 

“We need to tell the girls,” he said. “Mom, Dad, where do you think they 
are?” 

“Doesn’t matter,” said Darrell, leaping to the dresser with his open backpack. 
“Just get them. Get them and tell them the relic hunt is back on!” 





CHAPTER FIVE 


Tampa, Florida 
June 2 
11:24 p.m. 


Becca thought “radio silence” was a miserable idea. Safe and secure, maybe. 


Smart, definitely. But miserable all the same. 

Two months without a single word about Galina’s whereabouts or the 
Order’s nasty business had been torture. For all Becca knew, the relic hunt was 
completely dead. Or the boys were doing it without them. 

“Are you going to want to read the diary again?” Lily asked. 

Becca shook her head. “It’s so late. My eyes are tired.” 

“All of me is tired, but what else is there to do?” 

The two friends were sitting cross-legged on Becca’s bed in the bedroom 
they shared in their two conjoined “suites” in a so-so motel on the outskirts of 
Tampa. The Copernicus diary, Becca’s red notebook, and Lily’s secure tablet 
were spread out between them. Becca’s parents were sleeping in one of the 
second suite’s two bedrooms, her sister Maggie in the other. 


This was the latest hiding place Terence Ackroyd had moved them into 
because of the Order’s threats against their families. The truth was, however, that 
there hadn’t been a direct threat against the Benson family (which was who they 
were now). His witness-protection program was working well. Maybe too well. 

Terence called it Code Red whenever they had to pack up and move. Each 
time they did, Becca hoped it would be because the relic hunt had started again. 
Each time, she was disappointed. She’d waited for something to tell them that 
Galina Krause was blazing across the world searching for the next relic. But the 
creepily young and kind-of-beautiful murderer had simply vanished. 

There’d been no Code Red in the weeks since they’d come to Tampa. Becca 
felt she was hanging in midair, waiting for something. What she’d learned in 
London from Copernicus himself—that time travel caused unimaginably 
horrible events to happen—seemed more and more like an old memory. 

Still, the worst part of the last two months was the Lily situation. 

Her parents had totally broken apart, and her family was angry and silent and 
in shreds. It tore Becca’s heart to see her friend so hurt. Lily was damaged much 
more, of course, but she wouldn’t show it. Lily was Lily, bright and perfect, and 
that’s all she wanted people to see. Becca would have been crying all the time. 

You’d actually never have expected them to be able to stand each other. They 
were as different as lobster and peanut butter. Becca was overly booky; Lily was 
way too electronically connected. Becca was moody and quiet; Lily was totally 
out there and quick and talky and funny. At least before her parents started 
throwing things. 

The breakup of Lily’s parents—after fifteen years—was inconceivable to 
everybody. Becca didn’t know what to say or do for her friend except to be with 
her as much as she could. And that was the best part of the Lily situation. 

To keep both their minds off the breakup and the slump in the hunt for the 
relics, Becca had delved deeper and harder into Copernicus’s secret diary, trying 
to decipher several coded passages dated directly after Nicolaus left Serpens 
with Maxim Grek in Russia. 

Lily, meanwhile, had created a database of all the tragedies that had 
happened around the world since the beginning of March, when the relic hunt 
began. 

Because she and the others frequently had to discard their phones, they’d all 
begun storing critical data remotely on one of the secure Ackroyd computers in 
New York. This newest database contained data on several strange incidents of 
suspected time travel in Florida and Spain, the destruction of an office building 


in Rio, the murder of a Swedish diplomat, the sinking of a tanker in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and no fewer than three midnight thefts from famous art 
museums in Europe and Asia. 

“All right,” Becca whispered. “Eyes refreshed. Let’s get back to it. Maybe 
this time, we’ll discover something real.” 


Grateful for any distraction from the divorce, Lily dragged her tablet over, 
swiped it on, and wiggled her fingers, ready to enter search terms. If she didn’t 
have what it took to keep her family together, at least she was good at this. 
Trying to sound as eager as possible, she said, “Go.” 
“Okay, so. Remember I said that the diary pages right after the last Serpens 
entry were written in English? Well, I passed over it before because it’s way too 
odd if you read it straight, but now I think there’s a code here. Just listen.” 


While packing I watch Hans bundling up the books and maps of Russia 
that I no longer need. “Hans, go in the downstairs cupboard to find the map 
of Italy, if you please. And on your way collect my red shaving bowl. My 
poor beard’s too long.” 

“Will we ship the bowl, too?” 

“Perhaps later. In one short hour we meet with those who battle for the 
rights of the poor. We have our orders, Hans. We must be fleet to make it 
there.” 


“Tt goes on for another page like that,” Becca said. 

For a secret diary, it wasn’t what Lily expected to hear. “It’s so not relicky.” 

“Ts that a word?” 

“Pm a groundbreaker. What’s that mark?” Lily pointed to a tiny blot of ink 
positioned under the last word of the last line of the passage. 

Becca reached for a second pair of reading glasses—the girl had, like, a 
dozen of them, all bought since she experienced those weird blackouts in 
London—and slid them on over the first pair. 

“Not a look, by the way,” said Lily. 

“Thanks for the warning. I don’t know what this thing is, but I’m thinking 
it’s just an ink blot or defect on the page.” 

“Tt could be more,” said Lily. “We live in Code World, after all.” 

“T’d need a magnifying glass to make sure.” 

“Really?” said Lily. “Or you could just snap a picture of it on your phone and 


enlarge it.” 

“Oh, right.” 

“Gosh, you people need me!” Lily took a photo and enlarged it. The “ink 
blot” turned out to be nothing of the sort. It was a triangle, with numbers inside 
it. 


N 
5 \ 


A 


“Five-five-five,” said Becca. “Better than six-six-six, the devil’s number.” 

“Ts it the cipher?” asked Lily. “If I’m using the word right.” 

“You are. What do you mean?” 

“Well, maybe the number’s a key to the passage above it. Maybe Nicolaus 
isn’t writing about packing junk for a trip at all.” 

“How is it a key?” 

Lily sighed. “I don’t know! What are five and five and five? Fifteen. So 
maybe the fifteenth word means something. I’1l do it.” She scanned the passage. 
“The fifteenth word is I. I did it!” 

“Girls!” Mrs. Moore hissed through the open door from the other suite. “It’s 
midnight. Go to sleep!” 

“Sorry, Mrs. Benson,” Lily said, then whispered, “I did solve it, didn’t I?” 

“You didn’t,” whispered Becca. “But maybe you have something. Maybe it’s 
not every fifteenth word, but it could be the fifth, then the tenth, and then the 
fifteenth, like that. Or maybe every fifth word, just repeating five, five, five all 
the way.” 

“Tf that turns out to be right, I still solved it,” said Lily. 

Becca underlined every fifth word in the passage as written in her notebook. 


an 


While packing, I watch Hans bundling up those books and maps of 
Russia that I no longer need. “Hans, go in the downstairs cupboard to find 
the map of Italy, if you please. And on your way collect my red shaving bowl. 
My poor beard’s too long.” 

“Will we ship the bowl, too?” 

“Perhaps later. In one short hour we meet with those who battle for the 
rights of the poor. We have our orders, Hans. We must be fleet to make it 


there.” 


Every fifth word yielded something quite different than a story of books and 
bowls and maps. The text appeared to break into two distinct sentences. 


Hans and I go to Italy on red beard’s ship. Later we battle the orders 
fleet. 


“Whoa!” Lily said. “Bec, this could break the hunt wide open.” 

On the surface, the next passage appeared to be about a set of horseshoes for 
Hans Novak’s new horse. Put together, the underlined fifth words told a very 
different story. 


I visit my old friend in his workshop and we talk. 

“The sun does not move?” he says. “Hmm. I learn something every 
day.” 
I beg him to be the silver relic’s Guardian. 
“I am far too old,” he says. “But I’ll craft a beautiful place to hide it!” 


“Becca, we are getting so close!” Lily whispered. “Who’s this old workshop 
guy? Hurry up, decode the next passage!” 

“That’s just it,” Becca said. “The next several pages are scribbled over with 
some kind of silver stuff—ink or paint or something. There are no words at all, 
just lines going in every direction. Except that the pages are worn and smudged, 
as if someone read them over and over, but you can’t see any words.” 

Lily leaned over the diary. The page shimmered under the nightstand lamp. 
“Whoa. I feel a little dizzy just looking at it.” 

“T know. Me too.” 

“So maybe there are words written in invisible ink—” 

There was a sudden screeching of tires in the parking lot below. 

Then the sound of several doors squealing open at the same time and the 
thump of quick footsteps across the lot. 

“Lily!” Becca whispered. “It’s Code Red! I can’t believe it—it’s Code Red!” 





CHAPTER SIX 


Lily slid all the books and papers from the bed into Becca’s new super-tough 


go-bag, then snatched up her own while Becca flew into the other room to wake 
her sister. 

“Mags, we’re moving again.” 

Maggie slid out of bed half-asleep and pulled on the clothes that Becca had 
gathered for her. “Has Galina Sauerkraut come back?” 

“We don’t know,” Becca said. “We just have to go.” 

It was frightening to move in the middle of the night, and although Lily and 
Becca had signed on for it, the others hadn’t. Lily switched off the nightstand 
light and peeked out the shades. A large black Escalade was parked sideways in 
the hotel lot. Terence? She waited by the hall door for the signal. A minute went 
by, another half minute . . . Then it came, a persistent tapping on the door. 

Five knocks, two knocks, four knocks. A pause. Then again. 

The sequence—five, two, four—meant the fifth month, twenty-fourth day: 
May 24, the day Copernicus died. Becca had wanted to add the year—one, five, 
four, three, for 1543—but Lily had argued that by the time someone got all those 
knocks out, the bad guys would be all over them. So they’d settled for five, two, 
four. Lily answered with five slow taps, one for each of the occupants in the 
suite. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Benson,” she hissed, “time to move again—” 

“Please let Terence in,” Becca’s mother answered. 


Lily pulled open the hall door. A familiar middle-aged man stood there, 
rumpled but alert and friendly. Terence Ackroyd had dark hair that was graying 
at the temples and a pair of bright green eyes blinking behind glasses. 

“You’ve been tracked down,” he said softly. “And there’s something else.” 

Becca came out of Maggie’s room, slinging her sister’s extra bag over her 
shoulder. 

“We’ll be okay,” Lily said to Maggie. “We’re pros at this, and I am seriously 
ready to move on. The AC here is not what I call AC.” 

“Terence?” said Mrs. Moore, carrying a large satchel. “Is it—” 

“Serious? Yes,” he said, lending a hand with the bags. “I’ve just received a 
message from Roald. The Kaplans, excuse me, the Parkers, are on the move to 
France. Down the stairs quickly.” 

“Are they all right?” asked Becca. 

“Tell us they’re all right,” Lily added. 

“They will be,” Terence said under his breath to the two of them, “once you 
two get there.” 

Just the way those words sounded made Lily want to burst into a shout, or a 
scream, or a sob, or something to show how eager she was to get away from her 
own life, no matter how serious or dangerous it might be. 

Terence trotted down the outside stairs two at a time, tucking his shirt in as 
he went. The night was warm and breezy, and the air sweeping in reminded Lily 
of Uncle Roald’s house in Austin. It was where Wade and Darrell and she and 
Becca had put together the first clues about the Copernicus Legacy. 

Crouching low between the cars, they ran across the parking lot to the 
Escalade. An armed man popped out of the front and opened the doors and 
closed them as soon as the family was inside. 

They were soon passing through streets of houses that reminded Lily of her 
old neighborhood, where she and Becca lived before the Teutonic Order started 
harassing them. Lily tried not to look, but she caught sight of a house that looked 
like hers. She cringed to see it. It was dark and appeared empty, like hers was 
now. Was that because of the Order? Sure. But it would have been empty 


anyway. 


Twenty minutes later, Becca watched the van pull into the parking lot of the John 
F. Germany Public Library. The dark bulk of the building, lifeless in the middle 
of the night, would have been intimidating, frightening, even, but in the few 
weeks the “Bensons” had been in Tampa, Becca had come to know nearly every 


room in the library, from the book repair on the bottom floor to the most isolated 
study carrel on the top. She had already spent many hours in it and had come to 
love it as her second home, like her favorite, the Faulk Central Library in Austin. 

There was a faint glimmer of light coming from one of the windows on the 
ground floor. 

“What’s going on?” Becca’s father asked. “Terence, we have a right to 
know.” 

Terence turned off the engine of the Cadillac. “You do. I wish I could tell 
you. But I don’t know much myself. It looks like Galina is on the move again.” 
He motioned to the light coming from a ground-floor window of the library. “A 
woman, a very old woman, has crossed half the world to get to you.” 

“To us?” said Becca’s mother. 

Terence shook his head. “To the girls.” 

“Who is she?” asked Lily. “What does she want?” 

“T don’t know, and she wouldn’t say or can’t say. Not to me, anyway. As near 
as I can determine, she made her way here without any sort of legal 
identification. How she did that, I can’t tell you. How she knew you were here, I 
can’t tell you either. She was ambushed in Tampa by agents of the Order. My 
men intervened and brought her here on the way to a hospital. We think she 
might be a Guardian, but there’s no proof. All she said was ‘Becca. Lily. Becca. 
Lily.’ So I fetched you. I pray she’s still alive.” 

They piled out of the SUV, and Terence sent a text from his phone. A few 
seconds later, the rear library doors buzzed and clicked. He pulled them open, 
and everyone entered a yellow-lit hallway. 

In the repair room at the end of the hall, a woman dressed in a swirl of black 
robes, the lower half of which were wrinkled and smeared with blood, lay supine 
on a worktable. A hood obscured most of her face, but Becca could see that the 
woman was pale, thin-lipped, and very old, more than eighty, possibly more than 
ninety. She had a bandage taped hastily across one side of her face. Her hands 
and skin were as white as snow, except for a lot of blood smeared on her fingers. 
Blood, and what looked like silver paint . . . or ink. 

Attending her was a young man in scrubs. Terence introduced him as a friend 
whose name they didn’t need to know. He wore a stethoscope around his neck. 
He looked at them all, then shook his head. “Not much I can do here but keep 
her stable. She needs to get to the hospital, stat.” 

“Five minutes,” said Terence. “Girls.” 

They moved to the table and bent down to the woman. 


“Hello?” said Lily. “We’re here. Lily and Becca. It’s us.” 

The old woman opened her wrinkled eyelids. Her lips trembled. She 
mumbled something softly. Both girls bent down closer. “Carlo told me... you 
are here.” 

“Carlo?” said Lily. “You know Carlo Nuovenuto?” 

It was Carlo who had given the Copernicus diary to the children. He was one 
of the very first Guardians they had ever met, though his whereabouts right now 
were a mystery. 

“I... Guardian,” she said. “Mother...” 

“Mother?” said Becca. “Are you Carlo’s mother?” 

“No! Mother!” the woman croaked. “We stay, we always stay!” It didn’t 
make sense, but Becca vowed to remember every word, every syllable. The 
woman shook, then held the girls by their wrists, lifted her head up, and through 
her convulsive coughing shouted as loudly as she could: 

“La harrrr! Ghh... harr!” 

As soon as the sounds left her lips, she fell limp to the table, and her hands 
loosened their grip. Her eyes lost their fire and flickered closed. The doctor 
leaned over, pressed his stethoscope to the woman’s sunken breast, and pulled 
out his phone. “We need to go. Now.” 

Terence nodded to the armed man who’d ridden with them. “Please help her 
into the doctor’s car.” 

Becca let out a long breath, felt her chest heave. Maggie was whimpering in 
the corner, cowering with her parents. 

“What did she mean?” Lily asked softly. “She’s a mother and ‘la har’?” 

Becca had learned—from Copernicus himself in London—that the hiding of 
the relics for hundreds of years had depended on a complex, and sometimes 
seemingly random, collection of codes and riddles and hints. Most Guardians 
had to be kept in the dark, for the greater security of the Legacy. 

“That’s a mystery for later,” Terence said. “Look, the Teutonic Order is 
closing in. I have a plan to throw them off, but it requires that you split up—” 

“No!” said Maggie, lunging at Becca, wrapping her arms around her. “No.” 

“Maggie, I’m sorry,” Terence said. “The girls are suddenly needed, and our 
escape will work only if we send you off in different directions. Not for long—” 

“No, not again,” said Becca’s mother. “We won’t allow it.” 

Becca wanted to feel the same way, but she honestly felt she couldn’t afford 
to. As much as she loved her family, if Copernicus had taught her anything in 
London, it was that nothing was more important than finding the relics of his 


Eternity Machine. If only to keep them from Galina Krause. 

“Lily and I are getting these clues for a reason,” Becca said to her parents. 

“I know, dear,” said her father, “but you’re not leaving us again. You can’t. 
It’s too dangerous.” 

“Tt’s very dangerous, I agree,” said Terence. “And I know it’s difficult to 
hear, but I’m afraid we don’t have a choice.” He gave the girls a grim glance. 
“An hour ago, Paul Ferrere called me. Apparently, the theft of an old Polish 
manuscript two months ago may be directly related to a fatal plane crash in 
Poland at the same time, both of which are connected to the search for the relics. 
The Order is hatching something very big. The Copernicus diary is vital to 
stopping them, and Becca and Lily are vital, too. I will personally accompany 
them both to Paris. You’ll all meet up in a matter of days, I assure you. Becca 
and Lily are necessary to the success of this project. They are, in a word, 
needed.” 

Becca was so thrilled, she nearly screamed. We’re needed! Yes, we are! 

As Terence handed the Moores a travel waiver, giving him permission to 
take both Becca and Lily—because they were acting as Lily’s temporary 
guardians—out of the country, the door opened. Terence’s son, Julian, entered 
the repair room. He hugged the girls. “We need to move. The Order’s slumber is 
over. They’re after us. All of us. Mr. and Mrs. Moore, Maggie, I’m Julian, by the 
way. You’ll need to come with me.” 

“Lily, do you want me to call your parents?” Terence asked. 

“They don’t care.” 

Becca’s mother practically launched herself at Lily. “They do care, dear; they 
do!” She pulled her into a tight embrace. “It’s very difficult for them right now. 
You know they love you. You’ve always known.” 

Lily hugged Mrs. Moore as tightly, then wiped her cheeks. “I know. But it’s 
better for them if I’m out of the picture for a while. Besides, the Legacy.” 

There was the sound of more than one car approaching the library. 

“Maggie, I’m sorry,” said Becca. 

“Its okay,” Maggie said, trying impossibly to dry her face. “You’ll have 
more stories to tell me. You better keep safe.” 

Becca wrapped her arms around Maggie. “I will. I will.” 

“Come along now, please.” Terence slid his hand into his jacket and tugged 
out airline boarding passes to Paris made in the girls’ aliases. 

There came a shout from outside the building. It was followed by the racing 
of an engine and more squealing tires .. . and Maggie’s stifled scream. 


“Out, everyone, out!” Terence said as he and Julian spirited the girls and 
Becca’s family off in different directions. 





CHAPTER SEVEN 


Cote d’Azur, France 
June 4 
7:27 a.m. 


“Tes finally coming together.” 


“Not me and sleep. They’re not coming together. Not while you’re awake.” 

The clacking of iron wheels on the rails beneath his compartment on the train 
had kept Darrell awake for the last two hours, and it seemed that Wade should be 
awake, too. Why? Because it was finally coming together. 

“So yov’re not sleeping.” 

“Yes, Dana. I’m not.” 

“Don’t call me Dana.” 

“T wouldn’t have to if I were asleep. Dana.” 

Lily and Becca had arrived in Paris the afternoon before. That night, they 
and Terence had met up inside one of the less chaotic corners of the vast Gare de 
Lyon train terminal in south Paris. There was two months’ worth of reunion in 
three minutes—all awkward hugs and looks and sweaty palms. 

Then, at precisely 10:14 p.m., Oskar Gerrenhausen, suspected of stealing a 
Polish document for Galina, appeared at the station. He presented his ticket for 


the Paris-Rome sleeper train and boarded. They did the same. 

Now, the morning after, the girls were still asleep in the compartment they 
shared with Darrell’s mother, while Roald was in the dining car assembling 
breakfast to bring back to them. The thief was in the compartment next door to 
the boys. Darrell, Wade, and his stepfather had listened in stages all night, but 
Gerrenhausen hadn’t emerged from his cabin since the train had left Paris. 

Darrell stood and stretched, though there was hardly room for either. As soon 
as the girls had arrived the day before, Becca had told them about the old woman 
at midnight and her incomprehensible words, “Har-har,” or something like that, 
before she fell unconscious, which was strange enough. But then Becca related 
how, after reading and rereading the diary pages on the plane halfway across the 
Atlantic, she and Lily had found something else, and it was big. 

“Look,” Becca had said, and she’d read out a bit about Copernicus meeting 
an old man in his workshop. “Together Lily and I found another passage about 
that meeting. There Copernicus says, ‘A good man lost something saving Hans 
once, but you, my Mechanicysta Mediolanu, have restored it to him again.’” 

“Of course, I instantly found out that ‘Mechanicysta Mediolanu’ means ‘the 
Mechanist of Milan,’” Lily had added. “Which refers to a particular person, who 
I will now show you...” She’d flipped open her tablet to a picture and grinned. 

Wade had frowned. “That’s Leonardo da Vinci. You aren’t saying—” 

“We are!” Becca jumped. “Leonardo da Vinci! Can you believe it? Leonardo 
da Vinci and Nicolaus met, and he actually made something for Copernicus!” 

Wade had nearly turned himself inside out. “Da Vinci is the greatest genius 
of all time! He invented the helicopter; he painted the Mona Lisa and the Last 
Supper; he made all kinds of weapons. He invented everything!” 

“Except whispering,” Paul Ferrere had said. “There. Look.” 

And that was when they’d seen the little bookseller head toward the train. 


Now Darrell raised the window shade. Leonardo and Nicolaus. Everyone was 
still stunned by that. Or not everyone. After the excitement of last night in Paris, 
Lily seemed to have crashed. Her parents’ divorce was draining her: of her 
perkiness, her usual sparkle, her bounce, if that was a thing. 

Darrell had been through a divorce. If only he weren’t so tongue-tied, he 
might have come up with something helpful to her. He joked around, as usual, 
thinking a dose of Darrell was good for anything, but the spell wasn’t working. 
He’d try harder. 

A sign flashed by: Nice 32km. The train was now on what he’d read was the 


Côte d’Azur—the blue coast—France’s southern shore that bordered the 
Mediterranean Sea. Dawn came on strong, with bold rays of sunlight glimmering 
over the fields and little towns visible from that side of the train. He was 
thinking how beautiful and peaceful it all was, when something crashed against 
the wall to his left. 

Wade sprang up. “What was—” 

“Shh!” whispered Darrell. 

A muffled voice shouted from the far side. It was garbled. Then came a 
second, high-pitched shout, which was cut short. This was followed by a deep, 
dull thump, then silence. 

Darrell’s mouth dropped open. “Dude, that was a gunshot!” 





CHAPTER EIGHT 


Still staring at Darrell, Wade jumped to his feet, suddenly wide awake. His 


veins turned to ice. Gunshot. Murder. The Teutonic Order. Galina’s active again. 

There was a sudden, heart-wrenching groan from the compartment. 

“Pm texting Dad,” he whispered, switching his phone on and tapping in a 
text. As they went out into the hall, he saw his father running down the corridor 
to them. Darrell nodded toward the bookseller’s door and made the universal 
hand signal for shooting a gun. 

Urging the boys aside, Wade’s father tapped the door. “Hello? Is everything 
all right in there?” 

A small voice said, “Yes, yes. Come in.” 

Sharing a quick look with them, Wade’s father entered the compartment first, 
while they stood half in, half out. On the floor, amid a scattering of clothes and 
papers spilling out of a small roller suitcase, was the body of a large man. His 
arms were splayed across the space between the bunks, his suit was twisted 
around him, and his white shirt was stained with a growing island of deep red. 

Wade cupped his hand over his mouth. 

“No, no,” said the small voice. “It’s quite all right. He’s dead.” 

That much was obvious, and it didn’t help. 

The bookseller, quite a bit older and smaller than the man on the floor, was 
huddled in the corner, quivering like a leaf in a storm. He had wispy white hair 
and thick spectacles, and in one hand he held an automatic weapon, its barrel 
lengthened by a three-inch noise suppressor. In the other he had a cell phone, 
which he slid into a pocket the moment the boys and their father entered. 


The sharp smell of gunpowder hovered in the air. The scene inside the cabin 
was in complete contrast to the sunny day dawning outside the window. 

“T shot him,” the little man said, in a squeaky voice tinged with an Eastern 
European accent. “And he died. Just like that.” The little man’s shirttails were 
untucked. He wore only one slipper; the other foot was bare. It appeared that 
he’d been sleeping when the man entered his cabin. 

“We’ll call the conductor,” Wade’s father said. 

Wade found a small red button near the door. He picked out a word or two of 
French and guessed that pressing the button would contact the nearest conductor. 

Darrell stood quietly. “In the meantime, why don’t you put the gun down?” 

“Of course. Of course.” The little man stared at the gun in his hand but made 
no effort to put it down. “He tried to rob me. I had no choice but to kill him.” 

To kill him. 

Wade’s father removed a handkerchief from his jacket and used it to slip the 
gun carefully out of the man’s hand. 

“T am a bookseller,” the man said. Wade knew he was. Would he say he 
worked for Galina Krause? “Mostly a bookseller, that is. I locate other things 
upon occasion. He would have killed me, you see. I had no choice in the matter. 
He came at me. It is warm in here. But perhaps it is only me... .” 

He’s in shock, Wade thought. Trauma does that to you. The bookseller had 
just killed a man, the man on the floor covered with blood. 

Wade stifled a second impulse to be sick. 

“Boys,” said his father, “why not go and find the conductor?” 

“Okay.” Wade didn’t move. 

Even in the circumstances—a dead man, a gun, a crime—there was 
something Wade couldn’t put his finger on, and he didn’t want to leave before it 
came to him. The relic hunt had made him like that. An observer. But what 
bothered him? 

The compartment was as small as theirs, and beyond the single piece of upset 
luggage, there were only the five of them in there—the dead giant, Darrell, 
himself, his father, and the old man. Somewhere in the compartment might be 
the Polish document he had stolen in Paris. But where? There was a leather 
messenger bag hanging in the closet. Then it came to him. 

What was bothering him was the gun. 

“Did you use this other man’s gun?” he asked. 

Gerrenhausen studied the pistol lying on the bunk next to Wade’s father. 
“The Beretta? No. This is mine. Often I travel with valuable items, so...” 


“So you had a silencer?” Darrell asked. 

And that was it. Darrell had asked the question. You only have a silencer if 
you’re a killer. Maybe this man really is a bookseller, but he’s also an agent of 
the Order. Wade liked that he—and Darrell—had noticed the details. 

“The conductor’s taking his time,” Darrell whispered. “The button’s not 
working. Ill get him.” He slipped past Wade and his father into the corridor. 

Because the man on the floor was clearly dead, Wade didn’t want to look at 
him, but he noticed something anyway. A small tattoo on the upper side of the 
man’s left wrist. It was nearly obscured by the cuff of his shirt. It resembled a 
circle with four small bars crossing into it, but not meeting in the center. 


k 


Odd for such a big man to have such a small tattoo, he thought. 

Darrell arrived a few minutes later with the conductor and two railroad 
security officials, who questioned them. Some minutes after that, Sara came 
down the corridor and took them aside. 

“We need to stick close to this man,” she whispered. “We all remember what 
Becca learned in London. The horror that Copernicus saw, the horror of letting 
Galina do what she wants. We have to follow this bookseller.” 

Wade’s father nodded slowly. “They’ ll take him off the train at Nice. Terence 
has a flat there where we can stay. It’s simple enough to fly from Nice to my 
meeting in Switzerland. Agreed?” 

Agreed. 

Oskar Gerrenhausen was handcuffed in nylon zip cuffs by one of the security 
officers and taken into custody. His cabin, now a crime scene, was sealed and 
guarded, and the train rolled on under the rising sun toward the city of Nice. 





CHAPTER NINE 


Katha, Upper Myanmar 
June 4 
Afternoon 


A hole in the sky. 


A hole in her life. 

After becoming aware of when and where she was, Galina realized that her 
collapse and eight weeks in a coma had put her maddeningly and agonizingly far 
behind schedule. Yet her two months of oblivion were not without one victory. 
Her mind had continued to work, to dream, to create. Her coma had in fact left 
her mind free to wander. And wander it had. A long-buried memory had surfaced 
with a scorching vengeance. And her plan had birthed itself, fully formed, like 
Venus emerging from the sea’s foam. 

With only one hundred and eleven days left, the looming deadline rose like a 
great black poisonous cloud that enveloped everything in its path. She couldn’t 
risk losing any more time. She would move with terrifying speed, a scythe, 
hewing every obstacle, leaving nothing in her path. 

She would pursue a vendetta against the world. 


A golden one. 

Everything would come together in a single global operation. 

She spoke its name in her mind. Aurora. 

Aurora. Its first two letters the symbol for gold. Light. Dawn. The golden 
sun. 

She opened her eyes to see her slender-fingered, tawny-skinned doctor 
leaning back from the gurney she lay on. He smiled a lifeless smile. “Fully 
awake, then, are you? I must say, when your man Ebner brought you here in 
April, I had little hope.” 

“Did you?” she said, sitting up. “And now?” 

His hazel eyes scanned her face with no more emotion than if he were 
reading an EKG. “Miss Krause, the tissues at the site of your surgery are deeply 
inflamed. You have been on a regimen of Carbora thirty-one, high doses, but you 
are now beyond Carbora’s help altogether. The body can only endure so much 
abuse, and you have treated yours poorly. I cannot help you. In fact, I dare say 
your cancer has developed beyond anyone’s skill or capacity to—” 

“Wrong answer.” Galina slid the tubes off herself and took up her phone 
from the bedside table. She tapped out a message and sent it. An instant later 
there was a quiet bing from outside the door. The doctor swung on his heels and 
stared at the door as pair of jumpsuited militiamen pushed through it into the 
hospital room. 

“What is the meaning—” the doctor said. 

The men took hold of the doctor and pinned him roughly against the nearest 
wall. A third man, dressed in high-level military trappings, entered. He was 
short, powerful, a brick of a man in a uniform. He bowed slightly to Galina. 

“Colonel, meet the doctor,” Galina said. “Doctor, meet the colonel.” 

“What?” The doctor was wild-eyed. “Colonel? Help me!” 

The colonel’s face was cold. It bore the emotion of a corpse. He drew a small 
object from a pouch at his belt. It was a syringe. He raised it, pressed its plunger. 

Galina shook her head. “Wait a moment.” 

“You wish to spare him?” the colonel asked, glancing from the doctor to the 
needle in his hand. He tapped it again; a spout of clear liquid shot into the air. 

Galina walked up to the doctor, looked into his eyes. Such fear there. “No. 
Merely to do it myself. After two months in a coma, I am out of practice.” 

The doctor shuddered, screaming, “No!” 

Galina slid the syringe from the colonel’s hand and injected the doctor’s arm. 
He struggled for a few moments, then slumped to the floor. She heard the rain 


Start up again, a light pattering. 

The two militiamen removed the body as efficiently as movers hauling a 
refrigerator. Operatives of Galina’s Burmese militia, a crack mercenary unit 
numbering six thousand, were headquartered delightfully nearby. 

“Colonel, shut down the lab, then go to Station Two in Berlin. A package is 
awaiting transport. I will notify you soon of its destination.” 

The man bowed silently. Galina donned a blue robe hanging on a rack by the 
door, swept a gold scarf around her face, and left the clinic. Outside, the world 
swept around her in a noisy mess. The air was a heavy fog dragging itself 
painfully up from the earth. Breathing was like chewing wads of cotton soaked 
in hot water. 

Katha was not large, a city bordered by the Irrawaddy River and haunted by 
the foothills that ranged across the country to the north. She made her way to the 
river, alley by alley, through narrow streets of tumbledown shacks and shops and 
houses where stray dogs scrounged for food. 

She was a Stray, too, wasn’t she? 

Strays always found a way to live. 

Reaching the river, she turned north, when the insistent chiming of her cell 
phone tore her from her thoughts. She swiped away the lock screen. 

A message from Ebner, forwarding a text from Oskar Gerrenhausen. 


Killed man to protect ledger. I will be arrested in Nice. Auction 
tomorrow. Thief’s wrist wore this mark. Please advise. 


() 


Galina’s pulse sped up at the sign. Who was this? Another player in the relic 
hunt? She did not know the symbol. She replied to the bookseller’s message. 


Our man in Nice will arrange your release. Proceed to Monte Carlo. Do 
not fail to acquire the item. 


She sent another text to Ebner—What is this symbol?— then studied the 
tattoo for a moment. It was the calling card, no doubt, of a new entrant in the 
relic hunt. 

“So the Kaplans are not the only ones interested in the relics? Fine. Let us 


play this game to the end.” 

She slid a hand beneath her flowing robe, reached for her Beretta Storm, 
patted it twice, and kept her palm on its grip as she pushed through the winding 
alleys along the Irrawaddy River and the rain-soaked bazaar. 


A dozen or so minutes northeast of Galina’s position, under the awning of a shop 
selling tin objects for home and office, the sunken-chested nuclear physicist 
Ebner von Braun studied a transaction between an old woman and a goat. 

He was trying to predict which of them would win the contest, when his 
phone buzzed. It was the Copernicus Room in Madrid, responding to the text 


he’d sent after receiving Galina’s. 


Company logo of Ugo Drangheta, industrialist. Known to require his 
inner circle to wear this tattoo. Amassed his fortune in real estate, 
airlines, steel factories, shipping after breakup of Yugoslavia. Chief 
residences include Helsinki, Shanghai, Hanoi, Moscow, Casablanca. 
Born Sarajevo October 1974, unmarried, parents deceased, one sibling 
—Uliana Biszku, pilot, joined Order 2013—deceased. 


Ebner shuddered as he read those last words. He knew the name Uliana 
Biszku, though he knew for certain Galina did not. How could this have 
happened? The pilot had volunteered for the assignment. Had anyone known she 
had a brother? How will I tell Galina? 

Just then, proving her uncanny ability to be everywhere at once, Galina 
approached him, a dervish of robes and scarves, hovering above the rubbish of 
the street. His heart pounded like the quick rapping of a lover on a door. 

And then, as she removed a scarf, a shock. Galina’s face. Her face was the 
color of ash; her eyes were hollow; she was but a ghost of herself. So the 
treatment had not worked after all. Did the girl know how she looked? He was 
aghast, dizzy, his heart fluttering, but he would say nothing. 

“The doctor talked,” she said softly. 

“As in he talked too much?” 

“Not anymore.” 

Ebner was well aware of Galina’s habit of cleaning up the space around her. 


“You’ll run out of them one day, you know. Doctors.” 
She shot him a look. “Not if you keep finding them for me.” 
“Of course, Galina. It is what I do.” 
“Walk with me, Ebner. And tell me, what news?” 
He swallowed slowly. “The would-be assassin on the train was an employee 


of Ugo Drangheta. Drangheta is . . . the brother of a woman named Uliana 
Biszku.” 
“Who is... ?” 


“Who was the pilot of the plane that crashed into Olsztyn Castle in April,” he 
said. “A mistake was made in our lower ranks, although I must say that the pilot 
volunteered for the assignment.” 

“Not for her death,” said Galina, who displayed less emotion than he had 
anticipated. 

“No,” said Ebner. “But this sudden appearance of a hitman on the train 
suggests that our pilot’s bereaved brother seeks retribution.” 

“By attacking Gerrenhausen and inserting himself into the hunt for the 
relics?” 

“Rather, I think, to force a confrontation with you,” he said. 

After several interminable minutes in which the crush of individuals 
streaming through the streets threatened to overwhelm them, Galina said, “The 
search for the astrolabe fragments.” 

He blew out a breath. Good, another topic. “We have not been idle. Over two 
hundred pieces of the astrolabe’s main framing mechanism, both large and small, 
have been excavated. The majority of them are gathered at Station Two in 
Berlin. Others in Kraków, Prague, Salzburg, elsewhere. Together they make, 
naturally, no more than a pile of bones, if I may say so. An unassembled skeleton 
lacking sinews, flesh, organs, blood. We have gained some knowledge of the 
remaining relics. One, for example, appears to be forged of ancient iron and 
bears the shape of a wolf. Our investigation is ongoing.” 

“T had a vision in my long sleep, Ebner,” she said. “Operation Aurora.” 

“Aurora. What is it?” 

“Tt will proceed at full throttle simultaneous to the hunting down of the 
relics. I’m texting you a location. Arrange with the colonel to retrieve all the 
fragments and deliver them there at one p.m. Central European Time on 
Tuesday, the tenth, six days from today.” 

Ebner checked his phone uneasily. Appearing on the screen were the 
coordinates 42°27'14.4"N, 13°34'33.6”E. He copied them into his GPS app and 


watched as it pinpointed the location on a map. His uneasiness deepened. 

“My dear Galina, I know this location. Of course I do. But is this wise—” 

“The world is against me, my health demands quick action .. . And so, a 
vendetta against them all.” 

“Vendetta? Galina, perhaps you are not ready to reveal the full scope of 
Operation Aurora to me—that is fine—but would a more careful consideration 

“There is no time.” She shot him another text. “Make these things happen on 
the same timetable. Aurora rises in the next six days. See that you rise with it.” 

She looked not at him but through him, beyond an open temple door to the 
darkness within. “What of the Kaplans?” 

He swallowed, glancing at the new text. “Information has surfaced that they 
are on the Continent, posing as a family called the Parkers. We are zeroing in on 
them as we speak. The family enjoys the help of a wealthy man of considerable 
resources and contacts worldwide. Beyond this, the Kaplans have grown very 
smart very quickly. Apparently, one cannot pursue, kidnap, torture, or harass 
them without their rising to the occasion.” 

She refocused. “Good. Until we know which ones are expendable, we need 
them all. I will deal with them. You have your orders.” 

Galina drifted away on a cloud of midnight blue and gold and flashes of 
silver. 

Ebner followed her movement until he could no longer see her. 

His orders, then. According to that last text, all manner of things must be 
made to happen across the globe simultaneously. In the Kara Sea in the Russian 
Arctic. In Pyongyang, North Korea. In the waters north of Cyprus. All part of 
Galina’s brand-new vendetta against the world. Aurora. The goddess of the 
golden dawn. 

He opened his phone, reversed the camera lens, and gazed at himself. His 
fingers went unconsciously to his face, smoothing the eyebrows, shaping the 
unshapable wisps of sweat-soaked hair that lay matted across his scalp. A 
revolting blemish on his left cheek, a weak chin, four eyes. A specimen. 

And yet .. . who in this present world is as close, hour after hour, to the 
brilliant and ghostly Galina Krause? I held her in my arms once for countless 
seconds, after all. Who is as close to her? 

No one is. 

Only Ebner von Braun. 

Only me. 





CHAPTER TEN 


Nice, France 
June 4 
8:11 a.m. 


Lily looked out the corridor window as their train slowed to a clattering crawl 


toward the Gare de Nice-Ville. She was outside the boys’ compartment and had 
just overheard Darrell and Wade whispering. 

“Lily’s in a mood.” 

“She’ll be okay, Dana. I hope.” 

“We both hope. And don’t call me Dana.” 

The world outside was gorgeous, a postcard of palm trees and blue and green 
houses and red tile roofs and café umbrellas and golden light and infinite sky. 

It twisted her stomach to have people thinking things about her, and she had 
to get them to stop. It would mean doing the opposite of what she felt like doing. 
It had been tough to be awesome after she first saw her parents actually 
screaming at each other. Sometimes she simply failed. But she’d try harder. Be 
bubbly. Extra bright. 

That she couldn’t let anyone into her grief was either just plain weird or deep 
or whatever, but her crumbling family was her business. 


So Pll be perky and sparkly. 

Until I can’t anymore. 

“So beautiful,” she announced brightly, turning as the boys entered the 
corridor. “Isn’t it? France plus sunshine plus palm trees? Wow.” 

Becca was now at the window with her. “I can’t wait to get out in it.” 

“We’ll have to wait for the transfer,” Wade said. “The actors.” 

Earlier, Roald—who was with Sara now in the dining car—had called 
Terence to tell him of their change of plans. To throw off any agents of the Order 
who might be waiting in Nice, the best Terence could do on such short notice 
was to arrange for a group of local actors, including two boys and two girls 
roughly their ages, to impersonate the Parkers and the Benson girls continuing 
on to Rome, while the real them slipped off the train at Nice. The impersonation 
plan reminded Lily of her own stratagem to escape a killer back in London. 
Terence said the actors in Nice had worked with him before, so they didn’t find 
the request strange, and they understood its possible danger. Finally, during the 
transition, the actors would pass over a brand-new set of passports to them. 

“I hope my name will be Erik, with a k,” Darrell said. “It’s how I see 
myself.” 

Lily tried to come up with a snappy comeback, but couldn’t. Instead she 
smiled. Brightly. 

The station ceiling slid slowly overhead as the train rolled toward the 
platform. 

She kind of liked the open-closed ceilings of large European railroad 
terminals, arching over them like a giant pair of iron-and-glass tunnels. And 
here, beyond the smell of diesel exhaust and scorched rubber were the lush, 
lemony-green scents of summer from the town and the Mediterranean a half mile 
away. 

Maybe it wouldn’t be so hard to be excited after all. 

Darrell popped back into the room and restuffed as many changes of clothes 
as he could into his backpack. They would leave some luggage for the actors. 

“Do you really think this will work?” Wade said, doing the same as his 
stepbrother. “I mean, will the Order be fooled?” 

“Tf the kid playing me is as handsome as me, sure.” 

“Seriously.” 

“Then no,” said Darrell. “Galina will know within a couple of hours that 
we’ve gotten off here.” He nodded out at the station. “We’re in Order territory. 
We’re always in it, and we’re never out of it, but we’re in it again, which is 


where we always are anyway.” 

As Darrellish as that was, Lily felt pretty much the same. The compartment 
she’d shared with Sara and Becca had seemed a safe little haven, even with the 
shooting so close, but that part of the journey was over. They’d be out on the 
streets soon, prey to the spying eyes of the Order. 

Darrell heaved his overnight bag onto the luggage rack, then whispered to 
her, “You’re thinking the same thing I am, aren’t you?” 

She stepped back. “Before I answer, tell me what you’re thinking.” 

“You’re thinking that if the bookseller is working for Galina, and he shot 
Tattoo Man, then who’s Tattoo Man?” 

“T wasn’t thinking that,” Lily said, “but I could.” 

“That’s our first mystery,” Wade said, and tried to sling Becca’s go-bag over 
his shoulder, but she took it back with a mock-annoyed look. “If someone new is 
after the relics, we need to know.” 

Darrell pointed toward the platform. “There’s one cool kid and a dorky 
stepbrother type on our platform, so they must be me and you, in that order.” 

“Tm laughing,” Wade said, straight-faced. “Really. I am.” 

Even amid the usual flurry of activity that accompanied a train pulling into 
the station, it was easy to spot the singular odd factor—a half-dozen waiting 
policemen, some in uniform, some not. A contingent of medical personnel 
appeared, pushing a wheeled gurney through the crowd toward their 
compartment. 

Sara and Roald met the kids in the corridor outside the room. “I’m texting 
the actors,” she said. “Keep your heads down, everyone. We’ll make the switch 
in the first rush of passengers. With hope the Order won’t catch on.” 

“Unless it’s already too late,” said Darrell. “Take a look at them.” 

Lily shot a glance into the crowd at a young man bouncing a child in his 
arms. Both the man and the infant wore pink shirts and green shorts. “That’s a 
fashion statement, not the Teutonic Order—” 

“Not them. Them.” Darrell moved her head in his hands three inches to the 
left. Who’d told him he could just do that, she had no idea. “The two goons at 
the luggage rack,” he said. “They’re pretending to load baggage on the rack, but 
all the stuff they throw on, they take right back off. Dead giveaway.” 

It was true. The porters appeared to be working, but as they moved the 
luggage on and off the rack, they were really scanning the crowd under the brims 
of their caps. Lily felt the familiar combination of thrill and nausea in her 
stomach. “Uncle Roald—” 


“T see them,” he said. “Good eyes, Darrell.” 

“Oh, I know,” he said. “I’ve been practicing two months for this.” 

The train finally stopped with a soft hush, followed by a sigh of exhaust and 
the slight squealing of brakes. Then, as if a director had shouted, “Action!” 
everything moved. A swarm of people rushed up to the train cars, while 
Gerrenhausen was now out on the platform, being drawn away on the edge of 
the crowd by two policemen. Two other officers helped the medical crew remove 
the body. 

“The luggage guys. Look,” said Becca. 

No sooner had the police disappeared into the station with the bookseller 
than one of the two porters left the luggage cart and swiftly wove through the 
crowd after them. The other one got on his cell phone and turned toward the 
train. 

“He’s looking for us,” said Wade. “Avert your faces.” 

In the chaos of incoming and outgoing passengers, Terence’s actors 
positioned themselves in front of the six of them. The Kaplans descended and 
pretended to have just exited the train to stretch their legs, while the “mother” of 
the group handed Sara their new passports. Lily saw the second “railroad porter” 
hop on the train after the actors. Good. One less agent to deal with. 

Roald guided them into the background, and they slipped inside the terminal, 
where Sara quickly distributed the new IDs. 

“The Parkers are now the McKay family,” she said. “I’m Theresa.” 

Darrell whipped his passport open. “Are you kidding me?” 

Wade peeked over his shoulder. “Robin? Wow, bro, I’m sorry. I’m Ross. 
Robin and Ross. I kinda like Ross better.” 

Darrell hid the passport in his jeans. “We shall never speak of this again.” 

“Kids, be alert,” Sara said. 

Roald cautiously gathered them, and they hurried through the terminal and 
out onto the streets. Amid the bright glow and warmth of the blue coast, a kind 
of darkness seemed to pursue them like a cold, pale shadow. 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Novaya Zemlya, Kara Sea, Russia 
June 4 
Late morning 


Konradin Ivanov hoisted his binoculars, looked out across the frozen sea, and 


wondered if he was alive. But how would he know? Being stationed in Novaya 
Zemlya froze the body and deadened the soul. He could have died weeks ago 
and not noticed. 

Novaya Zemlya. The southernmost tip of the narrow crescent of earth was 
four hundred and fifty kilometers north of the Arctic Circle. Add another five 
hundred kilometers to get to where Konradin was now, and you were in a place 
that was useless, mindless, pathetically isolated, and stupid. 

The Kara Sea surrounding it lay unthawed. It had been a bitterly cold spring, 
so even in June the sea around it was still a continent of ice. And yet he had 
received the sudden command: Do it now. 

Annoying. But profitable. He and his men stood to make hundreds of 
thousands of rubles each for finding what the Order wanted. Luckily, he and 
Vitaly had anticipated something of the sort and arranged for an old ice drill to 
be delivered from Murmansk last week. It stood behind him now, groaning like a 


dying monster, waiting to chew up the frozen sea. 

Wearing a thick polar anorak with a fur-lined hood, Konradin braced himself 
out of the wind, against a hut made of corrugated steel panels. Through his large 
pair of binoculars he scanned and scanned. 

“Anything?” It was Vitaly Dershenko, like him a good soldier, also huddling 
pathetically from the cold, also dreaming of a big payday. 

“Soon, Vitaly.” Konradin spat, and the mucus froze on its way down and 
shattered into crystals—clink—on the ground at his feet. Just like in the tales of 
the Gulag. Not much had changed in seventy-five years. 

“When we find it, are you going out to it?” Vitaly asked. 

“T have to. The little German, von Braun, sent the order to me personally.” 

“Poor Konradin.” 

“And poor Vitaly. You’re coming with me.” 

It was Vitaly’s turn to spit. Clink. 

The whole thing made him ill. Poison lurked beneath that frozen sea out 
there. The great Soviet nuclear test site that had become the great Soviet nuclear 
dumping ground. 

“There?” said Vitaly, pointing his padded leather mitten due east. 

Konradin adjusted the distance meter on his binoculars, and now, yes, he 
could see it. A faint vertical rod protruding from the ice a kilometer or so from 
shore. 

“You always had good eyes, Vitaly.” 

Konradin turned and waved his hand. The monstrous engine behind him sent 
out a cough of smoke. Hiking up to the drill’s cabin, he showed the driver where 
to go, gave him coordinates. Vitaly joined him in the cabin. The ground shook as 
the drill crawled like an enormous insect down to the shore, a half-dozen men 
with hand picks following on snowmobiles. The caravan moved slowly over the 
frozen sea to the spot and stopped. Konradin climbed down from the cabin with 
Vitaly, pointed to the ice, and waved to the driver. The drill lowered its head. The 
great shaft of steel met the surface of the ice and began to grind into it. 

One hour later, the drill had struck steel. As the drill withdrew, Konradin sent 
a video camera down the shaft on a long wire. He turned the wire slowly, then 
pulled it back up. He replayed the video, pausing it fourteen seconds in. 

The camera’s screen bore the designation he had been told to look for. 





K-27 


Konradin Ivanov nudged his comrade. “Think about how you’ll spend your 
money, Vitaly. Think about your family. Your children. Your new car.” 





CHAPTER TWELVE 


Nice, France 
June 4 
Morning 


Moments after the Kaplans left the rail terminal and entered the city streets of 


Nice, Wade heard his father’s phone ring. He hoped it was Terence. He didn’t 
want to spend any more time not knowing where he was going. 

It was Terence. 

“Dad, put it on speaker,” he said. 

“Hello, all,” said Terence. “I heard about the fancy footwork at the station. 
Good job. Go directly to number five Rue de la Préfecture. It overlooks the Place 
du Palais. I have two floors there; you’ll be on the top one. The bookseller’s 
been charged on suspicion of murder, which may eventually be reduced to 
manslaughter or self-defense. He’s been taken to the Palais de Justice, the police 
headquarters in Nice’s old quarter, which is conveniently across the square from 
the apartment. I like it because I frequently need to talk with the police for my 
novels. Your cover stands right now, although, as always, that will change.” 

Wade’s father gave them each a look. “We’ll be careful.” 

“Tt’s in our blood,” Darrell added as they crossed a busy avenue and into a 
shady street that wandered south to the water. 


“What about the document the bookseller stole in Paris?” Becca asked. 

“Confiscated, most likely,” Terence replied. “Paul Ferrere found out it’s 
called the Voytsdorf Ledger. Why Galina wants it, we don’t know yet. My man 
inside the police will look into it. Listen, Pl arrive later. I’m following up with 
Paul, but you need to know that he and his investigators are hearing about 
several accidents that took place around the same time as the plane crash in 
Poland. Galina’s up to something.” 

“Besides the relics?” asked Roald. 

“Tt seems so. I’ll be there tomorrow afternoon to give you a full briefing. 
Julian is coming in from the States. Don’t know his flight time. Until then.” He 
signed off. 

“T knew it,” said Darrell as they wove toward the Place du Palais. “Galina is 
planning a massive operation. We’re here just in time. In time for what, we don’t 
have a clue, but we will. This won’t end until it ends, and even then it won’t end 
because there will be the next time and the—” 

“Darrell, shh,” said Lily. “My ears are tired. The rest of me is tired, too. 
There, Rue de la Préfecture, not a minute too soon. I need to decompress.” 

“Just don’t decompose,” Darrell said. 

She looked at him. “What?” 

“Nothing.” 

Terence’s housekeeper, a severe woman in her sixties named Madame 
Cousteau, met them outside the apartment. Wade glanced at his watch. It had 
been, all told, a thirty-minute evasive walk from the station. Good to know. 
Using gestures and a few English words, supplemented by a conversation with 
Becca, the woman showed them into an open elevator with a wrought-iron gate 
across the front. 

“Elegant,” said Sara. 

“Old,” said the housekeeper. 

Wade still wanted to grab Becca’s bag from her and swing it up over his 
shoulder. He would never forget the horrifying moment Becca was wounded by 
Galina in the cave where they found their first relic. He couldn’t see the scar, but 
Becca kept her bag tight against her side and wouldn’t let it go. 

“So the arm’s getting better?” he asked. 

“T’ve been on antibiotics off and on since they discovered toxin in the 
wound. I took my last dose in Paris last night.” She shook the orange bottle 
soundlessly. 

It seemed to Wade a really personal detail, though he wasn’t sure why. 


The Ackroyd safe flat in Nice was indeed large. 

Besides taking up most of the top floor of the building, which gave it 
window views on three sides, it had a narrow balcony overlooking the bustling 
square. The place below was a short walk to the seaside promenade and a major 
boulevard, but far enough from both to be out of the crush of tourist throngs. 

Madame Cousteau told them that the quartier also boasted restaurants and 
cafés on nearly every corner. 

“T can’t wait to try them,” said Sara. 

“But for you, only one.” 

“One?” said Roald. “But the food in Nice—” 

The housekeeper shook her head. “Ground floor. Secure. No exceptions.” 

Wade shared a look with the others. “Well, food is food, right?” 

“Not really,” said Becca. 

“T found my room,” Lily said. She had walked into a small windowless room 
that resembled a well-stocked computer store. It was obviously Terence’s office 
when he was there. There were lots of computers of all different sizes networked 
to a black box that could have been a steel-plated safe designed to withstand a 
direct bomb blast. It was a server. 

“We can bring in a bed for you,” Sara said with a laugh. 

“You got that right,” she said. 

“No bed,” said Madame Cousteau, wagging her finger at them. “Is Mr. 
Terence’s office.” 


Knowing that the bookseller had been arrested and was in jail nearby, and after 
their jet lag and the impossible-to-sleep-in sleeper compartments on the train, not 
to mention a huge lunch prepared by Madame Cousteau, everyone eventually 
sank into their beds to take naps. Wade’s turned into a deep, overnight sleep. 

It was the next afternoon when he and everyone else finally felt alert enough 
to get to work. 

While his father and stepmother were busy on several phones with Terence 
and Paul Ferrere, Wade spent two hours spread out at the dining room table with 
Becca, scouring the Leonardo parts of the diary. 

Together, they found something new. 

Facing the first “silver” page was one that appeared black, but seemed to 
have marks on the other side of it that were different from any writing on the 
previous page. “Becca,” he said, “could this be another one of those double 
pages, like the cipher we discovered in San Francisco? A hidden page folds out 


” 


and... 
Becca slid her fingernail in the gutter of the book as before, and an unseen 
page became visible. Drawn on it was a triangular grid of symbols. “Whoa!” 





“Those aren’t letters,” said Wade. “At least not all of them are.” 

It reminded him a little of the Holbein puzzle they’d discovered in London. 
That code had been made of symbols describing alchemical processes. 

“The column running down the left side looks kind of like letters,” Becca 
said. “Under the sun there’s a G, then a U with two dots—an umlaut—over it. 
The other characters could be some language I don’t know.” 

“Let’s take out the letters we can recognize,” said Wade. Following the 
letters down the left-hand column, he wrote them down in his notebook. 


GUMUSKOL 


Becca frowned. “The umlauts could mean it’s German, but the accent on the 
S isn’t. Either way, I don’t know what it means.” 

“Lily?” said Wade, looking around. But she was still in her room. “We could 
use a translator. Maybe Terence’s office.” 

They found a laptop and started it up. After finding a translator site, Becca 
entered the letters. “Huh. The Detect Language button on the program says it’s 
Turkish.” 

Darrell walked in, biting the end off a croissant. “Turkish? From Turkey? 


Did Copernicus know Turkish?” He stuffed the rest of the croissant in his mouth. 

“In Turkish it’s two words,” Wade said. “GUMUS and KOL. And gümüş kol 
means ‘silver arm.’” He stared at Becca. 

“Silver arm’?” she whispered. “Is that what Leonardo made for Nicolaus in 
his workshop? The old woman in Tampa had silvery fingers. Everything’s 
silver!” 

“But does ‘silver arm’ mean anything?” said Darrell, leaning over the 
computer. “I mean, besides that I really want one?” 

Wade keyed the words into the laptop’s search engine. A few seconds later, 
the reference came back. He scanned it, felt his heart quicken. 

“Okay. We have something here. There was a pirate nicknamed Silver Arm. 
A Barbary pirate from North Africa. He had a silver arm because he lost his real 
one in a battle. His name was Baba Aruj, and he was one of two pirate brothers 
called Barbarossa, because they had . . . Becca, they had red beards! Red 
beards!” 

Becca screamed as she flipped back several pages in the diary. “The first 
passage that Lily and I read! So this pirate Barbarossa friend of Nicolaus’s had a 
silver arm...” 

“T don’t want one if I have to lose my real one,” said Darrell. 

Wade stood up from the desk. “So Copernicus asks Leonardo da Vinci to be 
a Guardian. Leo says, ‘No, I’m too old.’ But he agrees to make a thing to hide 
the relic in. What he makes is an arm—out of silver—for a pirate who saved 
Hans’s life during a battle. And this is where Copernicus puts the relic, whatever 
it actually is. The relic is inside the arm.” 

He turned to Becca and Darrell. “Is this right?” 

Becca began to nod slowly. “I think so. But you know what else? Pm 
thinking that because this story appears in the diary right after the Serpens story, 
whatever relic is in the silver arm is the one that Serpens points to.” 

Wade sat down in front of the laptop again. “Yes. Which could mean that 
Galina has a head start on it. But she doesn’t have the diary to tell her some 
important details, so we could be even with her.” 


Darrell loved it, the way that things connected one to another and another. Even 
if they didn’t know yet what the relic actually was, they were assembling the 
mystery. He had to tell Lily. Her room door was closed, but he went over to it 
and was ready to knock when he heard her voice through the door. 

She was on the phone, talking quietly. To her parents? He voice was very 


soft. And . . . choked. Was she crying? Lily never cried. He pulled away and 
went back to the dining room, where Wade and Becca were still at it, sewing up 
their discovery into a package that worked. They were good at that. He wasn’t so 
much. Was Lily actually crying? He paced the dining room, then found himself 
walking all over the apartment, peeking in all the rooms, his brain methodically 
determining escape routes and memorizing the position of all the doors and 
windows. When he finally came back to the dining room, Lily was there. Her 
eyes were normal, not red. Maybe he was wrong. Maybe he didn’t know 
anything. 

“Guess what,” he said, glancing at her, but not too long. “There’s another 
elevator, a private one, in the back of the apartment. I think it takes you all the 
way down to the street and lets you out on the back side of the building—” 

“You not take it,” said the housekeeper, suddenly appearing from nowhere. 

“T didn’t!” Darrell said. “I won’t. You can just tell from the buttons where it 
goes.” Afraid of the woman’s dark stare, he escaped out onto the balcony. 

The sky was a giant royal-blue dome, marbled here and there with a light 
scrim of clouds. The quaint orange- and red-tiled rooftops spread out around the 
square in varying heights on all sides. Beyond them was the great inviting 
expanse of the sea. 

“So...” It was Lily, stepping out next to him but looking away, out over the 
water. He couldn’t see her eyes. 

“Everything okay?” he asked, being sensitive. 

“Sure. What are we looking at out here?” 

“France,” he said. “Strange you don’t know that.” 

“Ha. Ha. Did you hear what Wade and Becca found? It’s big.” She brushed 
her cheeks. 

“T know,” he said. “You’re sure you’re okay?” 

“I’m good,” she said in a way that ended that line of conversation. “So, this 
is France, huh?” 

“The French Mediterranean,” said Becca, coming out onto the terrace with 
Wade behind her. Both of them were glowing about the discovery of Copernicus 
and Leonardo and the silver-armed pirate. 

“All the way to the right is the rest of the French Riviera, then Spain,” Becca 
went on. “On the left is more France, then Italy. Straight ahead on the other side 
of the water is, if you can believe it, Africa. Africa! Where the Barbarossa 
brothers lived their pirate life.” 

“Barb One and Barb Two,” said Lily. 


“Exactly,” Becca said. “Of course, every bit of this was Roman Empire at 
one time. There are Roman ruins and a famous amphitheater not far from here 
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“Bringggg!” said Lily. “History class is over. I actually like what Darrell said 
better. This is France. And you know what? We should eat French food at a 
French restaurant. It’s practically dinnertime. Somebody ate the absolute last 
croissant, there’s nothing left in the fridge except cheese, and I’m hungry for 
more than cheese. I’ve never been so hungry. Madame Cousteau didn’t shop 
today, and all I can think of is the food they give you on the train, which is not 
actually food but a kind of recycled wood chips with gravy, and of course you 
eat it because you don’t want to starve to death in your compartment, but then 
later—like exactly later enough to be the farthest away from any kind of 
bathroom—you realize that wasn’t food, but it’s already way too late. Right, 
Bec? I mean, I’m right, right? You didn’t like your wood chips, either, right?” 

Becca stared at her. “I did not.” 

Maybe the phone call was all right after all, thought Darrell. Lily’s up, happy, 
maybe a little over the top, but that’s so much better than not having her here at 
all. Holy cow, what would that be like? 

Sara insisted that they go to the downstairs restaurant and bring the charming 
housekeeper with them. “We’ll be down a little later, as soon as Roald finishes 
this last phone call. The café is open in front,” she said, “so you can see the 
square, but it has a back room where you can eat privately.” 

“As long as they have French food,” said Lily. 

“They do,” said Roald, cupping his hand over his phone. “Look, the Teutonic 
Order will know by now that we didn’t continue to Rome. You know what to 
do.” 

They did. It was a way of life now. The kids took the public elevator with the 
housekeeper, who seemed to be liking them less with each passing hour. 

The Place du Palais de Justice, which the apartment overlooked, was a public 
square free of cars. On three sides were restaurants, on the fourth an imposing 
classical building that could have been anything from a library to a bank but 
turned out to be the Palais de Justice. 

The café in the building was exactly as Sara had described it. The back room 
was secure, but it had a full view of the square outside through a wall of 
mirrored glass. Madame Cousteau stood guard at the doorway like a statue. 

“This is the life,’ Becca said, relaxing into a chair next to the two-way 
mirror. “I can’t believe we’re actually here. Two days ago, Lily and I were ina 


motel in Florida. Look at us now, about to order French food in France.” 

A waiter in a long white apron slid between the tables to them. “Oui, 
messieurs, mademoiselles. Que voudriez-vous commander aujourd’hui?” 

They ordered two grilled ham-and-cheese sandwiches of the kind called 
croque-monsieur, two authentic salades niçoises, and four Orangina soft drinks. 
The cold drinks arrived first, the food after ten or so minutes. Lily proclaimed 
that food had never tasted so good, “or so real!” 

While they ate, the sun slowly lowered in the sky, and a cooler breeze swept 
across the square and into the café. Here and there lights came on, windows 
twinkled, and soon the open part of the café was blue with late-afternoon 
shadow. The waiters began to light candles on the tables. Wade realized that his 
father and stepmother hadn’t joined them. He got out his phone. 

“Don’t spoil it,” said Becca. He didn’t make the call. 

“Excusez-moi,” said Lily, and she went off down a corridor to find the 
restrooms. Becca went, too. Madame Cousteau followed them. 

“She’s like a ghost, that lady, shadowing us everywhere,” said Wade. “I kind 
of like it. I wouldn’t like to be the bad guy that meets her.” 

“However, as usual, grown-ups don’t like us much.” 

Wade nodded. “Well, you.” 

Darrell scanned the menu again. “I completely admit that. My question now 
is, what’s a profiterole? Second question: Should I be getting one? It sounds 
French and gooey. Is it? Well, it’s probably French. But is it gooey? I feel like 
something gooey.” 

“You look like something goo—” Wade’s phone buzzed. He swiped it on. 
“Its from Dad.” On the screen was a series of numbers. “Coordinates. Why 
doesn’t he just tell me?” He plugged the numbers into his GPS app. 

The screen showed a map. He zeroed in on it. It was an image of that very 
square, the plaza outside their café. The coordinates identified a table under an 
umbrella at a bistro on the far side of the square. 

“What is it... ?” 

“That’s what I’m asking,” said Darrell. “Is a profiterole a kind of roll?” 

Wade stood up from the table and stared through the mirrored window across 
the square to the exact spot the coordinates pointed to. Suddenly, the skin on the 
back of his neck began to prickle. His blood pounded in his ears. 

“No...no... HOt. 

“No, what?” said Darrell. “It’s not how you pronounce it?” 

“No...” was all that Wade could manage to say. 


“Yeah, you see, that kind of answer doesn’t help—” 

“Robin, stand up and look!” 

Staring straight across the Place du Palais, Wade had spotted a face he’d 
hoped he would never see again. 





CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Darrell grumbled. Wade was doing it again: not saying the thing, but just 


pointing his face at it. Still, in the interest of stepbrotherhood he paused on his 
quest for dessert and followed Wade’s weird stare across the Place du Palais. 

Fifteen or twenty small round tables were scattered under a café awning. 
Looking beyond them, he spied the table Wade’s eyes were fixed on. Two men 
sat at it. One had his head down, reading the menu like Darrell had wanted to do. 

The other... the other wore wraparound sunglasses. “I can’t believe it!” 

“No kidding.” 

The man in sunglasses—this particular man in sunglasses, code-named 
Sunglasses—had tried to kill them about a hundred times. Worse, he had nearly 
incinerated Lily and Wade. Worse than worse, he had kidnapped Darrell’s 
mother in Bolivia, then flown her to Europe and finally to Russia. 

In a coffin. 

After Markus Wolff, Sunglasses was the scariest person they’d ever met. 
And the person Darrell most wanted to... to... never mind. But it was grim. 

“Mom must be freaking out,” he whispered. 

“Is he here because of us?” said Wade. “Does he know we followed the 
bookseller? He’s good, but we’ve been so careful.” 

When Lily and Becca returned with the frowning housekeeper, Darrell told 
them. “Look over there, but don’t look like you’re looking.” 

“No one can see us,” said Becca. “Mirrored walls.” 

Lily seemed to shiver from her head to her feet. “Oh my gosh, I hate that 


creep. Let me go over there and pour hot café au lait over his head.” 

The man sitting next to Sunglasses lifted his face. It was the taller of the two 
fake porters from the train station yesterday. Instead of a jumpsuit and work cap 
he wore dark pants, a green polo shirt, and a narrow-brimmed straw tourist hat. 

“This is no coincidence,” Darrell said. “Sunglasses is after us again.” 

Sara entered the café from a side door. She now wore a green sundress and 
matching sun hat. The moment she actually laid eyes on the man who had 
kidnapped her, she turned red in the face. But she kept her rage down. “We 
spotted him from the balcony upstairs and sent the coordinates. Terence was 
delayed. He should be in Nice soon. He told us his police friend said to expect 
something we wouldn’t like.” 

“What won’t we like more than we don’t like Sunglasses?” asked Lily. 

“That.” 

Sara nodded toward the staircase outside the entrance of the Palais. Two 
policemen emerged from the building and hurried down the broad stairs to the 
plaza, holding a small man by the arms. 

“Oskar Gerrenhausen,” said Darrell. 

“Do you think they’re going to take him to prison?” asked Lily. 

Becca shook her head. “That’s not how they do it, is it? Not out the front 
door and right in the street like this. Don’t tell me they’re going to—” 

“They’re letting him go,” Darrell said. “He’s not even wearing zip cuffs. You 
can’t go killing people, even in self-defense, and then just get set free so soon.” 

“Not without help,” said Lily. 

“And we all know who helped him,” said Wade. “And who sent Sunglasses 
to be his bodyguard.” 

The two police officers paused at the bottom of the stairs, spoke with the 
bookseller for two or three minutes, handed him his messenger bag, then stepped 
back. They nodded in unison and hustled back up the stairs without him. 

Gerrenhausen rubbed his wrists and loosened his shirt collar. 

Darrell blew out a quick angry breath. “Galina has agents inside the French 
police. No more zip cuffs for this guy.” 

“Zip cuffs. Zip cuffs,” said Lily. “What even are they?” 

“Look ’em up,” said Darrell. 

“You bet I will.” 

Gerrenhausen adjusted his spectacles and scanned the tables at the café to his 
left. The railroad porter raised his hand. Soon the three men were sitting 
together, their backs to the Kaplans, drinking from tiny cups. 


“T wish we had a bug at that table,” said Becca. 

The three men spoke closely to one another for a while, then rose to their 
feet. 

“They’re leaving,” said Wade. “Sara, can we see where they go?” 

“From a long distance,” she said. “With all of you behind me.” 

They hovered inside the café until the three men left their table. 
Gerrenhausen passed over his messenger bag to the porter, who mounted a 
motorbike that was parked nearby and took off in one direction, while he and 
Sunglasses left the square together and walked the opposite way, south toward 
the beach. 

“Becca, come with me,” said Sara. “The rest of you meet us back at the flat.” 

“Mom, I don’t know,” said Darrell. “I think we should tag along.” 

“All right, but keep far out of sight,” she said sternly. 

“But why me?” Becca asked. 

“The bookseller didn’t see you on the train, at least not face-to-face,” Sara 
said, pulling her hat low. “And in case we get near enough to hear something, 
you can translate. Maybe we can find out where they’re going.” 

“Not into Galina’s secret lair, I hope,” said Becca. 


The two followed Sunglasses and the bookseller for several blocks to Promenade 
des Anglais, the wide, bustling avenue that ran by the beach. They walked on the 
inland side of the street for a little while, when Sunglasses tugged a set of keys 
from his pocket and pressed an alarm release. A sleek silver Mercedes nearby 
gave out a subtle beep-beep, and its doors automatically lifted from the body of 
the car, slowly, like a pair of wings. 

The men spoke for a while before getting in. 

Becca snapped several pictures of the car, including the license plate, then 
had an idea. “Sara, without a ride, we’re going to lose them. We need to get 
closer.” 

“Becca, don’t you dare—” 

But she slipped away and moved quickly out of whisper range. It was an odd 
thing to do. She was the least adventurous of them all and hated to disobey Sara. 
On the other hand, she’d gone five centuries into the past and returned to talk 
about it, so she could obviously handle herself. She ducked past several 
pedestrians, moving as close as she dared, but could hear nothing of their 
conversation. The street noise was too loud. 

Then another idea. Hoping the computer setup in Terence’s apartment was 


really as hard-core as it looked, she switched on her phone’s recorder and while 
they weren’t looking lobbed the phone into a nearby trash barrel, hoping it 
wouldn’t fall into something wet. 

The men spoke—in what sounded like German—for another minute or so, 
then slid into their seats, and the doors folded back down into the car. With a 
great roar, the Mercedes squealed away from the curb. 

By the time Becca rushed over and picked the phone out of the barrel—it 
was dry—the car was lost in traffic. 

“Oh, Becca,” Sara said. “That was just so—” 

“T know. Super dumb.” 

“Yes, but brilliant!” 





CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Geneva, Switzerland 
June 5 
Six hours earlier 


A squat, middle-aged, balding gentleman in a lightweight gray suit, blue shirt, 


and red tie walked out of his apartment at 7 Rue Sismondi in Geneva and met a 
squat, middle-aged, balding gentleman in a lightweight gray suit, blue shirt, and 
red tie. 

The first man was the physicist Dr. Marin Petrescu, who had recently been 
named director-general of CERN, the European Organization for Nuclear 
Research. He stared at the second man. “Who the devil are you?” 

The second man, whose name was Johann, or perhaps Esteban, was an 
employee of the Teutonic Order and said nothing. His chief qualification for this 
encounter were his height, weight, and facial construction. 

“This is ridiculous!” Dr. Petrescu protested, trying to step away from the 
second man. “I have a meeting to attend. My car is waiting. Let me pass.” 

Petrescu then performed a neat twirl on his heels and pushed past the other 


man, making for the corner around which his private car and driver, François, 
usually waited. Before he got to the corner, however, he was pulled off the 
pavement by two large men in ski masks; then he was bound and gagged and 
dragged into a black van that drove up at that moment. At the same time, his 
impersonator entered the director-general’s private car, his head bowed. In a 
reasonable imitation of Dr. Petrescu’s voice he said, “Drive around the lake, 
François. To Montreux.” 

His driver flicked his eyes to the rearview mirror just as the divider rolled up. 
“Sir, that is two hours, round-trip. You’ll miss your meeting, Dr. Petrescu.” 

“Tt will wait,” his passenger said. 

“But . . . two hours?” 

“To Montreux, François.” 


Galina Krause stared at the bewildered man in the back of the van. Her agents 
were moving across the globe to effect Operation Aurora. One aim of the 
operation—a major one—was dependent upon the cooperation of Dr. Petrescu. 

The van motored slowly away from Rue Sismondi and took a left at Rue de 
Berne, which after several name changes finally became the Route de Meyrin. 

She loosened the gag and let him spout his outrage. 

“What is this? Who are you? Are you kidnapping me? No one will pay a 
ransom. I have no family, and no one will pay. My organization is instructed to 
ignore the demands of terrorists. You will not receive a single euro from killing 
me. You are committing a serious crime. Let me out at once! I repeat—” 

Dr. Petrescu was indeed a man without a family. He was a man without a 
life, which made him fearless regarding his own safety. A man without fear must 
be convinced in other ways. 

“You do not recognize me, do you, Doctor?” 

His response was swift and dismissive. “I do not memorize the faces of 
terrorists.” 

“Doctor, this van will soon arrive at the CERN laboratories. I have two 
demands. First—” 

“Never!” he interrupted her. “Whatever it is—never!” 

“First, I will attend the meeting you have scheduled at CERN headquarters in 
five days’ time.” 

“Meeting? What meeting? There is no meeting. And if there were, I would 
certainly not—” 

“T understand that you are planning to inform the attendees at your secret 


meeting about certain temporal disturbances your instruments have discovered. 
That you have chosen your attendees for their expertise in atomic physics. That 
you can prove the existence of a rogue group undertaking experiments in time 
travel.” 

“How can you possibly know .. .” Dr. Petrescu paused. He scanned her face 
like a painter preparing to render a portrait. “Those eyes .. . that scar... I have 
seen you before... .” 

“Three years ago. I was sixteen. I asked you then for access to your 
laboratories, to Project ICARUS, to the Obelisk Papers. You dismissed me with 
a wave of your hand.” 

“You are she! Galina Krause. Your organization of thugs and hoodlums—” 

“You will not dismiss me now, Doctor. For my second request, I require 
complete and unrestricted access to your facilities and equipment in Meyrin and 
at your partner laboratories. I will need your data on every project, including 
DarkSide-Fifty, OPERA, the others, as well as your access to the intelligence 
services of world governments—” 

“T cannot be blackmailed!” He laughed a hollow, frightened laugh. “Murder 
me, go ahead. I will never give you such access. You don’t belong in a 
laboratory. You belong in an asylum! You are mad, little girl. Mad!” 

Galina smiled as she pulled her phone from her pocket. “Let us see how mad 
I am, shall we, Doctor? Do you know what this is?” 

She opened her phone to an image taken inside a Soviet submarine long 
buried in the arctic ice. 
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His eyes grew wide. “How did you... You are toying with nuclear disaster!” 
“This warhead is one of several I am gathering,” she said. “Tell a soul, a 
single soul, and I will detonate it and flood countless coastal cities. Believe me, 
Dr. Petrescu. It is not my wish. I will be present at your meeting in Geneva. I 


will speak with your guests at the conference. I will have access to your 
research.” 

“No! No! I demand to be let go! I demand—” 

Galina slid the gag roughly over his twisting mouth. As she had expected, 
this was not the visit that would change his mind. This was merely to prime him 
for the next time they spoke. Dr. Petrescu would soon discover how quickly his 
estimation of her changed from “mad” to “she who would change his world 
forever.” 

She turned to the driver. 

“Drop the good doctor back home. Then drive me south to the Cote d’ Azur.” 


One thousand thirty kilometers northeast of Geneva, if anyone were paying 
attention, he might have seen Marius Linzmaier, the driver of a gray, oversize, 
and somewhat beat-up delivery truck, depart Schwarzsee, Galina Krause’s 
lakeside estate in the forests northeast of Berlin, and travel south. 

The truck was loosely accompanied by three large old vans, one in front and 
two following, but all hundreds of yards apart. It barely looked as if there was 
any connection among them. There was. 

All four trucks carried what Marius could only call “strange cargo” and were 
attended by thirty-five knights of the Teutonic Order, not including Marius’s odd 
front-seat passenger. In addition, the convoy was on a strict timetable. They were 
to arrive at their destination at one p.m. Central European time on Tuesday the 
tenth, five days from today. Their first stop was Vestec, south of Prague in the 
Czech Republic, to pick up more strange cargo. 

In the truck’s passenger seat, with his eyes trained coldly on the gray road 
ahead, sat a cold brick of a man in the uniform of a colonel from some indistinct 
Southeast Asian paramilitary group. 

He said nothing as the truck gained speed. 





CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


By the time Wade and the others met up with Sara and Becca, then ran together 


back to the apartment on the Place du Palais, his father was deep in the middle of 
a private conversation on the phone—Wade didn’t know who with. However, 
Terence had finally arrived and was firing up the computers in his study. After 
hearing about the photos and the recording, he took Becca’s phone and attached 
a USB cord to it. 

“Bad news, I’m afraid,” he said. “The results of our investigation into 
Olsztyn Castle reveal that the plane crash there was one of at least seven similar 
accidents through Poland, Germany, and Slovenia at the beginning of April. All 
the sites are associated with Copernicus’s life in one way or another.” 

Sara frowned. “Not relics? Galina hasn’t found more relics?” 

He shook his head. “We don’t believe so. But here’s the thing that’s 
worrying. Excavation equipment was present at all seven sites.” 

“Galina is digging for something,” said Becca. 

Sara nodded, keeping an eye on Wade’s father in the other room. “She’s 
started on some big operation. We’ll need to find out what it is.” 

Wade loved that his stepmother was so completely into the hunt for the 
relics. He shared a look with Darrell and found the same sense of awe on his 
face. 


“Oh, man,” Lily murmured when Becca’s photos of the sleek silver 
Mercedes flashed on Terence’s monitor. “Evil guys get the best cars.” 

Terence tapped the mouse and an array of audio controls appeared. 

“Do you think you can get anything from Becca’s recording?” Darrell asked. 

“Pm certainly going to try,” he said, donning a pair of headphones. 
“Applying a series of filters should isolate ambient sounds, leaving only voices. 
Julian built this software. He’ll be here later today, by the way, with a report 
about your folks, Becca. And yours, Lily.” 

“Really?” she said. “Thanks.” 

“Julian will be great, and we can use the help,” said Wade, peeking in the 
other room, where his father was listening intently to someone on the other end 
of the phone. 

“All right,” said Terence, “tell me if this makes any sense to you.” He 
unplugged the headphones and turned up the speakers. 

Becca’s recording was a babel of odd noises, clunks, traffic, and garbled 
voices. They heard the whoosh and pop of wind, what could have been seagulls, 
the roar of buses. After several final adjustments, Terence canceled most of the 
conflicting sounds. “If this actually works, it’s going into my next novel.” 

There it was at last—a dull rumble of background noise, then four words— 
three from Gerrenhausen, one from Sunglasses. 

“Brille ... Silber tinte...” 

“Carlo...” 

“Gerrenhausen is speaking in German,” said Becca. “Can we play it again?” 

They played the recording several times, just to be sure they had heard 
everything. They had. No other intelligible words came from the recording. 

“Spectacles, silver ink, and Carlo,” said Becca. 

“They can’t be talking about the ink used in the diary,” said Sara, “because 
they don’t have the diary. So there must be silver ink somewhere else.” 

“On the ledger that Gerrenhausen stole, maybe?” said Wade. 

“Or the silver arm?” said Lily. “No, you don’t read arms.” 

“Unless they’re tattooed,” said Darrell. 

“Helpful. Really.” 

“Well, what about Carlo?” Darrell said. “Do we think it’s our Carlo? You 
said the old woman in Tampa said his name, too.” 

“And she had silver ink on her fingers,” said Becca. “We know that Carlo 
and the diary are connected, but ‘spectacles’? We can’t read the silver pages. 
Maybe there are special glasses to read them. . . I don’t know. Lily?” 


“Yeah, X-ray glasses,” she said. “They’d be good.” 

Terence stood from the computer. “Allow me to suggest a simpler 
explanation for ‘Carlo.’ In this part of the world, it may simply mean Monte 
Carlo, a city twenty kilometers east of us.” 

“Right. The playground of the super wealthy,” said Sara. “I’ve heard stories.” 
She turned to Darrell. “It’s a bit of a spy capital, too.” 

He grinned. “I’m ready.” 

“So...” Wade stood now. His father was still on the phone in the other 
room. What is it about? He’ll tell us. “So . . . Oskar Gerrenhausen steals 
something called the Voytsdorf Ledger from a dealer in Paris. A guy on the train 
tries to steal it from him, but Gerrenhausen kills him. Now we hear that there 
might be—might be—glasses that help with the ledger. And the bookseller and 
Sunglasses are going to Monte Carlo for them. Is that right?” 

Sara listened. Pressing her lips together, she nodded. “We may as well make 
the leap. Let’s assume that the silver ink the bookseller is talking about is the 
same silver ink used in the diary. And both of them have to do with the old 
woman’s silver fingers, the pirate’s silver arm, and the relic we think is inside 
it.” 

“Then we should go to Monte Carlo to see what we find,” Wade said, 
looking at the others, then at his father, still on the phone. “Does everybody 
think so? It’s not like we have a lot of other leads.” 

He heard the click of the phone. When his father entered the computer room, 
his face was grim. 

“Who were you talking to?” Sara asked. 

“Partly talking, mostly listening to a message over and over, a very puzzling 
and encrypted message,” he said, rattling a paper. “I finally worked it out.” 

“From who?” Darrell asked. 

“Dr. Petrescu. He’s changing everything about the secret meeting. It’s not 
going to be in five days. Instead, he wants me and several other physicists to 
come immediately. But not to CERN headquarters in Geneva. He’s asked me go 
to Gran Sasso, their partner laboratory in Italy. Petrescu is afraid, and he knows 
something about what we’ve been up to. He’s taking all kinds of precautions.” 

“Roald, maybe you shouldn’t go at all,” said Sara. “It could be a trap.” 

He stood on the balcony, looking out, then turned back. “I don’t think it’s a 
trap. I mean, not one that he’s setting. I don’t know. But I think it’s even more 
urgent that I attend. I don’t know exactly what it’s all about, but given the Uncle 
Henry connection, we know it concerns Galina and the Order. Whatever 


Petrescu knows, it’s big enough to take these extra steps. I have to go.” 

Terence paced the living room, rubbing his forehead. “I rather agree with 
Sara here. Something’s fishy about this change of time and place. Geneva is very 
public; Gran Sasso is quite the opposite. Roald, I’d like to go with you, if you 
don’t mind. Just to make sure of security. Forewarned is forearmed, as they say. 
Maybe ask Paul Ferrere to come along as backup. And we absolutely should go 
now, to case it out as much as we possibly can before we go into the laboratory. 
Sara, what do you say I send Julian to Monte Carlo as soon as he gets in from 
the airport? He’ll contact you there. Pll go with you, Roald.” 

Wade’s heart thudded. He didn’t like having his father going off somewhere 
away from the rest of them. He felt he had to watch over his father as much as he 
knew his father watched over them. He watched his stepmother’s eyes narrow to 
pinpoints. She wouldn’t stop his father from going, not really, if Galina was 
involved, but she was processing what it might mean. 

She went up to his father and, in front of all of them, kissed him. They held 
each other for a long time. But it wasn’t uncomfortable—for Wade or, he 
realized, for anyone else. They were all bound in a strong way, as a family, and 
as Guardians. 

“Take care of yourselves,” she said finally. “And you, sir, better call me 
every ten minutes.” 

His father smiled at her. “Maybe every half hour.” 

She brushed tears from her eyes. “Okay, then. All right.” 

All right? Maybe. But a key team member was being ripped out of the 
lineup. Wade didn’t like it and said so. 

“I know,” his father replied. “It’s not good. It’s not the best. But this is the 
way we live now.” He paused, as if choosing whether to say what he was 
thinking. He did anyway. 

“T hate what’s happening to us. Sara does, too. It’s not normal for people as 
young as you to live this way. Fearing and distrusting so many people. But then, 
our lives aren’t normal. Not since Uncle Henry died.” 

“Was murdered,” said Darrell. 

Wade’s father’s face went dark, distant. “Yes, was murdered.” 

But we’re still kids. Wade wanted his father to know that. They hadn’t been 
ruined by the weird life they were leading, not yet. They were still hopeful, if 
that was the right word. They had gotten closer to one another in a way that was 
hard to define, maybe, but it was a good thing. Sure, the world was dangerous; at 
least their world was. And it was just common sense to be on the alert. It didn’t 


have to mean that you lost hope. If anything, you celebrated good people and 
things more when you did find them. That was what he wanted to say. 

What he came up with was simpler. 

“We’ll be okay, Dad. You have to be, too.” 

His father hugged him and Darrell and Sara tightly after that. A long minute 
or two. No words. And that was it. Their new style of reunions and good-byes. 
Back to business. Find the next relic. 

“TIl ring for the car,” said Terence. 





CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


The airport nearest to the Gran Sasso laboratory in Italy was Fiumicino in 


Rome, also known as Leonardo da Vinci airport—which, Darrell concluded, 
“totally means we’re on the right track.” 

Wade wasn’t sure of anything just yet, but he’d long ago given up on the idea 
of coincidence. Everything meant something. 

Just after a cab came to take Roald and Terence a few miles west to the Nice 
airport, a pristine and roomy 1972 four-door Citroén DS Super 5 appeared in 
front of the apartment. The car was black, shiny, long, and low, with huge 
windows and bug-eye headlights. A driver hopped out, leaving his door open. 

“For Mrs. Sara to drive,” he said. “To Monte Carlo—” 

“Shotgun!” said Darrell, settling in next to his mother as she slid behind the 
wheel, with Wade, Lily, and Becca piling into the roomy backseat. After 
accustoming herself to the dashboard, Sara pushed the car into gear, and they set 
off for Monte Carlo. 

It was going on six p.m., and the traffic in the thick of Nice lessened slightly 
when they took the main road to the east. It curved up from the outskirts of the 
city’s waterfront and climbed away into the foothills. Wade could see the 


wandering coast, lit up against the dark water. 

“It’s been a while since we saw the Mercedes,” said Becca. “It could be 
anywhere at this point. We might have lost it forever.” 

“Or we could be incredibly lucky,” said Darrell. “I vote for lucky.” 

Sara sped along as quickly as speed limits would allow. More than once, she 
was forced to stop short as vehicles lumbered carelessly onto the road from 
driveways hidden on the right. One tiny car popped out from a villa, nearly 
hurling them off the road into a mess of jagged rock and pine trees. 

“Geez, French people, get a license!” Lily shouted out the window. 

“Can you imagine a car chase on this road?” said Wade. 

“And now you did it!” Darrell groaned. “You pretty much just asked to be in 
a high-speed car chase on the skinniest road known to man. Nice job, Wade.” 

“That’s soooo . . .” Wade started, but stopped. “Actually, it’d be fun.” 

“Not with me driving, thank you,” said Sara. 

Darrell grinned. “It would be fun! Like I said, nice job.” 

“There’s a faster road,” Becca said, scanning a road map on her phone. “The 
left after the next one will take us up onto a freeway. We’ll make better time.” 

“Good call.” Sara smoothly exited the slow coast road, and they were soon 
motoring far more quickly on the highway. 

After a while, Lily, who had been quietly tapping away on her tablet, cleared 
her throat. “I’ve been searching on all kinds of image and language sites, and I 
think I found something about the tattoo, if your sketch is right, Wade.” 

“It is,” he said. “Of course, I’m no da Vinci.” 

“T should have traced it,” said Darrell. He never let anyone forget that he 
traced very well. “But I don’t trace tattoos. Too icky.” 

Lily shot him a look. “Anyway, the symbol you saw—an O with lines 
coming into it—seems to be very close to a letter from an old runic Hungarian 
alphabet. I can’t find any secret society that uses it as a symbol, but it’s a 
corporate logo belonging to a company called Drangheta Enterprises, a shipping 
company run by a rich guy named Ugo Drangheta. They do lots of stuff, but 
mainly shipping.” 

“Ugo Drangheta,” said Darrell. “By ‘rich’ let’s assume he’s super rich, and 
has armies of tattooed assassins doing his dirty work, which means this quest 
just went up a notch on the danger scale.” 

Wade turned to him. “Armies? No one said ‘armies.’ And ‘danger scale’?” 

“T just invented it.” 

Becca cleared her throat. “Lil, the triangle with the fives in it is a gift that 


keeps on giving. I just found another passage. I really thought I’d found them all, 
but listen to this.” 


In the workshop of the Milanese master we sit by candlelight. He first 
presents me with a pair of cryptologic lenses, then fashions the silver arm. 

Appropriately, the relic, a three-sided mirror, a prism of silvery light, is 
to be the arm’s internal engine. He uses leather gloves to keep the starry 
prism from burning his fingers. He crafts the arm so that the prism powers it. 


“I know what a prism is,” said Darrell. “I can’t picture a three-sided mirror.” 

“Unless it’s like the kind you see in a dressing room where you can see 
behind you and on the sides at the same time,” said Lily. “Maybe?” 

“Cryptologic lenses could be a way of describing spectacles,” said Sara. 

“Yes, good.” Wade pulled out from his backpack the leather binder he kept 
his antique star chart in. He removed the chart. It glistened with gold and silver 
ink. 

“Copernicus says it’s ‘appropriately’ three-sided,” he said. “There’s a 
constellation called Triangulum. It’s formed by the narrow triangle of its three 
brightest stars. It’s between Andromeda and Aries in the northern sky.” 

“Leonardo was fascinated by mirrors late in life,” said Sara, downshifting in 
heavier traffic. “In his villa at Clos Lucé he was supposed to have had a whole 
workshop devoted to his study of mirrors and their qualities. And their powers.” 

“That could be it,” said Wade. “There have been a lot of triangles in the clues 
so far. I wonder if the relic is simply Triangulum. . . .” 

“Mom, take the next exit,” said Darrell. 

They headed south toward the coast again. The narrow walled roadway was 
bordered by terraced hillsides, sprinkled with red tile roofs and marble steps on 
one side and daggerlike pines on the other. At last, the road wound down through 
the hills, past a handful of small villages, to the glittering coast of Monte Carlo, 
another magnificent jewel on the Mediterranean. 

Magnificent, sure. 

But Wade couldn’t forget that they’d followed a pair of killers there. 





CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Monte Carlo was tiny, and Lily found the evening streets crushingly jammed. 


There was an irritating backup at every intersection. Pedestrians swarmed 
across the road whenever they wanted. And not only did it appear that somebody 
had just polished every surface in the town, but the gull-wing Mercedes she’d 
thought so distinctive was one of about a billion high-end sports cars cruising the 
pinchingly narrow streets. 

So they had no lead at all, other than a hope that five sets of eyes scouring 
every single street would spot something. 

“Let’s drive around a bit,” Sara said. 

“And look for silver cars,” Becca added. 

“Silver Mercedeses,” said Darrell. 

Unlike Nice, with its broad, elegant seaside, the Principality of Monaco—of 
which Monte Carlo was the main part—was compact, built all the way up a 
surrounding ridge of hillsides, at the base of which stood a U-shaped harbor 
overflowing with mega-yachts. 

“Tf you can believe it, they race cars on these skinny streets,” said Darrell. 

“And now you did it,” said Wade. “We’ll be racing around in no time.” 

Darrell wiggled his eyebrows. “You’re welcome.” 

They cruised the streets slowly for the next half hour or so, until Sara pulled 
the car over. “This is pointless,” she said. “For all we know, they’re driving 
around, too. We could be a street ahead of or behind Sunglasses and the 
bookseller, but we’ ll never catch up to them. I don’t know what to do.” 


Then Julian called. 

Darrell snapped up his mother’s phone and put it on speaker. 

“Guys, I think I know why Gerrenhausen’s in Monte Carlo. Meet me up at 
Casino Square, and hurry. It starts in an hour.” He clicked off. 

Hearing his voice, a kind of whispered excitement, Lily’s senses jangled. 
Normally, they were being watched, pursued, hounded by the Order’s agents. 
But since they’d shadowed Sunglasses and Gerrenhausen in Nice, something 
new was taking shape. They were going on the offensive. They were tailing one 
of the most dangerous agents in the Order and a little murderous bookseller. The 
Order hadn’t spotted them yet, and they had to keep it that way. 

“Casino Square,” she said. “I saw a sign. It’s up the hill past the harbor.” 

Sara motored up a long curving road from the harbor and into what Julian 
had called Casino Square, a collection of grand stucco buildings at least a 
hundred and fifty years old, nestled around an ornamental public garden. Julian 
waved them down from an open parking space on the street in front of the 
baroque wedding cake itself, the Casino de Monte-Carlo. 

Julian really looked like his father, Lily thought, which made her wonder 
what his mother was like. She had died when he was little and living in 
Myanmar. Obviously, she must have been pretty. What? Never mind. I’m tired. 

“Julian, man, good to see you,” said Darrell, slipping out and doing a boy 
handshake with him. Wade did the same. Julian’s small vintage Fiat sports car— 
Darrell identified it as a 1962 Spyder—was parked between a Maserati and a 
Maserati. There sure was a lot of money in the South of France, she thought. 

Julian flicked his finger at another wedding cake, sitting perpendicular to the 
casino. “The Hotel de Paris is hosting an auction of fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century books, manuscripts, and artifacts. I’m willing to bet that Gerrenhausen is 
here in his official capacity as an antiquarian to purchase something for Galina.” 

“Something we probably also want,” said Becca. 

“No doubt,” said Julian. “I’ve been here for about thirty minutes. I took a 
stroll inside the hotel, helped pad the desk clerk’s wallet. Neither Gerrenhausen 
nor Cassa has appeared yet, but I’m hoping they will.” 

“Cassa?” said Sara. “You mean Sunglasses?” 

“Sorry. His name’s Bartolo Cassa. He’s Spanish. Been with the Order for the 
last three years. Galina recruited him in South America. Which is why he was 
assigned to... you.” 

Sara darkened. “It doesn’t help, knowing his name.” 

“He’ll pay someday,” said Darrell. “He will.” 


“Look!” Lily gasped. “The Mercedes. Ha! I am such a homing device.” 

The silver Mercedes rolled to a stop in front of the hotel. The passenger door 
swung up. The bookseller got out, and the door lowered behind him. Sunglasses 
—Cassa—tore away from the curb around the back of the building. 

Oskar Gerrenhausen stood on the sidewalk, checking the time on his 
wristwatch. Then he spun on his heels and walked nimbly up into the lobby. 

“Okay, everybody listen.” Sara collected them behind a large tree. “We have 
to assume that both Sunglasses—Bartolo Cassa—and the bookseller either know 
we’re here or will soon. It’s only a matter of time. We have to stay out of sight, 
no exceptions. Even you, Julian. So let’s be smart. Come on.” 

“Wait a second,” said Julian. “Cassa didn’t use the hotel’s valet parking, but 
he surely won’t leave the bookseller here alone. To me, this means he’s parking 
the car himself and may come back this way on foot. We can’t have him 
stumbling on you from behind. Maybe I should wait here and text you if I see 
him return, stall him if I can.” 

“Good idea,” said Sara. 

“Don’t do anything brave,” said Becca. “He’s a creep.” 

“T heard.” 

Sara looked around and spotted a loose group of tourists crossing the square. 
“We go with them. Pretend like you’re with them, but don’t draw attention to 
yourselves. Come on.” 

Three minutes later, they had crossed the darkening square and were inside 
the Hotel de Paris. 





CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Wade breathed in a soft gasp when they entered the lobby. “Whoa.. .” 


“Uh, yeah,” said Darrell. 

The room flashed with the brilliance of a million chandeliers. Massive 
columns held up a very high ceiling that was painted blue and gold with 
hundreds of chubby baby angels flying from corner to corner. The slick marble 
floors reminded Wade of a museum’s, except for the constant rumbling noise and 
movement of people crisscrossing the floor like at a railway station. 

With so many rolling suitcases, the pattering of flip-flops, the tootling of 
bellhops’ whistles, the smell of coffee and sea air, and piano music floating 
across the lobby from a woman surrounded by a jungle of blooming pink and 
blue flowers, it was hard to focus on any one thing. 

Becca did. “There he is,” she whispered. 

The bookseller was speaking to a middle-aged man in a light-colored suit. 
The man wore a name tag on the lapel of his jacket. He gestured up the grand 
staircase toward a room with double doors. A small easel stood outside the room, 
and two security guards were stationed, one on either side. 

“The auction,” said Darrell, checking his watch. “In forty-five minutes.” 

Gerrenhausen glanced at his watch, too, for the hundredth time, turned from 
the man in the light suit, and hurried straight to the elevator. 

“PII ask at the front desk if we can get in,” said Sara. 

Wade went with her. The young man behind the marble counter smiled stiffly 
when they approached. “Oui, madame?” 

When Sara asked about the auction, his smile faded. 


“T am very sorry, madame. It is an auction by invitation only. You must have 
proper credentials, yes?” 

“Where do we get those?” asked Wade. 

The man glared at him. “One does not get credentials. One has credentials! 
Now if you will excuse me, I have guests to deal with’—there were none 
waiting at the counter—‘“and I em completed wis you!” 

“Thank you,” said Becca as she pulled them away from the desk. “Julian 
texted. Sunglasses is coming up the street.” 

Sara hissed under her breath. “Everyone behind the palm trees. Hurry.” 

Wade hated how his stepmother had gotten sucked into the relic hunt— 
kidnapped, shuttled halfway across the world in a coffin, trapped like a prisoner 
by Galina Krause in Kronos, the Order’s creepy time machine. But he totally 
admired how she had accepted the whole espionage deal they’d had to adopt— 
and were still refining. Staying under the radar, keeping safe, being bold when 
you had to, hiding otherwise. Sara was good at it. 

He didn’t like that his dad wasn’t there, but if his father had to be away for a 
little while on Guardian business, Sara was proving a good leader. 

Moments later Bartolo Cassa pushed into the lobby, took three or four long 
steps, then opened his phone. He read a message, then texted a reply. He waited 
for an answer. When it came a few seconds later, he read it, pocketed the phone, 
and headed directly to the elevator. 

“T think my names for people are better than their actual names,” said Lily. 
“Tt helps keep them not real people but units. Lousy murdering units.” 

“Okay, Lily,” said Sara. “Look, Pll call the university in Austin and talk to 
my director. I’m sure I can get into the auction because of my archive work.” 

“Smart, Mom,” said Darrell. “Using your connections. We need to know 
what Gerrenhausen is after.” 

“Which is what Galina’s after,” said Lily. “Which is what we want.” 

Becca grinned at her. “You sound like Darrell now.” 

“It’s idol worship,” Darrell said. “I get that. Wade does it, too. . . .” 

Wade stopped listening. A broad-chested man in a jet-black suit swept in 
from the street, speaking over his shoulder in a language Wade had never heard 
before. Behind him floated a slender but sturdy woman in a flowing black dress 
with a black headscarf fastened under her chin and framing her face. Not 
stopping at the desk, they went directly to an open elevator, and the doors closed 
behind them. 


Becca admired the way Sara’s position as archivist at the University of Texas 
gave her quick last-minute entry to the auction. Her director even agreed to give 
her authorization under her latest fake name: Dr. Theresa McKay. 

But there were two minor hitches. They needed a certified check—a problem 
Julian easily solved even at night because of his father’s extensive bank contacts 
—and only two people per party were allowed into the salon. Obviously, Sara 
had to be one of them. 

“I think Becca should be the other one,” Wade said, and Becca wondered 
how that would go over. “It makes the most sense,” he went on. “Becca’s the 
translator. She knows the most about Copernicus, really. They’re practically 
personal friends. Becca is my choice.” 

Which was way too odd to respond to, but she didn’t have to, because Julian 
said, “Even in a blond wig?” 

“A blond wig? Who said anything about a wig?” said Becca. 

“With bangs,” said Lily. “And glasses. You, too, Sara.” 

“And shades,” added Darrell. “Not like you-know-who, but nice ones. 
Stylish. But not too stylish, or you’ll attract attention. And a hat so low you have 
to peek under it to see anything, but no one will see you. It’s either that or body 
armor.” 

It was settled. Sara and Becca would go undercover while the others stayed 
outside. Not so secretly, Becca was overjoyed. She was the right choice. But 
there was also the danger of being discovered no matter how blond-wigged she 
was. 

One of the Ackroyds’ “acquaintances” in the Nice underworld, a gentleman 
known as Maurice Maurice, was able on short notice to provide a wire—both 
audio and visual—for one of the chosen people to wear, so that the others could 
see and hear what happened at the auction. Maurice Maurice claimed it was 
waterproof, too. 

“In case you must go swimming,” he said. “Or are thrown into a fountain!” 

It was decided that Becca would wear Mr. Maurice’s wire. The others would 
watch the auction on Lily’s tablet from the restaurant located just off the lobby. 

Evening fell over the sparkling city, and Julian, Wade, Darrell, and Lily set 
up shop in the restaurant. Lily’s tablet was hooked up to Becca’s camera, her 
earpiece, and her microphone. 

After they made sure the connection worked, Becca and Sara entered the 
gilded salon. 





CHAPTER NINETEEN 


7. l , npe a 
Zis way, pliss,” said the pert young woman sitting at a table inside the doors. 


Her jet-black hair was cut in a sharp angle across her forehead, and she drew the 
papers from Sara with the barest tips of her fingers, as if the papers were covered 
with slime. 

She then nodded toward a stack of green cardboard paddles. “For you, Dr. 
Mack-eye from Owstin, Taxeze.” The top paddle was marked 23 in large white 
numerals on both sides of the card. “Ze catalog,” she gargled, and pointed at a 
stack of them. She finally directed them, without even making eye contact, to a 
line of people waiting to examine the items. “Next in line, pliss?” 

“Never mind the brat,” Darrell said in Becca’s ear. “Show us stuff.” 

Becca did a casual turn around the room, knowing that the camera lens 
attached to her collar would catch most of the action. The auction hall was 
neither jammed nor empty, but the excitement in the room bristled. 

“See the security guys?” she whispered into her microphone. At least a 
dozen beefy men with no obvious interest in the sixteenth century lined the 
walls. Four of them were speaking softly into walkie-talkies. 

“Becca, look here.” Sara stood at a long bank of display cases. 


Most of them had old books and maps, but in one of them, labeled Lot 14, 
was an old—and very odd—pair of handcrafted silver spectacles. 
A label read: 


Ocularia arcanum. Purpose unknown. 16th-century French (?) 


“Oh,” Becca breathed. 

The glasses were completely silver, from their rims to the tips of the arms 
curling gently to fit behind the ears. The lenses were mirrored, triangular, and 
prismatic, and each one contained three surfaces, at slightly different angles on 
slightly different planes, that were geared to be movable. 

A series of tiny numbered dials on the outer sides seemed to be the 
mechanism for adjusting the three lenses into a particular combination. 

Extending out from the sides of the lenses to hold the glasses to the face 
were a pair of delicate, looping rods. 

A curved nose brace, cushioned with velvet, sat between the lenses. 

All in all, the glasses appeared like something from a science-fiction movie 
or—as Darrell whispered in her ear when he saw the picture through the camera 
—‘“total sci-fi futuristically backward steampunk!” 

“This is it. Wade, everyone, do you see this? These glasses are why the 
bookseller is here,” Becca whispered. “The cryptologic lenses that Leonardo 
made for Copernicus. It’s how Nicolaus wrote the silver pages in the diary, and 
how Guardians can read them. We can’t let Galina get hold of them.” 

Becca wanted to break open the display case and run off with the glasses. 

“Do not touch!” said the young woman with the angled hair, who had been 
eyeing her. Becca pulled away, lowered her hat over her face, and drifted to the 
back of the room. 

“If Triangulum is the next relic,” Wade said into her earpiece, “and Galina 
needs these glasses to discover it, it means that Serpens isn’t telling her where 
the next relic is. She needs the glasses to read the map. We’re not behind. We’re 
neck and neck.” 

Becca felt her heart skip a beat or two. “This is big.” 

Sara whispered into Becca’s collar to the others. “I need everyone to start 
thinking of a way to get these things without getting killed.” 

“Who else is in the room?” Julian asked Becca through her earpiece. 
“Cassa?” 

Becca turned slowly. “Not yet—” 


“Stop moving,” said Wade. “That guy in the dark suit. The fireplug guy at 
the back of the room. I saw him in the lobby before. He looks like trouble.” 

Becca kept the camera on him. The man in the suit stood like a powerful 
black stone planted between the two visible exits. 

“Until we know his name,” said Lily, “we’ll call him Darksuit. And maybe 
even after that. He looks suspicious enough to be involved in this.” 

“But why does Galina need two bidders?” asked Darrell. “Wouldn’t just one 
be more efficient? And cheaper? Because don’t two bidders work against each 
other to raise the price? Or maybe I don’t understand auctions.” 

“I think you’re right,” said Becca. “We’ll keep an eye on him.” 

“Ts the woman there?” asked Wade. “A woman in a headscarf was with him.” 

Becca scanned the room. A woman all in black from her hood to her shoes 
came in and stood next to Darksuit, who was now on the phone. 

“She’s here, too. They’re all here.” 

“She looks like a gymnast,” said Lily. 

“Why do you think that?” asked Darrell. 

“Because I used to be one. I know the muscles you need, and she has them.” 

Becca felt her brain speeding up, her thoughts flying. What if I can actually 
read the silver pages in the diary with these weird glasses? We would zoom 
ahead of Galina, find the next relic, leave her in the dust. How can we get them? 

“Attention, please,” said an older woman at the podium at the front of the 
room. “We will begin the auction in three minutes. Please take your seats.” 

She gave a nod to the security guards. “Gentlemen, secure the doors.” 

The inspection period had formally ended, and the doors closed quietly. 

The auction had begun. 





CHAPTER TWENTY 


Not ten minutes from the Hôtel de Paris, Galina Krause’s yacht was motoring 


toward Monte Carlo’s harbor. Soon the city would be in sight. 

She didn’t care right now. She stared instead at the radar monitor in the 
communications room, studying the slow progress of the green blip on the 
screen. The caravan from Berlin was now leaving Prague. Another portion of the 
astrolabe’s fragments had been collected. 

“Keep me informed of any deviation from the plan,” she said to the operator. 

“Of course, Miss Krause.” 

She took the stairs up one level and entered her private room, where she 
stood alone for a minute, two minutes, and felt the floor sway. Would she be sick 
again? 

No—she suppressed the urge. The harbor was visible now, glistening 
through the portholes. It would not be long. On a table in the center of the room 
sat the Voytsdorf Ledger, whose secret text was readable only by the ocularia 
arcanum that Oskar Gerrenhausen would soon bring her. 

Using the strange spectacles crafted by da Vinci, she would finally 
understand the clever construction of the astrolabe’s pieces, the devilishly 
precise method that Copernicus had revealed to his assistant Rheticus on his 
deathbed. 

Her golden vendetta would begin its unstoppable progress. 

And yet the location of the next relic stymied her. 


The latest report from the Order’s computer servers in Madrid was baffling. 
By connecting infinitesimally small shreds of data, the Copernicus Room’s 
analysts had ferreted out a mysterious series of events: 


In April 1519 Copernicus embarks on a secret journey. 

In April 1519 Leonardo da Vinci embarks on a secret journey. 

In April 1519 Heyreddin Barbarossa embarks on a secret journey. 

In May 1519 Leonardo da Vinci dies at Clos Lucé in France. 

In April 1543 Heyreddin and Copernicus, both nearing their deaths, embark 
on a second journey together. 


ik ce alt ee ae 


Were the first three the same journey? To date, all of the relics were given to 
Guardians in a single year, 1517. What occurred two years later to require the 
three men to undertake secret journeys? Her mind rolled the information over 
and over and over. And why had Copernicus dragged himself from his deathbed 
to make a second journey with the younger Barbarossa? 

What had Markus Wolff said? The past is a curious creature. It was indeed. 

Suddenly, Ebner von Braun stormed into the cabin, perspiring like a wrestler. 
“Drangheta!” he gasped. “Ugo Drangheta has appeared at the auction! The man 
is surely out of his mind!” 

Her heart stopped. She felt the blood draining from her head. She clutched 
the table. “Drangheta seeks the Leonardo glasses. Send for the Crows. Have 
them meet us at the hotel. Ten men. More. Arm yourself, Ebner. There will be 
gunfire tonight.” 





CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Darrell grumbled under his breath. As much as he wanted to see and hear 


everything going on inside the auction salon, he hated staring at a screen. 
Listening through earphones. Eavesdropping, lurking, following. 

Operatives didn’t follow. Guardians certainly didn’t. They moved. They 
acted. They operated. They led. And yet, so far, following was all they’d been 
doing. It was wrong. He was Darrell Surawaluk Evans Kaplan, after all! 

“Calm down, Robin.” 

Darrell flashed Wade a look. “Have your fun. You’re still not Batman.” 

All the spy books he’d ever read always talked about leaving your emotions 
out of it. You needed to be calm to be smart, a hard thing for him to do. The calm 
part. He’d been wired from birth, a jittery kid, usually on edge, and since 
Greywolf and his mother’s captivity, Darrell’s edge was closer. Right now he felt 
close to falling right off. 

“Seriously, Darrell,” Wade said. “Our mom is on it. We’re good.” 

“Except we’re not good,” said Darrell. “I want to case the room for myself. 
See where the exits are, who’s packing a gun. I want to control Becca like a 
character in a video game. Move left. Back up. Move right. Zoom in on that guy. 


Spin around.” 
“She would so not go for that,” said Lily. 
“No, I would not,” Becca said through her microphone. 
Darrell grumbled again. 


In the salon, Becca eyed the bookseller like a hawk. Behind her blond bangs she 
studied his moves, his little twitches, the way he lifted his eyeglasses and rested 
them on his forehead, the way he tapped texts into his phone, with his nose 
practically on the screen. Bad eyesight, probably, from all the reading a 
bookseller has to do. Still, the small man managed to be both a thief and a killer. 

“Are you guys getting all this?” she asked quietly. 

“We are,” said Lily. “You’re a good cinematographer.” 

A rapid tap from the podium signaled that the auction had begun. 

Becca tensed up. The first items were paintings and drawings. Some were by 
names she knew, others not. Neither Gerrenhausen nor Darksuit bid for them. 

Soon enough the glasses came up. 

“Lot fourteen,” the auctioneer said, “is a one-of-a-kind pair of mirror-lensed 
glasses, dubbed ocularia arcanum, dating from the early sixteenth century. They 
are crafted of silver, of silver thread of very high quality, and of mirrored glass. 
Although undocumented, they are believed to have originated at a French 
workshop.” 

Becca’s heart beat double time. “They’re documented in one place,” she 
whispered. “I wonder if anyone besides us—and Gerrenhausen and Galina— 
knows that da Vinci made them for Copernicus.” 

“To hide Triangulum,” Sara added. 

“Bidding will open at three hundred thousand euros, and rise by increments 
of one hundred thousand thereafter. This is a one-of-a-kind example of very fine 
craftsmanship from a European workshop.” 

There was momentary silence in the hall. Becca kept her eyes and camera 
trained on the bookseller in the second row. He seemed to draw in a breath, and 
he started to raise his bidding paddle, when the auctioneer made an 
announcement. 

“Three hundred thousand is the opening bid from the gentleman in the back.” 

Gerrenhausen practically exploded in his seat. He swung around, his 
forehead wet with perspiration. His placard went up, and his phone appeared in 
his hand. 

“Darksuit was the first bid,’ Becca whispered. “You were right, Wade. He 


wants it.” 

“Four hundred, thank you. Do I hear five hundred? Yes, five hundred 
thousand euros bid from the gentleman in the last row. Six hundred?” 

Gerrenhausen raised his paddle, then Darksuit. It was a quick round of up- 
bidding from the two men. Becca was amazed at how swiftly the price rose. 

Every once in a while, someone else would enter a bid, but would be quickly 
overtaken by the two men at opposite ends of the salon. The bidding held at 
seven million euros for a very long minute. 

Finally, Darksuit threw his placard on his seat and spat out words in a 
language Becca didn’t know. He stormed from the salon before the bidding for 
the next lot began. Gerrenhausen had won the item. 

The woman in the headscarf lingered in her seat until the little bookseller 
entered a private room for the financial transaction; then she slipped out, too. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


Becca and Sara left the salon and met the others in the lobby restaurant. 


“Look who’s back,” said Darrell, nodding with his chin. No sooner had 
Gerrenhausen left the auction hall than Sunglasses appeared with the agent 
they’d first seen dressed as a railroad porter. They took the elevator together and 
were gone. 

Darrell tapped Wade’s shoulder. “We should go up the stairs. Follow them 
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“Hold on.” Sara snagged the boys before they went anywhere. Three armed 
guards pushed a rolling cart across the lobby and into the elevator. The doors 
closed behind them, and it went up. 

Becca grumbled. “This is happening too fast. They’re taking the glasses to 
Gerrenhausen’s room. Galina will get them. We can’t just let her do that.” 

“Mom, I know it’s dangerous, but we have to be up there,” said Darrell. 

It had long ago been decided that if they ever had to split up, one of the two 
parents would always be present, unless it was completely impossible. With 
Roald in Italy, Julian was the most likely replacement. 

“Look, Pll totally go up there,” Julian said. “Alone or with a team.” 

Sara nodded. “A team. Lily, Darrell, you stay here with me. We need to have 
eyes in both places. Becca, please keep your wire on.” 


“Will do.” 

Julian led the way up the staircase, Becca and Wade following quickly 
behind, while Sara, Lily, and Darrell staked out a dim corner just off the main 
lobby. It had a full view of the front and one of the side exits. 

Darrell paced between the tables, keeping one eye on the lobby. 

“Something’s going to happen,” Lily whispered. “I feel it in my bones.” 

“Me, too,” said Sara. “Darksuit was very angry. He wants those glasses— 
who knows why—and he’s not just going to let them go. He’ll try something.” 

Darrell was more impressed with his mother’s recovery every day. 
Kidnapped, then strapped into a deadly device. He wouldn’t have been able to 
deal with it so well. She was good. 

Suddenly, the elevator doors flashed open, and Darksuit emerged, his face a 
somber mask. A hotel porter followed him, pushing a dolly filled with luggage. 

“Your car has just pulled up, Mr. Drangheta,” the desk attendant said. 

“Drangheta!” Lily whispered. “It was his guy who Gerrenhausen killed on 
the train. He really wants those glasses!” 

The gymnast wasn’t with him, although a garment bag of dresses on the 
dolly was obviously a woman’s. A half-dozen beefy bodyguards formed the rear 
of the little caravan. 

“Where’s his companion?” Sara said under her breath. Her eyes flashed 
across the lobby, searching. “Is she staying behind?” 

Darrell shook his head. “Her stuff is here. Drangheta’s bodyguards are here, 
too, so he’s checking out. Maybe he’s just giving up.” 

“Or maybe she’s waiting for him, and we don’t have to worry about them,” 
said Lily. “Let’s make sure.” 

All three of them slipped out of the lobby and down the front steps to the 
street, keeping near the bank of potted plants on the side. The whole casino 
square was glittering with lights. A black SUV and a driverless cream-colored 
Bentley convertible idled out front. Darrell watched the porter load the luggage 
piece by piece into the SUV’s rear compartment. Drangheta spoke to his 
bodyguards. Neither he nor his people paid any attention to Darrell or the others. 
Maybe because they were being so invisible. Still, the hairs on the back of 
Darrell’s neck prickled. Something wasn’t right. He brushed the hairs down and 
felt cold. 

One of the hotel’s valets trotted down the stairs. It looked for a second as if 
there was going to be a fight about who was going to open the door of the 
Bentley, the valet or one of the bodyguards. The valet got there first. 


“Mr. Drangheta, we hope you enjoyed your stay at the Hotel de—” 

“T did not.” 

“I’m very sorry, sir. Perhaps next time—” 

Drangheta brushed the man away and slid behind the wheel. He snapped his 
fingers, and his bodyguards funneled back into the hotel. 

“What’s going on?” Darrell whispered. “He’s leaving without his bouncers, 
and the woman? She’s his wife, isn’t she?” 

“Or girlfriend,” said Lily. “But still.” 

Darrell’s mind wandered for a second but was back when Drangheta revved 
the Bentley. Before putting the car in gear, he slowly glanced up the facade of 
the hotel. He scanned the sky for a fraction of a second, then released the hand 
brake. The Bentley screeched away. The SUV stayed out front. 

“What did he just do? Look at the stars?” Darrell slid out from behind the 
row of potted palm plants and stared up. 

There she was. 

The woman in black. 

She was climbing like a spider up the side of the building and onto a balcony 
on the top floor. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Lily couldn’t believe how fast everything went. 


Seconds after Darksuit drove away, Galina Krause pulled up to the hotel and 
bounded up the lobby stairs like a black storm cloud, her eyes flashing. 

Ebner von Braun skulked behind her—of course—doing his best impression 
of an evil assistant, rubbing his hands and whispering in her ear as they crossed 
the lobby. They were followed only seconds later by at least ten men in bulky 
black sweatshirts and jeans and earphones. One trotted over to what might have 
been a service door, while the rest entered the elevator with Galina and Ebner. 

Lily tapped the microphone on her tablet. “Becca, listen . . .” 


Upstairs, Wade and Julian were poised around the corner from Gerrenhausen’s 
room on the fifth floor, waiting for something to happen, when Becca jumped. 

“Lily, what?” She pressed her earpiece in. “Are you serious? Everybody, the 
woman is climbing up to the balcony from outside! And Galina’s just arrived—” 

They heard a soft whump, and a cloud of smoke poured into the hall from 
under the bookseller’s door. Seconds later, the little man staggered out of his 
room, gasping, coughing, retching. He waved his way frantically across the hall, 
swiped a key card at another guest-room door, and fell inside. 

“The thief is in Gerrenhausen’s room!” said Julian. 

The elevator door at the far end of the hall flashed open, and Galina strode 
out like a tornado, fuming, a pistol in each hand. Ebner jammed the elevator 
Stop button and followed her. The alarm began to ring. The kids and Julian 
ducked back behind the corner. A bunch of giant men with nasty handguns 


charged down the hall. 

“Everyone stay down,” whispered Wade. 

At the same time—wham—the door to the stairway swept open behind them, 
and six of Drangheta’s goons in matching gray suits pushed past them. 

The smoke hadn’t yet cleared when the hallway thundered with gunfire, 
shots flying from both ends, with the bookseller’s room in between. Wade and 
Becca were flat on their faces, Julian behind them. Plaster flew off the walls over 
their heads. One of Drangheta’s men thudded to the floor. There was a low cry 
from the far end of the hall. Two Knights fell in a heap. The Order’s men pulled 
back, shielding Galina, while Drangheta’s men pushed forward, past the 
bookseller’s room. Galina disappeared down the hall to the left. Drangheta’s 
thugs followed. 

Suddenly the lights went out, plunging the entire floor into darkness. 
Stupidly, the gunfire started up again in the dark. Then two shots resounded from 
the bookseller’s room. The railway porter staggered out of the room, holding his 
stomach. He crashed into the wall across the hallway carpet, pivoted, then 
collapsed through the opposite door, groaning but alive. Gerrenhausen dragged 
him inside and slammed the door behind him. 

They waited. 

“We need those glasses!” Becca whispered. 

“But Cassa could still be in there,” said Julian. 

Darrell burst out of the staircase behind him, followed by Sara and Lily. 
“Security’s coming,” he hissed. 

“They’ Il take the glasses, if the thief doesn’t have them already,” said Becca. 

“But she’s got to come out that door. Maybe we have her trapped,” said Lily. 

“She’s smarter than that,” said Wade. “She’ll go back down the side—” 

“Stay here.” Suddenly, Julian was on the move. He crawled on his hands and 
knees down the hall. 

“No chance,” Becca said. “We need those ocularia. ” 

She slipped away from Wade and darted ahead, crouching. The smoke had 
nearly dissipated by now, and she moved down the hall toward the door of the 
suite. Julian slowly pulled down the handle of number 517. The door opened a 
crack. He slipped inside with Becca. Wade next. The others followed. 

It was as black as night inside the room, too. The only light came from the 
open doors of the balcony, a deep purple western sky, a glittering sprinkle of 
lights from the casino opposite. Night noises splashed up from the street. From 
what Wade could make out, the suite was large—double size, maybe, with a door 


connecting two adjoining sets of rooms. 

Then, over the distant gun battle, a sound. 

A quiet footfall from another room. 

Wade felt a touch on his arm. He turned. It wasn’t Julian, who stood flat 
against the opposite wall with Darrell and Lily, Sara next to them. Becca had 
tapped him, her finger carefully laid across her lips. She pointed. Look. 

Beyond him, through the doors to the other suite, Sunglasses lay motionless 
on the floor, a gash of red across his cheek, his arms twisted behind his back 

Is he... ? Wade wondered. But no. The guy twitched slightly. 

The thief was searching the second set of rooms for the antique glasses. 
Wade moved with Becca along the inside wall to the connecting door. She edged 
around him and looked through the space between the door and the hinges. He 
peeked over her shoulder. The thief broke open the room safe. 

There was a click. A box lid opened. The room shone silver in the darkness. 
She closed the box, shutting down the light, and popped it into a small backpack 
on her shoulders. She drew her gun and made for the other room. 

Thinking fast, or not at all, Wade reached awkwardly close to Becca. The 
sound would alert the others. He slammed the door between the two suites. A 
shot whizzed past his face and tore plaster from the wall. A splash of something 
hot hit his cheeks. A vase exploded on a nearby table, spilling water. 

An instant later, the balcony door crashed closed, and the light from the 
street vanished. Then nothing. Wade burst out the balcony doors. Something 
clattered over his head. He looked up. The woman was sprinting across the slate 
rooftop. He heard the squealing of an iron door, then nothing. The elevator bell 
kept dinging in the hall. Then came a rush of footsteps toward the room and 
shouting in French. Hotel security. 

Too late. The thief had disappeared. The gunfire had ended. Drangheta’s 
goons were gone. Galina and her men were nowhere at all. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Th a flash the hotel was in crisis mode. Darrell’s heart thumped like a drum as he 


pushed his way through the security and firefighting teams jamming the halls. 

“Come on! They’ ll lock down the hotel. Come on!” 

They were able to slip out in the general evacuation and were on the street in 
time to see Drangheta, in his Bentley convertible, shrieking away with the thief 
next to him. 

“She’s got the glasses!” said Becca. “Sara! Julian!” 

“T’m up for the chase,” he said, zapping his Fiat open. “If you are. . .” 

Sara didn’t hesitate. “Go. We’ ll follow in the Citroën!” 

Wade dived into the passenger seat of Julian’s tiny Fiat, while Darrell had to 
squish into the puppy-size backseat. Wade wished he could grab the wheel and 
take control of the car. But Julian tore away from the curb, fishtailing into night 
traffic like a stunt driver. Then, out of nowhere, the silver Mercedes appeared 
with Galina herself behind the wheel. She raced quickly down the serpentine 
streets after the Bentley. 

“T knew she’d be back!” said Darrell. 

“Drangheta will head for the airport in Nice,” Julian said as they skidded 
through a snaky hairpin then down into a long tunnel that led to the harbor. 
“That’s the fastest way out of here. I’d go that way if I had a stolen object.” 

“And here’s the race Darrell wanted,” said Wade. “Go, Julian, go!” 

The next few seconds were a blur of speed for all four cars. Drangheta’s 
Bentley tore first out of the tunnel and roared toward the harbor, then spun 


completely around, accelerating toward Galina’s Mercedes. Julian downshifted 
the Fiat, then hit the gas. Though Sara’s Citroén was vastly underpowered, it 
held the road well and was only a few yards behind them. Galina braked 
suddenly, and Julian reacted quickly, but not quickly enough. He struck the rear 
end of Galina’s Mercedes, sending it careening toward the outside harbor wall. 

The Bentley was racing toward them now, and the thief began firing at 
Galina. Shots thumped into the Mercedes and then into Julian’s Fiat. Galina 
braked close to the guardrail. Julian swerved right, slammed the clutch and brake 
at the same time, and bounced onto the sidewalk, nearly crashing into a jewelry 
store. 

The silver Mercedes shunted the Bentley as it passed, Galina shooting back 
at the thief in the passenger seat. Ducking, the thief kept firing. The Mercedes’s 
rear tires blew out. Galina lost control. The car catapulted off the roadway and 
crashed through the harbor wall, coming down flat onto the surface of the water 
with an explosion of spray. 

The Bentley shrieked its brakes once, twice, then roared away into the night. 
It vanished into traffic before they could follow it. Julian backed his Fiat away 
from the storefront and tore down to the harbor. The Citroén pulled up right 
behind. 

They rushed to the wall, crammed together, searching the water. 

The silver Mercedes was sinking quickly, both gull-wing doors shut. 

“Holy cow,” Becca whispered. “Galina’s in there. She could drown.” 

Multiple sirens keened from either end of the street. 

“We’d better get out of here,” said Sara. “Everyone, back to Nice. Now.” 

The Fiat and Citroén were just able to slither up the streets and away as fire 
trucks, police cars, and emergency medical vehicles jammed the harbor side. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


The devil will pay. The devil will pay. The devil will pay! 


The words pounded in Galina’s ears over and over as she struggled to kick 
open the door of the sinking Mercedes. The window cracked. Water filled the 
cabin; such an odd sight, water inside the windows, sloshing over the dashboard. 
Hair floated around her face like black tendrils; blood seeped across her eyes; 
rage battled despair fighting confusion. 

Ugo Drangheta will die. His thief will die! I will have the ocularia! 

Stars erupted in her eyes, knife blades in her forehead. She was screaming 
—Not like this! Not like this! —when the wrenching and ripping of steel focused 
her. 

After slicing through the harness and snapping the steering post, three divers 
pulled her out. She would not die like this. She would not die today. 

A half hour later Galina was aboard her speeding yacht, motoring away from 
the Monaco harbor at full speed. The police motor launch had been sent away, its 
occupants each a thousand euros richer. 

“To the airport,” she said, barely controlling her rage. Her heart was 
thrumming like a turbine. The scar on her neck burned with white-hot pain. 

“To the airport and wherever Ugo Drangheta has taken my ocularia!” 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


After dropping the damaged Fiat at an Ackroyd-friendly garage, Julian joined 


the others in the Citroën. On the screaming drive to the Côte d’Azur airport, 
Darrell found himself pounding things—his car seat, the side panels, the ceiling 
over his head, his legs, Wade. 

“Cut it out,” Wade snapped. “I can punch myself if I want to. And no, I don’t 
want to.” 

“We have to up our game.” 

“We know, Darrell, we know,” Lily groaned. “No sports metaphors.” 

They had emerged from near-death chaos with nothing, thought Darrell. 
Nothing! They were empty-handed. They should have done better. 

“We need to go on the offensive,” he continued. “Which is maybe a sports 
thing, but it’s also a military thing, which is what we need to be now. Soldiers.” 

“You will be,” said Julian. Sara parked in a short-term lot and they made 
their way into the noisy terminal together. “Listen,” he went on, “according to 
my dad, Ugo Drangheta is a ruthless character. A businessman, but as arrogant as 
he is wealthy. His place in Morocco is his closest villa, and I’m willing to bet 
that’s where he’s flying right now. The place is a fortress, guarded by a private 
police force. And by that I mean a small army.” 


“We hope it’s small,” said Lily. 

“Granted, yes, we don’t know troop strength for absolute sure,” said Julian. 
“But speaking of soldiers, my dad knows people in Morocco. Ex—special forces. 
Very private. Very good. They’ll be able to help.” He headed toward the Royal 
Air Maroc ticket counter. “This way.” 

“Africa?” said Becca. “We’re going to Africa?” 

“Morocco’s a short trip by plane,” Julian said. He tugged out his wallet. “No 
need for visas, or shots, if you’re staying in the north.” They got into line. 

“Besides being ruthless, this guy Drangheta is reckless,” said Wade. “He was 
so public about stealing the ocularia. He’s taunting Galina. He wants her to go 
after him. And she will. She absolutely will.” 

“T just hope he doesn’t do something like destroy the spectacles,” said Becca. 
“What happens if a relic never gets discovered? If Drangheta is mad at Galina, 
he might do something disastrous.” 

“T don’t think he will,” said Darrell. “Not until she gets there.” 

Sara breathed in and out slowly. “We’ll find out. We’re going after him. 
Julian, we’re ready to go. Are you?” 

“Unfortunately”—Julian looked from one to another of them, a half grin on 
his face—“I won’t be able to share in the fun.” 

“You’re not going?” Lily asked. 

“I... can’t. There was a little . . . incident. Last February. Technically, Dad 
and I are not friends of the Moroccan state, so they put us on the no-fly list. 
We’d be arrested. So they tell me.” 

“What did you do?” asked Wade. 

Julian ran his fingers through his long hair. “I sort of accidentally on purpose 
helped a human rights activist out of the country. He seemed like a nice guy, so I 
couldn’t let him go to jail. He is a nice guy. But he had a price on his head. Dad 
didn’t know I was doing it and was crazy mad at me, but come on, he would 
have done the same thing. He shared the rap, and they gave us both the boot. 
Don’t worry, though; someone will meet you at the airport. I’m not sure who just 
yet, but he’ll be first-rate and up to speed and have a bunch of well-armed 
friends. Pl give him a code to identify himself with—” 

“Have him say, “The red condor has landed,’” Darrell said. “That’s a good 
one. And we’ll answer, ‘Barracudas like spaghetti—’” 

“No, tortellini,” Wade amended. “Less obvious.” 

Julian looked at them both. “Something like that.” 

He and Sara stepped up to the Royal Air Maroc ticket agents and booked five 


seats for the next flight to Casablanca, under the names of Theresa McKay, her 
two sons, and two wards. 

After they were done, Becca turned to Sara. “I don’t know that we have 
much choice, but I guess we’d better tell Uncle Roald what we’re doing.” 

“T was waiting to tell him where we were going.” Sara made the call, and 
told Roald to put them on speaker. “Where are you now?” she asked. 

“Central Italy,” he said, “not far from Gran Sasso. We were hoping to wait 
for Paul Ferrere to join us before we go in, but I received another urgent call 
from Dr. Petrescu, so we may not be able to wait.” 

“Roald and I will still arrive before most of the others,” Terence piped in. 
“Which will give us a chance to case the place before we go under the 
mountain.” 

“Tt sounds a little too Lord of the Rings to me,” said Sara. “Be careful.” 

“You, too,” said Roald. “What’s happening there?” 

“We’re off on the road to Morocco,” she sang. 

“What?” 

“Well, on the jet to Morocco, actually.” 

“You’re kidding.” 

They explained briefly what had happened that evening. He listened 
patiently. “Oh, man. Okay, I get it, but kids, listen. Promise me that you will not 
be doing anything dumb or dangerous that will make Sara freak.” 

“We won't,” said Wade. “Promise.” 

“And Sara, I know you know this, but I have to hear myself say it.” 

“Go.” 

“Tt’s just that I remember my mother saying that she always felt slightly 
crazy worrying about my brother and me. She told me that if she didn’t feel 
crazy, an alarm would go off in her head.” 

“T have the same alarm,” Sara said. “And I promise to be crazy at all times.” 

“Then good luck. I love you all. Call me every ten minutes.” 

“Half hour,” said Wade. “Good luck, Dad.” 

The call ended, Julian waved, and they moved together into the security line. 
An hour and a half later they were in the air. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Casablanca, Morocco 
June 6 
1:23 a.m. 


The sleek cream-colored Bentley convertible, an exact twin to the one sitting 


outside a private hangar in Nice, powered swiftly under the stars away from the 
Mohammed V airport in Casablanca. 

It was headed east. 

Ugo Drangheta’s beautiful driving companion, named simply Mistral, sat in 
the passenger seat, clutching a seven-million-euro pair of glasses that she did not 
own. Removing her scarf, she let the wind sweep through her hair. 

“Do you ever intend to use these glasses, Ugo? Or did I climb up the side of 
the Hôtel de Paris merely as bait to lure that woman here? Your contacts in 
Monte Carlo reported her yacht leaving the harbor, which it would not have done 
unless she was onboard. She survived her crash. She has nine lives. Nine times 
nine.” 

Drangheta laughed. It was a deep, angry sound, and unpleasant. He seldom 
laughed in his life, and when he did, it was an aggressive noise, even to his own 
ears. He didn’t bother to hit his directional signal as he took a sharp right up a 
sweeping driveway. 

He turned his face to her. “Galina Krause will regret every moment of her 


short life when she sets foot on this property. The murder of my sister, my gentle 
sister, was unforgiveable. It took my investigators over two months to prove it 
was not an accident, so well had she covered her tracks. Now that I know, I will 
end Galina Krause.” 

The road to the main property on Drangheta’s estate was long, an S-shaped 
mile of crushed shell, lined the entire way with cypress trees jutting like rockets 
at the sky. What one couldn’t see, unless he knew to look, were cameras and 
remotely controlled guns stationed every few feet along the road. 

Drangheta slowed the Bentley in the wide forecourt and stopped. His vast 
Moorish villa sprawled over several acres. It featured marble floors, indoor 
fountains, high, tiled walls, and an ostentatious gold dome from whose 
observatory one could view not only the sky but also the dazzling purple Atlas 
Mountains zigzagging north to the sea. 

He walked Mistral into the entry hall. “Place the ocularia in the vault,” he 
said. “If the night is quiet, I’ll inspect them in the morning.” 

“The night will not be quiet,” she said, tossing her black headscarf onto a 
sofa. “The woman will not be able to resist.” 

“I do hope you’re right. It would be much more delightful to study the 
glasses knowing that Galina Krause has died at my hands.” 

Drangheta felt rage edge up his throat as he snapped his stubby fingers. Do 
not anger a powerful man, he thought. You just might die from it. Four men in 
riot gear emerged from a hallway obscured behind a barrier of columns. 

“Sir Ugo?” said one. 

“The villa will be attacked tonight. Put all necessary precautions in place 
immediately.” 

“Sir,” the soldier responded. The men disappeared silently behind the 
columns. Soon the sound of the villa’s fortifications engaging began. Gates slid 
over every window and door. Inch by inch, the walled-in gardens grew tall iron 
spikes that rose up to various heights. What had been a stone walk receded into 
its retaining wall, revealing a deep artificial moat around the villa. Searchlights 
blinked along the entire perimeter. Miles of fencing hummed with electrification. 
The gate across the driveway was reinforced with a titanium barrier. Finally, 
seven military transports in the stables roared to life, each carrying a dozen 
heavily armed mercenaries. They began their patrol of the perimeter roads. 

“Tf she tries tonight,” he said, “she will be killed.” 

“There are others who may want the ocularia, too,” said Mistral. “Let’s not 
discount them, my dear. What about the others in the hotel suite? The American 


family. They have an interest in Galina’s plans.” 

Drangheta’s lips grew into a tight smile as he ascended the wide stairs 
toward the second floor, then paused on the landing. On the wall hung a portrait 
of his brilliant sister, Uliana, eight years his junior, an excellent pilot, killed 
before she’d had a chance to live. I will squeeze Galina Krause until there is 
nothing left. 

“This is war, Mistral. The Americans will be mere collateral damage.” 

He paused on the landing and found he could not move from it. Staring into 
the eyes of his sister, he felt his chest shudder. 

“I love . . . loved... my sister beyond all life.” 

Mistral joined him on the landing. “What if you could bring her back?” 

Not taking his eyes from the portrait, he half turned. “What?” 

“A time machine. This is what your investigators said Galina Krause may be 
assembling. Many deaths have been attributed to it. Many more. For a machine? 
Think about it, Ugo.” 

He faced her now. “Do not mock me with a fantasy.” 

“Galina Krause is not a fool. If she believes in this machine and murdered 
your sister for it, is there not reason to believe in it? Should we find out more, 
Ugo?” 

Tears began to flood his eyes, spill onto his cheeks. “Perhaps. For now, 
please take the glasses to the vault. I will be in the dome, awaiting the battle to 
come.” 

He turned from the landing and walked up the dark stairs, deep in thought. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Airports were airports were airports. 


But after sleeping on the short flight over, when Lily set foot in Casablanca’s 
Mohammed V International Airport, she felt different. Beyond the speedy 
passport control—it was in the wee hours and the lines were thin—the arrivals 
terminal was airy and open and light, and it blossomed with sound and color that 
despite the heaviness in her made her seem to float. Even at 2:14 in the morning. 

Yeah, she thought, it’s weird. But Pll take it. 

“Which one of you is Darrell?” a voice said. 

They turned to see a dark-haired man of around forty. He had a rough face, 
tanned to a deep brown. He was dressed in sport clothes and running shoes. 

“Why are you asking?” said Sara, stepping in front of Darrell. 

“Because we don’t have condors in Morocco, and they’re not red anyway. 
We have other birds, but not condors.” 

Wade narrowed his eyes at the man. “Wait. Is this the code?” 

“Tt might be,” said the man. “We have Egyptian vultures. You could have had 
me say ‘the Egyptian vulture has landed.’ That would have worked. People 
would think I know what I’m doing, at least.” He looked at Darrell from his dark 
eyes. That lasted a long time before he added, “And your response is... ?” 

Becca laughed as Darrell said, “Barracudas like spaghetti. No, tortellini.” 

The man nodded slowly. “They don’t, but let it pass. My name is Silva. Just 
Silva. I’ve known Terence and Julian for a long time. Come on, then.” 


He spun around on his heels and led them outside and along a row of 
spotlights to a large Land Rover in the short-term parking area. Over his 
shoulder he said, “My men are watching Drangheta’s compound. It’s in hill 
country, so the house has a bird’s-eye view of the surrounding miles, except for a 
ring of foothills to the southwest. That’s where we’re going now. If things are 
still quiet, they won’t be for long. Your friend Galina may already be in 
Morocco, so we need to get a move on.” 

“Do you have a plan for getting the, uh, object back?” asked Becca. 

“The da Vinci glasses?” he said. “Julian trusts me. And yes, I do. Pll explain 
on the way.” 

As soon as they piled into the Rover and motored away from the airport, Lily 
knew they were entering a world unlike anything she’d seen before. Blue 
buildings. Gold domes. Arches. People crowding the streets so long after 
midnight. 

Africa! What did she know about Africa? 

“Listen,” Silva said, “you need to know exactly what we’re up against 
tonight. Ugo Drangheta is a brute, a nasty businessman with a trail of corporate 
corpses in his wake. Besides that, he’s waiting for trouble tonight, which will 
make his villa a tough nut to crack. The place is a high-security fortress. He has 
a battalion of private soldiers, vehicles, arms. An arsenal that rivals that of a 
small country.” 

“Do you think he’s on our side?” asked Wade. “I mean, I kind of hope that he 
is, but also that he’s not. His men at the hotel were as bloody as the Order’s. 
Guardians would never do that. I hope.” 

“No, Guardians wouldn’t,” said Sara. 

“Consider him a violent enemy, a real piece of work,” Silva said. “If he’s 
anything else, you’ll be pleasantly surprised. I doubt he has a beef with you, but 
the moment you reach for the glasses, you’re a target. Bear in mind that 
Drangheta has friends in the government and a lot of interests around the world. 
Luckily, and I’m using that word loosely, Galina Krause will be coming with 
guns blazing. Our only chance of breaking in is when she begins her attack.” 

“Shouldn’t we try to get in before it all starts?” asked Wade. 

Silva shook his head. “The crossfire will distract everyone. For a short time, 
anyway. It won’t be safe, but it’ll be the one shield we’re likely to get. A battle 
waged too soon is a battle lost.” 

He let that settle in as he drove relentlessly away from the city lights. 

Sara looked at the kids. “You probably think I’m going to say we need to bail 


out of this right now. Believe me, I’m considering it every step of the way. But 
right now, we’re going ahead. Becca knows why. We all do. The horrors Galina 
will do if she assembles the astrolabe. Still, we should decide on a place to meet 
in case we get separated.” 

The Rover began climbing into the foothills southwest of the compound. 

“We won’t get separated,” Wade said. “We promised you and Dad.” 

Sara cracked a humorless smile. “Uh-huh. But this is different. We need one 
just in case. Silva, can you suggest a good rendezvous?” 

He took a breath. The Rover began to slow. 

“How about the Pyramids?” said Darrell. “I always wanted to see them.” 

“They’re two thousand miles away with the barracudas and the condors,” 
Silva said. “There’s a children’s hospital, l'Hôpital d’Enfants, in central 
Casablanca. Very international. On several tram routes. They’ll take care of 
you.” 

“A French hospital?” said Becca. 

Silva turned the Rover onto an upward path toward the crest of the hills. 
“The French colonized a good part of North Africa. Morocco became 
independent in 1955, Tunisia the next year, Algeria in 1962, but before that, it 
was all French. A little Spanish, too. Lots of French still live around here. 
English. Some Americans. The culture is a mix of African and European.” 

It was nearing three a.m. Lily breathed in the night. The cool air rushed in 
the windows and over her face. The sky above was immense and huge, wide and 
black. Different. So different. Finally, Silva coiled the Rover up a series of steep 
roads at the summit of the foothills, stopped, and shut off the engine. 

He jumped out and opened a small chest in the rear of the vehicle. From it he 
took a set of desert camouflage and slipped into it. He fitted a special-forces 
beret on his head and slung a heavy automatic weapon over his shoulder, an 
ammunition belt across his chest, and binoculars around his neck. 

He gave a low whistle, and a figure trotted down a path along a ridge on the 
far side of the hill. Silva said, “This is K. K, meet everyone. Everyone, meet K.” 

K, a scruffy bearded man, bald and wearing no beret, shook hands with them. 
A walkie-talkie on his belt crackled softly. 

“Drangheta and Mistral, the thief, have been home for an hour plus,” K said. 
“No sign of the Order yet. Our man inside, Jibran, tells us the vault room is in 
the back, or the south side of the house.” 

“You have a guy inside?” said Darrell. “That’s good.” 

Silva smiled humorlessly. “Until he’s discovered.” He led them a few paces 


toward the lip of the hill. “You can see the main room. Use this.” He slipped a 
slender riflescope from a holder on his belt and held it out. “If there’s a chance, 
Jibran will raise the bars on one of the windows.” 


The main room of the villa that Wade saw through the scope was like an 
aquarium, glassed in on three sides and barred. The fourth, solid wall was hung 
with a bizarre collection of weapons, obviously from different cultures and 
ranging from the antique to the very latest. 

“Pm guessing the Order will come in from the north,” K said. “The least 
protected part of the perimeter. It’s down there.” He pointed to a gap in the 
foothills, a half mile from where the main driveway snaked onto the estate. “We 
have men surrounding the property.” 

Silva nodded and turned to Sara. “The instant the Order makes itself known, 
Drangheta’s men will counterattack and leave the house at least for a short 
period. If our man raises the window bars, we go in. Five, ten minutes is all the 
time we’ll have. And if Mistral hangs around the vault, we’ll probably have to 
take her on hand to hand. Just saying.” 

“Until then?” asked Wade. 

“Body armor,” said Silva, reaching once more into the back of the Rover. “A 
set for each of you. Sara, we’ll need you to go in with us to identify the glasses. 
Are you okay with—” 

“PII do it.” Sara slid her armor over her blouse. 

Darrell turned. “Mom, you understand how awesome this is, right? No mom 
in the history of life ever did what you’re doing. You’re like .. . Joan of Arc.” 

“She wasn’t a mother,” Sara said. “And she was captured.” 

“Sure, but—” 

“And executed.” 

Darrell took a breath. “Okay, bad example, but still.” 

“But still,” she said, “tighten your straps.” 

“Listen to your mother,” said Silva. “I don’t want to lose more than one or 
two of you.” 





CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


For the next thirteen minutes, Wade gazed up at the vast black dome of the sky. 


It glistened with a sea of silvery stars. He knew the ocularia were Becca’s thing, 
but he couldn’t stop imagining what the strange glasses might reveal to them. 

Would the silvery pages resolve into words and give up their secrets? Would 
the kids actually discover where the mysterious Triangulum was hidden? Or 
would they find only more and more riddles to unravel, an endless stream of 
puzzles? 

He allowed his thoughts to shuttle between the excitement of discovery and 
the frustration of confusion, until even that fell quiet. 

He felt sleep coming on, when five or six nearly simultaneous explosions 
rocked the perimeter of the compound. 

He bolted up. Everyone was watching from the hilltop. He scrambled up to 
them on his hands and knees. K was nowhere in sight. 

“Get ready,” Silva said. 

They next heard the chatter of machine-gun fire. It sounded aimless at first, 
coming from wildly different directions, as if Drangheta’s guards were confused 
about where the threat actually was. But the firing continued, and Wade realized 


that the compound was being attacked from at least three positions. The 
suddenness and ferocity of the attack shocked him. 

“Galina’s moving in,” Darrell said, nudging him. “You hear that, right?” 

“Yeah. Gunfire is already pulling away from the main house.” 

Then came the growling of a heavy vehicle fifty yards down to their right. 

“Flatten!” Silva shouted, and they hunkered in a dip in the crest of the hill. 

This was too much like war, Wade thought. Hot war, not the covert stuff, the 
kind they’d seen so far. It was way out in the open. A vehicle, an armored truck, 
barreled straight for the perimeter fence. It fired a blast, and he saw the fence go 
slack. The truck drove over the barrier as if it didn’t exist. It was inside the 
compound. 

Suddenly, K was back with them, his face poised between fear and 
opportunity. He tilted his head at Silva. “That was Galina. She’s inside. The bars 
are still down. Boss?” 

“We need to be in position in case they go up,” Silva said over the popping 
of gunfire. “I don’t want Jibran risking his life for nothing.” He turned to them. 
“There will be a blast in the front of the house. That’s the cue for Sara and K to 
go down the hill toward the rear of the villa and get ready to enter. Once the bars 
open, you get in there, locate the package, then get out. Understood, Sara? 
Everyone? The Rover is our getaway.” 

They nodded, and Sara retightened her armor straps. “Listen, kids. Stay up 
here, well outside the compound. Don’t you dare move. Be ready to jump into 
the Rover. That’s all.” 

“Mom, you have to be careful,” said Darrell. “If I go back without you, Dad 
will have a fit.” 

She smirked. “I hope more than a fit, but yes. Pll be careful. I know what 
we’re looking for. We’ll only enter the house if the fighting moves away from 
it.” 

“Tt’s looking like that,” said Silva, finishing a phone call to his men nearest 
the point of attack. “Watch over there—” 

A flash of white light broke the darkness. It was followed a couple of 
seconds later by a thunderous blast. 

“This is it,” said K. “Go, go, go!” A dozen black-clad mercenaries appeared 
out of nowhere and started down the hill. K and Sara followed. The four kids 
remained at the crest with Silva. 

“Can I use the scope again?” Wade asked. 

Silva passed it to him. Its magnification was strong, and once he sighted the 


house, he could see down inside the glass-walled room and into the central 
courtyard. He spotted a shape in a side room. “The thief,” he said. 

She moved across the windows, checking her phone. 

“She’s nervous. She knows Galina’s coming,” said Becca. “While the 
Order’s troops fight, Galina will swoop in, grab the glasses, and get out... .” 

“My men know what they’re doing,” Silva said. “Once those window bars go 
up, if there’s a ghost of a chance, Sara and my guys will be in and out in 
minutes.” 

Wade hoped it was true, but didn’t like the word ghost. 


From her seat inside the lead transport, Galina monitored the global positioning 
data on the screen to her right. She counted close to two dozen figures swarming 
the main house. 

“Two of them will be Drangheta and the thief,” she said. 

Ebner von Braun, cringing next to her, didn’t reply. There was nothing for 
him to say. He had spent the last two hours trying to convince her that “going 
public” this way, with a physical assault on Moroccan soil, was the beginning of 
a war that could not be retracted. 

To which she had said, “We are out of time. Do you doubt that we will win?” 

“Not at all, but—” 

“Victory has a way of silencing the losers. In a few days, it will not be an 
issue. You’ll see.” 

Ebner said nothing. 

Four minutes later, Galina slid from the transport. One of her men blew a 
hole through the front door of the house. She kicked aside the splinters, then 
entered. As he sat in the idling transport, Ebner watched her sidestepping the 
bodies—through the windows he counted thirteen of Drangheta’s guards slain. 
Galina would follow her instinct and soon find the inner chamber, the vault 
room, the sanctum. Galina, as ghostly as she was, seemed on fire and 
unstoppable. 


From the secure position on the hillside, Darrell kept his eyes trained on the 
compound. Taking the scope from Wade, he watched the progress of his mother, 
K, and the other troops. At first, they advanced smoothly and swiftly. Then the 
window bars shot upward, and just when they should have made their final run 
to the house, a crossfire developed between the Order and Drangheta’s soldiers, 
pinning his mother and the others in a trench between two high-defense walls. 


They hadn’t been spotted and weren’t in danger—unless they moved. They were 
simply unable to advance or retreat while the battle for the villa surrounded 
them. 

Mom, stay put. Stay put! 

That’s when he spied a slender shape moving against the light inside the 
house. 

“Tt’s Galina,” he breathed. “She got in.” 

Becca stood. “She’ll get the glasses. We have to go down there.” 

“We do,” said Lily. “Mr. Silva—” 

“Tt’s just Silva, and you’re not going anywhere.” His face was as impassive 
as stone. 

“Not without you we’re not, and you’re going down there,” Darrell said, 
surprising himself and wondering if it was okay to argue with a soldier. “This 
whole thing is about the glasses. You even said we have five minutes before the 
fighting shifts back to the house and those bars go down. Then we’ll never get 
in. Nobody likes a failed mission. We can do this. Look, it’s just Galina and the 
thief in there. We have the odds. But if we wait, we won’t.” 

Silva stared down at the action. 

Darrell knew that as long as the window stayed unbarred there was an 
opening for a surgical strike. Since his mother and K and his men couldn’t get 
into the house, it was either helplessly watch Galina steal the glasses or 
intervene. 

“We’ll have a big price to pay to Sara and my dad,” Wade said. “But it’s 
worth getting yelled at, if we can hold up the glasses and say, ‘We got them.’” 

Silva checked his firearm. “So, okay, then.” 

“Really?” said Darrell. “We convinced you?” 

“Not really, but you said the magic words. Nobody likes a failed mission. 
Least of all me.” He took a small pack of explosives from the Rover and stuffed 
it into a pouch on his belt. “Everybody stick behind me. Ready? Go, go, go.” 

They pushed down the hillside and onto level ground in minutes. Silva slid 
into the bushes outside the house like a snake. Darrell, Lily, Becca, and Wade 
followed him along the house’s westernmost wall toward the south side. 

As soon as they were close to the window, Darrell saw Galina’s face clearly. 
It was as pale as ice, almost ghoulish, except for the bright red scar on the side of 
her neck under her ear, left over from her operation four years ago in Russia. 

Whoa. 

In the instant it took him to think of that, Drangheta was in the room, his 


handgun sighted at Galina’s head. The thief had vanished. Galina didn’t appear 
to move. Then a burst of automatic gunfire came from somewhere in the 
shadows behind her. Drangheta leaped back and slipped away, replaced by a 
troop of his house guards. They tried to surround Galina, but Teutonic agents in 
body armor lunged out of the shadows and pursued them, firing. 

Galina then disappeared into another room. 

“She’s following the thief into the vault room,” Becca said. 

“This way.” Silva crouched. He moved quickly across a walled terrace. 

As they followed, Darrell shot a glance at Lily, who was already looking at 
him. He wanted to be nearer to her, shield her, even, but that thought went 
nowhere. Silva raised the butt of his gun and broke the window. Darrell shook 
like a leaf when he slipped through and set his feet on the floor inside the villa. 





CHAPTER THIRTY 


Becca tried to hold herself together. 


Dead guards and knights lay to her right and left and everywhere in between. 

She held her breath, but she’d been doing it too long, and at the last moment 
was forced to take in a quick breath. It smelled heavily sweet, of desert plants 
and irrigation, even inside the house. 

The soothing scent was worse than smelling death. It meant that people 
could die and the world would go on its way, not even notice. 

“Where’s the vault?” asked Wade. 

Silva glanced at the schematic on his phone. He nodded left. “The battle is 
moving away. Sara and K will join us—” 

“We can’t take that chance,” Becca said sharply. She bolted off, wove 
through the rooms, the hallways, feeling exposed in the dim emergency lighting. 
She followed her instincts. Isolated shots and clunks and shouts erupted behind 
her, but she pressed ahead and found the dark room. 

Three shots popped down the hall. Becca crouched to the floor. No more 
shots. She rose to her feet. Silva was with her. Wade, Lily, and Darrell had fallen 
back. The two of them were alone in the room; then they weren’t. The cat 
burglar darted through the room past their hiding place. Seconds later, another 
shape emerged from the shadows at the far end of the room. Galina. She paused 
in the darkness, completely still. Or . . . not completely. She was shivering. Why? 
What did she see? Becca’s muscles ached, but any movement and she’d be seen. 


Galina turned, awkwardly, against the light of the doorway, and Becca saw the 
scar on her neck, inflamed to a bright crimson. 

Holding her own breath, Becca heard Galina sucking air between her open 
lips, a habit she recognized, because she’d used it herself lately. Blinding pain 
could be eased a little by breathing that way. 

Then the thief was back in the room, a handgun raised to the darkness. Where 
is Drangheta? Already dead? 

Galina burst from stillness, her arms like muscled steel cables. She swung 
hard at the thief, and something cracked. The gun flew across the room, and the 
woman’s mouth made a sound like water splashing. She fell. 

Silva touched Becca’s arm, nodding. The vault chamber was across the 
room. But not yet. The thief was up again. Galina swung her arm back and 
wrenched a sword noisily from the wall, then slashed it forward across the air. 
Becca cringed, waiting for the thief’s cry, but glass cracked instead. The thief 
slid a long curved dagger from a display case. The two women began parrying, 
thrusting, slashing, stabbing. No taunting like in the movies, just swift moves 
meant to kill. 

Galina lunged forward, faked left, and her opponent’s blade crashed into a 
vase, bursting it. It was Galina’s chance. She thrust forward; the thief dodged the 
blade, swung her sword. Galina fell onto her, struggling hand to hand. 

Silva pressed Becca’s arm. Leaving the fight behind, she slid across the room 
into the vault chamber. It was cold, artificially refrigerated. There was nothing 
human about it. Silva moved in front of her and attached the explosive charge 
next to the safe door. They moved back. A small concentrated blast blew the 
door from the safe, sending it crashing to the floor. Waving the smoke away, 
Becca reached into the vault. The small box she had seen in Monte Carlo was 
resting inside. She tipped open its lid. A bright silvery glow bathed her like a 
breath of frosty air. 

“That it?” Silva whispered. 

She nodded. She knew the glasses weren’t heavy, but when she lifted the 
box, her hands and arms felt like lead. The weight of history? Of the Magister’s 
long journeys? Of the horrors? 

She swept the box into her bag. They slipped out of the vault room. 

Galina was standing, her head hanging low, hair clinging to her face, her 
sword still in her hand. Mistral was nowhere in sight. Sara, K, and the others 
were there, their automatic weapons trained on Galina. 

“You will regret this,’ she said. Then, as Becca went past, Galina 


deliberately brushed her shoulder. “You, especially.” 

Becca felt her blood turn to ice. 

“This way, hurry,” said Wade. He helped Becca across the patio and down 
the stairs. Her bag was growing heavier as she ran. She didn’t want to carry it. 
She already had the Copernicus diary. Having both artifacts was one too many. 

“Wade,” she started, reaching into her bag for the box, when shots rang out. 

They ran, all of them, and ducked through a gap in the wall. An engine idled 
beyond it. Silva jumped past them all and into the driver’s seat, Sara beside him, 
the others tumbling into the back. Silva hit the gas. The compound was still 
exploding with gunfire when they roared up the hill to the crest. Becca looked 
back. Galina was running through the garden, firing back over her shoulder. 

“She’s getting away... .” 

“Doesn’t matter,” said Silva. “We got what we came for.” 

It was nearly five a.m. The sky was still purple black in the east. For a tiny 
moment, it was silent in Becca’s mind. They had the glasses. Ocularia arcanum. 
She would read the diary as soon as she could. She would— 

The thundering of engines broke into her thoughts. She turned back to the 
desert night. 

They were being followed. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


Ten minutes, are you kidding?” Silva barked into his handset. 


Silva twisted the wheel and took the Rover on what surely was not a road. 
Darrell knew the guy was angry. Was he also afraid? What did it mean when the 
person in charge was scared? 

“The way to the airport is blocked by Drangheta’s men,” Silva snarled. “He’s 
friends with the police here. We’re forced back into the city, at least for now.” 

“There are two transports after us, maybe more,” Wade said, peering out the 
back. “And I think I see a couple of motorcycles.” 

“The bikes could be Teutonic Order, the transports maybe Drangheta. This is 
a bad-guy sandwich. Hold on!” 

By the time the sky in the east began to turn rosy, the Rover reached 
Casablanca’s outer streets, pursued by more vehicles now. Besides the transports 
and motorcycles, four black sedans had joined the chase, racing after them until 
they were in the winding streets. The city was just starting to wake up. 

“We might have better luck in the medina,” Silva said. “That’s the older part 
of the city, lots of narrow streets. The larger vehicles won’t follow so easily in 
there; we’ll be down to the motorcycles. Ill drop you at the nearest bab—gate. 
Pl circle back later and pick you up—” 

“At the hospital,” said Lily. “And I mean that seriously. We’ll meet there.” 

Silva nodded. “Everyone hold on!” He raced along a crowded street, then 
turned right through a tall archway and into the crowded medina. Even early in 


the morning, with many shops not yet open, it was jammed with people. The 
streets were incredibly narrow, and jogged right or left with little advance notice. 

“Tt’s too tight!” Lily yelled. “We won’t make it—” 

The Rover careened into the corner of a blue-walled building, tearing off the 
vehicle’s front end, then swung around and plowed straight into one of the 
pursuing cars, and turned it over. The black sedan rolled, lifeless, into the front 
of a deserted café. 

Silva backed up the Rover, but the steering was broken. They drove into 
several empty tables, scattered the men from the sedan. The Rover bounced 
once, then gave up. It was dead. 

“Out!” yelled Sara. “Kids, come with me.” 

They hurried through a second arched gate and into a world of ever-more- 
narrowing alleys, crowded with people in flowing robes and scarves, tea tables 
spilling out of shops, crisscrossing voices, calls, singing, music, and the aromas 
of dozens of different kinds of food. 

Becca slid behind the others, her right thigh aching from when the crash 
threw her into the door handle. They entered one street, then zigzagged from it to 
another and another, trying to make it as far toward the other end of the medina 
as possible. 

“We have to pull this off, we have to!” said Becca. 

“We will,” said Lily. 

“Move it!” Silva shot back at them. “Follow me.” 

They did, deeper into the medina. Then came a sudden blast of gunfire; 
children screamed. Sara stumbled to a stop and hunkered down. Lily, Darrell, 
and Wade joined her, but there was nowhere for Becca to hide. She jumped 
ahead of them and slid around a corner. More gunfire, she didn’t know from 
where. She ran, then stopped. Where was the gunfire coming from? She couldn’t 
move. The glasses, the diary—both were in jeopardy. Why hadn’t she passed one 
of them off to someone else? 

Suddenly, there was Wade, snaking down the alley toward her. “Are you 
hurt?” he gasped, looking her up and down. For what? Blood? 

“No, I’m scared. They’re all around us—” 

“Not all around. The next street is clear. Silva and everybody will join us 
there. Come on.” He hurried Becca along the winding street from where he’d 
come. It bathed them in the odor of food and the smell of cooking oil and the 
coming heat of the day. 

“You’re a bit slow,” he said. “Can you run?” 


She shook her head. “Sorry. A minute—” 

“In here.” Wade slipped into an archway over the door of a small building, 
and she joined him. Beyond the arch, she saw curling letters painted on the walls 
inside. It was a mosque. 

The sudden buzz of motorcycles was everywhere, roaring loudly over the 
echo of chanted prayers. 

“Hurry,” she said. 

They rushed down the street and under an arch draped with carpets and 
emerged into a small open square. Wade’s face tightened with fear and 
something else. Indecision? she thought. Oh, please, not now. No, he was 
checking out escape routes. “This way.” He headed left at a fast walk. Her bag 
suddenly weighed a ton. She hitched it over her neck, away from her left arm to 
the other side. Not much better. 

They pushed out of the square into the first narrow alley they came to. Her 
thigh hurt more with each jarring step. Wade went halfway, then jerked to a 
sudden stop, listening. 

All at once, a wooden door near the end of the alley crashed open. Two 
motorcycles bounced in over the scattered planks, then swung around to face her 
and Wade, revving loudly. Backing up, she spied the top of the passage wall 
nearest them. It was flat and wide. 

“Up there?” she said. 

“Yes!” 

As the motorcycles accelerated toward them, she and Wade groped up the 
wall. He got up first and reached down for her. His grip was tight, his arm 
stronger than she expected. She clawed her way to the top. The bag came loose 
and slid down her arm. She grabbed it and slung it over her shoulder again just 
as the first bike roared down the street below. 

“Becca!” 

She swung around and spotted Lily. She and the others were on the rooftops 
along the next street. “Wade, we should be over there.” 

“We’ll meet up at the end.” Which sounded like something a priest would 
say at a funeral, but Wade was pointing to where the streets crossed and the 
rooftops met. “Keep going!” He was being short with her, angry almost. 

He’s right. I’m slowing us down. 

The motorcycles’ engines were muffled for a moment. Someone yelled, and 
Becca heard a crash of pots and pans. Both motorcycles suddenly thundered up a 
flight of stairs and out onto a nearby terrace, then up to the edge of the wall 


surrounding the roofs, then toward her. 

“What the—” Wade gasped. “Becca, run!” 

The motorcycles accelerated along the top of the wall. Wade scrambled on 
his knees to find a loose brick. He threw it hard at the first bike. It struck the 
rider, who slowed sharply, then sped up again. 

The second rider started shooting. 

As loud as the growling engines were, the unsuppressed gunfire crackled 
across the rosy morning air, bullets ricocheting on the pastel walls around them. 
More people were yelling from below now. A siren wailed from too far away, 
not for them. The others scrambled up to the walls separating the rooftops on the 
other street, but the bikes weren’t after them. Becca saw Sara rush ahead of 
Darrell more quickly than Wade in front of her. 

I’m slowing him down. Pll get him hurt— 

A spray of automatic gunfire riddled the wall ahead of them. Wade threw his 
arms around her shoulders and they were flat on the rooftop. Sara, Lily, or 
someone called out. More sirens wailed in the distance. Help? Maybe. Or maybe 
Drangheta owned the Casablanca police. 

“Do you think you can run?” Wade whispered. 

“Yes!” 

They hurried across the rooftop walls and slid down the slanted, tile-topped 
roofs, ran straight across the flat ones. There were parapets on most houses. The 
sun was very hot now, washing the rooftops in rose and blue and yellow light. 

“The bikers know we have the glasses. They don’t care about the others.” 

“So keep running!” Wade snapped. “Don’t slow down!” 

Releasing her hand, he climbed over the railing and jumped down to the 
lower roof. He was speeding across the terrace before he realized she hadn’t 
followed him. He whirled around. “Bec—” 

Her whole upper arm felt like it was on fire, from the arrow wound outward. 
So much for antibiotics. It hadn’t healed. Not completely. Her arm had no 
strength left in it. She slid back down the railing to the upper roof. 

While one bike sped after Wade, the other bounced over the wall, did a 
somersault in the air, and landed on the roof with her, screeching to a stop on a 
single tire. Its rider yanked a pistol from inside his shirt and fired across at her, 
careful to avoid her bag. 

She managed to duck flat under the railing. 

Suddenly, there was a crossfire of shots. It was Silva, pumping his gun at the 
shooter. The shooter fell behind his bike and returned fire. Shots pocked the 


walls around her. Pop-pop-pop! Her brain was firing the same way: pop-pop- 
pop, the diary, the glasses, the relic. She was frozen, unable to move. 

Or maybe not. 

There was a set of stairs built into the roof some ten, twelve feet from her. 
Peering down, she saw that the stairs split on the landing below, one way going 
into the house, the other continuing down to the street. She caught a glimpse of 
people on the street below. She could get to them if Silva kept the shooter pinned 
down. 

“I’m going to try to make the stairs,” she yelled. 

“Go for it!” Silva redoubled his attack. Pop-pop-pop! 

She hurled herself across the open space, then fell down the steps, catching 
herself halfway, and jumped down the rest. She reached the bottom, didn’t see 
Wade anywhere, and didn’t look back, didn’t want to see Silva, the soldier who 
was risking his life for them. 

She slid down a narrow alley, her chest heaving with fear and exhaustion. 
Praying silently that they wouldn’t hurt Silva, wouldn’t find Wade, that the 
others would get away, Becca pinned her bag between her arm and her side and 
padded down the passage. She slipped under a decorated archway along tall blue 
walls and out into the brightening street. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


Novaya Zemlya, Kara Sea, Russia 
June 6 
Late morning 


Bartolo Cassa, his face and arm bandaged from the attack by the thief in the 


Hôtel de Paris, exited a jet on the godforsaken island of Novaya Zemlya in the 
Kara Sea. The place would never be confused, he mused, with Monte Carlo. 

“Keep the engines running,” he told the pilot. “This won’t take long.” 

“T’d have kept them running anyway,” the pilot replied. “They might not start 
again in this cold.” 

Drawing his coat tighter, Cassa walked painfully from the jet to the shore, 
where he mounted an ice tractor and started across the frozen sea. 

Minutes later, he drew up at the excavation site. 

A band of fur-wrapped workers huddled around the drill cap as it was lifted 
away from the five-foot circle in the ice. 

“You are?” Cassa asked the man with the smuggest expression, the one in 
charge. 

“Ivanov,” the man said. “Konradin Ivanov. You are from that girl in Berlin, 
Galinka?” 


Cassa allowed himself a quick smile. “Yes. Show me.” 

The walls inside the hole descended some ten or twelve feet to a black object 
of riveted steel. A number of rivets had been sawed away, and a small portion of 
the steel panel pried open. Below that was darkness. 

A winch sent down a pair of vice claws. 

“The concrete casing was broken,” Ivanov said, “but we believe—I believe 
—we found the item in time, before it was degraded.” 

Cassa knew that if the man was wrong, they would be dead from radiation 
poisoning within weeks. Sooner. 

When the claw was in view again, it bore in its grip a blue-gray device the 
size and shape of a large steel drum. The device was marked with the red Soviet 
star, a series of Cyrillic letters, a small skull stenciled in black, and the 
identifying designation K-27. The warhead of a nuclear missile. 

“Load it onto my vehicle,” Cassa said. 

Ivanov nodded happily, motioning his gloved hands as his crew did so. When 
they were finished, he said, “A good payday for us. My men and me. The girl 
will be pleased with our service, yes? Where is our payment?” 

“Right here.” Cassa removed a silenced gun from the pocket of his anorak 
and shot Ivanov and the excavators once each, for a total of six shots. He 
removed the clip from his handgun and dropped it into the watery hole, then 
inserted a second clip. 

Back on shore, Cassa supervised the loading of the device into the jet’s cargo 
bay. That was easy—put the big thing into the space. The men were amenable. 
No one had heard the shots offshore. They were chatting. What he knew of 
Russian told him it was small talk. Some of them laughed. It didn’t take long to 
secure the warhead in the jet’s cargo bay. 

“Where is Ivanov?” one man asked. 

“He wanted you to be paid now,” Cassa said. 

“Ah, the Teutonic Order is as good as its word!” 

“Count on it,” Cassa said, and emptied his fresh clip into them, saving one 
shot for the jet’s pilot, who was using the station’s rest facilities. When he saw 
the bodies, he started to run, but the final bullet stopped that. 

After reloading his handgun once more, Cassa boarded the plane and 
fastened himself into the pilot’s seat. He taxied to the runway and left the island, 
heading for Cyprus. 





CHAPTER THIRTY- THREE 


= Folow me,’ huh?” Darrell murmured. 


The second motorcycle had, of course, gotten tripped up on a rooftop, 
because motorcycles weren’t supposed to be up there. Which was just fine. But 
when he, Lily, and his mother had escaped down into the streets, they’d found 
Wade trying to get back to Becca. “Follow me!” he’d said, and so they had, right 
to where—bam!—the black cars were waiting for them. 

They were caught. Because of Wade. 

“So much for ‘follow me’!” 

“Give it a rest, Darrell,” said Lily. 

Darrell had managed to push his mother—he hoped not too roughly—to 
safety around a corner, while the rest of them were thrown into one of 
Drangheta’s cars. The goons all wore the same tattoo as the dead guy on the 
train. People in the street were staring, but when Lily stuck her head out the 
window and yelled a couple of French words Becca had taught her, Darrell 
guessed that they were the wrong couple of words, because everybody just 
shrugged and went on with their stuff. 

Of course they did. Drangheta’s a local boy. These are his peeps. 


The next thing they knew, the goons had pulled up to a junky building, 
dragged them all inside, tied Darrell’s hands behind his back—in zip cuffs, no 
less—and chained him to what seemed to be a water pipe. 

They did the same with Wade and Lily. 

Then they stomped on their phones until they were dust and stole their 
passports—the fake ones—which was no problem for Darrell, who was happy 
for Robin to become a thing of the past. Lily groaned when her tablet was 
cracked under the thugs’ heels. The brutes weren’t gentle with the kids, either. 
Darrell’s wrists had been stretched and twisted and mangled before they were 
cuffed. 

Is this what Lily feels like when she types too much? 

Random thought. Never mind. 

Silva, Becca, and his mother were . . . he didn’t know where. He was pretty 
sure his mother had slipped away. It was just Silva and Becca he didn’t know 
about. And no way to know anything, because Mr. Follow Me had gotten them 
caught and their phones crushed atomically. 

Wade sat moping on the other side of the filthy room, legs crossed, head 
down. One of the grunts had elbowed him in the side of the face. His cheek was 
swollen and red. Lily had been thrown down about ten feet from Darrell. They 
were all pretty quiet at first, but they hadn’t heard any sound outside the door for 
a while, so they began to whisper. 

“What are they waiting for?” said Lily. He saw her wiggling her fingers. 

“For Drangheta to come and put a bullet in our heads,” Wade grumbled. 

“Would he?” asked Darrell. “I think he’d want us to talk first. They always 
want you to talk. Tell them who you’re working for. Or verking for. Which is 
how bad guys say it.” 

“Except that this isn’t Germany. It’s Morocco,” said Lily. 

“Still.” 

“Either way, he scares me,” said Lily. She was still wiggling her fingers and 
now looking up and across the room, as if seeing something no one else did. 

Darrell snorted. “He scares you? You think?” 

“I mean,” she said, “we know about Galina. Mostly. She’s deadly enough. 
But this guy? Okay, he’s a killer. But of us?” 

“Let’s not find out,” said Wade. 

“I’m going to state the obvious here,” Darrell said. “I should have led.” 

Wade lifted his face painfully. “What makes you think you would have done 
any better than me? Motorcycles chasing us across the rooftops of a strange city. 


Bullets whizzing all around us. Really, you leading? You ought to be thanking 
me that you can still thank me.” 

Lily made a face. “That sounds like a Darrellism. What do you mean?” 

“That you can’ thank me if you’re dead, which you’re not—which is thanks 
to me—so I’ll thank you to go ahead and thank me, and we’! call it even.” 

“Help, I’m in a room with crazies,” she said. 

“Why don’t we just escape again?” asked Darrell. “That way you could all 
thank me, because instead of Mr. Follow Me, I’m pretty sure I’m the one who’ ll 
get us out of here.” 

Wade snorted. “Really, Mr. Zip Cuffs? You can get us out of here? Right 
now? Because we need to get out of here right now. Becca’s alone out there, for 
crying out loud! To say nothing of your own mother! So can you get us free 
now?” 

“Now?” Darrell twisted his wrists behind him. The zip cuffs were really 
tight. And strong. “Maybe not now. But eventually.” 

“T thought so.” 

“Oh, you thought so—” 

“Boys!” Lily grumbled under her breath. “I need to think. Honestly, it should 
be all of us thinking, but you can’t seem to, so I will. First of all, where are we?” 

Darrell snorted again. “North Africa,” he said. “You really need a map.” 

“The humor just never stops,” she said with a glare. “I mean what kind of a 
place is this? We didn’t travel far, so we’re still in Casablanca. We could still be 
in the medina, which is the eastern part of the city. I think. Or the western. Or in 
the center. One of those.” 

“You do need a map.” 

“Darrell, lay off,” said Wade. “It looks like a warehouse.” 

It looked like a warehouse to Darrell, too. 

It smelled of stale motor oil and scorched metal. One wall was lined with 
rows of oil drums stacked two high. There were things piled up almost 
completely around them—barrels, crates, stacks of boards, dozens of cardboard 
cartons, buckets—like a little fort. Or a bonfire waiting to be lit. 

Through an upper window they heard a car approach, then idle on the street 
outside. 

“Someone’s coming,” whispered Lily. “Get ready.” 

“To do what? Die?” said Wade. “Because that’s what—” 

The bolts on the other side of the door slid back. There was a jangle of keys 
and a scrape near the handle, and the door opened. 


Ugo Drangheta stepped—limped—into the room. The door closed behind 
him. 

Up close, the dark-suited man was far more imposing than they’d previously 
realized—even wounded. His shoulders were a yard wide from end to end. His 
left arm was in a sling, his jacket draped over his bloodied shirt. Still, his chest 
was massive. His face had the look of a boxer’s—battered, scarred, dented, with 
faraway eyes as deep as tunnels. His voice matched his looks, a gravel of words 
spilling over them. 

“You may be curious to know that I cared little for whatever Galina Krause 
wanted. I wanted solely to kill her. Now I am not sure. Tell me of these relics.” 

They looked from one to another and back again. 

“Define relics,” Darrell said. 

“You are the funny one of the group?” Drangheta said, cracking no smile. 

“Just this once,” said Darrell. “Usually it’s Wade.” 

“You may also like to know that I care nothing about you. After you help me, 
I will toss you aside like spoiled fruit.” 

“Then (a) why should we help you,” Wade said, “and (b) what do you 
want?” 

Drangheta attempted to smile this time. It looked like he was forcing his face 
to do something it had never done before. “Where is Dr. Kaplan?” 

“My mom? You’!l never catch her,” said Darrell. 

Drangheta shook his iron head. “Your father.” 

The question surprised them. 

“I... why do you want to know that?” said Wade. 

“You are playing a dangerous game,” Drangheta said. “A game of vast 
wealth and power. Your father is an astronomer, yes? A physicist? Galina is 
interested, and so am I. Where is he?” 

Lily cleared her throat. “We forget.” 

Drangheta closed his eyes for a second, then opened them. “I will take down 
Galina Krause. I will destroy the Order. You? You are merely pawns in this 
game.” 

“Sorry, we don’t do that,” said Wade. “We don’t pawn.” 

Drangheta pushed his face up to Wade’s. “You have ten minutes to tell me 
where Dr. Roald Kaplan is. Galina Krause wants to know this, so I want to know 
this. Ten minutes!” He stormed from the room. The door was bolted behind him, 
his car drove off, and they were alone again. 

“What was that even about?” asked Darrell. “Why does he want to know 


about Dad? And why does Galina want to know where Dad is?” 

“Good question, for later,” Lily said. “Now we have to get out of here or 
he’ ll kill us. You know he will. He doesn’t know how valuable I am.” 

Wade grunted. “This is so not good.” 


Lily wriggled her wrists. It was painful. Zip cuffs, heavy nylon interlocking 
bands, seemed easy enough to break free of, except that they were as strong as 
iron and as hard and sharp as aluminum handcuffs. “Darrell, you’re the zip-cuff 
expert. How do we get out of these things?” 

He looked at her. “Uh... yell? Yell really loud?” 

She smirked. “Ha! I knew it. You’re the first person I ever heard who 
actually used the words zip cuffs, and you don’t know anything about them. 
Good thing I looked them up when you first said it and before I became 
tabletless. I discovered that there are three ways to get out of them. One and two 
won’t work, but three might. I’ll free myself first, then help Wade. . .” 

Darrell seemed to be waiting for her to finish her statement. She didn’t. 
“What about me? Are you saying you won’t let me out?” 

Lily grinned. “That depends on whether you agree to let me lead.” 

His eyes widened. “You?” 

“PII let you think about that while I free myself. Luckily, these are narrow 
cuffs, and everyone knows that zip cuffs can’t stretch when they’re stressed to 
the maximum. It makes it easier to snap them apart. This is where my former 
gymnastic wrists come in handy.” 

She clamped her wrists as close together as she was able to, then gripped the 
end of the zip tie with her teeth and pulled hard, tightening them as much as she 
could bear. “Oh, oh. . .” Then she flung her arms out. 

“Ackk!” Nothing happened except that it felt as if she’d cut her hands off. 
Her wrists were red, bleeding near the bone. But she had to, right? No choice. 
Just do it. She pressed her wrists close and jerked out harder than before. The 
plastic tie snapped under the strain and flew across the room in two halves. 

“Yes!” cried Wade. “Lily, you did it!” 

“Ow, ow, ow, I’m free!” she said. “I did it! Internet power! Intelligence 
officer! Me, me, me!” 

“And now—” Darrell started. 

“Now I lead.” Lily rubbed her wrists while she poked around the room for a 
knife; she found one, and—-slit-slit—the boys were free. “Stack some crates 
under the window. Wade, find me something heavy to throw.” They did as they 


were told. An engine revved loudly and stopped outside. They heard footsteps. 

“Drangheta’s back to kill us some more,” whispered Wade, handing her a 
large monkey wrench. 

“Hide behind the barrels,” she said. They were so obedient. She would miss 
that. She waited until she heard a key in the lock outside the door; then she 
hurled the wrench at the window, shattering it. The door burst open, and two 
thick-necked men pushed into the room. 

“No!” one shouted, seeing the stacked crates and the broken window. They 
rushed back out to the car. A few moments later, the kids heard the sound of tires 
screeching away; then, after waiting another few minutes, they finally crept to 
the door. 

Darrell poked his head out. “All clear,” he said. “Let’s beat it.” 

They were out into the hot morning streets, running as fast as they could. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


As the sun bore down over the narrow alleys, Becca pressed herself into the 


lessening shadows with lessening success. While she might have been able to 
proceed in London or even Rome, this was a completely different culture. She 
was so obviously a pale American teenager, lost in the strange marketplace of 
Casablanca, which she both couldn’t and didn’t want to get out of. 

My friends are here. They’re looking for me. I know they are. 

Unless they weren’t. Maybe she was the only one who was still free. Maybe 
the others, the people she loved most in the world . . . That was a dark thought 
she’d better push off to the side. 

Breathe, Becca, breathe. 

Long. Calm. Breaths. 

She did. It helped. She remembered Galina breathing her pain away. But that 
was a thought for later. She looked around. The smells, the sounds, the heat, the 
aridity of the air drying up her nose, sent a sharp pain into her forehead. 

She reached up and tested her nose for blood. No. Not that. Not like London. 

She took a breath, ready to start off again, when a strange grinding sound 
came from the interior of her bag. Like metal on metal. And clicking, as if 


something were striking the teeth of a moving gear. 

What in the world? 

She slipped behind a row of already-crowded market stalls and found herself 
in a small shaded alley. She opened her bag and looked inside. 

As Becca watched, she felt her breath leave her body. A spark, a speck of 
silvery light, flew from the diary to the box with the ocularia inside, where it 
sizzled and was returned. Back and forth, forth and back, a miniature bridge of 
sparkling light formed between the two objects in her bag. It wasn’t magic. No. 
It was electrical. A charge existed between the two objects. Between the silver of 
one and the silver ink of the other. 

“They’re connected. They are,” she whispered. And there, in the quiet of a 
narrow alley in Morocco, she discovered what she had been hoping to find. 

A way to read the diary’s silver pages. 

Her fingers trembled as she removed the glasses from the box, unfolded 
them, and gently slipped them on her face. She hooked the curved arms over the 
tops of her ears one at a time so as not to put strain on them. The last thing she 
wanted to do was bend the framework of the old device. 

I must look silly. Like a character in a comic book. 

Blinking through the three-sided, mirror lenses, she discovered that by 
shifting one or another of them by almost infinitesimal degrees with a dial on 
each side, you could obtain any number of different combinations. Wade could 
have told her how many exactly, but with six actual lenses it must be quite a lot. 

She turned the diary pages until she found the silvery ones. Even with the 
glasses, they were illegible. 

You have to set the lenses to the right combination to read the silver ink. 

She took off the glasses and studied the gears on each side of the frames. 
They were numbered, so you needed to know the numbers to set them at—three 
number settings from one to ten on each side. But how did you know how to set 
them? 

The only three-number sequence she had found so far was the five-five-five 
of the tiny triangle on the Leonardo page. Would it work? 

The dials were so small, like watch winders, and so difficult to read that she 
was forced to do what Lily laughed at, put on two pairs of reading glasses. 
Squinting through the double glasses, she turned the tiny dials with her 
fingertips. Five, five, five on one side, five, five, five on the other. 

She put the ocularia back on and looked at the first silvery page. 

Her blood pumped in her ears as letters seemed to float out, finally visible 


against the tangled mesh of crisscrossing lines. It was handwriting, but the 
handwriting was not Copernicus’s, nor Hans Novak’s, both of whose styles she 
knew. The letters were inked back to front, and they were in Italian. 

Everyone knows Leonardo wrote backward! He must have written in 
Copernicus’s diary! 

Translating the words as she went along, Becca read the first passage. 


Two years ago, in the spring of 1517, I was asked by Nicolo Copernico to 
create a mechanical arm made entirely of silver. 

Inside the arm would be a motor of sorts. I will not say what it was, but it 
was an engine of power. The arm itself was given to a pirate. 

Yes, a pirate! It was Nicolo’s friend Baba Aruj, known as Barbarossa. He 
saved Nicolo’s other friend, young Hans Novak, and thus the gift of the 
replacement arm. Sadly, Baba perished. Well, what do you expect? A pirate’s 
life is a dangerous life. 

Now it is 1519, the month of March. I am old and dying myself. 

Still, Nicolo has called on me and on Baba’s younger brother, Heyreddin, 
also called Barbarossa. Together the three of us are to bury Baba’s silver 
arm. 

I will not say where we bury the arm—that is for Nicolo alone to tell— 
but it is an arduous procedure to get there, and even more wearying to create 
the resting place. 

Still, my calculations are so precise that all is accomplished in the hours 
before sunrise. My fine saws nimbly remove the great stone. While Nicolo 
and Heyreddin do most of the work, I doodle. Finally, I lay my creation 
within the space they make for it. Stout steel cables are driven deep below, 
coiling fast into the bedrock. 

“The room will flood if the cables are broken,” I say. “The floor will 
sink. The walls around us will collapse—” 

There is a sudden sound from above. A stamping horse. A gruff 
command. 

“We are found!” says Barbarossa. “Quickly, withdraw the three keys! We 
must run!” 

Then they appear from the shadows. 

Twelve women in death-black robes edged with silver, hooded to hide 
their faces from the light. They speak in unison. 

“We are the Mothers, and shall evermore be Guardians of your legacy, 


Magister. We shall be here, generation after generation, even unto the end of 
days!” 


Her breath caught in her throat. “Oh . . . Lily! The woman in Florida! 
‘Generation after generation’? She was one of those Mothers! Five hundred 
years later, they’re still around?” 


The Mothers reveal swords with wide steel blades and curving double- 
edged points, each weapon a wing of steel. 

“Away!” say the Mothers. Half of them stream up the stairs before us 
while the other half show us a different way back up and out to the shore. 

My chest aches with pain; my head swims. I hear the clash of blades. But 
soon we are in our dinghy and rowing swiftly away. 

Together we three hid the silver arm. But to find the three keys of 
Barbarossa, you must follow Nicolo himself. For he and Heyreddin must 
themselves hide them. 

Me? Alas, I am not long for this world. 

—LdV 


That was all that Leonardo had written on the silver page that used the five- 
five-five combination of lenses. In Nicolaus’s hand, however, were three minute 
scratches: 


1°43 


These numbers were different. They were the shaking writing of a very old 
man. “He wrote these later. Much later,” she said to herself. “When exactly?” 

She then wondered if the numbers were not only the next combination of the 
ocularia, but also a date. 

“One, forty-three. January 1543? He died in May of that year. Could this be 
when he and Heyreddin hid the keys? He was practically on his deathbed!” 

She quickly reset the lenses to the new combination and put the glasses back 
on. The frames bit into her face, burned her cheekbones like hot wire. But there 
it was. A second level of the code suddenly became visible. 

Only this time it wasn’t writing. It was a drawing. 





Before she removed the ocularia and put them back into their box, she 
copied the drawing into her notebook as closely as she could. Her heart was 
fluttering so quickly, she thought she might faint. 

Copernicus, da Vinci, and Barbarossa together did this amazing thing. And 
she was practically there with them, reading their words, their images, their 
codes. If what had happened in London had changed her in any way, it was this: 
to know that the past is right here with us, inside us, all around us, everything we 
are. 

Practically laughing, she spoke aloud to the empty street. 

“T found the first part of the story. We have the directions to the first key. 
We’re on our way!” 

Setting the diary and the glasses back into her bag, she looked both ways and 
tried to take stock of where she was. Casablanca and the noise of a hot morning. 
Okay, then—soon they would be on their way. For now, she was still very much 
alone. 


Sara Kaplan had no idea where in the medina she was, but she’d never been so 
terrified in her life. Not even in the coffin. Of course she was scared, and the 
reason was easy to see. She wasn’t an operative, a secret agent, a soldier, or a 
spy. She’d just been trying to act like one. Yet somehow she’d become the head 
of a spy unit . . . of children. She was a mother, a stepmother, an archivist, and a 
wife. But did those things keep her from losing her children? 


No. 

She ran from street to street, using all the French she knew, but no one 
confessed to seeing any Western children wandering or running. She hoped 
Becca was still free, still in possession of the priceless diary—and the stolen 
ocularia—and that Silva was keeping her safe. The others, the others had been 
swallowed up by a black car. She knew she had to keep herself from being 
snatched or there would be no hope at all, so when there’d been a chance, she’d 
slid away. Now it seemed like the stupidest and most careless thing to have done. 
Not being with her family, even if they were in danger, drove her crazy. 

Like a mother should always be, when thinking about her children. 

And then, among all the faces in a sea of faces, she spied one she knew. 
Silva. Alone. Limping, cradling his arm, coming for her, and calling out, “I 
know where they are!” 


The city was coming more and more alive around Becca. The tinkle of tiny bells 
and a fragrant aroma of cooking floated down from the open windows she 
passed. There was the odor of exhaust, too, but that was as beautiful in its way as 
the sunlight and the music weaving through the air. 

It was serene, almost peaceful. She moved along the streets, carefully tracing 
and retracing the same ways, hoping to find her friends. She had discovered a 
huge clue to the location of the relic. The ocularia and the diary did work 
together. It was monumental! It took her breath so suddenly that she had to 
pause. She leaned against a wall on the shaded side of the alley, and felt the 
blocks cool her burning shoulder blades. 

“Une matinée chaude, non?” 

Becca looked up. A girl, maybe fourteen, peered down at her from an upper 
window, a lazy smile on her face. As differently as she was dressed and as 
strange as their seeing each other was, they both smiled at the same time. 

A hot morning? “Oui, trés chaude,” Becca replied. “Bonjour.” 

“Vous êtes perdues?” 

Am I lost? Becca wondered. “Yes. Oui. Un peu. Pourriez-vous me dire 
comment se rendre à l’Hôpital d’Enfants ?” 

The girl’s face turned serious. “Vous n’étes pas blessées, étes-vous? 

Am I hurt? “Non, non. Mes amis sont la.” My friends are there. I hope. 

She smiled from the balcony. “Ah, oui. Je peux vous amener. II n’est pas 
loin. Avez-vous faim? J’apporterai quelque chose.” 

“Hungry? Yes. Oui, oui, merci!” 


The girl vanished inside the room and was out the door on the street in 
minutes with a small glass of tea and a hot roll wrapped in a cloth napkin, which 
she gave to Becca. “Je m’appelle Reyah.” She turned toward the end of the 
alley. “Par ici. Allons-y!” 

“Reyah. Reyah. Merci.” 

Becca tucked her bag tight under her arm and wove with Reyah to the end of 
the alley and out across the nearest square. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


The sun was directly overhead now, burning down on the streets. 


Wade eventually did lead the way through them, but it was only because Lily 
let him. She seemed tired. Tired of everything, actually. 

When he asked her what was up, she said, “Nothing.” A few seconds later, 
she said, “Well, not nothing. A text from my mom. She wants to talk to me. They 
both do. Together.” 

“What about?” 

“T didn’t get to answer before the goons busted my phone.” 

“Tt could be good.” 

She shook her head. “No, it couldn’t. I know why she’s calling. It’s about 
how to split visitation. Who I want to live with which days, and who doesn’t 
want me which days. Splitting me between them. Anyway, that is as far away 
from all of this as possible. I can’t think about it. But I also can’t lead. These 
streets all look alike to me. You lead.” 

So he did. 

After a thousand false starts and blind alleys, they finally made it out of the 
crowded medina and scraped enough coins together to pay for three tram rides, 
the last of which they left when it stopped at Boulevard Abdelmoumen. From 
there, a twenty-minute zigzag walk due east brought them to the Hôpital 
d’Enfants. 

Wade ran when he saw Becca waiting for them, and didn’t mind what anyone 


thought when he wrapped his arms around her. She must have felt the same, at 
least partly, because she hugged him back, then Darrell and Lily, too. Even so, it 
was the new-style reunion. Short, sweet, back to the business at hand. 

“Meet Reyah,” Becca said, introducing the girl with her. “She helped me and 
fed me and brought me here. We can trust her. I think she can help us, too. Sara’s 
just inside—” 

“Here!” Sara ran out from an office, dirty, her face smudged and bruised, but 
happy to see them together. Silva, suffering a minor bullet wound to his arm, had 
escaped his captors—who didn’t want him anyway—seen the kids on the tram, 
then had found Sara and accompanied her to the hospital. 

Knowing Julian would want the kids and Sara to have new phones, Silva 
then went out to purchase one for each of them and a tablet for Lily. He also 
drew on his bank account to provide Sara with a thick pouch of dollars, euros, 
and Moroccan dirhams. 

Lily right away powered up her new phone and the tablet, downloaded her 
favorite apps, and checked her remotely stored data and found it all there. After 
that, she texted her new number to her parents, then paused and turned both 
devices off—unheard of for her. 

“They stole our passports, too,” said Darrell with mock regret. “I think we 
should use our real ones now. Galina knows we’re in the game. We can’t hide 
forever.” 

Sara seemed to think about that for a moment, then nodded. “Agreed. There 
are miles to go before this is over. We’ll need to be us again.” 

“Drangheta asked us about Dad,” said Wade. “He’s hot to get to him for 
some reason. And he said Galina is, too. We need to warn him.” 

Sara asked them exactly what Drangheta had said, then made the call, while 
Becca told them what the glasses did and what she had discovered in the diary. 
She showed them all the drawing she’d made in her notebook. “Reyah, this is 
what I wanted you to see.” 

Reyah was bewildered but interested. “Très fascinant. Il est vieux?” 

“Yes, very old,” said Becca. 

Wade wanted his brain to piece everything together, but it wasn’t all there 
yet. “In 1517, Nicolaus asks da Vinci to make a silver arm for Barbarossa. But 
he dies, so they bury the arm with the relic still inside. You can only find it with 
three keys, which Nicolaus and Barbarossa Two hide when they’re old. This 
drawing tells us the location of one of the keys, is that right?” 

“Right,” said Darrell. “But how do we decode the drawing?” 


After Sara left a message for Roald, she studied the picture. “It’s an 
allegorical drawing. The sun, the ruined columns. The tree coming out of the 
column. And there are words. Reyah?” 

Reyah squinted and studied the tiny writing. She told Becca that the Arabic 
word beneath the broken column on the right was Hijri, which was like a version 
of “AD” or “BC” for the Islamic calendar. Combined with the number it would 
mean Hijri 84 or Year 84. She didn’t know exactly what that translated to, but it 
was a long time ago. The word beneath the central column was Carthage. 

“Which means what?” asked Darrell. 

“Ruins. Old city. Very old,” Reyah said in English. 

“Where is Carthage?” asked Wade. 

“Tunis. Coast of Tunisia. Two thousand kilometers, maybe. Far from here.” 

“We need to get there,” said Sara. “We need to get a flight.” 

“Not at the major airports,” Silva said. “Your enemies—all of them—will be 
watching for you. You have the glasses they both want. You’re the target.” 

“So we need to fly under the radar,” Wade said. 

“Fly? Plane?” said Reyah, flapping her hands like wings. 

“Oui, mais secrètement,” Becca said. 

“Voila! Médiouna. Vous pouvez voler a Tunisie de Médiouna!” The way she 
said it, Médiouna sounded like a fantasy city in a tale of genies and flying 
carpets. 

Silva frowned. “Médiouna is an airfield. That is, it used to be one, and I 
heard about a club of British flyers who used to keep their rigs at the place. I’m 
not sure if any of them are still there, or even alive, but if they are, Médiouna 
might be the best field to fly from, after all. Pl drive you out there—” 

“No you won’t,” said Sara, like a den mother. “You’re bleeding. You’re 
going straight into this hospital and, child or not, you’re going to get fixed up 
while we find ourselves a nice taxicab. We’re ahead of the game so far, we have 
the glasses, the diary. Kids, come on.” 





CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


One hour, three cab rides, and fifty euros later, the five of them arrived at a 


ghost town of wooden shacks, broken strips of pavement, and fields of weeds 
and dirt, which was—so their final driver insisted—an airport. 

“Where in the world are we?” Wade asked. 

“Ts Médiouna!” said the man behind the wheel. 

“This can’t be right,” said Becca. 

“Yes, yes, is Médiouna Airfield. You fly from here.” 

In his mind, Wade watched the relic drift so far from their grasp that it 
vanished in the sandy distance. How long a journey did they have ahead of 
them? They didn’t even have the first of the three keys. Did Triangulum still 
exist? Plus, where in the world were they? 

“Médiouna!” said the driver. He took their money and left. 

“Seriously, there’s nothing here,” Darrell said. “I mean no . . . thing.” 

“There’s flat . . . ness,” said Becca. 

“No, you know, this is good,” Lily said surprisingly. “If the first of the keys 
is in Tunis, then we need to get there before Galina does. She doesn’t know 
where to look yet, so we have a real chance. Either way, we shouldn’t waste any 
more time.” 

Wade was glad to hear Lily step up. She was feeling bad about her parents, 


but she had a spark. It was enough to get them moving. 

They hiked through the weeds and outlying sand to the only hangar that had 
a sign of life. A transistor radio was playing. Darrell identified the tunes as 
British rock from the 1960s. Maybe that was new music here. Half in and half 
out of the hangar stood what appeared to be a broken-down wreck of an old 
single-wing cargo plane. A wrinkled man sat at a small desk just inside the 
doorway. He was bent over it, doing paperwork. He wore a desert cap with a flap 
down the back to protect his neck from sunburn. A large dog lay sleeping at his 
feet. 

“Excuse me, we need to fly to Tunis,” Sara said. “A friend suggested we 
might get there from here?” 

The man raised his face. He had, Wade estimated, a good twenty years on his 
stepmother, or may simply have been in the sun too long. 

“Tunis, is it?” 

He spoke like an English actor. 

“We need to get there in a hurry,” Becca added. 

It was as if the man suddenly woke up. “Tunis? In a hurry? Do you, by 
Jove?” he said, bolting up from the desk and extending his hand. “Welcome! I’m 
Pinky Chamberlain. My partner, Bingo, will fly you to Tunis, every single one of 
you. If you can pay, that is.” 

“We can pay,” Sara said. “But we need to get there as soon as we can.” 

“You’re on desert time now,” Pinky said, waving them inside the hangar. The 
dog followed, wagging its tail slowly. “Tunis is quite a jaunt, after all. You didn’t 
happen to bring your own plane, by any chance?” 

They stared at him. 

“No? Well, no problem. We do have one, of course. It’s just that it’s a bit . . 
.” He trailed off. “I say, Bingo. Customers! You’ll love Bingo, you will. He’ll 
have the plane up and running in no time. Or, rather, running and then up, if you 
see what I mean. Oh, Bingy, do be sociable!” 

The man named Bingo removed his head from an open panel under the 
engine of the cargo plane. He was tall and sticklike, and his hair, what there was 
of it, flew away from his head in all directions as if it didn’t want to be there. 

Pinky explained what they’d come for, while Bingo shook their hands. 

“Really?” said Bingo, his eyes wide with surprise. “Fly the old deathtra .. . 
mail plane, eh? I’d be delighted. Delighted, I say! You have life insurance, yes? 
No matter, let’s just be off! But seriously, we’ll need a list of next of kin.” 

“We’re pretty much all here,” said Sara, introducing them all. 


“Well, I call this a party!” Bingo boomed. “Last one on board is copilot.” 
When Wade laughed, he added, “No, son, I’m serious. Someone really will have 
to help with the whole mappy thing. The sand all looks pretty similar to me.” 

“Oh, he’s just joking, of course!” said Pinky. “But if you could help him, 
naturally, it might make your trip a bit more . . .” He didn’t finish. 

It was settled quickly. The only plane, a Piper J-3 Cub, had a normal range of 
a hundred and fifty miles. The distance to Tunis was “somewhere around a 
thousand miles.” But this “original Flitfire,’ as Pinky Chamberlain proudly 
called it, had been equipped with two extra fuel tanks for long-distance mail 
service. “Which makes it pretty cramped inside, but it can make it to Tunis in 
five hours, including only one refueling stop. Or more, at the most.” 

Bingo quickly finished working on the plane, then Pinky joined him, 
wielding a pair of hammers to help get the engine panel back into place. The dog 
barked with each rap of the hammer. 

“All aboard!” said Bingo, and he and Pinky embraced as if it was the last 
time they’d see each other. It was a long hug. You could barely tell where Pinky 
ended and Bingo began. Finally, they pulled apart. 

“Woof, woof, Gussie,” Bingo said, and the dog echoed him. “Off we go!” 

With a symbolic point of his finger to the east—the direction they were 
flying—Bingo climbed into the pilot’s seat, lowered his goggles, and set the 
controls for starting. They piled into the cabin after him. It was even tinier than 
Wade expected. The six of them were jammed into one another, even when 
Wade decided to take his place up front in the copilot seat. 

Meanwhile, on the ground, Pinky gripped the propeller with both hands and 
swung it down with a grunt. Nothing. He did it again. Nothing. Again. Again. 
Nothing. Nothing. Neither Bingo nor Pinky seemed surprised. 

The seventh time, it caught. 

It caught, but the engine at full power sounded like a cross between a go-kart 
and an electric can opener. It vibrated though the frame and rattled the fuselage. 
The way the plane tumbled out of the hangar was also not inspiring. Pinky 
waved exaggeratedly with one hand, wiping his cheeks with the other. 

“We’ll make it, won’t we?” asked Lily. 

“Sorry, headphones, can’t hear you 
headphones. 

And they were off. Mostly off. The airstrip was half smothered in drifted 
sand, and its borders were difficult to make out, even for Bingo. Until he lifted 
his goggles off his face. “Ah, there it is,” he murmured. 
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said Bingo. He wasn’t wearing 


With the engines screaming like a chorus of cats, and the soft wheels 
bouncing like beach balls, the plane finally dragged itself up from the ground. 
They banked once over the airfield, where they saw the tiny form of Pinky 
waving both arms, and Gussie running circles around him, then headed east. 
Soon they were over the desert—the real desert of sand dunes rolling to the 
horizon like golden waves. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


The noise was horrendous. Lily blocked her ears, but that didn’t do much. 


Everything around her hummed and rattled and shook. At least it was distracting. 
Only Bingo and Wade had normal seats. The others sat on three buckets turned 
upside down, while Sara clung to the rearmost contraption, which was a thing 
apparently made of bent rods with a “cushion” cut out of two slices of plank 
nailed together. 

No one was anywhere near comfortable, but they were moving over the 
desert. 

“Bingo, what do you know about Carthage?” asked Wade. 

“Garbage?” he said. “Just chuck it in the back. But don’t hit your mum.” 

“No!” he yelled. “Carthage!” 

Bingo pulled back on the engine. The volume of noise lessened a decibel. 
“Ancient. Nothing much there now. Home of just about every civilization for a 
while,” he said. “You can check the book.” 

“The book?” 

“Behind Miss Rebecca’s seat there!” 

Becca smiled, surprised to hear her full name. She reached behind her seat 
for a book, which she found sitting on top of a metal cash box. Once she grabbed 
the book, the box popped open, something slithered out, and she jumped off her 
bucket, screaming. 

“A snake! A snake!” 


Bingo half turned around. “Oh, that’s just Corky. She’s harmless. I say, 
Wade, take the control stick.” Bingo slid from his seat, leaving Wade to hold the 
plane steady. “Here, Corky! Cork, oh, do come on!” Using the cash box as a 
trap, he coaxed the wiggling brown snake to him, scooped it up with the jaws of 
the box and lid, and snapped it shut. “Sorry about that. Corky’s just a harmless 
little carpet viper.” 

“Ts she defanged?” asked Sara. 

“Defanged? Is that a thing?” Bingo slid the box back behind Becca’s bucket. 
“Well, then, perhaps Corky’s not so harmless.” He took the control stick back 
from a terrified Wade and settled back in his seat, whistling to himself. 

Soon they had left any grassy hills behind and were flying low over the sand, 
with great humped dunes loping one after the other as far as they could see. 

The book, which Becca had dropped on Lily’s lap, was a beat-up copy of The 
Barbary Coast: Sketches of French North Africa. It was written by Albert 
Edwards and published in 1913. 

“You don’t have anything more, uh, recent?” asked Lily. 

“The past is the past,” he said over his shoulder. “Maybe there’s an 
eyewitness account of Carthage in there. Why are you interested, if I may ask?” 

They told him in basic terms what they were looking for and showed him the 
drawing in Becca’s notebook. 

“An ancient key? Well, that’s just spiffy!” Bingo said. “Pll get you to 
Carthage as quickly as ...as... ” Like Pinky, he didn’t quite finish his 
sentence. 

After skimming the table of contents, Lily found a page with one paragraph 
about Carthage. 


Three quarters of an hour’s ride from Tunis is the place where Carthage 
stood. A strange fate has overtaken the ancient city. The vengeance of Rome 
was complete, no one stone was left in place upon another. The site was sown 
with salt. A pagan Roman city, a Christian Roman city, a Vandal city, and an 
Arab city have been built on the same site and have passed away. The 
archaeologists have not discovered with any certainty where a single one of 
the buildings of Punic Carthage stood. But beneath the many strata formed 
by the ruins of vanished civilizations they have come upon the graveyards of 
the ancient city. 


“Graveyards of the ancient city,” said Darrell. “Great. Grab your shovels, 


folks.” 

“T do not dig in graveyards,” said Lily. 

For some reason, reading that aloud made her very sad. Nothing lasted. 
Everything went away. Even great things ended. She passed the book to Becca. 

“Okay, but if Carthage was already a ruin when our friends went there in the 
sixteenth century,” Becca said, “why would they hide a precious key there?” 

“Exactly,” said Wade. “People rebuild over ruins and probably cart the really 
good stuff away and reuse it anyway.” 

“The book says the Arabs conquered it last,” said Sara, peeking over Becca’s 
shoulder. “Maybe that’s a clue. The ruined columns in the drawing might signify 
Carthage after it fell. And trees mean growth.” 

“Good,” said Darrell. 

“The year,” said Wade. “Hijri 84, or 84 Hijri. When is that, Bingo?” 

“T say, this is fun!” he said. “If I remember correctly, year one of the Hijra is 
the first year of the Islamic calendar. It’s somewhere around our year 622. So 
add eighty-four to that and you get 706 or so. Ballpark, anyway. Hold on! It’s 
coming back to me now. According to whom you read, Carthage was destroyed 
by the Muslims anywhere from 698 to 703 or so. Your drawing could very well 
be about the fall of Carthage!” 

While the others started debating that, Lily realized that she had was zoning 
out. She needed a break from head games. There was no service for the brand- 
new tablet Silva had picked up for her, it was only half charged anyway, and she 
didn’t want to risk having to answer—or ignore—a call from her mother on 
either the tablet or her phone, so she didn’t bother firing either of them up. 
Instead, she glanced out the rattling window next to her. 

The sun was bearing down on them, making the plane hotter with every mile. 
Still there was something soothing about the engine’s rumbling around her, and 
once she let go of the possibility of talking with her parents, she found that 
flying a few dozen feet over the desert, skimming the grassy plains, then the 
dunes, was more freeing than anything she’d experienced before. 

While the others kept up their humming conversation about Carthage, Lily 
wished she could just dip her hand out the window and skim the sand as if it 
were water outside a canoe. Just watching the ground flash by, her whole body 
throbbing to the grind of the primitive engine through her bucket, she’d never 
been so happy to be disconnected from the rest of the world. Being as far away 
as she could possibly be from the situation back home made her chest flutter, 
then pound with excitement. She dismissed her life, all of it, every bit, for this. 


Just this. 

This was living: feeling the world move by, much more slowly than she had 
ever thought it could from a plane, riding the sand at a height of fifty or sixty 
feet, sweeping past the foothills of a range of mountains arcing to the north. The 
anger and the fighting and the emptiness had gone. 

“What are those called?” asked Darrell. “Those mountains up there.” 

“Those are the tail end of the Atlas Mountains, the ones that started all the 
way back in Casablanca, though we’re nearly in Algeria now,” said Bingo. “You 
know Atlas, the sorry chap who was cursed to tote the world around on his back? 
Well, those mountains are his backbone. They have marble quarries in there like 
you wouldn’t believe. Black marble and yellow marble. Famous the world over, 
as they say.” 

“Marble,” said Wade softly, turning around to face the others. “Columns are 
made of marble.” He nudged Darrell aside, pinning himself between Becca and 
Lily. “Let’s say the drawing shows Carthage after the battle in 703. What 
happens to ruins? Trees don’t grow out of them, do they?” 

“There are places so ancient that the stones and the trees become twined 
together,” said Sara. “Like at old temples in Cambodia. Other places, too.” 

“Good, good,” Wade said. “Anybody know what kind of tree this is?” 

“A tree tree,” said Darrell. “With a sun growing in it.” 

Keeping one hand on the controls, Bingo turned nearly completely around to 
examine Becca’s drawing. “That there’s an olive tree,” he said. “Sol is Latin, of 
course, for sun.” 

Wade chewed his lip, then shook his head. “So how about this? The ruined 
city becomes like a quarry. I mean, we do this in Texas and everywhere. People 
reuse stuff all the time. Well, if Carthage was such a great city, it must have had 
great stuff. Marble columns and all. What if this picture means that we should be 
searching for what grew out of Carthage?” 

Becca turned to him. “I like that. Maybe what we’re looking for is a place 
that used the ruins of Carthage. A place that has something to do with an olive 
tree and a sun. And the outline. Bingo, what does the crescent moon on top 
mean?” 

He glanced back at it. “Well, anything Arabic or Ottoman, I suppose. But the 
shape of the outline is like a doorway. A mosque, maybe?” 

Wade was getting antsy now. “So after Carthage was destroyed in 703 or 
whenever, the stones were used to build something. Maybe a mosque. And if it is 
a mosque, the olive tree and the sun are the clues to tell us which one.” 


They all sat there. No one seemed to have any more to add. 

Not bad, thought Lily. “It could use some fine-tuning. We’ll get there. In the 
meantime, let’s just look. It’s beautiful out there.” 

“Tt’s why I stayed,” said Bingo. “I love the desert. Well, that and Gussie and 
Pinky, of course. Love Pinky.” 

“T think he loves you, too,” said Sara. 

Bingo dipped even lower over the dunes. “And we all love all of this.” 

Gazing at the rolling sand, Lily thought of where their journey was taking 
her, farther from her home than ever before. Especially now that her home was a 
question mark. She knew, she just knew, that there would be a message waiting 
for her the instant she turned on her phone. Lily, please call! We have to talk! She 
didn’t want to talk. Not now. Not yet. She was too busy being herself. In this 
otherworldly place, doing strange and wonderful and dangerous things, she was 
becoming someone new, and that was what she really needed now. 

Finally, as the distance between her and them grew and grew, Lily wondered 
if she’d ever see her parents together again and what it would mean if she never 
did. 

It was a question she couldn’t answer. She didn’t want to. All she wanted 
was to watch the dunes roll on and on. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


Central Italy 
June 6 
Early evening 


Å fter waiting most of the day for Paul Ferrere, who was unavoidably detained 


in Paris, Roald and Terence made the decision to head to the immense facility at 
Gran Sasso without him. The both hoped it wasn’t a dumb move, but after yet 
another call from Dr. Petrescu, there seemed little choice. 

Seven miles outside the underground laboratory, Terence pulled their rental 
car up to the first of several checkpoints. Four security guards came out of a pair 
of roadside buildings. 

One said, “Please shut off the engine and leave the keys inside.” 

“We will park it for you,” said another. “You will take an official car inside.” 

Roald shared a look with Terence. “All right,” he said. 

A few minutes later, a gray car appeared. A short middle-aged man got out of 
the rear and put on a large, nervous smile. “Dr. Roald Kaplan! And friend?” He 
extended his hand. “Pleased to meet you both.” 

Roald tried to read the man’s face, but he couldn’t tell much. Dr. Petrescu 
seemed to be trying too hard to smile, but it was difficult to tell for sure. 

“We must enter, but first security photographs, yes?” the man said. “In the 


hut.” He briskly led the way inside one of the checkpoint buildings, where both 
Roald and Terence stood for individual and joint photographs. 

“Perfect, perfect,” said Dr. Petrescu. “And now, we enter.” 

The man was pleasant enough, but something was off. Roald didn’t like the 
feeling. “Doctor, your phone calls—” 

“Not now,” he said, narrowing his eyes. “Please. The car.” 

A uniformed driver drove all three of them into an immense complex of 
buildings at the foot of the large forested mountain. There they entered a steel 
doorway, which closed behind them, and drove another twenty minutes, coiling 
downward, until they arrived at a subterranean parking garage. 

“This way, gentlemen.” Dr. Petrescu used a card-access terminal and took 
them into an elevator, pushed a sequence of numbers, and had his handprint 
scanned. They descended several floors below the garage and exited into a long 
hallway. 

Roald felt his senses go on alert. He made a note of everything, aware that 
Terence was doing the same. The walls of the hallway were brushed aluminum, 
the lighting recessed, the carpet beneath their feet dense and noise-suppressing. 
Roald shot a look at Terence. His friend’s face was grim. 

Dr. Petrescu’s office was large, with a wide interior window overlooking a 
very large laboratory below. It was like something out of a James Bond film—a 
pristine lab bustling with activity—except that in this case, instead of a villain 
out for world domination, their host was a highly respected nuclear specialist. 

Something was definitely off. 

Roald’s senses tingled as they did when he felt the presence of one of the 
Order’s agents. The Order wasn’t there, at least not visibly, but something of 
Galina’s presence seemed to assert itself, and it worried him. 

“You will see that we are nearly ready,” Dr. Petrescu said. “Some five of 
your colleagues are only hours away. Beyond them, I am awaiting only three 
nuclear physicists who had to alter their plans, you see.” 

Dr. Petrescu looked around his office in a distracted manner. 

“Doctor, please. Is everything all right?” Roald asked. 

“Oh?” He turned to him as if he had just realized there were people in the 
room with him. “Oh, yes. Of course. Certainly. It’s just that . . .” He trailed off 
and didn’t finish, his fingers drumming the armrest of his chair. 

He’s waiting for something, Roald realized. Or someone. 

“Dr. Petrescu,” Terence said, picking up on the same feeling, “you seem 
distracted. Are you in trouble? Or not trouble, but, perhaps, danger? Is there 


something we can help you with?” 

“I...” Petrescu tapped a gold letter opener on the rim of his coffee cup, 
seemingly unable to make his fingers do anything else. “Let me put it this way. 
Galina Krause. The young woman with the eyes? You know her, certainly you 
do. That is why I asked you here. Well, she knew about my little meeting.” 

“Wait. Are you saying you’ve seen her?” Roald asked. 

“That is why I changed the time and place! And still I fear I will not be able 
to tell you all I have discovered. Temporal disturbances that cannot be reversed! 
Already perhaps it is too late.” 

“Tell us,” Roald said. “Dr. Petrescu, you must.” 

“How did Galina Krause know about my meeting? I have no idea.” 

“T don’t like it,” said Terence. “We’re not equipped for this, Roald.” 

“There is something the woman is trying to do,” Dr. Petrescu said, setting the 
letter opener down. “Something terrible will happen. A disaster. A flood. She 
spoke of a flood. I hope we are safe here. But this is why I changed the place and 
time of the meeting. She was going to push her way in. I have fooled her, but I 
don’t know for how long.” 

A flood? It sounded like the disasters Copernicus had told Becca about in 
London. “Can you be more specific, Doctor?” Roald asked. “I’m more 
sympathetic than you might guess. I know a lot about Galina. I’ve seen her 
power and the evil she’s capable of.” 

“Dr. Petrescu, has Galina actually threatened you?” said Terence. “We can go 
to the authorities.” 

“Me? I care not for myself.” Dr. Petrescu shook his head firmly. “We cannot 
risk angering her. No. I have arranged with a private security firm for our 
protection. We may not need it, perhaps, but there you are. The firm is said to be 
very fine. They have sometimes worked with the Vatican.” His expression was a 
mixture of fear and desperation. “Perhaps you had better follow me to your 
rooms, Dr. Kaplan, Mr. Ackroyd. While we await the others to arrive.” 

As they followed Dr. Petrescu from the office, Roald saw Terence slide the 
letter opener from the desktop and slip it sideways into the lining of his coat. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


cc , 
Where are we now?” Becca asked. “The sand is so red.” 


It was solidly afternoon, and the sky was a cloudless dome of white heat. The 
desert had changed color, darkening over the last hour. 

“Ah, deep in Algeria now,” said Bingo. “Red sand is one of the peculiarities 
of the Algerian desert. And now”—he pushed the control stick forward, and the 
nose of the Flitfire dipped—“it’s time to refuel.” 

Becca clung to the struts framing the inside of the fuselage. The plane 
banked gently over a flat stretch of sand. Approaching below was a collection of 
little shelters made of tin. Two or three battered cars stood in haphazard relation 
to one another. Bingo identified a large fuel pump near a vintage gray plane that 
was parked outside one of the buildings. 

“That old Spartan down there may have just arrived for fueling, too,” he said. 
“You can still see the imprint of its tires in the sand.” 

Their landing was rough. The tracks that rutted the flatness of the ground 
were by no means a proper airstrip. The plane nearly tipped over twice on its 
way to a standstill. The boys seemed to love it, while Lily grumbled to herself. 

Becca glanced over her shoulder. Sara sat in her makeshift seat, gripping the 
sides to keep from falling forward. She gave Becca a tight-lipped grin. “I’ll be 
okay. Once we’re on solid ground.” 

Sara was putting up a good front, but Becca saw the worry about Roald 
etching her features. During the flight she’d tried several times to contact him, 


and the uncertainty of no reply was taking its toll on her. Becca knew Wade felt 
the same. They all felt it. 

“A half hour to get topped up, people,” said Bingo. “Then we’re off again.” 

Attached to the largest building, which seemed a hangar of sorts, was a low 
structure, tilted away from the roadside, with a broad awning supported by two 
stacks of crates. When they hopped out of the plane, the breeze blew at them like 
a constant hot exhaust, a wall of white sand-filled air. The low structure provided 
shade, but the moment they entered it they realized that the corrugated tin roof 
acted like a pot lid. It was stifling inside. 

The place was empty except for a stick of a man behind a café counter, and 
two men in crumpled suits made of linen that had once been white. They sat at a 
small round table in the back of the room, a bottle of something brown on their 
table, surrounded by tiny glasses. 

The smell of the café was wretched. 

Becca felt the acidic contents of her stomach rising up her throat, burning it. 
She only kept herself from vomiting by pinching her nose tight and breathing 
through her mouth. 

A tinny melody just shy of complete static surged in and out of a radio 
powered by an electric cord dangling from the ceiling fan. The fan rotated as 
slowly as possible. 

“T say, chaps, need to fuel up my Piper,” Bingo said to anyone listening. “Is 
Freddy still around these parts? We’re rather in a rush.” 

“And water?” asked Darrell. “Do you have water?” 

The man behind the counter, who hadn’t moved except to watch them 
stumble in, opened his mouth as slowly as possible. “Freddy gone. Water, twenty 
dollar.” 

“Seriously?” Becca snapped. “We’re dying here. Twenty dollars?” 

The man shrugged. “Twenty-five.” 

There came a chuckle from the back of the room. The far larger of the two 
men fanned his wet face with a grimy straw fedora. He set it back on his head for 
a moment, then removed it to fan some more. He had a face completely without 
wrinkles—boylike, thought Becca—and she guessed that Lily, if she hadn’t been 
so quiet for the last hour, would give him the name Bigboy, so that’s what she 
called him in her head. 

“Some vater for our guests, Prince Ali,” Bigboy said unpleasantly in a 
Northern European accent that Becca guessed might be Dutch. “Put it on the 
company tab, along with the petrol for our Spartan out there. Chop-chop.” 


It was insulting and racist, thought Becca. Bigboy was like a throwback to a 
nasty old movie about linen-suited jerks in Africa. The man behind the counter 
shrugged and produced a plastic jug of warm water. Darrell took a cup of it to 
his mother, while Bingo went with the counter man outside to supervise the 
refueling of their plane. 

“Thinks are different here,” Bigboy said, without explaining what he meant. 
He seemed of indeterminate age. His skin was pink and very smooth with a hint 
of fuzz above his upper lip. His suit consisted of yards and yards of fabric. 

Wade turned away from them and whispered to Becca from the corner of his 
mouth. “Do you think, I mean, that they were waiting for us?” 

Becca frowned. “Except who knew we’d be landing here?” 

“They always know,” Darrell said under his breath. “She always knows.” 

Which was normally true. But here in the middle of the Algerian desert? Was 
it really possible that they’d known of their arrival, had flown here to be on-site 
when they arrived? Even Galina wasn’t that clever. 

The man with Bigboy was his complete opposite: a slender, almost two- 
dimensional guy with no waist or chest or shape at all, but whose face was 
stubbly and brown and as long as a sad mask at a theater. He wore a pair of 
goggles pushed up on his tall, sloping forehead. His mouth remained open the 
whole time, as if he were singing, “Ohhhhh.” 

He was Fish. 

Bigboy rose nimbly from his chair—weightlessly, Becca thought—and wove 
between the tables over to them, while Fish just leaned up against the wall, 
picking his teeth with what appeared to be a needle. 

“Hello, my frents,” Bigboy said to them. “I say to myself, it is odd to espy 
such a grouping as yourselves in the desert, is it not? Then I realize. Of course! 
You are the Kepelens, yes? You are. You would like to esk me how I know? I 
will tell you how I know. My name is Hendriks. Dutch, yes? Dutch, of course. 
My colleague here is Emil. You will never guess what.” 

“Guess what?” asked Darrell. 

Bigboy laughed. “Emil is Polish! Just like your Magister Copernicus!” 

The room went silent, except for the radio’s crackling static. 

“Your expressions tell me you are the Kepelens! Emil, we were correct.” 

Fish spoke. “We were.” 

“You’re with Drangheta?” said Sara. “Or the Teutonic Order?” 

“This name Drangheta we do not know,” Bigboy said with a wide grin that 
produced no wrinkles in his face. “But yes, Emil and I are knights of ze Teutonic 


Order. Naturally, we will kill you ze moment you try to exit outside zis café.” 

Becca looked at Wade and Darrell, then at Bigboy. “Really?” she said. “You 
just come right out and say it? That you’re a killer with the Order?” 

Emil paused from picking his teeth. “It is too hot for banter.” 

“Ha! Ha!” Bigboy said, his brow pouring sweat into his eyes, which he 
wiped almost constantly with a splotchy brown handkerchief. “My colleague 
spiks the truth. It is too hot to beat round bushes. Beating round anything is très 
exhausting. So let us just come out and say it. We all relax sooner when you are 
dead.” 

“Not us so much,” Darrell grumbled. Becca saw his eyes searching every 
inch of the café. Probably to find something to throw at these two goons. 

“The genius of Galina Krause,” Bigboy said, “is that she alerted everyone in 
North Africa. Agents are strung from city to city along the entire Mediterranean. 
She knows the next relic is near. When you left Casablanca, we were notified. 
We were all notified. If you are not tracked, your plane was.” 

Lily laughed wickedly. “City to city, huh? So how did you rate this dump?” 

Bigboy’s fat grin died in an instant. “I could just kill you now—” 

“Hendriks,” said Emil. “Remember.” 

Bigboy growled to himself. “Ah, yes. The telephone.” He lumbered over to 
the counter and fished beneath it. He pulled up an old telephone and dialed it. 

Becca had an idea. It wasn’t much, and it depended on all of them picking up 
on it without her being able to tell them. There was no finger clue, so she made 
one up. She held up the index finger of her right hand, and drew a slithery line 
across her forehead. Snake, get it? She hoped they would. 

She moved slowly in front of the others, nudging Wade in the process. 

“T’m sure we can resolve this,” she said softly. “Your boss. . .” 

“Miss Galina,” said Emil, his eyes lighting up as he spat blood onto the floor 
near his feet. “What about her?” 

“We have something she wants. It’s in the plane.” 

“Becca,” said Sara. 

At that moment, the counter man reentered the saloon, leaving Bingo outside 
to finish the refueling by himself. 

Lily stood up. “Becca, what are you doing?” 

“It’s in a tin box under one of the seats,” Becca said. 

Wade raised his eyes to her. He’d understood, even if Lily hadn’t yet. “You 
can have it,” he said. “As long as you let us go free.” 

“You guys are crazy!” said Lily. “There’s the—” 


“Relic in the tin box,” Wade jumped in. “Yeah, we know. But we have to, 
Lily. To save ourselves.” 

Lily got it. She looked at all of them, one after the other, and pretended she 
was shocked at their betrayal. She put her head in her hands and began to fake- 
sob. “I can’t believe . . . the relic that we’ve been searching for . . . and we’re 
just giving it away!” 

“Becca, it’s too precious.” Sara was in on it now, too. “You can’t. We can’t.” 

“To delay your deaths, you will!” Bigboy said with a chuckle. “But it is true. 
The slightest pressure of the Teutonic Order gets results, does it not, Emil?” 

“Mmm,” Emil grunted. “It’s that Galina. She scares people.” 

“As do we, Emil. As do we.” 

“Let me get the box for you,” Darrell said. He stepped toward the door. 

“Ha!” Emil growled. “Nothing doing. You’ll alert your pilot. The little girl 
leads. I go with.” 

“While I,” added Bigboy, “hold the rest of the family hostage.” He removed 
a handgun, which, by the look of it, hadn’t been fired in years. “No moving. 
You, either, Aladdin.” He referred to the counter man with another insult. 

A few minutes later, Lily stumbled back into the room, followed by Fish, 
who held the dented tin box in both hands and said, “Guess what? They have a 
book open to a page about Carthage!” 

Bigboy beamed. “Galina, she will love us. Now, bring me the relic box!” 

“TIl open it for you,” said Sara, reaching for it. 

“Ha! Not!” said Bigboy. He pranced over to Emil, undid the latch, and lifted 
the lid. Corky hissed and sprang out of the box. Bigboy screamed. He clutched 
his face, and Emil lurched forward. Darrell pushed Fish at Wade, who kicked 
him behind the knees. Both men were now on the floor with Corky, screaming at 
the top of their lungs. 

Bingo rushed in. “Out!” he yelled, shooing the kids and Sara to the plane. 

They scrambled into the Flitfire, all of them, and Darrell spun the propeller. 
It caught the first time. He swung in through the cockpit door as the plane started 
to roll, and they sped down the airstrip, finally skimming the crests of the dunes 
in a zigzag pattern to evade any retribution. 

Wishful thinking. 

The distinctive pop-pop-pop of gunfire crackled in the air, and there was 
Bigboy holding his face with one hand while he fired at them like an angry brat. 

The engine sputtered. 

The old Flitfire dipped. 


The desert came rushing up at them. 





CHAPTER FORTY 


“Biast it all!” 


Bingo wrenched the stick back, but the plane lost altitude so fast, Lily’s 
empty stomach slid into her throat. 

“That baby-faced blighter hit our engine and our lovely fuel tank. Sorry, 
chaps and ladies. Yov’ll have to catch another sort of ride from here. Hold on!” 

The engine continued to sputter until it died out, then caught again, then 
sputtered. The sand Lily had found so exhilarating before was getting way too 
close. “Should we bail out or something?” 

“T’d pray or something,” said Bingo. “We’re fresh out of parachutes.” 

After a few miles, the Flitfire finally dipped too low to stay aloft. It bounced 
down onto a flat stretch of sand and grass, skidding roughly and nearly tipping 
over twice, but Bingo held it more or less steady until it jerked to a violent stop. 
The engine gasped out a puff of black smoke and died. 

They climbed out. Bingo inspected the engine and the fuselage, but the plane 
was essentially finished, because the tank was, as he said, “Swiss-cheesed!” 

“Bingo, can you tell where we are?” Sara asked, unfolding a map that had 
tumbled out from under her seat during landing. 

“Well,” said Bingo, looking in every direction, then at the map. “The desert, 
for sure. But to be more accurate, Pd say we’re .. . here!” He pointed to a large 


unmarked area between Casablanca and Tunis. “Which is to say, nowhere in 
particular, but we’re not back there with Babyboy and the Edge, and that’s 
progress!” 

“They have a plane,” said Darrell, “and are probably already on the way to 
Carthage.” 

“But they don’t need to see us. Help me drag the mesh over the plane,” said 
Bingo, climbing back into the cockpit. He tugged out a large folded tarpaulin 
that had the mottled look of desert camouflage. With all of them helping, and 
Darrell and Wade balanced on the wing, they were able to shroud the plane 
enough, Lily hoped, to obscure it from the air. 

“Do other planes land here?” asked Sara. 

Bingo consulted the map again, frowned and scratched his chin, and finally 
grinned. “By Jove! We’re actually in Tunisia, after all. Crashed, of course, but 
alive. I think I can get us out of this mess. Eventually.” He hauled himself back 
into the cockpit and cranked up the radio. He soon raised a signal from 
Médiouna. 

“Oh, I say, Pinky? We’ve encountered rather a spot of bad luck here. No, no, 
safe and sound. And not far from Tunis as it happens. But listen, can you send a 
car, a large toolbox, a new fuel tank, yourself and Gussie, and a snake rope to 
these coordinates?” 

He glanced at the map and gave the numbers to his friend. “Splendid! And 
ring up Jendouba for any old thing that rolls. Our passengers need to keep 
moving pronto. No hurry for me! Oh, and bring a pile of sandwiches and maybe 
a pistol or two, would you? There’s a good chap.” 

Bingo settled himself on the sand in the shade of the wing to wait. “I suggest 
you get out of the sun, too. There are birds, you know. They sniff folks in 
trouble.” 

Darrell snorted. “Let me guess. Egyptian vultures?” 

“You’re quite the naturalist, you are!” Bingo said, as they all crawled in 
under the net. “Yes. Big red birds. Rather like condors.” 

Even in the shade the heat was stifling and heavy. Lily closed her eyes, felt 
herself drifting off. For nearly two hours, she slept. They all did, apparently. It 
was finally deep afternoon when they woke up to the sound of a rumbling motor. 
An old fenderless, roofless Jeep bounced over the dunes toward them. Driving it 
was a woman in colorful scarves that flew behind her like a hundred banners. 
She wore a scarf draped tight over her face. 

“Oh, what luck! It’s Alula!” Bingo waved her down. “She’s a dear. Yov’ll be 


in old Carthage by whenever she gets you there. I’m sure of it!” 

Sara quickly negotiated a ride with Alula, who promised to drop them in 
Tunis, “in two hour, no less, maybe more.” 

“We really want to be there by nightfall,” said Darrell. 

“Certainly, maybe. Come!” 

They crammed into the Jeep, Sara in the passenger seat, the rest of them in 
various positions in the stripped backseat. Because the Jeep was open, and the 
sun still high, the heat was incredible, but Darrell noted that it was “dry heat, so 
we don’t sweat so much, except for maybe Wade because he’s got such a head 
start on the rest of us,” a remark that made no sense to any of them. 

They did need to drink as much as they could, and Alula had stocked plenty 
of water bottles for them. When a hot wind blew at them out of the northwest, 
she began to tell them about desert winds. Lily loved their romantic names. 

“Simoom is one,” Alula said musically. “There is also the harmattan, and the 
dry ghibli, and the sweet and salty imbat that comes mostly from the water. 
There is the solano, too...” 

The first hour came and went. They were quiet, exhausted. Lily ached all 
over. The attack at the villa, their chase through the medina, the terror at the 
desert café—they were wearing her down. But more than everything else was 
the persistent worry about the phone call she’d have to make but couldn’t bring 
herself to face. 

Whatever her parents said would change everything. 


To Becca, the terrain in Tunisia was so different from the dune-filled deserts in 
Algeria. Here there were waist-high grasses and weeds, wind-tossed flowers, and 
the remains of what looked like stalks of wheat. The landscape greened up the 
farther east and north they drove, reminding her of the olive tree in the drawing. 

She slid on the ocularia and tried to read more words on the silver page, but 
no matter how she arranged the lenses, the rest of the story was locked away. 

“These glasses are like a key, too,” she said. “Or many keys. There are so 
many combinations of the lenses, but only one that will unlock the next passage. 
Something in Tunis may tell us. I hope.” 

“Not long to Tunis,” said Alula. “One hour. No less.” 

Soon the land began to slope down to the sea, the day faded, the white sky 
turned blue and purple in the east, and the kids finally spotted the outskirts of the 
sprawling metropolis of Tunis. The giant Mediterranean beyond lay out to the 
horizon like a great flat darkness. 


They stopped to get gas, which Sara paid for. While they were waiting, 
Becca had one more idea and drew the diary from her bag. 

“Alula, excuse me, but would you have any idea what this means?” She 
opened to the page with the drawing of Carthage. “We know it says ‘Carthage,’ 
and that it’s probably about when the city was destroyed. But the olive tree? And 
the sun? Do you have any idea what it means?” 

The woman leaned her head over the picture. “Well, it is an olive tree. It’s 
growing out of a column. They say that all the marble from Carthage was used to 
build new things.” 

“T knew it!” said Wade. “That was my idea. But what did they build?” 

Alula shrugged. “Old things in Tunis. I don’t know. But look. I show you the 
word of column. Here.” She wrote it down in Becca’s notebook. “The word for 
sun is this. And olive is this.” 

Becca studied Alula’s fluid finger motions as she wrote the words in her 
notebook, although she realized that “wrote” was hardly the correct word for 
what she had done on the page. It was painting. “That’s beautiful. Thank you.” 

“T hope it helps,” the woman said. 

“Tt all helps,” said Sara. “Very much. If you can, would you please drop us 
off at the American embassy? Pll call my husband from there, and we can use 
their services to narrow our search even more.” 

Alula smiled. “It is but minutes away. No less.” Ten minutes later, she left 
them outside a gray building complex in a large fenced-off area. 

“Here. American embassy. I hope you find what you’re looking for.” 

“Thank you, so much,” Sara replied. 

“That is shukran jazeelan, in Arabic,” Alula said. “Thank you for an 
adventure!” 

Once they were inside the embassy—using their real passports for the first 
time in days—Sara placed a call to Roald while Becca and the others searched 
out the tiny library. Since the outline of the allegorical drawing led them to think 
that what they were looking for might be an old mosque, Becca asked the young 
man behind the counter for information. 

“As you can guess, we have several very old ones,” he said, setting them up 
at a computer. He unfolded a map of the city. It was printed in both English and 
Arabic. He circled the many mosques. Lily slid into the seat in front of the 
computer, Becca spread out the diary and her notebook, and Wade brought out 
his own notebook, with Darrell leaning over his shoulder. 

They began to work. 


“Out of the seventeen mosques,” Becca said, “two are modem, and eight 
others were built later than the fifteen hundreds. That leaves seven.” 


Seven mosques. 

Between yawns, Lily dug at the internet, following one link, finding nothing, 
backtracking, then moving forward again. She followed olive and olive tree, then 
allegorical drawings, which only made her crazy. From there, she jogged back 
and forth between Carthage and marble, until she found actual internet 
confirmation of what they had guessed. 

“A lot of building material from Carthage was brought to Tunis,” she said. 
“They built some of the oldest buildings built. Some of them are still standing.” 

“What about buildings from Hijri 84?” asked Darrell. 

“That’s a little harder to find,” she said. “It’s not like they have a list of the 
year a building was born. Built. Whatever. I’m so tired.” 

“T can take over, Lil, if you want,” Wade said. 

“Please,” she said. “I’d better call home.” 

She turned her phone on for the first time since Casablanca, wondering if it 
would ring the moment it powered up. It didn’t. But there were three text 
messages waiting for her. They were group texts, sent from two phones to all 
three of them. 

The first, from her mother, said, Please call, dear. Then her father texted, 
Good news. Finally, her mother added, We think it’s good news. 

She nearly dropped the phone, her hand was trembling so violently. The 
roller coaster of it made her want to scream. She drew a long slow breath and 
started to tap in her mother’s phone number. There was every reason to call 
home now—right now—and only one reason not to. She was afraid of what 
“good news” could possibly mean, and who it was good for. She glanced over at 
the others. They were all bent over books and maps, absorbed in deciphering the 
drawing. Darrell flicked his eyes over at her, then buried his head again. She 
drew another breath and blinked her eyes dry. She disabled her phone from 
accepting incoming calls—an easy hack, after all. She powered off the phone 
and went back to the others. 

“So, what did you find out?” 

Darrell grumbled. “Not much. If we’re right that the drawing refers to a 
mosque near Carthage, we still don’t know what the olive tree and the sun are 
supposed to mean.” 

“We’re going around and around, hoping to get closer, but not hitting on the 


critical clue,” Becca said, rubbing her eyes. “We need help. Human help.” 

“T have an idea,” Lily said. She slid Becca’s notebook off the table and 
marched over to the clerk’s desk. “Excuse me, we have this picture that we’re 
trying to figure out... .” 

He brightened as he looked at Becca’s rendition of the drawing. “Mostly I 
research passports and things. I rather like this.” He glanced at the drawing and 
spoke the same words Alula had, as he looked at the picture. Column and sun, 
and then he came to the olive tree. 

“The Arabic for olive,” he said, “is pronounced ‘zy-toon.’” 

Lily nodded. “Okay . . .” 

“<Zy-toon,’” he repeated, coming out from behind his desk. “Didn’t you see? 
The mosques I circled for you on the English map.” He led her back to their 
table, scanned the map, then tapped his finger on one of the circles he had 
drawn. “Al-Zaytuna Mosque,” he said. “The mosque of the olive tree. It is one of 
the oldest in Tunis. And yes, it was built with marble from Carthage. The guides 
always tell you so!” 

Becca jumped up from the table. “Thank you! Thank you!” 

Lily took a breath. She had to keep going to keep her mind off .. . the other 
thing. “Intelligence officer coming through,” she said, nudging Wade from the 
computer. Her fingers blurred over the keyboard; then she punched the Enter 
key. 

“Okay. Al-Zaytuna. Something, something . . . The marble of the columns 
and the arches and the main courtyard, as well as—ha!—a famous sundial, were 
built with marble from the ruins of Carthage.” She spun around in her chair and 
faced them, beaming a big smile. “The first Barbarossa key, the first key to 
Triangulum, is in this mosque. Copernicus and Barb Two hid it there. And that’s 
where we’re going right now!” 

“Yes! Good work, people!” Darrell hurried into the office to tell his mother. 
Lily and the others followed and found Sara sitting in the desk chair by the 
phone, staring at it. Her face was tense and tight. Her eyes were red. 

“Mom, what is it?” Darrell asked. 

Sara looked up at them. “It’s Roald. I couldn’t reach him for the longest time 
and kept trying. When I finally got him, he was breathless, as if he’d been 
running, or was running while I was talking to him. There were echoes. He was 
inside. In the underground lab, I guess. I asked him what was going on, what 
about the meeting, but he said the strangest thing. He said, ‘A flood. There’s 
going to be a flood.’ When I pressed him for more, the line went dead. I couldn’t 


reconnect. He was gone.” 
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CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


The relief Wade had felt at finding a real clue to where the first of the keys was 
—they’d had little but guesses so far—crashed and burned after Sara’s weird 
phone call with his father. 

His father. Running. His father, afraid. There’s going to be a flood. 

Wade felt he could easily spiral into some pretty dark thoughts. 

“Kids, we don’t know... ,” Sara began, then stopped. 

So she felt it too. This might be as bad as they imagined. A flood. 

Wade took a moment. He pressed himself to look at the call logically, not 
emotionally. Emotionally, he wanted to scream and hit something and get to 
Gran Sasso as soon as he could. Logically? Logically, there was next to nothing 
to go on. There’s going to be a flood. 

“What kind of flood?” he asked, a shiver running up his neck. “Where? 
How? You can’t predict floods, can you? Not like that. Is he talking about a 
flood there in Italy? The weather’s good there. And there are lakes near him, not 
oceans. Lakes don’t flood, not in good weather. So what, then? Galina can’t 
make a flood happen, can she? Seriously? How do you do that—” 

“Wade,” Sara said. “We don’t know.” 

“Uncle Roald’s great at codes,” said Becca. “Maybe it’s a code, a message.” 

“But he never talks to us in code. Not like that.” Wade was getting hot all 


over. He went back to the table, but the map no longer interested him. He always 
trusted his father to be careful, but if Galina was doing something . . . A flood? 

“Tt could be Drangheta,” Darrell said. “He was after Dad, too. Drangheta 
owns ships, remember. Ships, water, floods.” 

“Darrell,” said Lily. 

“Kids.” Sara held up her hands and stood up, and they went quiet. After 
almost a solid minute of watching her face, Wade saw her pull it together like 
she usually did, doing the parent thing, keeping her suspicions in check. “Let’s 
put our brains to it,” she said, not looking at anyone specific. “And be smart. 
Keep our worries on the side. A flood. So, okay. Something bad. We’re always 
ready to fit that into what’s going on. But we don’t know anything real yet. Just 
add this clue to the others and keep moving.” 

Then, still looking as if she could crumble if she let herself, she simply 
didn’t. She drew in a long breath and coolly arranged for a taxicab to drive them 
to the mosque. 

So. Okay. Keep our worries on the side. 

A somber ride later, through the slow, thick evening traffic, the harsh blaring 
of horns, and the over-revving of motors, they stood at the end of Rue Jamaa Ez 
Zitouna, looking up at the main entrance to the Zaytuna Mosque. 

It was a vast walled structure—“Over an acre,” Lily told them—surmounted 
by a tall, square minaret with a crescent at the top. Floodlights lit up the sides of 
the tower. The mosque bordered on Tunis’s medina, the now-familiar narrow- 
streeted old section of the city. 

“We want the courtyard inside,” said Darrell. “It’s called the sahn. That’s 
where the sundial is. We’ll have to search every inch of it for the key.” 

“Tf the mosque is still open,” said Becca. “Evening prayers are over now.” 

Wade liked that she knew stuff like that, but barely found any space in his 
own head to think of anything besides his father. 

They ascended the stone steps. Inside a tall arch, whose frame was very like 
the outline in the diary’s allegorical drawing, was an only slightly smaller pair of 
wooden doors. Sara tried one. The doors were unlocked. Together, the five of 
them entered under the main ornamental archway. The instant they set foot 
inside the walls and the doors slowly closed behind them, quiet descended over 
them like a heavy shawl. But it wasn’t a tense quiet. 

It was peaceful, and time slowed in that way it does when the noise of the 
world is shut away. Their own breathing and the sound of their footsteps were 
hushed in the dense darkness and the quiet of the stones. 


Of course, Wade thought. When you’re worried or afraid, you find a quiet 
place and pray. Protect my dad. Protect Terence, too. 

The vast open courtyard lay ahead, but no one entered it. 

“Now what?” whispered Darrell. 

Only a few seconds passed before a slender older man moved toward them 
out of the shadows to the left. He wore layered robes of different colors and a 
short, tight-fitting hat, and as he approached, the fabric of his garments floated 
around him. 

“My name is Abul-Qasim,” he said. 

His words, spoken deeply in perfect English, also seemed to float. 

“T’m one of the caretakers of the mosque. It’s late for visitors. Still, how can 
I help you?” 

Wade noticed what he took to be expensive jeweled stitching on the collar of 
the man’s robe, while his hat was old and frayed. His gray hair was short beneath 
its worn velvet seam. His beard was stubbly, also gray. 

The fabric shoes he wore—which Wade later learned were called babouches 
—were little more than rags with leather soles stitched to them. 

A boy trotted out of the shadows and stood by him. “My grandson, Karim.” 

Karim was around eleven or twelve years old, and his dress was a smaller 
version of his grandfather’s. He smiled at them. “Hi. You’re Americans?” 

Sara smiled back. “Yes. Please forgive us, but we’re looking for something. 
We believe it could be in your mosque. It would have been hidden here a very 
long time ago. In the sixteenth century.” 

The man raised his eyebrows. “In the sixteenth century we were here for 
hundreds of years already.” He smiled. “Tell me, and I’ll try to help.” 

Something about the man reminded Wade of Brother Semyon at the 
monastery of Saint Sergius in Russia, although the two men couldn’t have been 
more different. Semyon was young and tall; Abul-Qasim was older, grayer, 
shorter. But they both exuded, if that was the right word, the same aura of good 
feeling, of kindness, of trust. It was a feeling Wade sensed from their faces, the 
way they looked at him and the others, and from something about their eyes. The 
words holy men seemed a perfect way to describe both of them. 

Abul-Qasim was plainly someone you didn’t keep secrets from, and the 
others must have felt the same, because they told this man as much as they dared 
in as brief a way as they could. 

As he listened, he startled them by knowing some of the story. 

“The elder Barbarossa’s name was Baba Aruj. Yes, he was a buccaneer, but 


also a people’s hero in North Africa. As for finding an object secreted here, well, 
as you see our mosque is very large. Even if you go back five centuries, there are 
still a thousand places your object might have been hidden.” 

He stopped at the entrance to the giant prayer hall, a tall room of chandeliers 
and dozens of thick columns arranged in bays. On either side of the entrance to 
the room were empty racks. For shoes, Wade thought. He wondered whether 
they were supposed to remove their shoes now. 

“Can you show us what you have?” asked Karim. 

Becca slid Copernicus’s diary and her notebook from her bag. “There’s a 
passage in this diary that says that Nicolaus, and Baba Aruj’s younger brother, 
Heyreddin, hid three keys to something very precious. The first key is hidden in 
a place described by this drawing in my notebook. It’s an allegory.” 

Abul-Qasim studied the drawing, listening as Sara and the children told him 
how they came to believe the key was in the mosque, ending with the notion that 
the key was hidden in a sundial. 

“You’ve been clever,” he said. “I find allegorical art difficult, but I believe 
Pd have come to the same conclusion as you. The face of the sun in the olive 
tree would seem to indicate that our sundial is what you’re looking for.” 

But Abul-Qasim didn’t move from his position in the hallway, either to the 
prayer hall or the courtyard, and it was soon clear that while he was sympathetic, 
he couldn’t allow the tampering with and removal of any object from one of 
Islam’s holy places. 

Even when Sara explained the mission of the Guardians, their mission—“it’s 
vital that we find the object, and many lives could be at stake”—he shook his 
head. 

“T sympathize, of course. But I’m afraid it’s not possible.” 

“What if we can prove that the key actually belonged to Copernicus?” asked 
Wade. “I know some astronomy, and believe us when we say that what 
Copernicus was hiding with this key is really important. It was made for him and 
the Guardians, not really for Barbarossa or the Ottomans. And it was meant to be 
found ... by us.” 

Abul-Qasim tilted his head from one side to the other, his smile neither 
increasing nor fading. “The astronomer is certainly a hero to all people of 
science, no matter where they live. Even supposing you can show me—if you 
can prove to me—that Nicolaus Copernicus entered these walls, and that he hid 
something here to be found by the keepers of his memory, I would not be able to 
convince my fellow stewards of the mosque to allow you to leave with it. 


Certainly not in any reasonable time.” 

To Wade, Becca looked as if she were going to blow to pieces, and Sara 
didn’t look much different, but she put her hand on Becca’s arm, smiled grimly, 
and said, “We understand, of course, sir, and we thank you for listening to us.” 

“But, Sara, please . . . ,” Wade started, then paused. They had no right to 
mess around here. 

Even if Galina ripped the place to shreds looking for it, they themselves 
would not. The mosque was holy. A shrine and a place of worship. He’d felt it 
the minute they entered. Since he and his family weren’t Muslim, they had little 
right to be there at all. Wade felt Abul-Qasim would kindly shoo them out, case 
closed. 

Instead the man held up his hand as if he knew what Wade was thinking, and 
right then another, different tone entered the conversation. 

“T understand your desires,” he said. “And how strong, and perhaps, good, 
they may be. But you must realize that I have a very important . . . phone call.” 

Abul-Qasim then fixed his eyes on his grandson. He put his hands on the 
boy’s shoulders. “Karim, if you would be so kind as to show our visitors the 
way? I may be gone some minutes. On my important phone call. Ten minutes.” 

Then Abul-Qasim looked at Wade, his mother, and the others. “Perhaps even 
longer. It may be a long call. Now, please forgive my rudeness as I take my leave 
of you. Karim will show you the way. .. .” 

He slipped off his shoes, turned, and strode off quickly across the matted 
floor of the prayer hall. The room was dusky with candlelight. He was gone. 

“What just happened?” Darrell whispered. 

“You mentioned his name,” said Karim, smiling. 

“Barbarossa?” said Lily. 

Karim shook his head. “Copernicus. My grandfather is, or was, a scientist. 
He knows all about time and space and physics. He taught cosmology. Besides, 
you heard him. He asked me to ‘show you the way.’ Not the way out. Just ‘the 
way. We live in different cultures, but I’m pretty sure that means the same to 
both of us. Wink, wink. So. Let me show you the way . . . to the sundial!” 

“You are awesome!” said Wade. 

“Everything around here is. Come on.” 





CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


Wade and the others followed Karim, backtracking along the gallery to the 


main entrance. They passed through a pair of wooden doors set into a low wall 
and entered a large open courtyard—the sahn. 

The instant they did, a great flock of pigeons swept up from the stones and 
circled the floodlit minaret. 

“Like Saint Mark’s Square in Venice,” said Lily. 

“Yes!” said Karim. “Well, I’ve seen some movies of it.” 

The sun had dipped below the horizon, and the sky overhead was dark, a 
deep purple splashed with flickering stars, but waves of heat still rose up from 
the tiles as if the entire space were underwater. Some of the pigeons settled back 
on the stones. 

In the center of the yard three stone discs were set on low pediments some 
ten to twelve feet apart. A higher, rectangular column of stone on which four iron 
gnomons jutted up like blades stood in more or less equal distance from the 
discs. 

“Are there three sundials?” Lily asked. 

“No, no,” said Karim. “The three pediments are openings to wells. During 
prayer times, when the courtyard is full of people in the middle of the day, it gets 
very hot. So, there is water. This sundial, however, is far older. My grandfather 
knows his astronomy. He taught me a lot. Show me what you have.” 

Becca took the mirrored spectacles out of their case, adjusted them, and read 


the passage in the diary, translating it to him. 

Karim frowned. “So, you’re really looking for a number. The letters you read 
at the end. LdV? I wonder if this is a clue also.” 

“It stands for Leonardo da Vinci,” Darrell said. 

“But could LDV also be a Roman numeral?” asked Becca. 

Karim shook his head. “The letters, yes, but not in that order. The proper way 
to say it is DLV, which equals five hundred fifty-five. A number that does not 
occur on any of these sundials.” 

“Five hundred fifty-five.” Lily looked directly at Becca. “Five-five-five.” 

“Tt could be right,” said Becca. 

They checked the number five on the sundial, but there was nothing to make 
it seem as if something was hidden there. 

“Maybe he means to add them?” asked Lily. “Fifteen?” 

“Possibly.” Karim asked to see the drawing again. He pointed to the word Sol 
beneath the face on the olive tree. “Did Copernicus write this word?” 

“Tt’s not his handwriting,” said Becca. “I’m guessing that since most of the 
words are Arabic, they were written by the younger Barbarossa brother, 
Heyreddin. We call him Barb Two. They were both very old at the time, and 
Copernicus was ill. He died just weeks later.” 

Karim smiled. “That’s it, then. Sol is the answer.” 

“Sol is Latin for ‘sun,’” said Sara. 

“Of course it is,” the boy said. “But if this is Heyreddin’s handwriting, the 
clue is not in Latin, although the letters are. He was an Ottoman and a Turk. It is 
Turkish. Sol means something quite different in Turkish, the language that Barb 
Two knew best.” 

He folded his arms across his chest and kept smiling. 

“Uh... Karim?” said Darrell. “Are you going to tell us?” 

“Sol means ‘left’!” he said. “Your clue means to search the left of the 
sundial!” 

They stood in front of the sundial and went over every inch of the left side, 
particularly the leftmost of the four gnomons, but they could find nothing there. 

“What did we get wrong?” said Wade. 

“What if... ,” Lily began, “what if the five-five-five has to do with the time 
of day? Five o’clock, ten o’clock, and maybe fifteen hundred hours, three 
o’clock in the afternoon. I don’t know... .” 

Karim smiled. “Yes, yes! Where would the left gnomon point at those times 
of day? Let’s try.” He ran his fingers along the outer edge of the sundial and 


suddenly stopped at the tile marking the five o’clock position. It sank below the 
surface of the sundial. “Oh, yes!” The same thing happened at the ten o’clock 
position, and again at three. 

The moment the last tile sank, they heard the sound of stone sliding against 
stone on the left side of the sundial near the base. A portion of the column had 
slid outward. 

Darrell laughed. “You found it!” 

“See what it is!” said Karim. “Miss Sara, please.” 

Sara knelt and drew out the stone. Behind it lay a slim box of marble 
approximately two inches wide and six inches long. It had two small openings, 
one at either end, which appeared to be finger holes, allowing the marble piece 
to be lifted out. 

Wade’s heart was thumping. “The first key is in there.” 

“We hope,” said Becca. 

“Karim?” said Sara. “I think it’s most proper for you to do this.” 

He beamed at them. “Thank you for the honor.” He inserted his small fingers 
into the holes and pulled up on the lid. 

Inside, fixed tightly within the walls of a shallow indentation, was a large 
key, nearly six inches long and made of rough, thickly cast iron. 

The entire surface of the key was engraved with interlocking loops and 
delicate swirls of ornamentation. They were the marks of a key made by da 
Vinci. 

The shaft was more or less plain, even rugged, and the bit—the part that fit 
into the lock—was thickly made, with a complex arrangement of angled parts. 
But it was the bow of the key, the part you gripped when you turned it, that was 
the most amazing and intricate. Wade took a photograph and enlarged it on his 
phone. 

The face of the bow was wide, perhaps two inches across and a quarter-inch 
thick, and it was incised with numbers all around the perimeter, in the manner of 
a clock. There was an Arabic word scratched into the center. The back of the 
bow was coated in silver. 
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“The numbers around the edge are wrong,” said Darrell. “There are two 
twelves.” 

“Karim, what does the word on the key mean?” Sara asked. 

He studied it, pronounced it silently with his lips, then asked for something 
to trace it on. Wade gave him his notebook. Finally, Karim said it aloud. It 
sounded like “ascent.” 

“I would translate it as ‘azimuth,’” Karim said. “It’s the direction between 
one point and another. Wade, you know astronomy, so you know azimuth, yes?” 

He nodded. “Not well. I have to refresh my memory, but I think it’s the 
degree of an angle from a vertical line, isn’t it? The way to measure the position 
of stars?” 

“Yes, but it’s also used in navigation. Seafarers used azimuths to keep on 
course. There are three hundred sixty degrees in a circle, with zero and one 
hundred eighty as the north and south poles. The numbers on this key would 
seem to give you a direction. Not a distance, but a direction.” 

“So the total of all the numbers should give us the degree, right?” asked 
Darrell. 


“Already got it,” said Lily. “The numbers from one to ten, with two twelves 
and no eleven, equal seventy-nine. So what is seventy-nine degrees from here?” 

“I have to find true north first,” said Wade. 

“What’s this line?” asked Becca, pointing to a straight line of stones that ran 
from one side of the courtyard to the other. “Is it north?” 

Karim shook his head. “No, no. That is our gibla. You see the cupola in that 
wall? That is the entrance to the prayer hall. Against the back of that is our qibla 
wall. It is the direction to Mecca in Saudi Arabia. We pray facing Mecca. It is 
one hundred twelve degrees from true north.” 

“Which is that way,” said Wade, lining up his phone’s compass. “Seventy- 
nine degrees would point somewhere east-northeast of here.” 

“You'll need a map and a calculator,” Karim said, “but it could be 
somewhere like Istanbul. On the other side of the Mediterranean. In Turkey.” 

“Which makes sense,” said Becca. “Heyreddin lived there later in life, and 
he probably started from there when he took the journey with Copernicus. 
Sara?” 

Sara drew a long breath. It was plain to Wade that she was worried about the 
next leg of the journey without his father. “Istanbul . . .” 

Abul-Qasim raced into the courtyard, his robes flying. The pigeons fluttered 
off again. “You must leave! They have found you. Don’t ask me how. There is 
an exit to the streets in the medina.” 

“Who is it?” said Sara, as they rushed across the courtyard to the far side. 

“A large man, and his slender companion who looks like a—” 

“Fish!” said Becca. “It’s Bigboy and Fish!” 

“Are you serious?” said Lily. “They must have tracked our new phones. 
They flew their plane after us. It’s the only way they could have found us so 
soon! Hide the key!” 

Darrell pushed it deep in his pocket and ran for the exit. 

A shot boomed across the courtyard, and the pigeons swept up again, a wall 
of wings and feathers. The fat man from the desert rushed under the qibla 
colonnade toward them, waving his pistol like a madman. “Shtop right there!” 
Fish was racing around the other side. He had a long dagger gripped in his hand 
and held it out straight like a sword. Abul-Qasim swept his arms around Karim 
and pulled him back behind him. 

Bigboy’s next shot struck the stones near Wade. He jumped out of the way, 
lost his balance. When he fell, his phone crashed out of his hand to the ground 
and clattered across the stones out of reach. Darrell was suddenly there, pulling 


him away before he could crawl for it. 

“The photo! The photo of the key is on there—” 

“Doesn’t matter,” said Darrell, as bullets crackled over his head. “You do.” 

Karim tore out of his grandfather’s grasp and sprinted across the courtyard. 
He scooped up the phone, ran between the columns toward the prayer hall, but 
Fish bolted after him like a rocket and wrenched the phone from him. Abul- 
Qasim leaped across the stones toward his grandson, but Bigboy twirled around 
and grabbed him with one hand and pressed his gun into his ribs. Abul-Qasim 
yelled over his shoulder, “Go! Go!” 

Wade wanted to rush to their aid, but Darrell wouldn’t let him into the line of 
fire. He yanked Wade’s arm until it felt as if it were going to fall off, and they 
were out, racing under the colonnade and down the steps into the bustling street. 





CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


Night had fallen heavy, fast, and hard. 


Lily powered down the street ahead of Sara and Becca, with Darrell and 
Wade right behind. She hated being breathless, shaken, afraid because of Galina 
and her assassins. The crazy woman would find them wherever they went. As 
soon as Lily and the others woke up in the morning, Galina’s knife was already 
at their throats. 

Sara waved down a taxi, and they threw themselves in. “Airport! Please. 
Fast!” 

“Oui, oui!” the driver said, jamming the engine into gear and flying off into 
the traffic of a wide boulevard. 

“Those creeps are minutes behind us. We need a map of the Mediterranean,” 
Becca said, almost choking on her breath. “Double-check if we’re really going to 
Istanbul.” 

“And I know the phones are compromised, but I need one for a second,” 
Wade grumbled. “I have to determine an azimuth. Once I find north, or zero 
degrees, we’ll know where the angle of seventy-nine degrees actually points to.” 

Lily brought up a map on her tablet, but Sara shook her head. “No. A map of 
the Ottoman Empire is what we need. The world in 1543, the year of Nicolaus 


and Heyreddin’s journey to hide the keys.” 

Lily shook off a shiver and tapped her fingers ferociously on the tablet’s 
screen. “The closest I can do is 1580. Wade, here.” 

“Thanks,” he said. 

On the screen was the familiar Mediterranean region, outlining the usual 
countries, but highlighting the extent of the Ottoman Empire in North Africa, the 
Middle East, and Europe at the height of the empire’s dominance. 

Using the compass direction in the map’s legend, and from a starting point of 
Tunis, Wade traced the azimuth of seventy-nine degrees from true north. “It 
could be in Greece,” he said, “but the city it points to directly is what Karim 
said: Istanbul, Turkey.” 

“They were hiding the keys in Ottoman locations,” said Becca. 

“And right where I pointed Bigboy and Fish,” he groaned. “Because of the 
stupid, stupid, stupid photo I took and practically gave to them, they’ll discover 
the location of the second key and tell Galina, and they’|I all get there before us, 
and snatch it up, and we’|l be left with nothing!” 


Darrell held the key tightly in his hands, trying to close his ears against the rush 
of noise and danger and open them to what Wade was saying, but something else 
was going on. The key was going on. It was going on his fingers. 

“My fingers are turning silver. What is this stuff? Paint? Ink? Whatever it is, 
it’s coming off on my hands. There’s a triangle on the back of this key. Becca—” 

“Becca, the glasses, hurry,” whispered Sara, with an eye on the driver to 
make sure he wasn’t looking. “Maybe there’s something to read.” 

“Before Darrell smudges it to oblivion,” said Lily, taking a picture of the 
back of the key and enlarging it. The numbers inside the triangle were three, six, 
and four. 

Becca adjusted the ocularia and, holding her head down, slipped them on. 
She blew the crumbs of silver ink away. 

“More Arabic. How are we .. .” She quickly traced the characters as 
accurately as she could in her notebook and leaned over the backseat to the 
driver. “Excuse me, sir? Can you read this?” She held the notebook out to him. 

The driver slowed the cab, glanced at it. “Is two words,” he said. “It says 
‘from qibla.’ You know what is qibla?” 

“We do!” said Sara. “Kids, do you know what this means?” 

“Not exactly,” said Becca. 

“That it’s not seventy-nine degrees from true north,” she said. “It’s seventy- 


nine degrees from a hundred and twelve degrees. It’s not Istanbul at all. Wade—” 

“That’s . . . thirty-three degrees from north,” he said. Using the phone’s 
compass again to estimate the direction on the map on Lily’s tablet, he traced his 
finger along a much narrower angle, northeast from Tunis, across the 
Mediterranean. 

“Tt’s not Italy,” said Becca. “The Ottoman Empire didn’t extend to Italy.” 

A line drawn at exactly thirty-three degrees clockwise from north of al- 
Zaytuna mosque in Tunis pointed directly to one great European city. 

“Budapest?” said Lily. “The Ottomans really went all the way up to 
Hungary? Is there anything left there from the Ottoman days?” 

“Hey,” said Darrell. “Instead of Turkey, it’s Hungary? Am I the only one 
thinking of food right now?” 

“Voici l’aéroport!” barked the driver, pulling up to the departure terminal. 

After paying and dragging everyone out, Sara took over the tablet from Wade 
and scoured the internet even as the rest of them cased the outside of the 
terminal, then they quickly entered the building. 

“Some things are still around from the sixteenth century,” she said, one eye 
on the crush of people inside. “And that’s where we’ll have to start looking. 
Becca, can you read the next silver passage in the diary? You have the numbers.” 

“As soon as my head stops spinning,” Becca said. “But Wade, you know, it 
turned out all right anyway. You only took a picture of the front of the key. 
Bigboy and Fish—and Galina—will think the second key is in Istanbul. We’re 
pulling away. We’ll find the relic!” 

Wade grumbled under his breath as they headed to the ticket counter. 
“Thanks, but it was still a dumb move. And Galina’s smart. She’ll figure it out. 
She always does. She’s only a half step behind us.” 

The next available flight to Budapest was on Air France the following 
morning. So they stayed under false names at one of the airport hotels. After a 
two-hour stopover in Paris, their jet would arrive at Budapest Ferenc Liszt 
International Airport by late afternoon of the next day, Saturday, June seventh. 

Budapest. 

Where they hoped to find the second Barbarossa key. 





CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


Ebner found Galina standing alone, head bowed, under a partially crumbled 


archway on the fringes of ancient Carthage. Harsh spotlights on the ruins of the 
old Punic, Roman, Vandal, and Arabic city put her in shadow. So ghostly. So 
thin. 

“Galina? Miss Krause?” 

Five minutes before, she had ordered the driver to stop the car on the way to 
the airport and had frantically bolted out. Now he understood why. As he drew 
nearer, he smelled the odor of sickness. She lifted her head slowly, cupped a 
hand to her mouth, then threw her head back. And that was a motion he knew all 
too well. Pills. Medication. No, her last treatment had been far from successful. 
His mind wandered briefly to Olsztyn, when she had fainted into his arms. 

“Speak,” she said softly. 

“Alas, we believe the Kaplans have already left Tunis by air. Our people are 
scouring the airline ticket databases as we speak and will soon know where they 
are flying to. In the meantime, our agents have arrived.” He glanced back. The 
insanely odd pair was waiting by their car. “They have something for you.” 

She turned, steadied herself on her feet, and looked out on the night, the pale 
spotlights, the dead culture. She held up her hand. 

“Ebner, it took me far too long to understand what the serpent was trying to 


tell me.” She pulled strands of her long dark hair one by one from her face. 
“Serpens was not pointing me toward the relic. The relic is not in several 
different places. The clues to the relic are. I predict we shall travel three or four 
times before we find the relic’s true location.” 

“Precisely,” he said. “This is why our agents are anxious to see you.” 

Ebner turned his face and prepared himself to view once more the 
overweight baby of a man who was on their payroll and who slid uncannily over 
the ancient stones like a dancer. Following the baby was a man of two 
dimensions, next to whom Ebner felt overweight. 

The fat one—yes, let us say it outright—slid his massive paw into a pocket 
of his grimy suit coat and withdrew a battered cell phone. 

“Tt belongs to one of the Kepelen boys, Wade,” he said, then added with a 
smirk, “We wrestled it from Ali Baba’s grandson.” 

Galina swung around and slapped him across the face. “You’re a racist and a 
fool, you fat man! You should have followed the Kaplan family.” 

“Tt has a photo of a key!” said the other man, Emil. 

Galina snatched the phone from the fat agent and studied the image. “A key? 
A key. So. This is what the Kaplans have been searching for. Ebner, you 
remember the places Serpens took us toward? Eastern Europe. Syria. Perhaps a 
second key and a third key await us there.” 

“I know a word or two of the local gargle,” Emil said, mouthing what 
appeared to be a needle between his lips. “That word on the key is ‘azimuth.’ It’s 
an angle or something—” 

“Galina Krause knows what an azimuth is!” Ebner said, leaning over her to 
examine the image on the phone. “Ah. Definitely of Leonardo’s making, but the 
clues are by Copernicus and the pirate on their later journey. So, seventy-nine 
degrees. From Tunis that would be . . .” He opened his own phone and tapped 
the number into an app. A moment later, he turned his phone to her. “Istanbul?” 

Galina frowned. “Perhaps. Perhaps there exists another clue to tell us exactly 
where. Fat man, get out of my sight. Go to Istanbul with your shadow and wait 
for instructions.” 

As the two mismatched men left together, the fish-faced Emil tossed his 
needle onto the ancient stones. Ebner cringed. It was soiled with bits of food and 
blood. 

“Ebner,” she said softly, “this phone is not as protected as their usual phones 
are. Establish a connection between it and the Copernicus Room. Have them 
trace all the Kaplan numbers. If even one of them can be cracked, our servers 


will triangulate their location.” 

For seven minutes, neither of them spoke. Galina moved among the fallen 
stones. Slowly. Unsteadily. Ebner wondered how ill she was. Had her latest 
doctor given her an all-too-hopeless report? Was that why she’d killed him? 

Ebner received a text from the Copernicus Room. “They have purchased 
tickets connecting to Budapest.” 

She nodded. “So, there was an another clue relating to the key’s numbers. 
Let the agents proceed to Turkey. We may need them there.” 

“As you say,” said Ebner, “but the servers also report that Dr. Roald Kaplan 
is not in Geneva. The family plays this game well. He is heading here.” 

He showed her his phone. 


42.454°N 

13.576°E 

Laboratori Nazionali del Gran Sasso 
L’Aquila, Abruzzo, Italy 


Galina glared at the screen. “Petrescu moved the meeting from Geneva. Even 
better. Alert the colonel. Tell him to deliver Aurora there as quickly as possible, 
and alert us when he is within fifty kilometers of the laboratory. In the meantime, 
we fly to Budapest.” 


Just before dawn the next morning some two thousand kilometers northeast of 
Tunis, Ugo Drangheta and his partner, Mistral, both wounded in Galina’s bitter 
attack on his compound, slowly approached the walls of Olsztyn Castle, where 
his sister had perished. 

Mistral nursed a broken hand and a deep gash across her forehead. He had a 
bullet wound in his shoulder, a fractured shinbone, a battered kneecap. Ignoring 
their pain and the drenching downpour, they made their way across the lawns to 
the cordoned-off construction area beneath the castle’s northeast wall. 

Ugo stared at the hole in the ground and began to weep. “Uliana...” 

Mistral put her arms around him. “Yes, Uliana, always Uliana, but why this 
interest in Roald Kaplan?” 

He took in a long breath. “At first, I wanted only to kill Galina Krause. But 
you yourself introduced the notion of the astrolabe. The time-travel machine. 
The Kaplan father is an astrophysicist. He knows what the woman is doing and 
if the machine is real. We will join him, aid him. I will be his ally.” 


She removed her arms. “What if all he sees in you is another enemy?” 

Ugo stood at the edge of the pit, staring into the darkness. “I will make him 
believe. For Uliana’s sake.” 

There was the sound of footsteps in the soggy grass. 

“Her husband has come,” she whispered, as a man of about thirty years old 
approached out of the rain. She slid a knife from her belt. 

Ugo raised his hand. “Not yet.” 

The man stopped. He had obviously shed tears recently; his face was hard, 
angry, resolute. “I am Vilmos Biszku,” he said, his voice steady. “Uliana was my 
wife for two years. I cannot live without her. You are Ugo Drangheta?” 

Ugo nodded. “If you loved my sister, tell me what you know about the 
Teutonic Order and Galina Krause.” 

The man quivered, shook it off. “Just before Uliana died, she told me that 
Galina Krause was searching for pieces of some old machine. Uliana didn’t 
know where the pieces were supposed to be, but she heard places named. 
Krakow. Prague. Salzburg. I loved Uliana more than the world. Tell me what you 
want of me. I cannot rest until Galina Krause is dead.” 

Ugo breathed slowly to calm his heartbeat. “Mistral, the knife.” 

With it, Ugo cut a mark into the young man’s forearm. 


k 


Wincing, shivering, the young man said, “Command me, Sir Ugo.” 

In his mind, Ugo grew to massive size. “First report to my office in Warsaw. 
They will equip you. Then go to Prague. Discover what you can about the 
machine. Report all to me.” 

Vilmos Biszku turned and walked away, blood from his arm staining the 
rain-drenched lawns. 

“And for us?” Mistral asked. 

“Kraków.” 





CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


Budapest, Hungary 
June 7 
6:17 p.m. 


After a delay on the tarmac in Paris it was early in the evening of a foggy day 


when they finally reached Budapest, a city divided by the wandering Danube 
River. Wade knew there were songs about the Danube but couldn’t remember 
any of them. 

He had done something monumentally dumb in losing his phone. It didn’t 
matter that the loss might actually have thrown off Galina and her goons. It was 
amateur. He tried to make up for it by suggesting they put the key in an airport 
locker to keep it secure while they searched for the next one. 

“We’ll be back at the airport anyway to search for the third key,” he 
reasoned. 

“T agree,” said Lily surprisingly. “I feel someone’s watching us. He—and I’m 
assuming it’s a man, because they’re the ones who make a mess of everything in 
the world—saw us get off the plane, exit the arrival gate, and go through 


passport control. I felt his beady little eyes on us every moment. But of course 
each time I looked around, all I saw were passengers, regular people, no obvious 
Teutonic agents, so he must be there.” 

“Hard not to agree with that,” said Darrell. 

Of course it wasn’t, thought Wade. What she’d said was pure Darrell. “I 
agree, too,” he added, “but I don’t know about the ‘man’ idea. There’s Galina.” 

“And she’s not a man,” Darrell actually said aloud. 

Lily flashed him a look. “Maybe. But she’s a totally different story.” 

“Oh, yeah, she is,” Darrell said, digging himself in deeper, although Lily 
didn’t take the bait. 

The air outside the airport was unseasonably cool, the sky was heavily 
overcast, and it felt like rain was on the way. 

“We have to assume that they’ ll find us,” said Sara as they entered a taxi. “So 
it is a good idea that we’re keeping the key locked up. Becca, have you found 
anything?” 

On the flight, Becca had been careful not to let anyone see her using the 
strange-looking ocularia. The new silver number code they’d found on the back 
of the key proved to be the same one that unlocked the next portion of the diary. 
This was not a passage of the 1519 story, but a series of shaky lines written 
alternatively by the two very old men, Copernicus first. She read from the 
translation she had written in her notebook. 


Baba’s hand is silver; his beard is red. 
Baba’s fingers are black; his head is bald. 
Baba sleeps in a tomb. 

Baba sleeps in a turban. 

Baba is dead. 

And Baba is dead now, too. 


Darrell frowned. “Is this a turban joke? Because if we’re doing Ottoman 
turban jokes now, I think we’re pretty sunk.” 

“There’s nothing else?” asked Lily. 

“No,” Becca told them. “I can’t read the next passage. It must rely on another 
combination of lenses. There’s nothing now but these six lines.” 

Sara shook her head. “Turbans and tombs. There’s a lot to work with. Maybe 
too much. But let’s get started.” 


Lily gazed out the cab window. She had slept, but not well. All night she’d 
twisted in her cheap airport hotel bed, dreaming of arguing with her parents, who 
were sometimes walking toward her as she argued, sometimes away. Maybe that 
was because she’d disabled incoming calls and hadn’t heard a word since Tunis’s 
“good news.” Now she was in a cab. Another cab. It was early evening; 
everything was gray: the cars, the buildings, the people, the sky. It always 
seemed to be nearing the end of the day that, even so, would go on for another 
few hours. Lily felt she hardly knew where or when she was anymore. She 
guessed the fraying of her home life—fraying? It’s exploding—was hitting her 
hard, making her mad at everyone. She glanced at her black phone screen. 
Would hearing the news help or hurt? 

She thought of the hot desert winds, the rising and falling dunes. In gray 
Budapest, the desert seemed no more than a dream. 

She wanted . . . what did she want? 

She wanted to be alone. To think her own thoughts by herself. 

Looking out at the streets the cab was whizzing by, she wondered what it 
would be like to walk down one of them by herself. To hear nothing but the 
clicking of her heels on the sidewalk, not all the noise. Hadn’t both Wade and 
Sara used her tablet at critical moments and found the clues they were looking 
for? She was totally replaceable. Lily searched her heart for a magnet that might 
keep her on course and didn’t find one. She’d miss them, if she wasn’t here, of 
course. Becca the most. Darrell, too. Wade, too. 

She’d miss them, being alone, away from the noise. 


Lily is brooding more and more, thought Darrell. 

I know why, of course. But she always pops out of it. She’s Lily. So she will, 
this time, too. She’s just too perky not to. 

He knew perky was a dumb word, and he quickly brushed it from his mind 
and looked out the window. The gray streets were darkening, night rolling in; the 
city was now Starting to sparkle with lights. It was hard for him to imagine this 
obviously European capital of churches and bridges and castles and little old 
peaked houses being ruled by a Turkish emperor. 

It didn’t fit in the neat little box of what he knew of world history. Turkey 
was in the Middle East. Hungary was deep in Europe. And yet Ottomans had 
lived in Hungary. Had they worn their robes and scarves when they were here? 
Or was that a stereotype, taken from bad Hollywood movies? Maybe. 

Of course it was true, as Becca had told them, that the Romans founded 


everything, not just Nice, and Romans wore togas, but maybe not in the colder 
parts of Europe? He was going way beyond his comfort zone in thinking of all 
this. One thing he did know: the Romans had founded just about every city east 
of New York. 

Wade was mumbling something. 

“We have to look at the riddle,” he said, “both from now and from five 
hundred years ago. The first key tells us that Copernicus and Barb Two hid the 
second key here. That was 1543. If the place they hid it doesn’t exist anymore, 
then we’re back at square zero, as Lily says. But if it does exist, then what?” 

“Then there’s a place four hundred and sixty years old that is still around,” 
said Sara. 

“Exactly,” said Wade. “And if you’re the Guardian of that key, you make 
sure that it’s protected there. That’s Guardian 101. Now, because of Barb Two, 
and to honor Barb One, let’s assume it’s some special Ottoman site. So, one 
thing is, how many Ottoman places are still around in Budapest? That’s one 
thing to find out. But there’s something else. It’s sort of logical and sort of not.” 

“Like you sometimes,” said Becca. 

He grinned. “True. But I can’t work it all out by myself.” 

“Keep going,” Sara said. 

“Okay. When the riddle says, ‘Baba is dead. And Baba is dead now, too,’ it 
sounds like they’re talking about two different people, both named Baba. And 
while one Baba sleeps in a tomb, the other sleeps in a turban.” 

“Where’s the logical part?” asked Darrell. 

“The logical part is this,’ Wade said, taking a breath. “Both Babas are dead, 
so they’re both in tombs, but one of the tombs is, I don’t know, a turban, or like a 
turban. You know, maybe it has a domelike shape.” 

It wasn’t all that much, but it might be enough for Lily, if they could drag her 
out of the hole she was falling in. “Lil,” Darrell said. “Lily?” 

She turned to him, her forehead creased, her eyes moving across his face. 

“I know. Me. Ill look it up.” She swiped her tablet on. 

The cabdriver drove slowly into the heart of the city, around and around the 
old streets, because they had told him to keep doing it until they knew where to 
stop. The cabbie told them in French—he didn’t know English or German—that 
he didn’t care as long as they paid. 

“Nous allons vous payer,” Becca said, and that settled it. 

Darrell saw towering spires everywhere and old stone churches and ancient 
neighborhoods and so many stone bridges as the cab drove from street to street 


that the general feel of Budapest for him was of a dark old medieval city, like 
something out of a fairy tale. 

Lily looked up from her screen. “I searched on Baba and Budapest and found 
a guy named Baba who wasn’t Baba Aruj. He was named Giil Baba. He was an 
Ottoman from Turkey, but he’s buried on a hill here. By the way, apparently 
türbe in Turkish means ‘tomb’. . .” 

“Then that’s it. Holy cow, Lily,” said Darrell. “Good work.” 

“Sara, could you take over again?” Lily said, turning to the window. 

“Sure.” Sara gently slipped the tablet away from Lily and read from it. 

“Gül Baba was a Turkish poet,” she read. 

“Black fingers,” said Wade. “From all that ink he used for writing.” 

“He died here in 1541, during the Ottoman reign,” she continued, “and his 
tomb was built two years later in 1543—the year of Copernicus and Heyreddin’s 
journey, the year Nicolaus died. Actually, the tomb still belongs to Turkey. It’s 
on a hill overlooking the river, called Rose Hill.” 

“Good work, Lily. You found him,” Darrell said again. He smiled, but she sat 
expressionless, looking out the cab window. Was she crying again? 

“Pourriez-vous nous emmener a Rose Hill, s’il vous plait?” Sara asked the 
driver, speaking French, which Darrell remembered his mother knew pretty well. 
“Le tombeau de Gül Baba?” 

“Non,” he said. “Non!” 

“Excuse me, why not?” Sara asked. 

When Darrell saw the driver’s face in the rearview, the man’s eyes were 
riveted on the traffic behind them. He swung around. “Someone’s following us,” 
Darrell said, spotting two blue cars, one close, one farther back. 

“Oui, following!” the driver said. 

“Essayez de les perdre, s’il vous plait,” said Becca. “Et rapidement!” 

“Ah, certainement!” The driver punched his foot on the accelerator, and 
Darrell watched the two blue cars speed up, too. 





CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 


Galina Krause’s private jet touched down minutes after the Kaplans arrived in 


Budapest. Her agents on the scene were instructed to follow, but not to intervene, 
not yet. 

“They are in Buda, near the river,” said an agent named Istvan who met her 
at the airport. “We can be there in ten minutes. Operatives are already on the 
scene.” 

“Make it five minutes, and tell the others to wait for me.” 

“Yes, Miss Krause.” 

Her phone rang. It was Ebner. “Yes?” 

“There is something new,” Ebner said. “Ugo Drangheta and Mistral the thief 
were sighted driving south across Poland. They were at Olsztyn Castle. Galina, 
he learned something there.” 

Galina closed her eyes. “Alert the colonel. Have him intercept the couple.” 


Four hundred kilometers north of the Hungarian capital, Marius Linzmaier 
downshifted the armored transport disguised as a delivery truck. They 
approached Nowa Huta, the easternmost suburb of Krakow, Poland. He was to 
make another pickup. Pickup? Yes, but of what, exactly? He had never actually 
seen his cargo, but it was heavy, he knew that. Their driving progress was being 


monitored; he knew that, too. His front-seat companion certainly didn’t tell him 
any more. 

The grim-faced military man hadn’t actually said anything at all for the last 
nine hours, and the cabin seemed to be getting smaller by the minute. The fifteen 
paramilitary agents of the Teutonic Order stuffed in the truck’s rear compartment 
guarding whatever it was didn’t know how well they had it. 

“Colonel,” said Marius, “we will arrive at the Lenin Steelworks in eighteen 
minutes.” He knew it hadn’t been called the V. I. Lenin Steelworks since the fall 
of Communism, but perhaps to get a reaction from the stone sitting next to him? 

No such luck. Nothing. 

“Then shall I notify our men in Building Forty-Three?” 

Without changing his expression, the colonel nodded once. 

And that was the whole of it. The man simply never spoke. Not so much as a 
word issued from his lips, as though his breath were too valuable to share with a 
commoner. Marius had to admit that there was something regal about how the 
fellow sat for hours without moving. As regal and uncommunicative as a statue 
of a German prince. The Teutonic Order, thought Marius, had been born in 
Germany, had faltered in Germany, had nearly disappeared in Germany, and 
since Galina Krause, had been reborn in Germany. 

The colonel was not German. 

That, if nothing else about the silent man, was plain to see. 





CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 


Forty minutes of swift driving by the cabbie back and forth over several bridges 


between Buda and Pest seemed to have confused the drivers of the blue cars 
enough to lose them—nearly also losing Wade his lunch—but the family had 
lost valuable time, too. When they finally arrived at Gül Baba Utca, a winding, 
steep, moody, medieval lane on the western—Buda—side of the city, their 
cabdriver didn’t waste any more. He accepted the fare, told them in French the 
way up to the tomb, then tore off before any more blue cars could appear. 

“Just because we lost those cars doesn’t mean Galina won’t figure out where 
we are or where we’re going,” said Sara. “So let’s move it.” 

It was nearly seven p.m., the sky was still heavily overcast, and night was 
settling more and more over the city. A cool wind swept up the hill from the river 
as they began their hurried climb. 

Sara took the lead with Becca. Wade and Darrell followed, Lily trailing 
behind. She was in her own space but keeping up. Right now that was good 
enough for Wade and the others. His father, her parents. They couldn’t let 
anything more distract them. 

“When Giil Baba died,” said Sara, as they hurried upward, “they carried his 
body up to the top of this hill. One of the pallbearers was Suleiman the 
Magnificent, the Ottoman emperor.” 

Darrell liked that. “So cool.” 

“Copernicus must have come this way, too,” Becca said. “And Heyreddin. 
Probably with Albrecht’s knights on their tail.” 

Wade imagined those knights on horseback or on foot treading up the street, 


clopping over the cobblestones, swords drawn as they climbed each breathless 
step up the uneven street. He looked back nervously. What he saw was a vast 
lighted city spread out on both sides of the river. Colored coral and pink, yellow, 
gray, and black, the houses on both sides looked as if they had changed little in 
centuries. 

“Searching for a tomb,” said Darrell. “There’s so much death on the hunt for 
the relics, we’re probably the experts on death.” 

Wade flashed on his father’s face for an instant, but pushed it away. Get to 
the top. Find the second key. His legs ached as they climbed a final, narrow 
stairway from the end of the street up to, of all things, Turban Street, another part 
of the diary’s joke. 

Türbe means tomb means turban. 

At the top, they hurried along a short street, then entered a garden 
surrounding a small octagonal tomb. It had a shallow dome on top, made of iron 
and painted wood. Standing outside was a statue of Giil Baba, slightly animated, 
as if caught at the moment of poetic inspiration. 

Sara kept watch. “The tomb is closed, and we’re not breaking in. Not this 
time. Gül Baba was a poet, not a dictator like Lenin, which was still wrong.” 

“We know,” said Wade. “And we won't... .” 

They approached the tomb slowly. The breeze was constant, damp, and cool, 
with a fragrance of bitter coffee and wood smoke mixing with tens of thousands 
of blossoming roses surrounding them. The combination of dim spotlights, the 
overcast sky, and general darkness cast the structure in an eerie glow. In the 
momentary quiet, Wade heard the muffled striking of metal on stone. They froze. 
The sound continued for a minute or more before it stopped. 

A few seconds passed, then the sound of boots on the ground echoed from 
every direction, louder and louder, until a troop of armed men swarmed out of 
the trees and surrounded them. 

“No one move!” grunted one of the men. He took Sara roughly by the arms. 

“They were waiting for us!” said Becca. “How on earth—” 

A figure emerged from behind the octagonal mausoleum, silhouetted against 
the lights from the city below. 

Galina Krause. She had a gun in her hand. In the other . . . a large iron key. 

“How could you possibly have—” Lily started. 

“T can discover the smallest detail about you in moments,” Galina said, her 
voice low and hollow. “It was not difficult to determine that you had come to 
Budapest. After that, simple surveillance. Still the best way to leap ahead of 


someone. Once we identified your taxi and where it left you, we moved in. 
Strange you do not expect me to be several steps ahead of you.” 

Wade knew she hadn’t been ahead of them. She’d been following, but then 
had done an end run around them. They needed to improve their game. 

“We don’t have the first key with us,” he said. He might actually have done 
the right thing by leaving it at the airport. “That would be stupid.” 

“Search them anyway,” Galina said. 

The manhandling was rough and thorough, but her rude agents found 
nothing. 

“A pity,” she said. “Now, what on earth will I do with you?” 

From somewhere behind and above everyone came a single warning shot. It 
struck the stones at Galina’s feet. The goons swung around, trained their 
weapons on the source of the shot. A man yelled out from the woods 
surrounding the tomb. 

“In Ruhe lassen, Schlangenfrau! Sie haben was Sie wollen. Ich halte dich im 
Auge!” 

Leave them be, snake woman! You have what you want. I have you in my 
sights! 

Galina raised her hands as if in surrender, then pumped eight shots into the 
trees. There was a cry of pain. Her agents flew into the woods, their flashlights 
crisscrossing the darkness. 

“Run!” Sara dived for cover behind the stone ramparts surrounding the tomb, 
bringing Lily and Darrell with her. Becca and Wade jumped after them. Several 
shots thudded from the trees; then they heard shouting, another shot, then 
nothing, no sound at all, except for a lone siren wailing in the distance. 

Then Galina. “Leave them. We have the key. Go!” 

Seconds later, they heard the shriek of cars roaring away from the hilltop. 

After making sure the garden was clear, they bolted into the trees and found 
a young man in his twenties lying on the ground, one hand clutching his right 
side. He grabbed Lily’s arm and drew her nearer. Wade knelt, too. The man’s 
voice was barely audible. Whispers, syllables, a word or two. 

“T em Guardian,” he said softly. “We watch every night at Baba’s tomb. Go, 
sixty-two Nagymező Street.” 

“Sixty-two,” said Lily. “Becca, write this down.” 

“Ts it about the third key?” Wade asked. “Is that where it is?” 

The young man shook his head. “Two-four-zero-five. Not before, not after. 
Another will be there, waiting for you. Turn off your phones. They are not 


secure. .. .” 

His eyes went glassy, but he kept breathing. 

While Sara and Wade helped the man keep pressure on his wound, Darrell 
dashed around to the back of the tomb, but returned seconds later. “It’s gone. 
You can see silver marks on the stone and loose bricks.” 

The sirens were louder. Sara stood, her hands bloody and shaking. “We have 
no way of explaining this. We can’t be here. The ambulances will take care of 
this man. We go through the garden and over the wall, then down to the river. 
Does everyone remember the street? Nagy...” 

“Nagymező Street,” Lily said. 

“Then, come on,” Sara said. “Make sure your phones are off. Galina may 
have the second key, but we’re still a target. Make no noise. .. .” 

Wade and the others followed Sara between the rosebushes, scrabbling over 
the top of the wall before the first officers and emergency personnel entered the 
garden and the whistles began to blow. 





CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 


Nagymezé Street was only two miles away in Pest, across the Danube from the 


Turkish poet’s tomb in the Buda hills, but they didn’t want to be on the streets 
any longer than they had to. So they hailed a cab. Becca knew she made a hash 
of the street name—“Naggy Metzo, Nazsh Meza, Neggy Mezoo”—but the 
driver eventually waved them in. He had understood. It wasn’t far, but he would 
take the American family. When Sara asked to tour the streets around it first, he 
understood that, too. 

Except for Wade, who was running numbers aloud, they were all too shocked 
to speak, but Becca couldn’t stop thinking about how Galina shot the young man 
so viciously and emotionlessly. There’d been a glint in the young woman’s eyes 
outside the tomb, which maybe was only the glare from the streetlamps, but it 
had made Becca’s blood run cold. Galina was different somehow since the last 
time they’d seen her. Thinner and more electric, sure, but something else was 
going on. 

The woman was more direct. Less elegant. 

Just shoot, then shoot again. 

Not them, though. That was odd and confusing. Not them. Galina had had a 
gun, but not for them. To not kill people when you had the chance was to keep 
them alive. Galina wanted them alive. 

Why? 


After zigzagging the neighborhood and seeing no blue cars, they asked the 
cab to stop two streets away from their destination. The driver hadn’t seemed the 
least bit interested in why they wanted a roundabout way of getting someplace at 
night. He was tired, probably of Becca’s lousy Hungarian, and didn’t respond, 
even after she said, “Kdsz6ndm”—thank you. He just looked at Sara’s fingers as 
she dug into her wallet and paid him. Then he was gone. 

Well, not the friendliest guy in the world, but he’d done what they wanted, 
and it was over soon. They walked to the corner of Nagymező and waited. 

A few pedestrians were visible on the surrounding streets, but not many. It 
was dark, and only some of the streetlights were lit. It was now close to nine. 

“At the poet’s tomb, did anyone else notice the scar on Galina’s neck?” said 
Darrell. “It was really red, all inflamed. It didn’t look good. I mean, she looked 
all right, because she always does, but that scar didn’t. I think maybe she’s sick.” 

Becca glanced at Lily. She’d normally snap at Darrell for something like 
that, and he’d probably said what he had so she would respond, but she didn’t. 

She just kept looking at her phone, which Becca knew was not on. 

“You'll answer them, right?” she whispered. “I mean, when we get better 
phones?” 

“Don’t tell me what—” Lily stopped. “I’m sorry. PlU call. Just not now. 
There’s too much happening. That’s all so far away from us, from this.” 

Becca let it go then, just smiled at Lily, put her hand on her shoulder. 

“Let’s move closer.” Sara led the way down the opposite side of the street 
and found an alley not quite straight across from number 62, but with a full view 
of the front door and the windows. 

The house was dark, no lights at all. An arched doorway was inset in the 
pink facade, next to two arched windows that had bars over them. There was a 
balcony on the second floor over the windows. The facade was narrow. There 
might have been rooms above the third floor—the roof was peaked—but you 
couldn’t tell. 

“T think I’ve got it,” said Wade. “The Guardian at the tomb said ‘two-four- 
zero-five,’ or twenty-four-oh-five. Which is...” 

“Nicolaus’s death day,” said Becca. “May the twenty-fourth.” 

“Right. But the man also said ‘not before or after.’ So I think it’s also a time. 
The problem is that twenty-four hundred is midnight, so there is no twenty-four- 
oh-five. Unless it’s supposed to mean five minutes after midnight.” 

Darrell checked his watch. “Three hours from now.” 

Becca looked up and down the dimly lit street. “Let’s just keep our eyes on 


the house and wait. See if anything happens.” 

A cool breeze smelling of the river came down the street. They settled down 
to wait. Darrell sat against a wall with his legs outstretched. Sara and Wade were 
speaking low to each other. Then Becca felt a pang when she realized they 
weren’t talking to each other but leaving a message for Roald from Sara’s phone. 
Poor Wade. Poor Sara. 

Families and the relic hunt. Talk about crazy. 

And Lily. Lily leaned on the wall across the alley from Darrell, not looking 
at him or at anyone, staring up between the houses at the sky. A horrible thought 
flitted through Becca’s mind then. 

What would all this be like without Lily? Could her parents tell her 
something that might change what we have here? Is there a relic hunt without 
Lily? 

Thinking about that now probably wasn’t helpful. Becca tried to empty her 
thoughts. Everyone had gone quiet. The hours passed. They rested, they paced, 
they said nothing for a long time, drifting down dark streets in their minds, until 
finally Darrell pushed himself away from the wall, his eyes on his watch. 

“Seven minutes. Get ready, everyone.” 

Those seven minutes dragged on and on, until, at precisely 12:05 a.m., the 
light in the middle window of the second floor of 62 Nagymező Street flicked on 
for a second, then off. 

If you weren’t watching, you would have missed it. They were all watching. 

While the light was out, the curtain ruffled briefly, then stopped, and the light 
came on again. This time, they saw a face framed in the window. The wrinkled 
face of a woman, like something from an old-master portrait. She was very old 
and had little or no hair on her head. She looked from the window the way you 
might expect a sightless person to, touching the glass with her fingers as if 
feeling the air in front of her face. The curtain ruffled back across her face. 

The light went out and stayed out. 

They stared up at the window. There wasn’t any more movement. 

“Was that the signal?” Wade whispered. “Just that little thing?” 

“T think it may have been,” said Becca. 

“Then it’s our cue to go in,” said Darrell. “The man in the garden said she’s a 
Guardian. Why are we waiting?” 

Sara didn’t move. She scanned both sides of the street, looked at her silent 
phone, but didn’t move a step toward the house. “I hear you. I suddenly like it a 
lot less than I did before. People sending us to places. On the other hand.. .” 


“Right,” said Wade. “What choice do we have? Besides, it’s not really 
Galina’s style. We all see that, right? The creeping in shadows. She doesn’t do 
that. Even her agents are all, ‘We kill you now.’ Plus, she had a chance to do 
something at the tomb. I think she’s on her way to find the third key—” 

“Tf there is one,” said Lily. 

“There is, and she’ll find it,” said Darrell, getting agitated. “Unless we 
follow up on this. I agree with Wade. Can we just go and get the next clue?” 

“Darrell, cool it,” said Sara sharply. “You’re not bulletproof, you know; none 
of us are.” She cased number 62 up and down, then peered out of the alley both 
ways down the deserted street. She slipped her phone into a pocket. 

“All right. Quietly. Behind me.” 


The front door was not locked. A musty smell blossomed over them when Sara 
pushed it open. The stairwell was dark and heavy and utterly silent until the 
sound of heavy bolts and locks drifted down from upstairs. They climbed up the 
narrow, black staircase, Sara leading slowly. Slow was good, Wade thought. She 
was right. At the very least, she’s seen more spy movies and crime shows. She 
gets it. 

A door on the third floor opened as they reached the landing. 

The light inside was on again. It cast a narrow yellow glow down the steps 
and over them. In the door frame stood the squat silhouette of the elderly woman 
they’d seen from the street. 

“Tdiots!” Her voice was angry and sharp, like two pieces of sandpaper 
scraping each other roughly. “So you are the ones who killed my son.” 

Sara stiffened. “Excuse me—” 

The woman flung the door wide. “Get in! Unless you want to kill me, too.” 

Visibly shaken, Sara entered; the others followed. Darrell closed the door 
timidly behind him. The large front room was bare except for a small desk, a 
chair, and bookshelves lining the walls. 

The old woman didn’t look at them, as if she couldn’t stand the sight of 
them, but she didn’t speak, either. Finally, Sara said, “Is he really dead? Your 
son?” 

“What! No! I have no son, except that all Guardians are my family, and no, 
he is not dead. He was taken to the hospital. He called me from there to expect 
you.” 

“Do you have a secret for us?” Wade asked boldly. 

“Secret? Secret!” she boomed. “You fools leave a trail of blood wherever 


you go! You are pathetically unprepared for the heavy work you have 
undertaken.” 

They were stiffened to silence. The lady barely kept herself from exploding 
all over her little room. 

Her words and her tone reminded Wade of the poet known as Papa Dean, the 
Guardian of the Scorpio relic in San Francisco, or rather, the decoy of Scorpio. 
To put it mildly, Papa Dean didn’t think much of the Kaplans, either. He hated 
them. 

“Maybe we’re not the greatest Guardians who ever lived,” said Lily, who 
seemed to be fired up for the first time in hours. “But Carlo trusted us, and we’re 
doing what we need to, to protect the Legacy. Plus we’re in a hurry, because 
Galina just found the second key. If she somehow finds the third one, she’ll 
know where the relic is. So you don’t have to be so mad at us. If you have a clue 
that we can—” 

“Silence!” the old woman shouted. “I am angry because you are so late. You 
must fly like the wind to ever hope to catch up to the demon woman. Guardians 
are few and we are dying. Since Galina Krause killed Heinrich Vogel, more than 
fifty of us have perished around the globe to protect the Legacy. You could 
easily add yourselves to that number if you are careless!” 

Fifty? Wade thought. That many? The number was horrendous. 

“T believed that there would be others, stronger than we are, to take our 
places. But . . . children?” 

“And my mom!” said Darrell. “And my stepdad, who’s finding out about 
Galina right now. Her weird plans. Plus, what about Hans Novak? He was a boy. 
He helped Copernicus more than you ever did.” 

“Darrell,” Sara said, her hand on his forearm. 

The woman’s sunken cheeks reddened, and her eyes welled up. She stared at 
them for a long time, saying nothing. 

“We’re called the Noviszhny in Russia,” Becca added, softly. 

Finally, the old woman turned to the bookcase and removed a large antique 
book and set it on the table in front of them. Opening it, they saw that it was a 
fake, and that a section of its pages had been cut out. In the cutout was an 
octagonal object about five inches long and three inches from side to side. It was 
constructed of multiple pieces of burnished wood that were inlaid with 
semiprecious stones and designs made out of the thinnest impressed wire. 


The woman removed it from its hiding place. “This is the clue you are 
seeking.” She handed it to Sara. “Sometimes there is a second clue, because of 
the fear that one clue will be lost. This is your second clue. There will not be a 
third.” 

“It’s heavy,” said Sara, turning it slowly in her hands. 

Becca removed the ocularia from their case and slid them on. “There are 
marks in silver here and there on its surface. Numbers. They could be the lens 
combination to the next part of the story.” 

“Are the wooden pieces movable?” asked Wade, taking the object from his 
stepmother. Something rattled when he moved it from side to side. “There’s 
something inside. It’s a puzzle of some kind. A puzzle box. Is that right?” 

The woman toddled over to the window and looked out. “It is a clue to the 
next key. Other than that, I know nothing. If Galina Krause has the second key as 
you and tonight’s tomb watcher reported, then you each have a message telling 
you where the next key is. Go. You are out of time. Morning will arrive all too 
quickly.” 

“What about you?” asked Becca. “What will you do now?” 

“Remain at my post. The Protocol demands that I stay. And that you go. 
Now!” She rushed for the door, threw them out, and slammed and bolted it 
behind them before anyone could say a word. 





CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 


Darrell shivered. It was in the small hours of Sunday morning, and Nagymező 


Street was silent, still, completely deserted. 

Not a soul moved on either side of the block. A flag hanging from a window 
opposite rippled lightly in the breeze. Traffic moved sparsely on the far cross 
street, but no one entered Nagymező. Nothing moved there. 

Darrell tapped Wade’s arm. “What do you think? Can you solve it?” 

Wade shook his head as he held the heavy cylinder of red wood. It was 
divided into three sections, each one exactly a third of the cylinder’s length. 
There must have been something like an axle running through the center of the 
pieces because Darrell watched him turn the sections back and forth like the 
faces of a Rubik’s Cube. 

“I don’t know .. . yet. I really need time.” 

One end of the puzzle was flat. The other had little cutouts along the rim—he 
counted over twenty—like the crenellations at the top of a tower. 

“Ts it a model of an actual tower somewhere?” said Lily. “And once you 
solve the puzzle does the thing rattling inside show you where in the tower the 
key is?” 


“That’s clever enough for Copernicus,” Sara said. “And Ottoman puzzle 
makers.” 


They were moving slowly along the dark street, Wade turning the octagon, when 
Becca stopped him. “Wait. I see a triangle. I think that’s a triangle.” She took a 
quick picture of it with Sara’s phone and enlarged it. “Yes. It’s marked with the 
numbers four, one, four. I think I can read the next silver page.” 

Darrell watched her adjust the ocularia’s lenses to the new combination. She 
closed her eyes, breathed in. She slipped on the ocularia, and he saw her face 
tighten from the instant pain of looking through them. Ignoring it, she read the 
next passage of the hidden story, and translated it in her head as she went along. 
“Tt’s from Leonardo, again.” But it wasn’t what she or anyone else had hoped 
for. After writing it in her notebook, she read it to them. 


We insert our keys, first the astronomer, then the pirate, then myself. The 
stones revolve and lock into one another. The silver arm of Barbarossa is 
hidden. 

After it is done, we each withdraw our key. “The three keys of 
Barbarossa.” 

But Nicolo is the first to see my little secret. “Locking the stones has 
revealed a fourth keyhole. Leonardo? Three keys to lock it, four keys to 
unlock it?” 

“An extra precaution against thieves,” I say. “The room will be 
destroyed if the lock’s steel cables are broken. The floor will sink. The walls 
around you now will compress. None can retrieve the relic without the four 
keys.” 

Heyreddin Barbarossa gives me a stare. “And where is the fourth key?” 

I smile. “The fourth key does not exist.” 

“Leonardo?” Nicolo says. 

“Tt will never be found. Not without the lantern that lights my final 
days.” 

“No more riddles!” they chime. “Tell us!” 

I do not. Instead I lock my lips with my fingers, signaling I am done. 


Darrell groaned. “Seriously, there’s a fourth key that doesn’t even exist? A 
fourth key? That doesn’t exist?” 
“It has to be a riddle,” said Sara. 


“Tt better be,” Darrell said. He wanted to scream or hit something, but then, 
they probably all did. He turned to Wade. “Well?” 

Wade pulled at the object’s various surfaces and turned each of the three 
parts clockwise and counterclockwise at different increments, gently, near his 
ear, trying to hear or feel an inner movement that would release the puzzle. 

“Just keep moving,” Darrell said. “Wade can’t do anything if we look at 
him.” 

“Good,” his mother said. “Good idea. Let’s walk to the river.” 

Lily said nothing, just pushed ahead of everyone else. 

We’re really fraying, Darrell thought. Everybody’s pressed to the limit. Can 
the relic hunt keep on like this? Will we survive the quest all the way to the end? 

While they walked from street to street toward the Danube, Becca and his 
mother fell to whispering about what their next move should be. He saw his 
mother pause once to check her phone, but there had been no message. 

“Dad’s with Terence,” Darrell said. “Between them, they’ll know what to 
do.” 

He didn’t want to let his mind go where it had gone when they couldn’t reach 
his mother for days, only to discover that she’d been kidnapped. 

Even though they knew the phones were compromised, Becca put in a call to 
Julian, who hadn’t heard from Roald or Terence, either, but would arrange to 
come to them “once you know where the next key is hidden.” 

Darrell nudged Wade. “More pressure for you, bro,” he said. “But, you 
know, no pressure or anything.” Wade gave him a look and edged away. 

We’re all at our limits. 

Then Becca stopped short. Lily did, too. They stared down the street. 

Silhouetted against the streetlamp was a figure that might have been a 
woman or a man wearing a long robe. 

“Lily,” Becca whispered. “It’s like the old woman in Austin.” 

But no. When the figure came slowly toward them, limping stiffly with every 
other step, it moved like a man. A smaller figure appeared by his side, helping. 

“Holy cow!” said Darrell. “Is that . . . it’s Abul-Qasim and Karim!” 

They rushed to them, but when they came under a streetlight, they could see 
that Abul-Qasim’s cheeks and eyes were scraped and bruised, there was a 
bandage on his forehead, and he grimaced with each step toward them. Sara 
urged them to sit on a nearby bench. 

“Tt was Fatboy, wasn’t it?” Lily said angrily. 

“Bigboy,” said Becca. 


“Not anymore.” 

“Yes, the two men,” said Karim. “They found me hiding, took your phone, 
Wade, then made us tell them what we knew.” 

“As soon as the men left, we determined to study the information you had 
uncovered,” said Abul-Qasim. 

Karim nodded. “I have a good memory. I remembered the numbers on the 
face of the key, and suspected Istanbul. But Granddad wondered if our qibla was 
part of it. He was right. Putting it together, we made the same leap that you must 
have made. The Ottomans were here, so we said, ‘Budapest!’ We flew here as 
soon as we could.” 

“How did you know we were right here?” asked Darrell. 

Abul-Qasim smiled. “Knowing the ruthlessness of the Order, we checked the 
hospitals and found a young man who had been shot. I persuaded the police I 
was his spiritual adviser. The man understood at once that we knew you.” 

Karim let out a quiet breath. “He told us where he had sent you. So we’ve 
come to help.” 

“Help?” said Sara. “But you’re in more danger now than you were before.” 

“Helping is what Guardians do,” said Abul-Qasim. 

“I knew it,” said Becca. “You’re Guardians.” 

“Only if you allow us to be,” the man said. “After those two agents left us, 
we spoke, Karim and myself, for a long time. We don’t know the whole story, 
but we feel we know you, and would like to join you on your mission. Between 
Karim and myself, we know something about history, astronomy, geography. Let 
us help you.” 

Lily turned to the end of the street. “Let’s go somewhere. I still feel the 
creepy Order creeping around.” 

A few minutes’ walk brought them to an all-night kavéhaz—coffeehouse— 
not far from the river, where they huddled together at a worn table. 

“Galina found the Budapest key,” said Darrell. “We think she’s already gone 
to the next location. But there’s this. Wade?” 

He showed them the wooden puzzle. “We don’t know what it is. I mean, we 
know it’s a puzzle, but we don’t know what the shape of it means.” 

“We think it could be a building of some kind,” said Sara. “But we have no 
idea.” She shot a glance at Lily. “It’s hard to search the internet for something 
when you don’t know what it is.” 

Abul-Qasim took the puzzle in his hands and turned it from side to side. The 
object hidden in the middle of it clicked with each movement. “This is very 


much like some old Arabic puzzle boxes I have seen, except that it’s not Arabic. 
It is Ottoman. Karim?” 

The boy took the puzzle and held it to the light. “Yes, the markings. 
Turkish?” 

Between the two of them, they began to assemble a handful of clues. Finally, 
Abul-Qasim sat the puzzle upright on the table. It stood like a squat tower. He 
closed his eyes for several seconds, then blinked them open. 

“Someone please look up Kizil Kule.” 


Lily didn’t. She couldn’t bring herself to search and link, search and link. She let 
Sara do it. For the last ten minutes, after seeing what their two friends from 
Tunisia had gone through to get to them, Lily had felt the brutality of the relic 
hunt steal something from her. She watched them all going at it, trading clues, 
making fresh connections. Was she already out of the hunt? Maybe, she thought. 
She’d answer her parents soon. She felt it coming, was almost ready to hear the 
“good news.” 

But one thing bothered her. 

She borrowed Becca’s notebook and turned to the passage Becca had read 
them. Something unsettled her about the passage, and she’d been around Becca 
enough to know that what bothered you just might be what gave you the answer. 

It was da Vinci’s snarky response to the question of where the fourth key 
was. 


It will never be found. Not without the lantern that lights my final days. 


That was the riddle. Fourteen words. But she wasn’t bothered by the first 
five. It was the last nine: Not without the lantern that lights my final days. And 
of those, she felt there were two parts. 

Not without the lantern. 

And that lights my final days. 

While the others puzzled over the puzzle box, she started on the first four 
words. Not without the lantern could simply mean “you need the light of the 
lantern.” But maybe without meant “outside.” You’ll never find it outside the 
lantern. You’ll find it inside the lantern. Okay. But it didn’t seem to mean any 
actual lantern he might have had at the moment, because Nicolaus and 
Heyreddin would have searched it and found the key right there. No, he meant 
another lantern. Plus he also said the key didn’t even exist. 


That’s where the last five words came in, and of those, the last three were the 
riddle. My final days. They already knew that Leonardo died in France. Sara had 
said that his last house was the Chateau du Clos Lucé in central France. 

Something about the chateau’s name bothered her now. 

She asked Becca for her phone and went to a trusty translation site. Clos 
meant “closed.” “Walled in.” A close, or a walled-in place. Lucé. Nothing from 
the translator, but those letters. Lucé, as in translucent? Something to do with 
light? 

Closed light? 

Lantern. 

She felt a tingle in her neck. “Um, I think I have something.” 

They turned to her. Wade nodded. “Go.” 

“T don’t know about the fourth key not existing, but if it does exist, I think I 
know where it is. His home in France. Clos Lucé. It kind of means ‘lantern.’ I 
think we should check it out.” 

“But Kizil Kule,” said Darrell. “We have to go there, too. Look.” 

Sara turned the tablet around for her. “Kizil Kule means ‘red tower,’” she 
said. “It’s on the coast of Turkey in a city called Alanya. It’s a hundred feet tall 
and was built in the thirteenth century to defend the Ottomans from invaders. 
The picture of the tower exactly matches the puzzle.” 

“T’m willing to bet that the third key is in the red tower,” Wade said. “And 
that the bean rattling inside tells which room the key is hidden in.” 

“We all think so,” said Becca. 

“Fine,” said Lily. “But we’ll still be missing the fourth key, and it may be the 
most important of all. Listen to this.” 

She went through the riddle step by step with them. 

After she was done, Abul-Qasim nodded slowly. “I think Lily may be right. 
In saying, “The lantern that lights my final days,’ Leonardo appears to be 
pointing you to his home at Clos Lucé. Leonardo was practically on his deathbed 
when he hid the relic with Copernicus and Heyreddin. Clos Lucé could very well 
be the lantern he speaks of, and some of you may have to go there.” 

Darrell stood from the table, a grin spreading on his face. “This is so good. I 
like this. Guardians at work. We can totally do this.” 

“We can,” said Sara. “Thanks to you, Abul-Qasim, and to you, Karim. Now 
both of you have to get yourselves back to the hospital to visit the young man 
who was shot. You’ve done enough Guardian work for one day. Two days.” 

Karim smiled. “Remember, you have friends in Tunis, if you ever need 


them.” 

“Not just friends,” said Becca. “Guardians.” 

Abul-Qasim rose to his feet, steadier than before. “Good luck. Ma’a salama. 
Allah yusallmak.” 

“In other words,” said Karim, “Good-bye, and may Allah go with you.” 

Becca used the words Alula had told them. “Shukran jazeelan.” 

Abul-Qasim and Karim bowed to them. A few minutes later they were on the 
street, in a taxicab, and gone. 

“We have to go, too,” said Sara, removing her phone from her bag and 
turning it on. “I’m calling Julian to ask him to meet some of you at Clos Lucé. 
The others will come with me to Turkey. Who wants to go where?” 





CHAPTER FIFTY 


“Taiot!” 


As the nameless driver screeched into the Order’s hangar at the Budapest 
airport, the short, rumpled man in the corner watched her storm out of the car, 
leaving the door swinging. She was angry. He hoped only at the driver, not at 
him. 

“Gerrenhausen!” she screamed. 

She wants me. Oskar emerged from the shadows of the hangar, wrapped his 
open trench coat around himself, and trotted over, hoping his face showed less 
fear and more an eagerness to please. 

“Yes, Miss Krause? How may I be of—” 

“This key was crafted by Leonardo.” She handed it to him. “But the 
engraving is so much cruder, it must be the work of Copernicus or Heyreddin 
Barbarossa. What does the design mean? Is the double K the Russian letter 
zhe?” 





Gerrenhausen took the heavy object into his hands. “Yes, yes, Leonardo. The 
letter, perhaps Russian, perhaps not. And silver marks here, likely readable only 
with the stolen ocularia”—he did not look at her as he said that word, knowing 
it was partially his fault the children had it—“but we can determine one or two 
things... .” 

He trembled to imagine her anger if he should come up with something 
wrong or, worse, nothing at all. He thought of stepping out of reach, when his 
senses tingled excitedly. Recognition did not surface, but something else did. 

“Look here. There is the barest tab, a lever of sorts, on the edge of the back 
side. My fingers, you see, are so very sensitive.” 

He pressed the lever gently. It pushed in, then fell out onto his palm. The 
lever was actually a tube, hollow and no wider than a needle. And it contained 
something. He held it up to his lips and blew hard. A tiny fragment of paper fell 
out into his palm. He unrolled it. It was a quarter-of-an-inch square. One side 
was blank. The other contained a very small colored image. 





“A compass rose,” Galina said. “But no map to identify its origin.” 

“No,” Gerrenhausen murmured as he closed his eyes and moved the tiny 
paper gently between his thumb and forefinger, “no map . . . but the cartographic 
paper it is painted on—that, perhaps, is the clue. My fingers know it. The paper 
is not European, Miss Krause. Not Western European, at least.” 

“From Budapest?” 

He brought the fragment up to his nose and sniffed it several times. “No. 
Beyond. It is Greek, perhaps. Or Egyptian. No . . . Turkish.” 

“Ottoman!” she said. “Yes. And what else?” 

He nodded, a smile teasing at his lips. He was on home ground now, she in 
thrall to his peculiar mastery of the history of paper. “It is a compass rose from a 
Turkish map produced in the first part of the sixteenth century. . . .” He handed 
the paper to her, then withdrew a narrow notebook from the breast pocket of his 
coat. He consulted page after page and then stopped. Holding it up, he took the 
cartographic fragment back from Galina and held it next to the notebook page. 
“Ah, yes. Piri Reis. A cartographer for Suleiman the Great of Istanbul. This is a 
fragment of a printing of maps he made of the coast of Alanya, a port city in the 
Antalya Province of Turkey.” 

Galina breathed. “Excellent. Anything else?” 

“With that as a clue,” the little man went on, “I can now offer a guess as to 
the image on the front of the key. The back-to-back double K emblem is not the 
Russian letter, but identifies the octagonal building as the tower of Kizil Kule, a 
formidable structure that guarded that same portion of the Turkish coast for over 
eight centuries. That, my dear Miss Krause, is where another Barbarossa key is 
located!” 

She turned immediately from him. She seemed happy with his work. Perhaps 
now she would reconsider her threat to his grandson. 

“Gerrenhausen, come. You are needed.” 

The words were music to him. He followed Galina across the hangar to her 


jet and watched her press an icon on her phone. Ebner von Braun’s face came 
up, the blue of ocean water behind and below him. He was on the deck of a ship. 
The tumblers in Gerrenhausen’s brain turned. He is on her yacht near Turkey. 
Ebner was very near the next key. 

“Ebner, the third key is hidden in the tower of Kizil Kule in Alanya,” she 
said. “Notify our newly arrived agents in Istanbul to meet you there. Direct 
others to the nearest airport. I am sending Gerrenhausen with the second key.” 

This was unexpected. “Me?” he said. 

“The relic may be close by. We must be ready with the key. Ebner, the 
Kaplans could have beaten us there. Descend on the tower now!” 

“Of course,” Ebner said. “And will you join us, Galina?” 

“Once my other business is done,” she said. “Do not fail me!” 





CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE 


Hong Kong, People’s Republic of China 
June 8 
7:28 p.m. 


Th the Marco Polo suite at the Peninsula hotel, Markus Wolff looked up from the 


desk and out across Victoria Harbor at Hong Kong Island. 

Twilight was coming. The mix of yachts, tall-masted sailing craft, traditional 
junks, and assorted barges and dinghies streamed in and out of the wharves even 
at this late hour. It was a scene he had viewed nightly for the last two days, and 
now it was time. He glanced at his phone: 7:28 p.m. 

At seven forty-five, with dusk finally settling over the harbor, he would 
board the Star Ferry for the island. From the dock he would then walk to his 
appointment on Wing Lok Street. Strange, he thought, having an appointment 
with a man who expected someone else. Feng Yi was a traitor to the Order, a 
clever man so obsessed with the authentic Scorpio relic that he had finally 
located it, after killing nine people who stood in his way. He was now arranging 
to smuggle the relic into North Africa. To a buyer who had expressed sudden and 


lucrative interest. A man by the name of Ugo Drangheta. 

The alarm on Wolff’s phone rang. It was seven thirty. 

Time to go. 

Wolff closed his edition of the late poems of Emily Dickinson and rose from 
the desk. He arranged the items on it as they had been before he took the room. 
He slipped on a pair of tight gloves, entered the bathroom, and returned with a 
damp hand towel, which he used to wipe down the surfaces he had touched. As 
the hotel’s recycling notice suggested, he tossed the towel on the bathroom floor. 

After picking his satchel up off the bed, he smoothed the bedspread with the 
flat of his gloved hand. One more look around. He left the room. In the lobby, he 
nodded once at the concierge, who returned the nod and said, “Good day, Mr. 
Ambler.” Ambler was an identity Wolff used often in the Far East. 

On the street, he took his bearings, walked to the ferry docks, boarded the 
seven forty-five, and was on the island by eight. A ten-minute stroll brought him 
to the corner of Wing Lok and Man Wa Lane, where he waited under an awning 
behind an illegally parked van. 

Last night, he had sent Feng Yi a text from a burner phone: 


Central Island Exports, 71 Wing Lok St., 8:30pm. Bring package. 
Transport arranged, destination Casablanca, 48hrs. 2mill euros. Come 
alone. 


Feng Yi had responded. Prove you represent who you say. 
Wolff had then transferred a photograph from his phone, as if it were a 
picture of his own wrist, an image courtesy of Oskar Gerrenhausen. 


k 


He had repeated the message. Come alone. This received no response. So 
now, under that awning, Wolff waited to see if his trick had worked. 

At 8:28 p.m. a taxi rolled quietly to a stop at the far end of the street. A man 
struggled out of the backseat. He held a small brushed-aluminum briefcase. He 
said something to the driver, closed the door behind him, and began to limp 
toward number 71. The man had long black hair, much as he had in San 
Francisco, where Wolff had shot him for trying to steal the Scorpio relic. But like 


all failed seekers of that poisoned device, Yi had succumbed to a death lust. He 
had become ill from the radiation, and still he couldn’t drag himself along the 
sidewalk for a minute without rechecking the radioactive contents of the 
suitcase. 

When the moment came, Wolff could say something clever to him, but with 
the end so near, the words one said had to bear so much more weight than mere 
cleverness. A soul would die soon, leave the world, his journey done. 

He thought again of the words he had been reading in the hotel. 


He lived the Life of Ambush 
And went the way of Dusk 


Wolff wondered which of the two of them the poem might refer to. 

But there was no sense in waiting. The street was quiet. He wouldn’t break 
the air with the concussion of an unsilenced gunshot. He drew the noise 
suppresser from inside his leather coat, screwed it onto the barrel of his Walther, 
took seven steps, and raised it at the limping man. 

“Mr. Yi.” 

Feng Yi raised his face. “You? But no—” 

The report from the Walther was quick, dense, dull. Feng Yi fell to the street 
with a groan, his expression puzzled, his face a question, a worry, as if he didn’t 
quite understand his own ambush and was unable to comprehend what had just 
been done to him. The second shot removed the worry, removed everything. 

At the far end of the street, the taxi backed up, drove away. Wolff stood over 
the body, watched its stillness for a few seconds. Dusk fell into night. 

He removed the silencer, pocketed both it and the gun, then opened the 
suitcase for a fraction of a second. The jade scorpion lay fitted tightly inside. 

“And that is done.” 

He snapped the case shut. “Dear Galina, the scales are even once more.” 


Some nine thousand kilometers to the northwest, an armored convoy approached 
the route to the central Apennine range called the Monti della Laga, the 
mountains of the lakes. 

Marius Linzmaier glanced out of the corner of his eye. The colonel sitting 
next to him had worn the same somber face the entire trip. 

“Pull over,” the colonel said, his first words since before the Austrian border 
crossing. Linzmaier slowed and parked on the shoulder, and the following 


vehicles did the same. They idled there while the colonel removed his phone 
from his jacket pocket and placed a call. 

“We are one and one-half hours from arrival,” he said into the phone. There 
came a few words of response the driver couldn’t hear. The colonel nodded and 
hung up. 

“We wait here.” 

Linzmaier turned off the engine. “May I ask for what?” 

“Our people at Nowa Huta report seeing a man and a woman surveilling the 
steelworks.” 

“Did our people intervene?” 

“No. That will be our job. We wait here.” 

Confused as he was, but knowing that the conversation with the colonel was 
unlikely to continue, Linzmaier left the cabin, went around to the rear 
compartment, and unlocked the doors. One by one a troop of armed guards left 
the compartment and stood by the side of the road, stretching, smoking. The 
driver studied what he had been transporting: a monster of unconnected 
fragments, a skeleton of girders, rods and struts coiled into the shape of claws, 
levers and pistons and pipes and gears in frightening disarray—a thing unbuilt, 
unformed, unborn. It terrified him. The looks on the guards’ faces told him they 
felt the same. They were gray and grim and, in a word, horrified to have been 
locked up with that mess for so long. 

The one thing that joined the pieces in some kind of symmetry was that 
down to the very last bolt and gear, they all seemed to be crafted of a single 
substance. 

Gold. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO 


Tours, France 
June 8 
Late afternoon 


Becca was the first to spot Julian outside the Val de Loire airport in Tours, 


waving to them from the driver’s seat of a rental car. 

In Budapest, they had decided that Sara would go to Turkey with Lily and 
Darrell, and that Becca and Wade would meet Julian in France as soon as they 
were able to get there—which was Sunday afternoon. They would have with 
them the ocularia, the first key, and the diary safely in Becca’s indestructible go- 
bag. As usual, Julian would provide a new set of secure phones for them. 

Sara had also called Silva, asking him to please meet them in Turkey, if he 
was able to. She told Silva that since Galina possessed not only the second key 
but also the powerful resources of the Copernicus Room to assemble the tiniest 
fragments of data, it was practically ensured that the Order would be waiting for 
them. Silva told them he would meet them as soon as he could. 

There was no reunion chatter when Becca and Wade got in the car and Julian 


started it up. “Still no word from my dad,” he said. “Paul Ferrere’s on-site now 
but so far as he can tell Roald and my dad are already inside, and Paul can’t get 
near the facility. One more day, we’re going to the police.” 

Wade nodded, then shared a look with Becca. 

She knew what he was thinking. Sara was great, supersmart and careful, but 
with his father unreachable, at best a critical member of the team was out of 
action. At worst, his father was in grave danger. 

Julian drove speedily onto the highway and headed southwest toward 
Chateau d’Amboise, on the grounds of which stood Leonardo’s smaller house. 
“Tt could simply be that the mountain lab is out of range of phones, for security 
reasons. Paul doesn’t think so, but I’m hoping that’s all it is.” 

“Us, too,” Becca said. “Your father and Roald are smart. They can deal.” 

“They can. And my dad can make a deadly weapon out of a toothpick, so 
there’s no reason to panic. Still . . .” He didn’t finish, just let it end there, and 
concentrated on the driving. 

After one quiet roundabout hour they drove through the gates and up a 
winding road to the main chateau. 

From where they parked outside a sprawling complex of ornate stone 
mansions, it was a brisk seven-minute walk to the much smaller Chateau de 
Cloux, now known as Chateau du Clos Lucé. 

“T’d always thought that Clos Lucé could mean something like the ‘castle’ or 
‘keep’ of ‘light,’” he said. “It was really no stretch at all to think of the chateau 
where da Vinci died as a lantern.” 

“A big lantern,” Wade murmured when they finally saw it. 

True enough, Becca thought. The house was small only when compared to 
the city-size immensity of the nearby Chateau d’Amboise. Da Vinci’s mansion 
was three stories of red bricks, white limestone, and tile set in a sweep of rolling 
lawns. Leonardo died when he was sixty-seven on May 2, 1519, a little over a 
month after he returned from . . . wherever it was that he and the others hid 
Triangulum. 

“T love these quiet places,” Becca said. “Like Bletchley Park in England. 
Quiet places where we learn incredible things.” 

“Maybe not so quiet,” Wade whispered, pausing on the path toward the 
house. “Julian, I maybe see an agent. Bearded, tall. On the left. His hand is 
buried in his jacket pocket.” 

“He could be chateau security,” said Becca. “Or not. I see his short friend.” 

Julian pulled out his phone and brought it to his ear as if receiving a call. 


“Pretend you don’t see them. We’ll have a tiny advantage.” 

“We could take them,” Becca whispered, only half joking. 

“Oh, I know,” Julian said. “We totally could. But we don’t want to scare the 
museum guides, do we?” He turned away as if to speak on his phone. “You go 
on the tour. PII try to lead our friends on a little chase. Remember to find the 
key.” 

“That’s the idea,” said Becca. 

Julian slipped away, still pretending to be on a phone call, and in a matter of 
seconds had gone around the side of the house. The taller of the sketchy men 
pursued him, followed a few moments later by his shorter colleague. 

“Julian’s good,” said Becca. “Professional.” 

“Yeah. Easy to forget he’s only seventeen. Come on.” 

As soon as they identified themselves inside the house as Americans, a perky 
young woman trotted over to them, a student intern from Massachusetts named 
Lucy. Which seemed appropriate to Becca, because, after all, the intern’s name 
meant “light,” too. 

After giving them a solid overview of Leonardo’s last years in France, she 
swished them through several rooms and finally into the master’s final 
workshop. Because the tour was near the end of the day, Lucy’s presentation to 
them and the three other visitors became more relaxed and informal, and more 
informative. 

“We’re interested in Leonardo’s work while he was here,” Wade said, during 
a gap in the discussion. 

“Especially his work with silver,” Becca added. “And especially from 1517 
to the end. Kind of specific, I know, but. . .” 

“Well, he was a renowned silversmith,” the guide said. “And in the last 
years, he was deeply into the study of mirrors. Mirrors use silver, of course, for 
the reflection; they always have. But Leonardo worked on, or wrote about, what 
he called a three-sided mirror, or lo specchio con tre lati.” Her accent was good. 

The two shared a look. They knew exactly what that looked like. 

“Interesting,” said Becca. 

Lucy smiled. “You probably know that Leonardo was a_ hopeless 
experimenter. He sketched out thousands of proposed plans and never went 
through with them. I think he simply had to understand how something worked, 
but then became bored when he figured it out. Who knows how the mind of a 
genius works?” 

“They called him the spy of nature, didn’t they?” said Wade. 


“Exactly!” Lucy said. “Well, feel free to look around, but obviously don’t 
touch anything. Wouldn’t want to break an original da Vinci!” 

As the intern wandered off, Wade and Becca scoured the workshop for 
anything that might be a clue to the location of the last key. While no one was 
looking, Becca took the ocularia from her bag and slipped them on, hiding them 
under a pair of dark glasses. 

As he usually did, Wade seemed to need to talk out everything they knew so 
far. “Leonardo and Copernicus met here in 1517—that much we know,” he 
whispered. “Copernicus asked him to be a Guardian, but Leonardo was too old. 
So Nicolaus looked around, saw all the silver, all the mirrors, maybe he saw 
designs for armor; whatever it was, something clicked in his memory. He 
remembered his old pirate friend, the man who had lost his forearm saving Hans 
Novak. It all came together for him. He asked Leonardo, ‘Make a silver arm for 
my friend, the pirate Baba Aruj, called Barbarossa.’” 

Becca liked the way it all sounded, laid out like that. It struck all the right 
notes. “Leonardo used his knowledge of silver and mirrors, and he made a new 
arm, a silver arm, with Triangulum inside to power the fingers like a motor. It 
was the first mechanical prosthetic arm.” 

Wade looked at her. Becca liked that he was smiling. The two of them 
together had pressed at the problem until it gave up an answer. 

Part of an answer. 

“But there’s still a question,” said Wade, looking out to the garden from a 
window made of wavy glass. “If Leonardo said that the fourth key doesn’t exist, 
why would he tell Guardians to come here to his lantern? What did he mean?” 

Becca imagined the scene in the stony place where the silver arm rested. 
Leonardo was there. Copernicus. Barbarossa Two. She suddenly felt a wave of 
awe fall over her. “These men, three famous people in the same place, talking as 
friends, trying to save the world, protecting something of great power from 
falling into the wrong hands... oh... oh!” 

He smiled at her. “What is it?” 

Her eyes were wide, staring at him through the shaded ocularia. “Wade!” 

“What?” 

Without taking the glasses off, she started scanning the room. “It’s not just 
that the fourth key doesn’t exist. Wade, what if . . . what if . . . Leonardo never 
made the fourth key? That could be why no one would ever find it. That’s what 
his riddle is. Three keys lock the relic away, but you need four keys to unlock it. 
So why didn’t he make the fourth key? Because he didn’t need to. Only the 


Guardian who collected the relic would need to. That’s us! We need to make the 
fourth key! It’s totally the best kind of security!” 

Wade looked at her through the glasses. Her eyes must have seemed all 
broken up into fragments. “Okay, Becca. That’s actually kind of brilliant. But 
how does it help us find it?” 

“Because the fourth key is here!” she said. “It’s like Lucy said. He designed 
it, he drew it, but he never made it. We need to find his design. And then we 
need to find someone to make the key for us. That’s what any Guardian would 
have had to do!” 

He looked straight through the silver lenses into her eyes. 

“You’re pretty amazing,” he said. “You know that, right?” 





CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE 


Searching frantically in every room in the chateau that was open to the public, 


Becca felt her heart ready to explode. 

“Even assuming we’re right,” she whispered to Wade as she peered through 
the ocularia hidden under her dark glasses, “and the fourth and final key has to 
be made from scratch before we can unlock Triangulum, how are we actually 
going to make it? Could Julian help us?” 

Wade looked out the nearest window to the garden, then turned to her. “I 
hope so. Should I call him? Maybe he’s in trouble.” 

“Let’s find the design or whatever it is first,” she said. That’s when she 
realized something she hadn’t before. “Galina’s not as light on her feet as we 
are.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That we’re a team,” she said. “We can spread ourselves across countries and 
work independently and at the same time. While Lily and Sara and Darrell are 
off in Turkey finding the third key, we’re finding the fourth.” 

“Galina has the Copernicus servers,” he said. “And Ebner and Wolff.” 

“But she doesn’t trust anyone, not really. You see that, right? And she’s not 
well. That’s easy to see, too. Galina has a serious weakness. She’s alone.” 


Wade nodded. “You’re right. Being alone isn’t the way to find the relics. You 
need a team. We have a team. You, me, Lily, Darrell, Sara, my dad . . . when he 
gets back .. .” He trailed off, then added, “And Julian and Terence, Silva, Karim 
and Abul-Qasim, Carlo, and Bingo and Pinky and Alula. That’s how we find the 
relics. That’s the way we’ ll win.” 

An image of Lily’s face flashed into Becca’s mind. Her best friend was hurt. 
She should be there with her. “Let’s find this thing.” 

Wade headed back into the workshop. “Except that I don’t know what we’re 
actually looking for. Even if Leonardo was making a pun on lantern, maybe he 
really means lantern. But I don’t see any. At least not one that could be from the 
early sixteenth century.” 

“Keep at it.” Becca entered the bedroom where Leonardo died. She hoped to 
find a crusty old lantern overlooked in a niche in the wall. Maybe it no longer 
held a candle, but in its secret compartment were the designs for the final key. 

No such luck. 

Becca felt her excitement slipping away, like the sun was doing right now in 
the late afternoon. The sky was clouding up. The museum would close in less 
than half an hour, and they had nothing. Julian was still out there running 
interference—she hoped he was, and hadn’t fallen into the clutches of the Order. 

“Let’s ... let’s look at the drawings and paintings. Maybe there’s something 
there,” she said. “A lantern in one of his paintings. It could be a code. Maybe?” 

The museum shop had a good selection of art books covering the full range 
of Leonardo’s drawings and sketches. They each took a massive collection and 
scanned it for work done after 1517. Nothing, nothing, nothing. 

Then, something. 

Wade leaned over a page in a catalog of late drawings. “Bec . . . look at this. 
It’s from one of his famous notebooks of sketches and writings called Codex 
Atlanticus. A drawing from 1515 or later.” 

It was a lantern, but not the usual type of lantern. The caption noted that it 
was a kind of primitive slide projector called a camera obscura or a magic 
lantern. 





“T don’t get that it’s a design for a key, though,” he said. 

She lifted the ocularia and sunglasses off and replaced them with her reading 
glasses. She studied the drawing. “Leonardo said, ‘not without the lantern.’ Like 
Lily said, ‘not without’ could mean ‘within.’ The lines inside the lantern aren’t 
very clear. They might be different when you look through the ocularia. I’m 
going to use the combination five-five-five. It’s Leonardo’s number, after all.” 

“Go for it.” 

Making sure no one saw, Becca adjusted the lenses as she had before—five- 
five-five on one side, five-five-five on the other. Taking a breath, she slipped 
them on. 

Under the lenses, the crosshatched lines inside the lantern reformed 
themselves and took on the look of a schematic. It was the design for the fourth 
key. She took off the glasses, held her new phone behind the lenses, and snapped 
a photo. Then another. Six photos in all. 

What she saw in the decoded lines was a clear image of a key. 





A key. Similar to but more intricate than the others. It bore the same telltale 
ornamentation on its shell, but it also had gears and struts and linkages and silver 


wires extending from it. It almost looked like a weapon or an engine, and 
reminded her that Leonardo had designed many military machines in his career. 
“The fourth key,” she whispered. “We found it!” 
But Wade was fixed on another page in the book of drawings. He turned the 
book around to her, to one of several sketches depicting a cataclysm of water. 





“Becca, the flood. There’s a whole series of these drawings under the same 
title: Deluge. The flood my dad told us about . . .” 

“What’s the date of the drawings?” 

He read the caption. “Between 1515 and 1519.” 

She shivered in the sunlit room. These drawings from five centuries ago 
seemed as fresh and terrifying as if they had rendered something that had just 
happened today. Or would happen tomorrow. 

Or... at whatever deadline they knew Galina was obsessed with. 

“What if Leonardo drew these because Copernicus told him about the 
horrors of time travel?” she asked. “The ones he told me about in London? 
Wade, maybe Copernicus saw a flood and told Leonardo. But it hasn’t come yet. 
It’s coming now. Your father knows about it, and it has to do with Galina.” 

Wade pulled out the phone Julian had given him. “I’m calling Sara—” 

Julian raced in, followed by the intern, who was angry. “There’s no running 
allowed in Leonardo’s house!” she said. 

“Sorry!” said Julian. “If I break something, P1 buy it.” He drew Wade and 
Becca quickly from the room. “I threw off our friends—finally—but a couple of 


black cars just pulled into the lot. You know what that means. I hope you found 
what you were looking for.” 
“We have the design for the fourth key,” Becca said, pocketing her phone. 
“And that’s not all,” said Wade. “But first, we need the best jeweler you 
know!” 





CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR 


Alanya, Turkey 
June 8 
Evening 


Because of all the near-death experiences they’d racked up so far, the 


uneventful flight to Antalya airport was just long and boring and foodless, but 
Darrell couldn’t care about any of that after he deplaned and got Wade’s call. 

“T have good news and bad news,” Wade had told him. 

And as good as the good news was—“Becca and I found the design for the 
fourth key”—the bad news was crazy bad: “We also found a bunch of flood 
drawings.” 

Darrell told Lily first, hoping she would actually talk with him. She was 
quiet to begin with. “Hmm,” she said. Then she got quieter. 

His mother was quiet, too, but for a different reason. “I keep thinking about 
your stepfather’s secret meeting,” she said softly. She was going to say more, he 
was sure of it, but she swallowed the rest. “But first, we get the third key.” 

“You bet we do,” he said. He glanced over at Lily, who just nodded, which 
was better than nothing. 


Of course, it made sense to Darrell to connect the Copernicus horrors—we 
should have a better term for that—with the flood that his stepfather had told 
them about. But it was a kind of grim, end-of-the-world sense. The bad news 
was drowning the good news. 

His mother had sat next to him all through the flight, trying, hopelessly, to 
unlock the secret of the puzzle box of the tower, to find the exact location of the 
third key, but she was getting nowhere. 

When he’d tried to be polite—“Don’t drive yourself crazy with it” and “Do 
you want me to try?”—she shook her head. “I just want to try one more thing.” 
So he’d turned to Lily, but every time he looked at her, he’d found himself 
tongue-tied. 

His mom and dad had broken up, so he kind of knew what she was feeling, 
but he’d been a lot younger when his father had drifted out of their lives, and 
Darrell and his mother had always been together, so yeah, he didn’t really know 
what she was feeling at all. 

Maybe I can just tell her that. Maybe someone can let me do something! 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the pilot announced, “we have begun our descent 
into Antalya airport and will arrive in approximately twenty minutes. Flight 
crew, please begin your cross-check and prepare the cabin for landing.” 

He glanced at Lily. Say something neutral, he thought. “I hope Silva is 
there,” he said. “Or a hundred of his friends. I think we’ll need protection.” 

“Well, you will,” she said. 

Ah! Good old Lily! He decided not to wreck it with a quip. He just laughed. 

Turning to the window, he saw how the ultramarine blue of the sea 
contrasted with the brown earth and beaches of the coast that spread out beneath 
them. 

“Tt looks like a vacation place,” his mother said, still fiddling with the puzzle. 

“That’s what makes it so dangerous,” he said. 

“Meaning what?” asked Lily. 

“T’m not sure.” But he made a mental note to use it on Wade. 

The airport was large, but not jammed at that time of day. Because Becca and 
Wade had the first Barbarossa key, Darrell, Lily, and Sara didn’t need to hide 
anything in a locker, but he came up with the bright idea to rent one anyway, just 
to have a decoy locker key. 

“Uh-oh,” Lily whispered. “Some guys just walked into the terminal. Not the 
good kind of guys.” 

Darrell saw them. A trio of plainclothes Europeans, beefy, hands in pockets, 


on phones, obviously packing sidearms, heads swiveling around the room. He 
didn’t want to be seen watching, but he couldn’t wrench his eyes away. Big 
mistake. His stare connected with one of them. There was a flash of recognition. 

His mother saw. “Get out of here!” She rushed them both back through the 
crowded concourse, searching for the nearest exit. Darrell “accidentally” 
dropped the locker key, and Lily “accidentally” kicked it across the floor, 
sending one of the agents skittering after it. 

“Good fake,” she said. “Now run!” 

They were out on the sidewalk before the men, and bolted into the car at the 
head of the taxi line. Darrell said, “Driver, please get us out of here. We’re being 
followed!” But the driver apparently wasn’t familiar with spy movies, because 
he just turned in his seat and shrugged, until Darrell’s mother held out a huge 
wad of euros. The man grabbed the bills, punched the gas, and the cab screeched 
away from the curb. Two of the three agents stumbled out of the terminal, 
shouting. The third was probably checking the lockers, Darrell thought. So there! 

When Sara told the driver their destination, his foot lifted off the gas pedal. 

“Kizil Kule? Is over hour away.” The man sighed, as if he’d heard the 
request a billion times before, but Darrell’s mother folded over another few euro 
notes, and he was all smiles. “Yes, yes.” He pressed his foot on the gas again and 
got on the highway. 

It was over an hour away. Not less. Close to two hours after the airport-key 
incident, the driver dropped them at the water, stuffing the remainder of the fare 
into his pocket and shaking his head as he left. 

Kizil Kule was a squat polygon, and the model in his mother’s hands right 
now was indeed accurate. Darrell thought its many sides must have helped 
deflect direct artillery strikes, like the angles on a stealth fighter deflects radar. It 
was, even after seven or eight centuries, fresh and stout, and a perfect place for 
Copernicus and Heyreddin to have secreted the third key to Triangulum. 

In fact, because of Heyreddin’s high esteem and position in the Ottoman 
capital, it probably meant that the hiding place was especially clever. 

Great, Darrell thought. Another challenge. His mother had relinquished the 
puzzle to him, and he realized why she hadn’t been able to solve it. It was a 
heavy block of wood with a taunting little rattly thing inside. No matter how you 
rotated its moving sections, the only thing that happened was that the rattle kept 
rattling, and the puzzle kept its secret. 

“Better go in,” his mother said. “Maybe inside the tower there’s a clue to the 
puzzle that will give us a clue to where the key is inside the tower. In other 


words, a clue to the puzzle, so the puzzle can give us a clue.” 

“A Darrellism,” said Lily. “I fear for you, Sara Kaplan.” 

Lily found a few Turkish words on her phone and, after guessing how to 
pronounce them, told Sara, who bought three tickets into the tower museum. Ten 
minutes later they entered the cool air of its lowest level, the bottom of a 
labyrinth of stairways and ramps and levels and shadows. Plenty of shadows. 


After escaping from Clos Lucé, Julian, Becca, and Wade jetted to Rome, where, 
hours later, they found themselves hurrying down a warren of narrow passages 
off the Via Borghese. 

Julian had earlier linked to his father’s computers in Nice and dug up the 
name of a black-market jeweler his father had interviewed for one of his novels, 
The Vatican Directive, a book Julian thought deserved a far more exciting title. 

“Her name is... ,” Becca said. 

“Adriana Nissi,” said Julian, searching the street. “Via della Torretta. 
Number sixty-nine.” 

“Does ‘black market’ mean she’s really good, or really bad?” Becca asked. 

“A little of both, I think,” said Julian. “We’ll find out soon.” 

Entering the ground floor of number 69, they found the jeweler listed as 
residing on the top floor. 

They rang for her. No answer. 

“We can’t wait.” Julian bounded up the staircase from the street. 

The door to the flat was open. The interior was illuminated by a bank of open 
windows along the rear of the building. A warm breeze blew out to the landing. 

Julian knocked. “Ciao? C’é qualcuno?” he asked. 

“Si. E aperto,” came the muffled reply. “Come in, door is open.” 

They pushed in and found a tattooed middle-aged woman wearing goggles, a 
halter top, low-slung work pants, and no shoes, leaning over a high bench. Her 
tattoos, Julian noted silently, seemed to wander from her neck to her toes, and 
might have been everywhere in between. A long blue snake coiled down the 
outside of her bare left arm, its bloody fangs inked out over her two middle 
fingers. She held a miniature blowtorch in one hand and was alternately dipping 
it at and removing it from a length of gold pipe. An electronic cigarette hung 
from her lips, and she wore a jeweled nose ring and earlobe studs. Looking over 
her shoulder at them, she extinguished the blowtorch. The snake rippled when 
she moved. She removed her goggles, then blinked. “You are Julian!” 

“Yes!” he said. “Thank you for seeing us.” 


“But of course. I know your mother from pictures.” 

This surprised Julian, and for a moment he brought up his mother’s face. 
“Did you really?” 

“Si, si. You look so like her. I am sorry you lost her very young. Come for 
kiss.” He didn’t have to because she lunged across the floor to him and kissed 
both his cheeks. He turned red instantly. 

Shaking the kids’ hands, she added, “So, amici miei, what can I do for you?” 

Her eyes lit up like a child’s when Wade said the name Leonardo, and she 
gasped repeatedly when Becca showed her the photos of the key she’d taken 
through the ocularia. 

“O, dio mio!” she said under her breath. Pressing her temples, she walked 
over to her workbench and studied the phone under a jeweler’s loupe as if she 
were holding a priceless artifact and not a digital copy of one. She sent the best 
image to a computer across the room, and printed an enlarged photo of the 
design. She taped it in place on the workbench. 

“T suspect you need this key pronto?” 

“Si,” said Wade. “If you can.” 

Adriana Nissi smiled. “I can. You wait.” 

She quickly assembled tools and materials from all over her workshop, 
bringing them to the bench. When she finally dropped her goggles back over her 
eyes, and the blowtorch flashed, her toned arms flexed and her biceps bulged. 

Julian swore he saw that blue tattoo snake slither slowly down her arm as the 
sparks flew like stars to the studio floor. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE 


Central Italy 
June 8 
Evening 


Uso Drangheta powered his SUV swiftly down the Vocabolo Angelica, just 


north of the well-known hairpin between Papigno and Marmore, where the road 
sank in a sharp V, changed its name to Vocabolo Rancio, and drove sharply 
north. His rage had boiled for so long, it was now seething in his blood. 

Galina Krause would die, and he would have her empire. 

“How far behind are we?” he asked his passenger. He was on the trail of a 
convoy of five black vehicles, including one large transport, that his brother-in- 
law had spotted leaving Salzburg, Austria. 

Mistral glanced ahead, then checked the message on her phone. “Less than 
an hour. Are you certain we are following the astrolabe?” 

“We will find out. In less than an hour.” 

He was downshifting in anticipation of the famous hairpin when he caught 
sight of a large truck with German license plates parked in the otherwise 
deserted lot of Ristorante il Focolare, a boarded-up pizza restaurant situated at 
the very apex of the hairpin. 


“Ugo? No, no. It cannot be.” 

He braked to a crawl, snarling the traffic behind him. His suspicion kicking 
in, he drove slowly past the lot, saw that the truck’s cabin was empty, and 
continued up the road. A half mile or so later, he pulled over, let the traffic by, 
and reversed. He carefully returned to the restaurant and pulled into the lot. 
Mistral removed two pistols from the glove box in front of her. They were for 
her. Ugo had his own brace of handguns and pulled them out from under his 
seat. 

“Wait here.” 

“No, Ugo, I am with you in everything.” 

He looked at her, kissed her, and exited the car. She went out her side. They 
rounded the large truck. It was indeed empty, though the rear compartment was 
locked. 

“Shh, listen,” Mistral whispered. 

He froze. Someone, a man, laughed inside the abandoned restaurant. Another 
two or three men answered with more laughter. 

“They’re taking a rest,” he said, his heart pounding. If he could stop this, if 
only he could . . . Ugo didn’t know what. His plans had not yet had a chance to 
form themselves, except to insist that any disruption of Galina’s plans was good. 

He raised both guns—she did, too—and he nodded to her to go around the 
patio to the right of the parking lot. “On my signal,” he whispered. 

There was more laughter and the sound of glasses clinking as she scurried 
past the boarded windows around the comer, then peered back around—her 
beautiful face—giving him a nod. 

He drew a breath, waited three seconds, and returned the nod. Both firing, 
they blasted open the doors and burst into the restaurant, to be confronted with 
what could only be described as a firing squad of two dozen men. The barrage 
was horrendous: Ugo fell to the ground outside, struck in the face, the torso, his 
already wounded arm. In desperation, he fired back into the restaurant doorway. 

He watched Mistral fire over and over, then disappear back out the side door 
onto the patio and into the valley below, pursued by ten, twelve gunmen. 

“Mistral . . .” His voice was a whisper. He heard the woods erupt with a 
chaos of bullets, hundreds, thousands, then stop abruptly. My Mistral. She must 
be dead. 

Ugo crawled back to the SUV, dragged himself to its footrest, to the door 
handle, to the seat. He slid painfully behind the wheel, bleeding from his head, 
his stomach, his arm. He saw—or thought he saw—a khaki-wearing Asian man 


with a black pistol standing in the doorway of the restaurant, his face a thing of 
stone. 

Ugo pressed the ignition, blood streaming down his hand; then a resounding 
blast came from the doorway, and the windshield exploded into his eyes. 


After trudging up the endless stairs to the open roof of Kizil Kule in Alanya, 
Turkey, Ebner von Braun, trailed by Oskar Gerrenhausen and the skinnier of the 
two unspeakable agents from Tunis, felt his stomach tumble. He had tinnitus, a 
constant ringing deep in his ears like a horde of cicadas living inside his head. 
Here, with the ocean grinding below and the wind screaming across the bricks at 
such a pitch, he felt nauseous. 

“Some view,” said Emil, who had scrounged up a replacement needle to pick 
his teeth with. He waved the encrusted thing around like a pointer. 

Ebner wheeled away from him, shuddering. “Oh, for the love of Albrecht!” 

“Take these,” said the bookseller, opening to him a tin of small white pills. 
“For seasickness. I, too, suffer.” 

Remembering Galina in the ruins of Carthage, Ebner drew out several of the 
pills, popped two, and saved the rest for later. “It is all this running around, you 
see.” 

“I do,” Gerrenhausen said to him. “It was I who identified this tower to Miss 
Krause as the location of the third Triangulum key.” 

“Care to narrow that location down a little?” Ebner replied. “It’s rather a big 
place. We are but several feet away from discovering the key, but several feet in 
which direction, my little friend?” 

“Alas, the key was not that specific.” 

“You two talk like a book,” said Emil, who broke wind loudly and walked 
away. 

It was absurd to Ebner, their need to rely on the blasted Kaplan family for 
clues. All this skulking around, waiting for “breaks.” Galina’s two-month 
absence had created a situation that was cosmically unnatural. Back in March, 
the order had been simple: Kill the Kaplans. Then the mess in London, Crux, the 
old church, evidence of time travel, the death of Archie Doyle, all led to the 
command being rescinded. The waffling bred its own kind of seasickness. And 
yet... 
The family’s record of success was dismally clear. After locating two relics 
already, they were well on their way to finding a third. Was it partly because of 
the poor quality of the Order’s far-flung agents? Of the sort exemplified by the 


fat man and this thing? My Lord, he thought. Give me Helmut Bern or even the 
late, lamented Archie Doyle over these creatures. 

Gerrenhausen held out the key. “Perhaps a new set of eyes will find a clue?” 

Ebner was reaching for it when someone screamed from below. Moments 
later a young French boy, perhaps five years old, rushed up the stairs to the roof, 
crying, “A giant fat man is chasing people with a gun!” 

So. The Kaplans had been found. 


Eight minutes before the screaming boy, Darrell’s head split in half because he 
wasn’t Wade. Wade would have worked on the puzzle until—voila!—he found 
an elegant and stunning way to open the priceless puzzle box and reveal the 
actual location of the third Barbarossa key. But, no, Wade was in France, which 
left Darrell to make do with twisting and turning and shaking and rolling the 
stupid thing in every conceivable way, while it just looked back at him smugly 
and said, “Ha!” So while his mother was on a lower level, and Lily on the level 
above, Darrell gripped the puzzle and smacked it lightly against the nearest wall. 
Nothing happened. He hit it again, a little harder. 

Twice. Nothing. Nothing. 

Finally, his anger took over, and he slammed it at the wall hard. It split. 

“Uh-oh.” 

He’d just destroyed a work of sixteenth-century Ottoman craftsmanship. 
That was probably a sin, at least a crime, at best unforgivable, but . . . the bead, a 
small wooden ball painted silver, of course, rolled across the floor and bounced 
away down the stairs. And there in the broken fragments of the puzzle were tiny 
silver paint marks that the rattling bead had made. 

Darrell knew where the third key was hidden. 

He breathed out. “Okay, then. Okay—” He listened. Footsteps were coming 
up the stairs from below. Footsteps he knew. Not his mother’s. She was down on 
another level somewhere and, he hoped, safe. No, these were the light, dancing 
footsteps of a very heavy man. 

“Lily, get down here!” he cried overloudly. “The key’s in a chamber on the 
lowest level of the tower!” 

Lily rushed down the stairs to him. “Really, you solved the puzzle?” 

“Sort of—” 

She spied the splintered wood. “Darrell!” 

That’s when some French kid started screaming. He tumbled up the stairs 
inches from Bigboy, who pranced nimbly up after him, waving his pistol around. 


Darrell jumped away from the stair opening as the gun went off. The centuries- 
old brick exploded behind his head. Darrell pushed Lily back toward the upward 
steps. Another shot exploded on the wall next to his face. He was terrified, 
moving without reason, just moving. 

Lily scrabbled around on the steps and suddenly hurled a five-inch square of 
broken brick right past Darrell’s head. It struck Bigboy in the face, tearing open 
his wide pink cheek. The guy squealed, slapping his bloody face with one hand 
as he tumbled to the stone floor, falling forward like a whale. The gun went off 
beneath him, and he let out a horrible groan. 

Lily went white in the face, faltered as she tried to get up. “What did I do—” 

“Lily, come on.” Darrell jumped two steps up the staircase. 

“But you said it was downstairs!” Lily said. 

“T lied. I guessed someone was listening. It’s near the top of the tower—” 

Lily leaped past him up the steps, then without warning pushed him 
backward into a deep cutout in the side of the wall and slapped her hand over his 
mouth. It was close in there. She was very close to him. He felt her breathing as 
if it were his own lungs doing it, but when he tried to shift away, she pressed 
against him harder, pinning them deeper in the shadows, until he saw why. 

Fish leaped down the stairs right past them. 

Ebner trailed him down the staircase, pushing screaming tourists out of the 
way with the barrel of his gun. He was on the phone, muttering and spitting in 
German. The bookseller skipped down after Ebner. 

Darrell and Lily waited in the scanty shadows, pressed against each other 
until the three men had disappeared onto the level below. 


“Uh...,” Darrell said. 
“Just come on,” she said as she jumped up the stairs. “And don’t say it.” 
“Say what?” 


“Anything.” She shook herself as if shaking off bugs. “Now go!” 

Darrell took the lead, bounding up to the second-highest level. Holding the 
important piece of the shattered model, he veered left at the top of the steps and 
pushed through to one of the outer chambers. There was a cutout in the brick 
with a view of the sea. He lined it up with the model. He ran his finger down the 
wall from the sill until he saw a tiny silver mark on the corner of one of the 
bricks. 
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“Whoa, Darrell... ,” Lily whispered. 

He smiled. “Come on. Help me.” 

Together, they pried the brick out. 

The third key was lodged securely behind the brick. As with the one they’d 
discovered in Tunisia, the dense design work identified the key unmistakably as 
the work of Leonardo da Vinci. 

“There’s a big M, and writing on the shaft,” Lily whispered. She traced her 
fingers over the inscribed letters. They were crudely written, identifiable barely 
as letters at all, and were strange: partly Latinate, partly something else. The 
accents were ones that neither of them had ever seen before. 


L-ahhar gharghar 


As usual with Darrell, he had to speak them aloud—try to speak them aloud 
—the way a child might try to sound out unfamiliar words. 
“Lahar garrr gahbh rrrr,” he said. “El ahar gargar? What kind of language is 


” 


Lily started shaking. “Darrell . . .” She closed her hands over her face, then 
dropped them. “Darrell, this is what the old woman said to me and Becca in 
Austin. The Mother. She said, ‘Lahar gaharr.’ We thought she was just trying to 
breathe, but she was saying words. My translator. I need my translator!” 

“My phone?” he said. “Or yours?” 

“Mine. My apps. But my fingers are shaking—” 

He took her phone. “What’s your pass code?” 

“Zero nine two three.” 

He started to tap it in. “Wait. September twenty-third? That’s my birthday—” 

“So?” 

“And you disabled your phone and messaging?” 

“Just do it!” 

He did, finally hitting the translator app on her home screen. There were 
noises on the level below. “This is dumb,” he said. “We need to get out of here.” 

“Tf we lose the key, at least we’ll have one clue. Hurry up!” 

“Got it. But how do I do this. I can’t key in those accents.” 

Growling, Lily took the phone from him. “If we’re lucky, it’ll still translate 
it.” 

Selecting the button that read detect language, Lily typed in the letters in 
English—L-ahhar gharghar. A few moments passed before anything happened; 
then two words popped up. 


Maltese detected 


“Maltese!” Lily said. “Darrell, the old woman was from Malta. The women 
Leonardo talks about. The one who came to us. The Mothers who protect the 
relic. That’s what the M on the key means. The Mothers are in Malta! Guarding 
Triangulum!” 

“Lily, look at what the words actually mean, 
gharghar means ‘the final flood.’” 

She was staring at the screen, her mouth open, when his mother suddenly 
appeared. “I managed to slip past them, but there are more now. At least ten of 
them entered the tower, and they’re clearing it, floor by floor. We need to go up.” 

“Ts there a helicopter up there?” 

“No, but there’s no going down,” she said. “You found it?” 

“Here.” Darrell gave her the key. “Come on.” 

Lily outpaced them both, rushing up the steps two at a time. 


” Darrell said. “L-aħħar 


It was hot on the roof of the tower, but there was a haze darkening the sea. 

“Now what?” Lily said. 

All Darrell could think of was the flood. The deluge. The Mothers of Malta. 
“The key tells too much. The words. If Galina finds out . . . Mom, the key.” 

Before she could actually release it, he snatched it away, went to the parapet, 
and scraped the shaft across its sharp stones, wearing down the words. 

“That’s an original da Vinci you’re defacing!” said Sara. 

“And it breaks my heart.” 

Ebner von Braun flew up the last stairs and was on the roof of the tower with 
them. He wasn’t alone. Ten, maybe twelve others, as well as the two thugs from 
Africa and the little antiquarian bookseller, surrounded them. 

“You will give me the key,” Ebner said, waving his pistol to shoo the 
children to the edge of the roof. Meanwhile, Bigboy, breathless and sweating, 
with a large bloody stain on his vast shirt, dragged Sara roughly from them. Fish 
raised a surprisingly wide butcher’s knife to Sara’s neck. 

“You see? No choice.” Ebner approached. “Galina wants what she wants.” 

“He is correct,” the bookseller said. “She always gets it, too.” 

Ebner set the end of his pistol barrel against the center of Darrell’s forehead 
and slid the key from his hand. He glanced at it and handed it to Gerrenhausen. 

The bookseller studied it, then smiled. “Yes, identical craftsmanship. It is of 
a kind with the Budapest key. We now have two of the three.” 

Of the four, thought Darrell. 

Ebner took it back and slipped it into the pocket of his coat. “Hendriks, Emil, 
detain them.” 

“Kill them?” said Bigboy. 

“Alas, not yet. Detain them only.” 


Ebner and the bookseller stormed out of the tower into a waiting car. It took 
them to the dock, where they boarded a motorboat that took them in an hour and 
a half the fifty nautical miles south to the yacht of Galina Krause. 

Galina, he thought. Galina, we are nearly there. He was about to place a call 
to her when his fingers felt the shaft of the key in his pocket. Yanking it into the 
daylight, he spied the horrifying defacement. 

“What the devil! They know where the relic is!” 

“The boy mangled a genuine Leonardo!” Gerrenhausen cried, pounding his 
fists on his thighs. “I should have shot him on the train when I had the chance!” 

All at once, Ebner’s phone tinkled with a harp arpeggio. Galina! He could 


decline the call. No, he could never. Dreading the coming conversation, he 
swiped the screen to answer and howled silently to himself. 
No, no, no! 





CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX 


‘Trembling from fear and exhaustion, Lily realized that staying alive was 


sometimes just a matter of timing. In this case, perfect timing. 

As soon as Bigboy and Fish pushed her, Sara, and Darrell at gunpoint out of 
the tower toward a battered black car, Silva appeared out of the dusk. The 
grizzled, thick-armed, beret-wearing man in combat fatigues wormed his way 
through the crowd leaving the tower, with several large friends in tow. 

“We are agents of the Teutonic Order,” Bigboy said right away. “Perhaps you 
do not realize who you are dealing with—” 

“In fact, I do,” said Silva. “Two men who might be dead in”—he checked his 
watch—“twelve seconds, if I don’t tell my friends here not to kill you. And right 
now, I’m forgetting what language they speak.” 

“Eh?” said Fish. “All I got from that is twelve seconds.” 

To make it clearer, Silva’s friends surrounded the two agents, who released 
their captives. Silva peeled the gun out of Bigboy’s fat fingers. He took Fish’s 
carving knife, too. Then he hurled them off the side of the nearest wharf into the 
water. 

“Oops,” Silva said. “Littering. My bad. Go get those, will you?” 

“Eh?” said Fish. “In the water?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Galina Krause will not appreciate your treatment of official agents of the 
Teutonic Order of Ancient Prussia,” Bigboy said. 

“Would she appreciate digging them up out of the ground?” Silva said. 

“She’ll come for you,” said Fish, and he waved his arm out to sea. “She’s got 


herself a small army of less than fifty—” 

“Hush, Emil!” Bigboy snarled. “They will find out soon enough.” 

Silva looked south across the water. “Thanks for the tip. Now pinch your 
noses and dive!” 

Lily watched Bigboy and Fish slide off the side of the wharf into the water. 
“Thank you for the show, Mr. Silva,” she said. 

“Tt’s just Silva,” he said. 

Ten minutes later, they were sitting around a crowded table in a market café. 

“Silva, you saved our lives, again,” Sara said, pressing her hand over his. 
“You have a pretty perfect sense of timing.” 

Lily could see a pinprick of blood on Sara’s neck where Fish had stuck her. 

“My job,” he said. “And my pleasure. Seriously, you’re so much more polite 
than my usual bosses.” The grazed forearm he had suffered in Casablanca didn’t 
seem to bother him in the slightest. “By the way, that fish-faced goon back there 
did us a service. My men spotted a mega-yacht about fifty nautical miles off the 
coast. Now we know it belongs to Galina.” 

“Her agents stole the Kizil Kule key,” said Sara. “They now have two, and 
maybe both are on that yacht. We assume that Galina doesn’t know yet where 
Triangulum is, or she’d be off to Malta.” She whispered the last word. 

“T bet she’s not even on the yacht,” said Darrell. “She wouldn’t have left a 
key to Ebner or those two jerks from the desert if she had been. She’s 
somewhere else.” 

“Now that those goons are out of the way, it’s only Ebner and the 
bookseller,” Lily added. 

“Only Ebner, the bookseller, and the forty others who crew a yacht that size,” 
Silva said. 

“She doesn’t know about the fourth key, either,” said Darrell, “so we have 
the advantage, which may not be too much of one, but she can’t actually get to 
the relic without us, but on the other hand, if we steal the keys back, we can find 
the relic without her.” 

Silva seemed a little annoyed by the time Darrell finished his long sentence, 
so he just laid his thoughts out in his simple paramilitary way: “We’ll launch an 
assault on the yacht at twenty-three hundred hours.” 

Which Darrell translated as, “Eleven tonight. Two plus hours from now.” 

Since the events at Kizil Kule, Lily had pretty much decided to see it to the 
end. She knew there was nothing else to do, because there was far too much at 
stake now. They’d go after the keys, steal them, and escape to Malta before the 


Order knew what hit them. After that? Well, she’d think about that later. 

Silva made a few calls, then told them that his associates would meet them at 
the docks within the hour. “They’ll have your scuba gear with them.” 

“Wait, our scuba gear?” said Sara. 

Silva brought out a nautical chart and, moving his coffee mug aside, spread it 
out on the table. He narrowed his eyes and traced his finger from approximately 
where they were on the shore to the position of the yacht his men had spotted. 
“My friends are chartering the fastest motorboat they can lay their hands on, and 
it’ll be a surprise attack, but someone will have to identify the package—the 
keys. My men and I can’t do that. We need your eyes on-site.” 

“Well, I’ve never scubaed in my life,” said Lily. 

Silva took a breath. “You’re a diver, aren’t you?” he asked Darrell. 

“Darrell?” Lily couldn’t stifle a laugh. “No, he’s not.” 

“As a matter of fact, I am,” he said. “My father taught me when I was young. 
Mom dives, too.” 

“Whoa. Glub-glub,” Lily murmured. “A scuba family. I’m impressed.” 

“Darrell’s not going in the water,” Sara said, taking out her phone. “Pll be 
our eyes on-site. I’m texting the others through Terence’s server to meet us in 
Malta.” She paused. It was at the point, Lily thought, that she would have said 
something about Uncle Roald. She went on. “One way or another, Malta is 
where all this ends.” 

“Any word from Terence?” Darrell asked. 

Silva shook his head. “Terence and Roald are MIA in Italy somewhere. Paul 
Ferrere and his team are still on the hunt for them.” 

MIA. Missing in action. Lily wanted to read any sign of hope in Silva’s tone 
or expression, but the soldier gave up nothing. Sara simply nodded. It was 
almost too much to watch her go coolly about the task of being a Guardian and a 
mother while hurting so much inside. Lily knew what that hurt felt like, and 
though Sara was strong she couldn’t shed the hollow stare of separation. Lily 
knew all about that, too. She’d seen it in the mirror every day since London. 

“Two hours, seven minutes,” Silva said, ordering a cup of strong coffee. 
“Until then, we plan.” 

Two hours and seven minutes, Lily thought. It’s time. She excused herself 
and went to find the restroom, if there was one. On the way she turned on her 
phone. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-SEVEN 


‘Two hours later the dark Alanya docks were sleeping. Fishing boats, tourist 


cruise vessels, coast guard patrols, charter boats, and every other kind of vessel 
were tied up at the pier for the day. 

The air was warm, but Darrell was freezing, shaking at the thought of what 
the next hour would bring. 

An attack. Armed men against other armed men. His mother in the middle. 
Why he hadn’t felt the same in Casablanca at Drangheta’s villa, he didn’t know. 
Maybe because he hadn’t known about the flood then. Now something dark was 
moving toward them, like a huge wall of water, and it just plain scared him. 

He tried to think of an excuse for his mother not to go with Silva, but the guy 
was right. They needed one of them to identify the keys for sure. There was only 
going to be a single shot at this. 

Darrell walked up and down the wharf. Other than Silva and the sketchy man 
at the harbormaster’s hut he spoke to, no one said a word. He paced. They all 
paced. They watched and waited it out. At seven minutes past eleven, a 
motorboat putted noisily over to them. It was decked out as a fishing boat, with 
thick nets draped over it. Darrell remembered Bingo’s plane and guessed the nets 
might be a kind of camouflage. Silva caught a rope tossed to him, pulled the 
boat, and tied it up to the dock. One of the men jumped up on the boardwalk and 
handed Silva a cell phone. 

Silva studied the screen silently, then turned to them. “Take a look. The first 
shot is Galina’s yacht yesterday morning. The second is now. Notice anything?” 


Darrell studied the two photos of the yacht. They were taken at different 
times of day, so it didn’t strike him at first what Silva was hinting at. 

When Lily took the phone and swiped back and forth between the two 
images several times, she saw it. 

“The waterline?” she said. “The waterline changed from yesterday to today. 
The yacht was deeper in the water yesterday, by several feet, but now it’s not. So 
it was heavier when it arrived? It unloaded something?” 

Sara turned to Silva. “What do you think it means?” 

“T think it means we now have two missions,” he said. “Extract the keys, and 
find out what the Order is unloading in the water between here and Cyprus. Let’s 
move.” 


Mist rolled over the dark water. 

Lily’s heart ached as they motored into the eerie blackness. She knew she’d 
been falling deeper into herself from the moment she and Darrell were crammed 
into that niche at Kizil Kule. Why? Being smashed up against him didn’t mean 
anything, did it? No, of course not. Then why was she so...so... not here? 

Because of “the news” from home. 

Two hours ago she’d enabled her phone, tapped in her mother’s number—it 
was early afternoon in Austin—and the wail that greeted her and the torrent of 
tears and her mother’s shaky and near-inaudible whisper crushed her. Then the 
news. 

“Honey, Lily, we decided to try to make this work. Your father and I—put it 
on speaker, would you?” 

Lily heard the phone toggle. “Dad?” 

“Pm here, honey,” said her father, drawing in a sharp breath. “Okay, so, we 
decided that the only way to do this, to be a family again, is to start new. Fresh. 
Completely. With you. The three of us. The way it was at the beginning.” 

“And it has to be away from here,” her mother continued. “From Austin. 
There are shadows here, but there are better places. And you have to be with us, 
Lily, honey. That’s the way it will work. Will you come home, honey? Now? We 
want you home—” 

“We need you home, honeybunch,” said her father. 

She’d had no chance to say anything so far, and now didn’t know what to 
say. “Away from Austin? What do you mean?” 

“Should I tell her?” her mother said. “I will,” her father said. “In Seattle, 
honey. We found a house.” 


“You can’t go around the world like this,” her mother said. “It’s crazy and 
dangerous, and we need you here—” 

“No,” Lily said. 

“—_and seriously, Lil, it’s the only way this is going to work. You know, we 
could come to you, pick you up—” 

“No,” she said. “Didn’t you hear me? I can’t just up and leave.” 

“Lily, this is serious,” her father said. “Whatever you’re doing there is just 
wrong, some kind of dangerous fantasy. The Moores are crazy worried about 
Becca, and we are about you. We’re coming to get you. Just tell us where you 
are, and we’ |]—” 

She hung up. 

She was going to say that she would call them back, but she hung up. She 
powered off her phone and stuffed it away. 

A family. Fresh start. Seattle. Just wrong. 

Now, hours later, she was still dumbstruck. She clasped the boat’s side 
railing with both hands, afraid that if she didn’t steady herself, she’d throw up or 
be sucked into the water or both. Just be here now, she thought. Be here. 

When the boat was within a half mile of the yacht, Silva said, “Good,” and 
the captain cut the engine. They were in position, bobbing on the waves. Her 
throat tightened. She felt dizzy. 

Sara placed her hand on Lily’s arm. “Are you all right, honey?” 

“Fine,” she said. “Let’s get those keys.” 

As they drifted in the darkness, the stone-faced crewmen—silent so far, 
though most of them didn’t speak English anyway—dressed themselves in scuba 
gear and checked their handguns, which they then wrapped in plastic sheaths. 
Silva pulled out his infrared riflescope and trained it on the yacht in the misty 
distance. 

“They’re still unloading,” he whispered. “Look now.” 

Sara used the scope, then passed it to Darrell, who gave it to Lily. She saw a 
large crate lowered from the deck, down the side, and into the water. Four scuba- 
wearing divers took hold of the chains supporting it and descended with it. 

“What could it be?” Lily asked. “Are they dumping something?” 

“The divers have single tanks,” Silva said. “They’ll have to surface soon.” 

“In less than an hour,” said Sara. “At the longest.” 

It wasn’t long at all. Not even twenty minutes elapsed before the chains came 
up dangling and empty. The divers were not there. 

“Where did they go?” Darrell asked. “What’s down there?” 


“Wait, where exactly are we?” Lily asked. Silva told her: halfway between 
Turkey and Cyprus. She sucked in a sudden breath. “Oh my gosh. The chart. I 
need to see the chart.” Silva gave it to her. She called up the remote server where 
she stored her data, found what she was looking for, and studied the chart side by 
side with her phone. Her heart skipped a beat. “Oh man.” 

“What is it?” asked Sara. 

“At the beginning of March we got that coded message from Uncle Henry.” 

“It’s what started all of this,” Darrell said. “What about it?” 

“Uncle Henry said ‘tragedies’ would begin all over the world, remember? 
Well, one of the very first ones we found—I think it was me who found it—was 
an oil tanker sinking in the Mediterranean. Off the coast of Cyprus. At the time, 
it was just one of the weird things going on, but last week, when Becca and I 
were being bored in Florida, I looked up all the tragedies again and marked the 
coordinates here. I didn’t remember it until now, but look.” 


35°50'35.76"N 
31°57'53.68"E 


Silva located their boat’s coordinates on his phone. “That’s here,” he said. 
“The tanker sank right here.” 

“The wreck of the tanker,” said Sara, “the wreck three months ago, is part of 
Galina’s plan? What on earth is she doing down there?” 


Darrell looked from Lily to his mother, at her face, into her eyes. What he read 
there shook him. Dr. Sara Kaplan, senior archivist at the Harry Ransom Center at 
the University of Texas, Austin, had been changing right in front of them. He’d 
noticed some of what was going on—her leadership, of course—but not all of it. 
The researcher, teacher, administrator, and mother he loved had—while still 
being all of those—become a person of action. 

A Guardian, sure, but also an operative and a soldier. 

Her bronze forearms had muscled over the last months since her abduction to 
Russia. Her face had taken on a kind of strength since London that he hadn’t 
seen before. And now, she was forcing the mystery of where his stepfather was 
to take a backseat to stopping Galina and protecting the Legacy. 

Then, when Silva offered her a pair of oxygen tanks, saying, “We need to see 
what’s down there before we go for the keys, and we need you with us,” his 
mother slipped on the harness like a pro. 


“Ooh, Sara, take the wire,” said Lily, tugging the camera and audio 
contraption out of her bag. “I threw it in here after Monte Carlo. Remember, that 
nice man Maurice Maurice told us it’s waterproof. We’ll sync it to watch on 
Darrell’s phone and see what you see. I’d use my phone, but it’s nearly out of 
power.” 

“Great idea,” Darrell said. “We need to keep tabs on you, Mom.” 

She gave him a flat smile, then hooked it on and tested the connection to 
their phones. “Keep the boat behind the fog bank,” she said to the one man who 
would remain with them. “We’ll be back as soon as we see what’s down there.” 

Darrell tried to give his mother a reassuring smile, but the muscles of his 
face wouldn’t cooperate. As she hugged him he blurted, “Don’t die.” 

“Keep your bubble stream out of sight,” Lily said. Sara hugged her, too. 

Darrell watched three crewmen slip over the side, then his mother, and 
finally Silva. They let their belt weights pull them down below the surface. Soon 
the bubbles cleared enough for Darrell to see on his phone what his mother was 
seeing. She mingled with the divers, and they were on their way down and 
toward the yacht. 

Lily murmured something so low it might have been praying. Darrell found 
himself doing the same. The image on his phone was tiny to begin with, but as 
his mother sank from the surface, the water became murkier, until it was almost 
black. 

“Lily,” said Darrell, “what did I do? Sending my mom down in the water like 
that. Am I crazy? My mom!” 

“Darrell, she can do it. She’s not as fragile as you or me, or any of us. She’s 
the one person holding us together here.” 

Which was both good to know and not so good. He was supposed to step up, 
wasn’t he? Ever since his real father had vacated the scene, it had been Darrell 
and his mother, and he felt responsible for her. Be the man of the house. Her 
being close meant that he could be a goofball sometimes, but not when she was 
risking her life. “Lily, I—” 

“Shh. Look.” 

A sudden stream of white shot through the thick darkness on the screen. His 
mother’s camera jiggled, then steadied and moved in. There it was, tilted under a 
rocky shelf two hundred feet under the surface. The wreck of a giant oil tanker 
that had capsized and sunk three months before. 

Only it wasn’t a wreck anymore. 

It was no longer on its side, and it had been shifted under a great rock shelf, 


hidden from the surface and probably from any kind of satellite surveillance. It 
was enormous in length and breadth, and it was lit up like a huge underwater 
factory. 

A gigantic secret base. 

“So for the last three months,” he whispered, though he didn’t have to, “ever 
since the tanker sank, the Order has been building . . . this? What in the world 
for? Lily, it’s enormous. How could the world not know about this?” 

She stared at the screen of her phone. “The Order sent in a salvage crew, 
maybe, or hijacked a real salvage crew and pretended to cut the tanker up, but 
they built a base instead. Darrell, it’s kind of James Bondy.” 

“Yeah, but we’re looking right at it! How could they do this?” 

“Because the Order has people everywhere,” she said. “Because a whole 
bunch of corrupt people and agencies were involved. They must have been 
bribed or somehow forced to cooperate. Galina knows how to force people, 
that’s for sure.” 

“But why?” he whispered. “What is it for?” 

Outside the tanker, and going in and out of a series of loading platforms, 
were what appeared to be dozens of divers. His mother saw—and so could they 
—that the upper decks inside the ship were intact, and that there was oxygen, 
since the personnel visible through portholes did not wear oxygen tanks. 

“Sara, if you can hear me,” Lily said. “That crate we saw being lowered from 
the yacht. Can you see it now and find out what it might be?” 

Sara must have heard, because she swam lower and aimed her camera 
through the porthole at one of the holds that was sealed and had oxygen. The 
image came back: a crate marked with several characters. Lily took a stab. 
“Korean? We’ll take a screenshot and check it later.” 

“And there’s something Russian,” Darrell said, pointing to his screen. 
“There’s a red star and it says K-twenty-seven. We’ll look it up to see what that 
means.” 

Through his mother’s camera, they watched one crate after another move 
into the tanker’s cargo bay. But that wasn’t all. Some crates had been unpacked, 
and there were what appeared to be missiles or rockets on platforms, a rigging of 
thick cords connecting them, a wall of computer screens, and several giant 
concrete canisters lined up in tandem. The onetime wrecked tanker was now an 
extraordinary high-tech laboratory—or war room. It seemed impossible, but 
there it was. 

Silva came into view on the screen and gave the thumbs-up. 


“They’re returning,” Darrell said. “Good. Get my mom out of there. We’ve 
seen enough.” 
They had all seen enough to make their blood run cold. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-EIGHT 


“The tanker is filled with an array of nuclear devices,” Silva said as he 


climbed over the side of the motorboat and helped Sara in after him. “Some I’ve 
seen before, others not. A few of them are not the most modern. If I’m correct, 
K-twenty-seven is a Soviet submarine that sank in the nineteen eighties. But no 
matter how old they are, those guys are hooking them up in sequence. There are 
also eight, maybe ten large concrete-encased miniature nuclear reactors. Bottom 
line,” he said, “the Teutonic Order appears to be building its own nuclear 
warehouse.” 

Lily watched the blood drain from Silva’s face, as if he had just realized the 
implications of what he’d just seen. For a soldier of his war experience, it was 
frightening. 

“But what for?” Darrell asked. “Why are they stockpiling nuclear bombs?” 

“No, they’re not all necessarily bombs,” Silva said. “I can’t tell you if she’s 
building a giant warhead or something else.” 

“Something else . . . like what?” asked Sara. 

He shrugged. “A large reactor? Maybe it’s both that and a weapon. All I 
know is that she’s got a lot of firepower down there for something, and it’s not 
good.” 

Lily shivered. “Copernicus told Becca in London that something like a 
nuclear event happened when his astrolabe traveled in time. The hole in the sky. 
Maybe this is all for that? And whatever Galina’s doing under the water is part 


of the same thing? I don’t know. What else could it be?” 

“The deluge,” said Sara. “Lily, it’s what the Mother warned you about in 
Tampa. It’s what Becca and Wade discovered in France. Maybe it happens in the 
future. We don’t know. But one thing is sure: Galina has far more power than we 
dreamed, which makes it essential she doesn’t get any more relics. None!” 

“Then no more talk,” said Silva. “We need to extract those keys.” 

No one spoke while the crewmen exchanged their tanks for fresh ones. They 
rechecked their weapons. Then it was time. They entered the water, Sara and 
Silva first. This time all the men went, leaving Lily and Darrel alone on the boat 
with strict orders to stay low and stay put. 

A short quarter hour later, using the riflescope, Lily spotted them bobbing up 
outside the hull. They were near the front of the yacht. Silva removed his face 
mask, slipped his hand inside his armored vest, and pulled out a black object the 
size and shape of a squashed baseball. 

Darrell’s phone crackled. “Yes?” 

“Ts there anyone on the front deck?” Sara asked. 

Darrell sighted the deck through the riflescope. “One, two guys. They’re 
moving back toward the main cabin now. No. No one’s up front. Why—” 

Before Darrell could finish, Silva heaved the black object up over the side of 
the yacht. It smacked down on the deck and exploded in smoke and shrapnel. 
The windows of the front cabin crackled and shattered. 

“Whoa!” said Lily. The crew of the yacht reacted instantly, shouting, calling 
for men from below. An alarm began to howl. A dozen or so armed agents raced 
to the blast site; some ran for fire extinguishers; others scanned over the side. 

By that time, however, Sara, Silva, and his men were gone from the surface, 
reappearing a few seconds later below the rear of the yacht. A grappling hook 
shot up the side, hooked on the back railing, and a rope ladder fluttered down the 
side of the hull. 

The team climbed up in a flash. The grenade must have been partly a smoke 
bomb, because thick gray clouds had billowed up from the impact and now 
shielded Sara and the others. 

“They’re on board,” said Lily. “I can’t believe this. Your crazy mother. 
Imagine if your dad saw this.” 

“Both would freak,” he said. “My real dad and Roald.” 

They soon lost sight of the extraction team on the deck. 

The image on Darrell’s phone, already hazy from the smoke, flickered, was 
grainy, shaky, but as soon as Sara and the others pushed their way down the 


Stairs to the aft cabin, there was the sound of gunfire. 

“They’ve been spotted,” Lily said. 

“Silva’s good. I have to think he’ll protect her. But if she gets hurt .. .” 

The video blacked out, returned briefly, then died altogether. No audio. 
Silence from the phone. Gunshots continued below deck. Smoke blew 
everywhere. 

“T knew it!” he snapped. “Lily, I’m not just going to—” 

“No kidding! It’s your mom!” She studied the dashboard. “How do you.. .” 
Then she saw a red button and pressed it. The engine roared to life. “Ha!” 

Taking the wheel, she pulled the throttle back, and the boat shot off toward 
the yacht. This was something she’d never done before. It seemed easy enough. 
You hit the gas, point the boat, and it goes there. 

“Cut it back a bit to keep the noise down,” Darrell said, his eyes on the 
yacht. 

The smoke from the bomb wafted across the water, stinging their eyes, but it 
covered their advance. Soon, they were under the rope ladder. Lily cut the engine 
like she’d seen the captain do. Darrell tied the boat’s rope to the ladder and 
grasped the third rung, caught a foot on the bottom, and pulled himself up. She 
climbed up after. 

Gunfire crackled in the air around them, but when they reached the deck, 
they realized it was all coming from below. The deck was far larger when you 
were on it than it seemed through the scope. Darrell looked both ways, then ran 
toward the stairway into the lower cabins. 

“Not that way,” she said. “To the front and through the blasted windows. 
They’re all tangled up down those stairs. We should go in the front. Keys first.” 

“Yeah, but... no, you’re right. They’re the soldiers. We’re the key getters.” 

They crept along the railing around the side of the main cabin. Not only were 
the windows smashed, but one of the steel doors lay partially twisted on its 
hinges. There was no one in the front room, so no one heard Darrell kicking the 
door over and over until there was room to crawl through. Lily was happy she’d 
guessed right. The fighting really was in the rear of the yacht. 

Maybe remembering Casablanca and the episode of the zip cuffs, Darrell 
hung back to let her take the lead. She pressed ahead as if she knew where to go. 
The cabins they passed were empty. She kept moving forward, then down to 
another deck. The rooms were smaller there. Then a sound. Intermittent beeping. 

“The communications room?” she whispered. 

“Maybe. It’s not where the keys would be. Keep going.” Darrell trotted down 


the hallway to the next door, a hatch-like bulkhead with a cross-shaped handle. 

Lily glanced in the room. 

Banks of computer terminals lined two of the walls. She recognized one of 
them as a radar station. The green concentric circles, the digital hand sweeping 
around like a fast clock hand. They’re tracking something, she thought. But 
watching the blip for a few seconds, she saw it didn’t move. The thing was 
stationary. She made a mental note of the blip’s coordinates. 


42.454°N 
13.576°E 


“You’re wasting time!” Darrell hissed, reaching for her hand but ending up 
not taking it. “Look, the shooting’s slowed down. Maybe there’s a standoff. 
Now’s our chance.” He nodded toward the bulkhead. After he turned the handle, 
they moved silently through the hatch, then down a set of stairs two at a time. 

Suddenly, there was Silva, his finger pressed to his lips. Darrell mouthed, My 
mom. Silva tilted his head behind him, and there was Sara, gripping a pistol—so 
un-mother-like, so cool. Darrell only half resisted the urge to hug her, which was 
touching, but the gun battle fired up again behind them. Silva’s men were taking 
on the Order a corridor away. 

Silva nodded, and Sara eased past Darrell, then Lily, pressing their shoulders 
down as she passed them, until they were crouched on the floor. She and Silva 
were inches from the next bulkhead. 

Lily didn’t see what the signal was, but Silva spun the handle and kicked the 
hatch wide. There was a sudden face, the barrel of an automatic, but Silva was 
on him, thrusting his sharply angled elbow up into the guard’s chin, sending the 
guy to the floor. Sara kicked the automatic away, snatched it up, and slung it 
over her shoulder. So cool again. 

“Ts this it?” Silva asked, pointing to a small but apparently heavy wooden 
box sitting on a shelf in the cargo hold. 

Lily and Darrell were on it in a flash. They popped the box open, unwrapped 
a thick velvet covering, and saw the two keys. Without a word, Lily collected 
them, gave one to Darrell, and took the other for her bag. 

“Security,” she said. 

“Security,” he agreed. 

“And we’re out,” said Silva. “Up the stairs.” 

They tore up the stairs, Sara behind them. There followed a series of shots 


from the rear of the yacht. They halted. Ebner von Braun stood quivering next to 
one of Silva’s beefy commandos, who had a gun pressed to Ebner’s head. His 
face was pasty white, his jaw trembling. The yacht’s crew surrounded them all, 
but it was clear they wouldn’t risk a move with Ebner in custody. The bookseller 
stood beside him, his hands up, shaking like a trapped mouse. 

“Back,” said Silva, pressing his handgun into Ebner’s chest. “Back to the 
ladder. Something tells me you’d be a pretty good prisoner, but first, von Braun, 
you’re letting us go.” 

“I hope you have a good imagination,” Darrell said breathlessly. “You’ll 
need it when Galina asks why you let us slip through your creepy fingers.” 

Lily was impressed for the second time in one day. 

Ebner looked as if he would explode in rage. Sara reached the ladder and 
held it. Darrell climbed down, then Lily, then the commandos, and finally Silva 
with Ebner. Lily hadn’t expected that twist, but it was necessary, or the yacht 
crew would open fire before they could escape. 

Poor thin, pale Ebner struggled with every rung of the wobbly ladder. 

When they were safe on the motorboat and out of range of the yacht, Ebner 
turned his beady eyes to Sara. “What are your plans with me?” 

“T should take you prisoner,” she said, “like you and Galina took me. But we 
need to move quickly.” 

“Where to, might I ask?” Ebner said. 

“That’s it.” Silva pulled him to his feet. “Any last words?” 

“I have one,” said Darrell. He stared Ebner in the face. “You—” he said, and 
used a word Lily couldn’t believe he even knew. His mother gasped, but Darrell 
had nailed it. Ebner didn’t smirk or laugh as he had so often before. He simply 
gulped in a breath as Silva pushed him off the boat into the water. He flailed 
around, but Lily guessed that he’d survive. No, they weren’t killers. Not like he 
was. 

As soon as their motorboat eased up to the dock, Lily checked her phone. 
Three voice mails. She entered into her GPS app the coordinates she’d read off 
the yacht’s radar screen. 

“Ttaly. There’s a radar blip in central Italy. Sara, I think it’s at Gran Sasso. 
Galina knows where Roald is.” 

Sara’s face was brittle, as if it would collapse in tears if only she let it. “Not 
knowing about him is. . .” She didn’t finish. “Malta. We need to get to Malta.” 





CHAPTER FIFTY-NINE 


Rome, Italy 
June 9 


Tt was just after one a.m. when Wade—crammed with Becca and Julian in a taxi 


speeding to Rome’s airport and ready to fly off to Turkey to meet the others— 
received Darrell’s terse message. 


In possession of two keys. Meet in Rabat, Malta, ASAP. 


“Malta?” he asked. “The island?” 

Julian’s phone was already out. “A short hop by helicopter. Dad may have a 
fit, but I’m chartering a chopper for us and a jet for the others.” 

It seemed barely minutes later that they were buckled into a Eurocopter 
AS355 twin-turbine helicopter, soaring due south across the Mediterranean, the 
newly forged key still warm in Becca’s go-bag. The confirmation came soon 
from Sara that their jet from Turkey would arrive in Malta within an hour of the 
slower helicopter. 


Roughly one and a half hours later, the helicopter began to descend, and 
Wade caught sight of the island of Malta, a dark shape in the darkness of the sea, 
but sprinkled from end to end with tiny flickering lights. 

“Tt looks pretty peaceful,” said Lily. 

“Now it does,” said Julian. “Pilot, please land just south of Rabat, away from 
the center of the city. There’s open space there.” 

“T suspect to do so finely,” the pilot replied, in a reasonable attempt at 
English, then followed it up with “yet.” He swooped the chopper over the 
eastern side of the island. “I respect the nightlies, fellows,” he said, “but I not 
can land without personal lightings, not this blackness of. If you have enemies, 
they will spit us.” 

“Spot us,” said Julian. “And that’s fine. Nothing to do about that.” 

“Okay, everything, nope.” 

Wade nodded. “We’ll get to Rabat and wait for the others. They should be 
here in’—he checked the phone Julian had given him in France—“about an 
hour. Until then, we lay low.” 

The pilot finally chose a dark and more or less flat area called Ghar Burk, a 
collection of farmers’ fields a little south of the city. 

Once on the ground, they hurried into Rabat from the west and quickly 
established a beachhead in an all-hours music club. 

Because Becca had the ocularia, but Lily and Darrell had the second and 
third keys, she had to wait to decipher the next part of the diary until she had the 
second key in front of her and could examine it for the lens combination. 

Waiting was hard. 

The lights in the club were low, and Wade felt exhausted. Candle flames 
moving slowly inside hurricane glasses on the tabletops didn’t help, either. Faces 
wavered in and out of the light, faces in half shadow, ghostly faces, though none 
of them, Wade suspected, would ever imagine what might be coming. He 
couldn’t keep his thoughts from straying to the final flood. The deluge. It was 
too frightening to think about, but he couldn’t think of anything else. They were 
all tired. The trip from Budapest to Clos Lucé to Rome to Malta had worn them 
out. No matter how great Sara was, or Julian, not having his father with them 
made everything worse. 

But the big work, the real work, was yet to come. 

If he could, he’d go out there, find the relic, and get off the island. The 
darkness unnerved him, like a storm was rolling slowly toward them, but they 
had to stay to meet it. Besides, as Silva had said, a battle waged too soon was a 


battle lost. So they waited, as the music—coming softly out of speakers on a 
small bare stage—flowed among the tables and into the black night and Becca 
tried out one combination after another of the silver lenses, hoping to hit on one 
to read the silver page’s final clues, but not finding it. 

“T hate not knowing,” she said, blinking six eyes at him through the lenses’ 
latest configuration. “I might just stumble on it. If I keep at it. But I have to keep 
at it.” 

If I keep at it. 

Maybe it was the darkness, the candles, the odd quiet, the danger, the flood, 
but Wade’s heart tingled then, as if dozens of tiny bells were strung along each 
of his ribs and Becca had run her fingertip lightly across them, setting them 
swinging. He felt dizzyingly lightweight, maybe from the helicopter’s quick 
descent, maybe from the exhaustion, maybe from neither of those things. 

Darrell would punch his arm playfully if he knew any of that, but let him 
punch. Becca rubbed her temples and rolled up her sleeves in the heat. He 
glimpsed the scar from the arrow wound Galina had given her in Guam. He 
remembered her telling him that she’d taken her last antibiotic in Paris. Even in 
the dim light he could see the wound was still pink. 

If I keep at it. 

He now remembered waiting in the desert under Bingo’s plane, and that 
moment when they’d found Vela together in the cave on Guam, and that earlier 
night on their first quest, when they’d all slept under the stars in Rome. 

If I keep at it. 

After everything that Becca had been through, the poisoned wound, its scar 
on her arm, her enduring the blast by Kronos, her blackouts in London, the 
frightening chase in Casablanca, the shootouts in Monte Carlo and Budapest, to 
still keep at it was beyond cool. 

It was heroic. It was strong. It touched him. 

And that word touched, as it formed in his mind, set the bells chiming again 
and his chest ringing. 

“Answer it.” 

Wade focused his eyes. Becca was looking at him. “Sorry, what?” 

“Someone’s texting you.” 

He blinked, swiped open his phone, read the brief message. “Darrell, Lily, 
and Sara will be here in ten minutes.” 


It was the slowest ten minutes of Becca’s life. But they allowed her to imagine 


once more the incredible meeting of three minds. Barbarossa, Nicolaus 
Copernicus, Leonardo da Vinci. And she and the others were following—had 
followed, for the last week—their footsteps across Europe and Africa all the way 
to the tiny island of Malta. Being away from her family was tough, often, but 
this? Despite all her self-doubts and worries and awkwardness, this was what she 
was about. This was her. 

When the crew from Kizil Kule finally entered the club, hurrying through the 
dark room to their table, there were only a couple of hugs and welcomes before 
they got to business. No fuss. They were Guardians. 

Given what they were facing, it struck Becca that their greetings might just 
as well be the good-byes of people going into battle. Both Lily and Sara seemed 
closer to the edge since Budapest. I’Il step up, then. As much as I can. 

“Here.” Wade set the newly forged fourth key on the table. 

Sara shook herself out of her thoughts. “It’s just like them,” she said quietly. 
“Wow. It could have been made by Leonardo himself. The gears and the wires. It 
looks motorized. It’s beautiful.” 

“Adriana’s really good,” said Julian. “And fast.” 

“What about the third key?” said Becca. 

As Darrell placed the Budapest key on the table, Lily set down the one from 
the Kizil Kule tower in Turkey. Becca moved it behind two candles on the table 
in front of her and slid the mirror glasses on. “Someone scraped this.” 

“T had to,” said Darrell. “In case Ebner and his goons found it. What I 
scraped off were a couple of Maltese words—” 

“Becca, they were ‘lahar gar-gar’!” said Lily. “And they mean ‘the final 
flood’! Can you believe it?” 

It shook her. “The final flood,” Becca repeated. “Holy cow, it all connects. 
All the way back to the library in Tampa. The quest for Triangulum started 
there.” 

“And we hope it ends here,” said Sara. “Becca, can you read the code on the 
key?” 

Becca set the ocularia back to their previous setting and studied the key. 
There were tiny numbers on it, this time on the rim of the bow. “Got it. Three- 
six-five.” She clicked the lenses into the proper combination. Tilting the diary 
into the light, and with the ocularia focused directly on the page, she read the 
last clue. As before, it was an infuriating word riddle, but this time it was written 
in English. 

She read it out. 


No rats will see the star feast on bones 


“Tt’s not Nicolaus’s handwriting,” Becca said. “This is from Leonardo.” 

“T didn’t know he knew English,” said Sara. 

“Maybe he didn’t,” said Darrell, pushing his chair back from the table. “It 
doesn’t make much sense. This leaves me out.” 

“Okay,” said Becca, “but Leonardo knew about Malta from the beginning, 
and this is based on his being here. Even if he didn’t know where Copernicus 
and Heyredden later hid the keys, he knew where the silver arm was buried.” 

Wade moved close over Becca’s notebook and stared at the words. “At least 
the riddle is short. I mean, it’s clever, but maybe not insoluble. It doesn’t rely on 
strange wording so much. It’s perfectly understandable from that standpoint.” 

“You’re not,” said Darrell. 

“And it’s creepy,” Lily said softly. 

“Tt might help to say it in different words,” Sara said. “No rats will see the 
star eating the bones. Anything?” 

“Still creepy,” said Lily. 

“Granted,” said Sara. “But rats and star have the same letters. They’re 
mirror versions of each other. Leonardo was all about mirrors and riddles and 
backward writing, so what if we reverse those two words. Does it read any 
differently?” Her phone rang, and she stood to answer it. “Hello?” Listening, she 
walked away. 

“Mom’s right,” said Darrell. “What if it’s actually, ‘No star will see the rats 
feast on bones’?” 

“Slightly less creepy,” said Lily, “and maybe this is the real riddle. It’s like, 
where do rats feast on bones? Well, a cemetery, right? So we could be looking 
for a cemetery.” 

“But if no star will see them do that . . . ,” said Wade, trying to be involved, 
but distracted by Sara’s call. Could it be Dad? Or Paul Ferrere? Sara is 
listening, not speaking. “Then maybe it’s . . . sorry. I lost my thought.” 

“Inside a church maybe,” said Julian. “Tombs in a church.” 

“They don’t normally have rats inside churches,” said Darrell. “Crypts, like 
in London?” 

“Or catacombs?” said Becca. 

“Catacombs. I like it,” said Wade. His stepmother was looking at her phone 
now, enlarging an image, maybe. He wanted to go over, but didn’t. He felt 
himself letting the others figure this out. Is it about Dad? 


“Pm looking up catacombs,” said Lily, firing up her tablet for the first time 
in quite a while. It didn’t take her long to find references to a famous series of 
burial tunnels on Malta called Saint Paul’s Catacombs. “Here’s a map of the 
graveyard tunnels.” 





“Tt’s kind of a maze,” Darrell groaned over Lily’s shoulder. “And it could go 
for miles. How are we going to find a tiny relic in all that?” 

Becca shot a look at Lily. “Are you thinking what I’m thinking?” 

Lily narrowed her eyes. “I’m not thinking anything, so no.” 

“The grid,” said Becca. “The grid we found all the way back in Nice. 
Remember?” She turned the pages gently until she located the original clue 
they’d found all those days ago. 





“Wade, you remember what you said?” said Becca. “That maybe these aren’t 
letters, at least not all of them? Well, what if they’re actually directions?” 

“Directions,” said Lily. “Like directions to the maze inside the catacombs?” 

“Yes,” said Becca. “Look, if you take out the letters spelling gümüş kol, 
we’re left with angles and lines. Maybe they lead to the center of the maze.” 

Wade stood up. Sara was sitting at another table now, still just listening. 
Julian was on his feet, too. 

“T don’t know,” said Lily. 

“Work with me here,” said Becca. She spun around Lily’s tablet and set the 
diary next to it. “Look at the first character after the g in gümüş kol and at the 
map of the tunnels.” 


ft. 


4 
Ka 





Then she traced her finger over the catacombs map on the screen. “If you 
look at the extreme left-hand part of the map—sol, right?—you can see that the 
shape of the tunnels is the same shape as the first character on the grid. If you 
superimpose the shape of the character on the map, it takes you right inside.” 

“Then what?” said Julian. “The next character gives you the next direction?” 

“Tt could work that way,” Darrell said. “I like that. Disguising directions as 
letters. Typical Leonardo.” 

The more they studied the pictogram, the more it seemed that if the end of 
each character was joined to the beginning of the following character, they 
actually would describe a route through the catacombs. 

“Its brilliant,” said Julian. “Leonardo has given the Guardians—us—a 
pathway to the location of the relic. The second-to-last character of the last row 
is the end of the maze. It could show the way to the final room, where we find 
Triangulum, which is the very last symbol on the grid.” 

“Can we get a street map of Rabat?” asked Darrell. Lily took the tablet back 
and quickly found one. 

Wade, still on his feet, unable to sit or interrupt his mother, watched Becca 
study the map. “The only problem,” she said finally, “is that the entrance that 
lines up with the grid isn’t one of the public entrances. Either that or I’m not 
reading it right.” 

“You’re reading it right,” Wade found himself saying. He shifted the tablet 
closer and on the street map ran his finger along an arc in the direction of the 
street. “A neighborhood was built over the place where they entered the 
catacombs five hundred years ago.” 

Sara came back to the table and sat. “That was Paul Ferrere. No news. He 
still can’t get in, but he sent a grainy photo. But it may not be your father or 
Terence or anyone we know. Sorry, boys.” She shared the picture with Wade and 
Julian; it looked like nothing to Wade: shadows, two figures. “Boys, I’m sorry. 
Paul has two teams scanning the area. Apparently nothing looks wrong.” 

“Except that it is wrong,” said Darrell. “Dad’s unreachable, and a flood is 
coming.” 

“Then let’s do what Copernicus told us to do,” said Sara. “Find the relic and 
keep it away from Galina.” 

Julian nodded, his face hard, trying not to express his worry. “We think we 
may know where to start looking.” He showed Sara the map on the tablet. “The 
catacombs under the streets.” 

As Wade listened he thought about his father. What did the photo show? 


Why send it at all? Was there seriously nothing more anyone could say? 

“The most obvious entrance to the maze of tunnels,” Lily said, enlarging the 
street map, “is on the east side of Katakombi Street, just north of where it splits 
like a wishbone.” 

“Pm going to go out and find some tools. A sledgehammer, maybe. Some 
flashlights,” said Julian. “I’ll meet you there. No time to lose. Let’s move.” 





CHAPTER SIXTY 


The streets of Rabat were darker than dark, but because there was almost no 


light in the streets now, the stars were brilliantly visible overhead. Very much as 
they might have been five hundred years ago. 

Becca glanced back at Wade moving behind her. “You okay?” 

Shrugging, he double-stepped up to her. “No, but this is all we can do now.” 

Minutes later, Lily stopped, consulted the map, turned completely around 
twice, and raised her finger and pointed. “That building. I’m pretty sure. The 
passages to Triangulum are under it.” 

Not more than a minute after that, Julian arrived with a sledgehammer, a 
walkie-talkie, a large flashlight, and a handful of mini flashlights, which he 
passed around to each of them. “These things weren’t exactly lying around, but I 
left enough euros that the owner could buy a dozen hammers.” 

“A whole set of them?” said Darrell. 

“In different colors,” Julian added. “I thought about digging up a pistol or 
two, but that’s partly what got me thrown out of Morocco.” 

“No guns is just fine,” said Sara. 

Luckily, the entrance to the catacombs appeared to be not under a house, but 


under a shop, which at that time of night was closed and empty. Julian jokingly 
raised the sledgehammer to the back door, but Sara and Darrell quickly chiseled 
the door open a crack without destroying the lock. 

Darrell squeezed ahead, and they followed him inside. Becca and Sara 
pushed through three different rooms of shelving—it was something like a 
general store—before they found a door to the cellar. That was unlocked. Taking 
a hint from Julian, Sara left a pile of euros on the counter with a note 
apologizing for any damage they might cause. They climbed down the stairs. 
Julian switched on the large flashlight. After all the darkness, the blast of white 
was intense. 

When her eyes had adjusted to the change, Becca saw that the cellar was 
hewed from rock, unfinished, no more than a storage area. Crates, cartons of 
stock, sacks, and cans were stacked along the walls on the floor or on metal 
shelving. 

“Tt reminds me of the warehouse in the medina in Casablanca,” said Darrell. 
“Which, like everything else lately, seems from another lifetime.” 

Sara aimed her light around the room. The floor was uneven, slanting down 
away from the stairs. “Look for a blocked-up—” 

“There. To your left. Sol,” said Lily. 

The wall included a patch bricked up with stones, but the stones were 
different from the others in the wall, and the patch was roughly door-shaped. 

“That’s the west wall,” said Becca. “It works with the map.” 

“They walled off the entrance,” Wade said. “I bet some people don’t even 
know they’re living with catacombs underneath them.” 

Darrell helped Becca and Lily clear the area, moving the crates away and 
setting up the light to shine directly on the wall. Julian took up the hammer and 
swung it underhand at the patched wall. Stone dust flew back at them, but little 
else. He overhanded the hammer five or six times before Wade took over. With 
just a few discrete blows, the stones began to collapse inward, tumbling into the 
darkness. A breath of dry air fluttered through the opening. Wade shone his 
flashlight into the hole. 

“A passage. I see it. It goes straight, then turns.” 

A few more blows of the hammer, and the opening was wide enough for 
them to crawl through. There came a sound of vehicles roaring along the roads 
above them. They shot looks at one another. 

“Galina?” said Becca. “Already?” 

“Let’s assume it is,” Sara said. “We need a first line of defense. Julian, sorry 


to ask you to do this, but would you stay up here?” 

He looked back at the stairs leading up. “Are you sure? You don’t know 
what’s down there.” 

“Tt’ll be more dangerous up here,” said Lily. 

Julian cracked a grin. “I don’t mind that. Here.” He handed one of the 
walkie-talkie units to Sara and the hammer to Darrell. “Galina will find us. She 
finds everything. You hurry. I’ll hold the fort.” 

Nodding somberly, Sara took the lead, aiming the light ahead. Becca eased 
behind her, consulting the Leonardo grid under her own flashlight. “Straight 
through,” she said. “Then right, another right. Straight ahead. Now left.” 

They burrowed from one narrow passage to another. In each one, their lights 
made wavy shadows on the walls. At first, they passed through simple tunnels, 
but soon the path led downward and began to take on a strange quality of... 
habitation, Becca thought. As if someone was down there, alive and watching 
them. She remembered the Mother in Tampa, and Leonardo’s description. 


Twelve women in death-black robes edged with silver, hooded to hide 
their faces from the light. 


Soon they came upon rough-hewn cutouts or niches in the walls. Some of 
them were empty; others held wooden or ceramic boxes; in still others were piles 
of loose bones. And yet, nothing about the place was frightening or scary to her. 
It was more like walking through a church, which they had done so many times 
since the relic hunt began. 

No, Becca thought, the fear would come when the Order discovered them. 

“Tf the silver arm of Barbarossa One is actually buried in these catacombs,” 
Darrell whispered, “it’s kind of incredible, isn’t it? In the middle of Malta. The 
Ottomans never conquered it. But buried here is the mechanical hand of an 
Ottoman pirate.” 

“These catacombs were known for that,” Sara said. “Maybe they never 
expected Ottomans to be buried here, but I read that Romans and Christians and 
Jews are all resting in these passages. It’s unique about this place. And fitting, 
don’t you think?” 

“This whole search has been about that,” said Lily. “Different people from 
different countries than the ones we know.” 

Borrowing the system of angles penned onto the grid, Wade now threaded 
under the low ceilings, right, left, straight, and so on, traveling another fifteen or 


twenty feet below the surface from where they began. Then Wade stopped. He 
shone his light left, then right. 

“Problem?” whispered Sara. 

“Yeah, I should lead,” said Darrell. “Or Lily should.” 

“The last squiggly isn’t possible,” Wade said. “There’s one more direction on 
the grid, but the path ends here. It shouldn’t end. Becca—” 

“On the floor, look,” she said, sliding up next to him. She directed her light 
down. “The path goes on, but the opening’s been sealed over like the first one.” 

She and Wade both moved their hands along the wall. “This is rough, like 
stone,” he said, “but it’s not stone. It’s like mortar or something. Leonardo and 
the guys must have walled it over. Darrell, it’s hammer time.” 

Darrell shooed everyone behind him, then he swung the hammer underhand 
at the false wall, as Julian had done upstairs. The blow chipped a section out. 
Another. Another, and there was a hole. 

Becca moved up close to him and held her light to the opening, as air rushed 
out from the chamber beyond. 

“Do you see anything?” Darrell asked, close to her. 

She felt herself tremble. “The walls inside. There’s something on them.” 

A harsh crackle on Sara’s walkie-talkie shattered the moment. It was Julian, 
rasping the warning they all dreaded. “Heavy vehicles . . . circling the shop. 
German voices shouting. They know.” 

Sara barked back at him. “Julian, get out of there before they arrive. We need 
a free man on the outside.” A responding crackle sounded like “Roger that.” 

The Teutonic Order, and Galina, were coming. 

“Mom,” said Darrell, “maybe we should wait, hide, or maybe—” 

“It’s too late to stop now,” Sara said. “They’ll find us. She’ll find us. Even if 
we hide the keys, Galina will force her way into the tomb. We can’t risk her 
destroying the relic. We’re Guardians. Let’s hurry it up.” 

As quickly as they could, Darrell, then Becca, then the others pushed in the 
remainder of the false wall and climbed over the debris. When they shone their 
lights around the room, they were stunned. The room was perfectly round. 

In the center of the roundness, like the axle point of a wheel, sat a vast stone 
table that Becca had read was called an agape table. It was the stone circle used 
for meals and ceremonies by the families of the dead, although it was clear that 
the stone had been altered. The disc had been divided into four concentric rings, 
and four notches had been incised into the surface—the holes for the four keys— 
one notch on each of four rings. 


They were not aligned, though Becca didn’t doubt that when the keys were 
inserted, something would happen to align them. 

But the stone disc was not the strangest thing in the room. 

The walls of the round room contained a vast panoramic drawing from the 
floor up and all the way across the ceiling. It was a mural of a flood, and it was 
obviously by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Becca trembled. “It’s the Deluge!” she said barely audibly. “And it’s huge. 
Oh my gosh, do you know what this is? Leonardo’s doodles? This is an 
unknown painting by the greatest artist who ever lived. It could even be the last 
work he ever created!” 

The storm, with its scrolling waves and dizzying chaos, whirled and whorled 
around and across itself and completely around them, and the largeness of it was 
terrifying, as if the room itself were flooding right then. 

“This is what the Mother was telling us,” Lily said to Becca, almost 
whispering. “She knew this picture. She’d seen it. It’s what Copernicus told Leo 
was going to happen—is going to happen—if Galina gets the relics. He’s telling 
us that the relics are the only thing protecting the world from this... 
catastrophe.” 

If the room went suddenly and deeply silent, it also seemed to Becca to grow 
in sound. It was as though the walls exuded a kind of terrible song, like the 
atoms of stone joined together in a choir of stony voices, overlapping one 
another, droning and moving, breathing in and out, a jarring discord that 
emerged from the silence of the underground and went back into it, only to roll 
out and sweep over them in heavier, angrier waves. She shivered and shuddered 
and could barely stand. 

“Quickly, the keys,” said Sara. 

Lily, Darrell, Becca, and Wade each brought out a key. One by one, they 
moved into place to insert them. 

“On my word, enter them in the locks and turn them,” said Sara. 

But Sara never gave the word. The hush in the room was broken by the 
sudden thunder of stomping boots. It got louder, louder, until two dozen armed 
mercenaries poured into the round room, filling it. Their automatic weapons 
were out and aimed. One man brought a huge lamp. It made the room glow with 
silver light. 

No one in the chamber moved for one minute, two minutes; then Becca 
heard a single set of footsteps in the final passage outside the room. 





CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE 


Galina Krause appeared like something from beyond the grave. 


Wade almost ached for her, evil or not. The way she looked struck him. She 
was deeply ill, her face a thing of shadows, her eyes, one blue, one silver-gray, 
flashing in the darkness, but her skin so sunken as to seem transparent, a thinness 
stretched over bone. 

A death mask. 

Whatever Galina was suffering from, it didn’t stop her from menacing them. 
Her gun was drawn, as usual, as she walked slowly around the vast stone circle. 
In the white of her face, her eyes burned darkly with—what? Rage, need, fever? 
Maybe all three. 

“The clues we must work through to find these relics, no? The technology, 
the guesswork, the gossamer connections. It’s enough to drive one... to give 
up. Finally, it was this.” She removed from the pocket of her leather jacket the 
glittering assembly of diamonds and silver they knew was the Serpens relic. 
“When all the keys were found, it was Serpens who directed me here. And so we 
have done it, haven’t we, Kaplans? Together we have achieved what no one else 
could. Enemies, joined in a common goal. My congratulations. And look, all of 


you are gathered together in a single place. How touching. Ebner, take the relic 
keys from them.” 

Ebner von Braun, who before this had not been visible, stepped out from 
behind his mistress and scuttled across the room. He had three nasty scratch 
marks on his forehead as if he’d been mauled by a cat. He took the three ancient 
keys and the newly made one. 

“Quite nice,” he murmured over the last one. “Clever, you figuring out that 
the final key needed to be created. Saving us the trouble.” 

Wade scanned the perimeter of the room. His brain ticked. “What are you 
doing in the water off Cyprus?” he asked. 

Galina shot him a look, but held her gun steady as she moved around them. 
“All you need to do is pray.” 

He wanted to do something, knew he had to, but there were at least three 
guns trained on him and the same or more on each of the others. He felt the 
search collapsing around them, as if the flood had already started. 

Ebner inserted the first key in its place in the circle. Click. 

“You’re building a nuclear arsenal,” said Sara. “Why?” 

Wade said it under his breath. “The deluge. We know. Copernicus knows.” 

“Knows? Present tense?” Galina stepped up to Wade, drawing in a long 
breath. “Did the girl tell you? Becca?” Galina smelled sweet, like flowers that 
had been freshly cut. Flowers and something else. 

Ebner pressed the second key into its place. Click. 

Darrell shifted his feet to test if the guards reacted. They did, pushing him 
back. He smirked. “You’ve collected nuclear devices in the sunken tanker, and 
you want to use them as leverage.” 

“Or revenge,” said Lily. 

“We sent the pictures to people,” Wade lied, wishing he’d thought of it. “Lots 
of people. They identified the devices. They know what you’ ve got there.”* 

“You know nothing,” spat Ebner. “You are bluffing to save yourselves.” 

Sara stared at Galina. “No, I think we have it just right. You’re doing all this 
to get something. Using those devices would destroy the Mediterranean. Even 
you couldn’t weather that disaster. No, you want something. And you want it in a 
hurry. That’s been obvious from the moment you emerged after two months. 
Two months of what? You’re sick. That’s easy to see—” 

In two strides Galina was in front of Sara and slapped her face. “You know 
nothing at all!” 

Cursing, Darrell pushed away from one guard, but the two held him back. 


“All hail the ineffectual son!” Ebner sneered. Click. The third key went in. 

“Tt’s your deadline,” said Becca. “You have a deadline, and you need 
something before that happens—” 

“Silence!” Galina said as Ebner dropped the final key into its slot on the 
outermost circle with a resounding click. “Turn them! Turn the keys!” 

Taking two himself, and calling over a soldier to take the other two, Ebner 
turned the keys counterclockwise three complete turns, until they stopped. 

All at once, the rumble of stone grinding against stone filled the room. It 
thundered beneath their feet and over their heads. The four rings of the great disc 
began to turn. They revolved independently of one another, each in the opposite 
direction from those next to it. 

The inmost circle began to rise up out of the disc to a height of about three 
feet on a thick post of coiled silver, like a screw reversing itself. It stopped rising 
but continued to rotate, while a brilliant silver object, an armored arm, rose up 
out of its center. 

Galina’s eyes were riveted on it. 

It was the arm of Barbarossa One, the gümüş kol, a strange and grisly and 
exquisitely armored device with blades running down the outside seam, and 
articulated fingers, each coiled tightly as if holding a sword. 

Wade saw the cables about which Becca had read to them from the diary. 
They connected the wheels with the base of the pedestal and down into the 
bedrock below. If someone had attempted to break his or her way into the hidden 
vault for the silver arm, the cables would have snapped and uncoiled, releasing 
the ceiling above and crushing not only the hand, but the room and everyone in 
it. 

One by one, the outer rings stopped moving, from the largest ring to the 
smallest, their stepped levels creating a staircase to the central stone. 

When the central disc stopped, the silver arm was fully visible, waiting to be 
freed from its stone pedestal. 

“Ebner, retrieve the arm.” 

Obedient to his mistress, the scrawny physicist stepped up onto the outer 
ring. The moment he did, there came another sound: stone sliding along the 
ground around the perimeter of the room. Shapes moved out of the deep 
shadows, as dark as the shadows themselves. 

“The Mothers!” Becca cried. “The Mothers have come to protect the relic!” 

Galina’s agents swung around, startled to see tall figures, larger than life 
almost, cloaked in robes of black and silver, wielding the same curved blades the 


diary had described. In a split second, everything that had happened over the last 
week compressed to this single moment. 

“Gharghar!” the Mothers cried in unison. The flash of their blades was 
blindingly swift. 

“Everyone down!” Sara hissed, pulling Lily to the floor with her. 

Galina’s men shot wildly. The lamp exploded, plunging the room into 
darkness. “Mom?” Darrell cried out. Had anyone been hit? Wade couldn’t tell. 
One, two automatic rifles clattered to the floor. Men thumped to the ground, 
shouting out across the room. The Mothers’ blades clashed and clanked. You 
could hear their swords slide into flesh. The terrible sound of fabric ripping, the 
sudden moan, the thudding as someone collapsed on the floor. 

Where was Galina? The silver arm? He couldn’t see. 

Wade scrambled across the floor for Becca, something guiding his way in the 
dark. He crawled with her back to the others, hiding under the lowest disc. 
Darrell and Lily lay on their stomachs. Sara, too. A new manic burst of gunfire 
began. He tried to shield Becca lower, when she turned. Her arm was wet, warm. 
Blood? 

“Becca—” 

But she was moving away from him. He felt her slide away across the stone 
rings toward the center. Bullets rang out, blasting silvery stone from the 
surrounding walls. “Becca!” 

At the height of the chaos, Darrell somehow moved with his mother out of 
the chamber and back into the passages, Lily trailing behind. Wade saw that Sara 
had one of the knights’ automatic weapons. Then a body crashed into Wade, 
knocking his head to the floor. Silver light flashed behind his eyelids. He rolled 
over. It was Becca. The silver arm was in her hands. “We can leave now—” 

Everything buzzed in his head. His body went electric. All at once, Sara 
yelled, “Galina!” And opened fire. 

He kept in a low crouch with Becca beside him, barely able to move, but the 
two of them found a way to push forward under Sara’s cover. Instantly, the 
Mothers formed a wall of slashing swords behind them. He didn’t know how it 
was possible, but he and Becca were suddenly in the passage, with Darrell and 
Lily urging them on. Dust filled his eyes, his mouth. Now they were stumbling 
in the upper tunnels. Now they were crawling into the cellar of the shop, hands 
and arms dragging them out into the smoky darkness. They were outside. Becca 
was clutching the silver arm of Barbarossa, the Ottoman pirate. 

Seconds later they were crammed in a stolen Jeep, Julian at the wheel. He 


tore off like a madman toward the helicopter, while out the back Sara fired round 
after round at the knights pouring up from the ground. 
They had the relic. 





CHAPTER SIXTY-TWO 


Nice, France 
June 10 
9:43 a.m. 


Morning. Blue, white, warm. Darrell leaned against the railing on the balcony 


of the Ackroyds’ apartment. Distant traffic noise and the warble of voices in 
different languages mingled with the aroma of baked goods and coffee wafting 
up from the Place du Palais. 

He breathed it all in. Things were good. 

Two hours before, his mother and Julian had nearly simultaneously received 
the same photo of Terence and Roald, smiling broadly together, taken at Gran 
Sasso that morning. Both accompanying messages had similar though not 
identical texts, but with the same basic message. 


So sorry! No phone service, only text. All’s well. Meeting over. Good 
work done. Here’s us, leaving this morning. Meet us, Alitalia Flight 348, 
Nice, Tuesday, arr. 10:55 a.m.! 


Incredulous but overjoyed, everyone cheered and jumped around the 


apartment, but that didn’t stop Sara from jetting off a sharp reply about how 
terrified they had all been. Roald’s reply to that came swiftly. 


Totally my fault. Explain all soon! Love you all! 


At first, Darrell thought he’d squash himself into the car with everyone else 
—he just wanted to be there to join in the hoopla—when a second message came 
from Terence to Julian, sent just before their flight. 


Keep relic in home safe when you come. Do not bring with you. 


Well, yeah. It was so obvious. Though this text was different enough in tone, 
more serious than the first one, to cause some concern. Madame Cousteau would 
of course remain to guard the apartment, and Silva was also coming to stay in 
the apartment on the floor below. 

Still, something told Darrell that the silver arm should not be alone, so he 
decided to stay at the apartment as a precaution. When he asked who was going, 
they all said they were, except Lily, which was good, except that the way she 
said it was weird. 

“The Citroén’s too small for all of us,” she said. “It'll get too huggy in 
there.” 

He didn’t know if this was Lily’s way of saying that the five seconds they’d 
been mashed up in that niche in the tower in Turkey was ten seconds too long, or 
if she was specifically staying behind to be with him. 

His brain heated up at the thought, so he stopped using it. He simply looked 
down from the balcony at the colorful bustling square and counted it all good. 
After all, they’d just located a third relic, and that was beyond awesome. 

Score another one for the Guardians. 

“Dad’s friends in Nice have assured me that the Order has no current 
footprint in the city,” Julian said from the dining room, where the remains of 
breakfast were spread on the table. “Still, Silva will be moving into a flat on the 
floor below with a half dozen of his best men. Just until we move the relic.” 

That was a comfort to everyone. Since they’d brought Triangulum back to 
Nice, Julian and Wade had worked together and found a way to remove the relic 
—a dazzlingly bright silver triangle with razor-sharp edges as cold as ice—from 
the silver arm. Julian had then placed the relic along with the arm in his father’s 


safe in the computer room. 

As she gathered her things for the trip to the airport, Darrell’s mother said, 
“If I haven’t said it before, thank you for everything, Julian. We couldn’t have 
done any of this without you. Really, you’re a prince and a soldier.” 

“Oh, gosh,” he said, popping a fresh fig in his mouth from the fruit bowl. 
“There are miles to go before this is over. The Morgan in New York has fended 
off one robbery attempt, but it won’t be the last. Galina will keep trying. And 
then”—Julian cleared his throat—“there are the international papers.” 

“What?” said Lily, toying with a crust of toast. “Not more tragedies?” 

“That’s just it,” he said. He slid several English editions across the table. 
“There’s nothing. In fact, none of the press—newspapers, television, internet— 
says a single word about the tanker off Cyprus. The same thing with Malta. 
What happened there has been completely ignored.” 

Darrell searched the papers quickly. They all did. There wasn’t a single word 
about any of it. 

“Makes me wonder what else the world doesn’t know about,” said Becca. 

“My calls to Dad’s pals in British intelligence tell me that London has given 
a wink to the whole thing, at least publicly,” Julian added. “It'll come out soon 
enough, I think, but right now it’s still developing and too important to risk 
causing panic.” 

“Too important that the Teutonic Order has become a nuclear nation?” said 
Becca. 

“So we double down,” said Wade. “We don’t trust anyone. The Order has 
friends in high places? Well, we have friends all over the world.” 

That was true enough, but Darrell was stuck on the words nuclear nation. 

The Order had real power now, a capability beyond imagining. They were a 
force for evil, and only da Vinci’s apocalyptic visions could do justice to the 
horror that could happen—and maybe would happen soon. 

The deluge. The horrors. The end of days. 

All that power, along with the world’s silence, was a deadly combination that 
he—and Wade, Lily, Becca, and their parents and friends—had to fight. 

But not alone. After the last week there were more Guardians than ever. 

Julian grabbed his car keys. “The final bit of bad news is from China.” 

“Not the Scorpion relic?” asked Lily. 

Julian nodded. “Our people at the Ackroyd Foundation in Hong Kong report 
that your old friend Feng Yi was found with two bullet holes in him. Galina 
Krause now has the Scorpion relic, the real one.” 


Darrell watched his mother stop and take a breath. “Bad news, yes, but not 
surprising.” He noticed that she was dressed, for the first time in days, not in 
body armor or scuba gear or desert camouflage, but in a sundress and flip-flops. 
“Not surprising at all.” 

Darrell knew that it was a matter of time before all the relics were found, and 
probability suggested that Galina would find her share of them. But it was 
disappointing. They were ahead, but only barely. Three relics to two. 

Vela was safe in New York. Crux was secured in the basement vaults of the 
British Museum. And now Triangulum, disengaged from its silver arm, was 
waiting to be transported to the Vatican Museum, where the Ackroyds had some 
close friends, including, Julian hinted, the top man there. Before long, 
Triangulum would help them discover where to look for the next relic. 

“The silver triangle will give up its clue,” Lily said softly but firmly as she 
stood next to Darrell at the railing. “There will be a way forward.” 

“The sixth relic, whatever it is, will be ours,” he said. “We’ll get it. It’s going 
to be ours.” He knew every move their little family made, toward a relic, away 
from a relic, every step they took, no matter where it was, changed them, aged 
them, made them less like kids and a lot more like warriors, hunters, soldiers. 
What he didn’t know was what they would all become by the time they finished 
the quest for the relics. What was the endgame of the Frombork Protocol? 

Wade stood up. “Just about time to go to the airport,” he said. 

“See you two soon,” Sara said. She smiled at Lily and gave Darrell a peck on 
his cheek, and that was it. The whole group of them left together in a bunch, 
leaving Lily and Darrell alone with Madame Cousteau. The silent housekeeper 
eyed the two of them on the balcony, and stood at grim attention by the door. 

It was 10:14. The sun warmed the cast-iron balcony railing. Darrell leaned 
against it and watched Lily close her eyes and shiver. 


Three hundred or so miles southeast of Nice, Roald Kaplan took a short step 
away from the narrow cot in his cell and nearly collapsed. His head felt heavy, 
sloshing with hot water; his balance was way off; his stomach rolled and rolled; 
he was seasick. Impossible, since he was over five thousand feet beneath a 
mountain in the middle of Italy, surrounded by bedrock. 

It’s in my blood, he thought. Something they gave me. 

The cell—an office, really—was small but not uncomfortable. Both hands 
pressed against the cinder-block wall to steady himself, he blinked hard, to keep 
himself focused, to keep himself from being sick. What had happened, after all? 


They’d taken his phone, Terence’s, too. Where was Terence? Where had they 
taken him? What was Galina planning? The flood? Petrescu was enigmatic, 
confused, but the crazed woman was clearly behind everything that had 
happened to Roald and the others imprisoned beneath that mountain for the last . 
. . how many days? Three? Five? What was the flood, anyway? Petrescu had 
ranted about a flood, but soon enough the director had been taken away, too. 

“T called Sara,” he said. “I remember that.” He took another step toward the 
door. It clanged open before he got there. A stony face appeared. A soldier, 
armed with an automatic weapon. Two others stood behind him. 

“Come,” the man said. English was not his first language. “Is time.” 


Twenty meters away, Galina Krause walked arm in arm with the blank-faced 
Marin Petrescu, past one security checkpoint after another. 

“The lockdown is complete,” she said. 

“The world will know of this!” he said. 

“But not in time to do anything about it,” she said. “The laboratory is closed. 
A minor incident involving the accidental escape of liquid argon. Internal 
damages. Better for everyone that the laboratory is temporarily off-limits.” 

“They will know! They will come!” 

She paused in one of the long hallways. “My dear Petrescu, the world has 
other problems to deal with. Terrorism. Russia. Climate change—” 

“This is criminal!” he said, his face a ball of red skin. “This is a crime!” 

“T prefer to think of it as science,” she said, resuming the march to the 
laboratory. “All the physicists you summoned have arrived. We have food and 
supplies for four months. Those men and women will be my team.” 

Another set of doors whisked aside. She walked him through. 

He was silent. 

“Come now, Doctor. I am of the belief that when one is ill-treated, the only 
proper response is revenge. This is my revenge, Dr. Petrescu, my vendetta 
against an ignorant world. And yet you see, by allowing me access to CERN’s 
laboratories, you have saved the world.” 

“You will be caught.” More subdued this time. The man was beginning to 
understand the futility. 

“No, Dr. Petrescu. This facility is mine.” 

Galina held her phone up to his face. Swiping the screen, she produced the 
image of a tanker full of nuclear devices—from raw materials to detonators to 
warheads to miniature reactors. 


“These devices are separately armed and connected in tandem. They can be 
detonated collectively within sixty seconds of my giving the command,” Galina 
said. “I assure you, I do not want this to happen, but your failure to assist me 
may force my hand. Will you be the one responsible for such destruction?” 

“But why the reactors? Why?” 

“You’ll discover that very soon.” 

“The world will rebel against your tyranny, your madness!” 

“You forget, Dr. Petrescu, that the world loves not knowing. People want to 
be ignorant. It’s simply too much trouble to know the truth. I have ordered the 
deaths of hundreds of men and women these last months, but no one has 
bothered to connect the dots. These deaths don’t affect them. People only want 
to feel safe. And by giving me the key to your laboratory, Doctor, you have made 
them safe. After you.” 


Roald stumbled down the same hallways he had days ago, his brain clearing with 
each step. His guards forced him down a set of concrete stairs to another hall. At 
the end of it they unlocked an oversize set of steel doors, pushed him through, 
then locked the doors behind them. He found himself inside the giant laboratory 
Dr. Petrescu had shown him when he and Terence had first arrived. 

Where is Terence? Is he here? 

He was not. But the lab was filled with people he knew or recognized: a 
nuclear-energy specialist from Taiwan; the foremost Brazilian researcher in 
subatomic particles. There were Monique Sené of GSIEN in France, Sir 
Reginald Benton of the University of London, Janet Conrad of MIT. He saw 
representatives from the Fermi labs in Chicago and Germany, the Los Alamos 
Neutron Science Center, Brookhaven, and the nuclear-physics group from the 
University of Kyoto. They stared at him, stunned, silent. They were surrounded 
by perhaps fifty armed paramilitary troops. Maybe more. 

Knights of the Teutonic Order. 

On the wall of the laboratory was a large digital clock that hadn’t been there 
before. It must have just been installed. Oddly, the clock ticked backward—from 
one hundred four days, twenty-two hours, three minutes, seven seconds. 

Six seconds. 

Five. 

Among the scientists was a man he didn’t recognize. He was bound to a chair 
in steel cuffs. His face was gashed, sliced, bandaged, his arms and legs bloodied, 
blood soaking through his tattered suit. His expression was blank except for the 


eyes, which showed the fire of pain and rage. Even sitting, it was clear that he 
was powerfully built, though he needed a hospital badly. 

“Tm Roald Kaplan. Who are you? Why are we here?” 

“So. Roald Kaplan. We meet at last. My name is Ugo Drangheta. Why are 
we here? Me, to be killed. You for some other reason.” 

“You’re not a scientist?” 

“No. I was following you. I believed you to be the one who could help me. 
Then we were attacked.” 

“We?” Roald looked around the room. 

“My lovely Mistral may have been killed by the colonel. I don’t know.” 

The steel doors whooshed open. Galina Krause entered, followed by Dr. 
Petrescu, who looked haggard and shrunken. They were accompanied by a 
dozen armed men, who were wheeling in a large platform. The assembled 
scientists were pushed to the perimeter of the lab, away from the man cuffed to 
the chair. 

“What is all this? What is that junk?” one of Roald’s colleagues whispered. 
“Roald, tell me.” 

He couldn’t speak. 

The platform contained a great pile of girders, plates, rods, arc-shaped struts, 
stacks of levers, loose hinges and joints, gears and pipes, all gleaming with the 
color of a dark sun. Each item was wrought of the reddest gold he had ever seen. 

Roald recognized the fragments from the diary’s sketches. 

This was the broken skeleton of Copernicus’s original astrolabe. The bits and 
pieces found at Olsztyn and Krakow and Prague and elsewhere over the last two 
months. 

Galina Krause walked slowly up to it. Her face was drawn, her cheekbones 
prominent and razor sharp. Her two differently hued eyes burned like torches in 
the darkness around them. The doors sealed behind her. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she said. “You will use your expertise to assist me 
in reassembling this device. If you do not...” 

She produced a handgun, aimed it point-blank at the man called Ugo 
Drangheta, and pulled the trigger. The scientists screamed. Two fainted dead 
away. Roald nearly fell, his head pounding with the blast of the gun in that room. 
He was horrified to see a man become a corpse with less than a second ticking 
off the clock. 

Sliding her pistol inside the flap of her leather jacket, she said, “You see I am 
serious. Oskar?” 


Roald was shocked to see the little bookseller emerge from behind the 
troops. “People,” he began, “you will have access to the Voytsdorf Ledger. This 
document will be used to aid your assembly of this centuries-old astrolabe.” 

“And soon,” Galina continued, “thanks to the generosity of Dr. Kaplan here, 
you will be able to consult the private diary of Nicolaus Copernicus himself. As 
we speak, it is being obtained.” 

“What?” said Roald. “No. No!” 

Galina stepped toward him, smiling coldly. “Oh, yes, Dr. Kaplan. The diary 
will be here this afternoon. Colonel?” 

Choking back anger and confusion, Roald watched a man in a military 
uniform emerge from behind the ranks of the troops guarding them. As he drew 
near, Roald felt his stomach convulse. He had seen the man once before, five 
years ago. He knew the face, although it had changed since then. Turned to 
stone. 

Colonel, she called him? 

He hadn’t been called Colonel five years ago. 

Five years ago, his name was Radip Surawaluk. 

He was Darrell’s father. 


At the Nice airport, eight men in black fatigues waited in parking area six. 
Twelve miles away, another six agents dressed in flowery sport shirts strode 
across the Place du Palais de Justice toward the Rue de la Préfecture. One of 
them carried a heavy green duffel bag. 


At that moment in London, Ebner von Braun secured the last straps of his 
bulletproof vest. It pinched. “On my signal,” he whispered. 

He stared as icily as he could at the twenty-four armed operatives crowding 
in an abandoned Underground tunnel under Bloomsbury. Ahead of them stood a 
hatchway leading into a series of passages beneath the British Museum, where 
the relic named Crux was secured. 

His phone buzzed. He opened it. A man in a navy-blue suit had sent him a 
text. His man inside. At the same moment, several locks on the far side of the 
hatch clicked in sequence. 

Taking a deep breath, his heart palpitating, Ebner whispered, “Now.” 

The hatchway swung back on its hinges, and the Order poured through. 


Back in Nice, Darrell waited on the balcony of the Ackroyd apartment for 
Becca, Wade, Julian, and Sara to return from the airport with his stepfather and 


Terence. Lily stood next to him, looking out over the square, her arms folded 
across her chest. The sun was rising in the sky. It was quiet up there, just the two 
of them, although Madame Cousteau was still on guard inside. 

Darrell decided to say aloud what he’d been thinking for a while. 

“Lily, we’ve escaped death way too often.” It was a dumb way to begin a 
conversation, but he went on. “Are we blessed? Or just lucky?” 

She nodded slowly, didn’t answer. 

“I mean, I was born blessed,” he said comically. “The rest of you guys, Pm 
not sure of. I’m just saying Galina could have killed us a million times over.” 

She turned to him. Her eyes were as blue as the Mediterranean. Her hair was 
going gold in the sunlight. She opened her lips to speak, then didn’t. 

“But that’s not what she’s after now,” he said. “You see that, right? The 
Teutonic Order will follow us to the ends of the earth, but not to kill us. That’s 
not the problem. That’s not what we have to be afraid of.” 

She didn’t offer anything, but he was on a roll, so he kept going. “We don’t 
have to be afraid of dying, at least not by her hand. It’s . . .” He didn’t want to 
say it, but did anyway. “It’s everyone else. My mom, my stepdad, Terence, 
Julian. Even Paul Ferrere and Silva and Carlo. All those people. They’re 
expendable. But we’re not, the four of us. Don’t ask me why, but Galina needs 
us. She proved that by not killing us, by letting us keep searching for the relics. 
We’re part of her plan, Lily.” 

He stopped there, then threw on the last little bit that seemed needing to be 
said. “Maybe one day she’ll realize that maybe she doesn’t need us. But right 
now she does. The question is for what? And the answer is what really scares 
me, you know?” 

He didn’t know the answer, so he backtracked. “Galina will keep us around 
until the end. It’s what she’ll do to everyone and everything we love. That’s the 
problem—” 

“Darrell, stop.” Lily searched his face with her blue eyes, and it seemed like 
she would say something or cry or laugh, but he didn’t know which. “No more.” 

“No more,” he repeated, then turned from her and watched the people 
crisscrossing the square below. His tongue felt thick. “Look, I know you don’t 
think I’m the sharpest at some stuff, but I know you’re not happy about your 
parents. You’re broken up about it, and—” 

“Darrell,” she said, stopping him again. “I’m not sure I can keep doing this.” 
She touched his arm. “You know, no. That’s not right. I am sure. I have to go 
home. My parents want me to come back. Need me to come home. To be part of 


a... it sounds so stupid. . . a new beginning with them.” She blubbered that out, 
crying through the words. “I hate it, but it’s probably right. They’re right. No 
more relics. No more of this stuff. No more Galina.” 

“Are you kidding me? Lily, no.” 

“T thought I could ignore it, just be with you.” 

“Me?” 

“You guys, all of you. But this will end anyway. The relic hunt will. Maybe 
if I go back now, my family won’t. Won’t end, I mean. Maybe we can stay 
together.” 

“But what are you going to do in Austin without all this?” he asked her. 

“Not Austin. Seattle. My parents and I are moving.” 

“Seattle? There are no relics in Seattle!” 

“You’re not listening to me,” she said. “Look, I’ve thought about it a lot over 
the last week. A lot. And I can’t do this stuff anymore. At least for now. I just 
have to say good-bye to it. I have to be with my mom and dad. I owe them to try. 
That’s all. That’s all.” 

Darrell felt his insides turn to water and his head go empty. 

“Lily, you can’t. In the tower . . .” He stopped there. Why did he go there? 
Nothing happened in the tower. They were squished together, and it was nothing. 
Yeah, it was nothing, but he shouted a curse inside his head and blurted it out. 
“In the tower, it was—I mean, I really like you.” 

“Darrell, please—” 

His phone buzzed. He ignored it. It buzzed again. He looked into her eyes, 
then at the screen. It was a text. Not from his mother. It was from Paul Ferrere. 


Gran Sasso in lockdown. Roald and Terence inside. Need Silva. 


“Wait, what?” 

There was a sudden dull snapping sound—once, twice. Darrell’s neck froze. 
A door slammed in the apartment behind him. Bolts slid closed. 

“No, no...” 

“What is it?” 

He spun around. The housekeeper stumbled in awkwardly from another 
room, clutching her hand to her side. There was blood soaking down her blouse. 

“Prenez votre relique!” she gasped. “Partez maintenant!” She thrust a small 
box at Darrell, then fell to the floor. “Allez! Go. Elevator. Go, now!” 

More gunshots. Silva shouted from the stairs. A stampede of boots pounded 


outside the door. The door frame shook; the knob flew across the room and 
clattered against the wall. 
Lily took Darrell by the hand. “Run!” 


TO BE CONTINUED in The Copernicus Legacy: Crown of Fire. 





AUTHOR’S NOTE 


From the beginning of this Copernican journey, it’s been great fun to mix fact 


with fiction in a particular way. Of the historical characters in this book, 
probably the most famous other than Copernicus himself is Leonardo da Vinci. 
While Copernicus is considered the originator (discounting Greek and Arab star 
watchers) of the heliocentric theory of our planetary system, published in book 
form in 1543, students of what are known as da Vinci’s “notebooks” have often 
remarked on the Italian artist’s much earlier statement, “The sun does not move.” 
I have explained the anachronism of this remark in two ways: first by imagining 
a conversation between the two men, and then by adding a simple question mark 
to the end of Leonardo’s statement. You’re welcome. It’s still Copernicus. 
Literature about da Vinci fills many libraries besides my own, but I want to 
single out a couple of wonderful volumes: Leonardo da Vinci: Flights of the 
Mind by Charles Nicholl and Leonardo: The Artist and the Man by Serge 
Bramly. About the Barbarossa brothers I found no full-length books, though 
entries in BrillOnline’s Encyclopaedia of Islam, Second Edition, as well as 
portions of Empires of the Sea: The Siege of Malta, the Battle of Lepanto, and 
the Contest for the Center of the World by Roger Crowley, were extremely 
helpful. An Army at Dawn: The War in North Africa, 1942-1943 by Rick 


Atkinson and the novels The English Patient by Michael Ondaatje and The 
Sheltering Sky by Paul Bowles, as well as the latter’s Points in Time: Tales from 
Morocco, aided my North Africa research. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Nice, France 
June 10 
10:48 a.m. 


Gunshots exploded in the Ackroyd apartment, tearing ragged holes in the walls, 


the furniture, the paintings. The agents of the Teutonic Order had attacked 
suddenly and swiftly. 

“Run!” Lily shouted. “Run!” 

Darrell tore through the rooms to the apartment’s private elevator and pulled 
open the narrow door. “Get in!” 

Lily flew past him and crouched to the left of the door, pounding the Down 
button. She clutched her traveling bag under one arm. Under the other was a 
small aluminum box, inside of which was the razor-edged silver device known 
as Triangulum. The fifth of the twelve relics of the Copernicus Legacy. 

The agents of the Order wanted it. 

The door frame of the elevator shattered under a spray of bullets. Darrell 
brushed splinters from his face as the door closed, his heart thundering like a 
flat-out Maserati. As they descended four floors toward street level, his mind 
flew over the last weird minutes. 

Smack in the middle of a heart-wrenching conversation with Lily—“I have 
to go home,” she’d insisted. “No more relics. No more of this stuff’—the 
shooting began. The housekeeper, Madame Cousteau—what was she, sixty? 
eighty?—came stumbling across the floor, her dress bloody, her face ghost- 
white. With her last ounce of strength, she’d thrust the relic box into their hands 
and urged them to flee. 

Silva, their single-name, black ops—trained bodyguard, raced into the room 
as they’d left it, trading shots in several directions at once before he was struck 
in the shoulder, the arm, the side. He collapsed to the floor. It was horrible to see 
their longtime friend writhing in pain. Both Silva and Madame Cousteau had 
sacrificed themselves to protect the relic that Lily was clutching to her chest. 
Darrell hated when people did that—threw themselves in the line of fire, 
selflessly giving the kids time to escape. 

“The police have to come.” Lily stamped on the elevator floor to make it 


descend faster. “Not that that means anything, either. The police work for her.” 

Her. 

Galina Krause, the young leader of the Teutonic Order and the one person in 
the world who wanted the twelve relics as much as they did. Those relics, when 
assembled, would power a time machine built by the famous astronomer 
Nicolaus Copernicus. 

Despite everything the kids had discovered about Galina over the months 
since the relic hunt began, they didn’t know why she wanted to travel in time. 
Darrell wondered if, after everything else, that question might be the crowning 
mystery atop a gigantic mountain of mysteries. 

The elevator jerked abruptly to a stop. The doors didn’t open. 

“We’re between floors,” Lily whispered. “Darrell, they stopped it!” 

“They found the emergency shutoff. They’re trapping us inside.” 

“Not me. I’m not staying here—” 

“Well, I’m not, either!” 

Digging his fingers between the doors did nothing but break his nails. He 
frantically whipped off his belt and wedged the buckle between the doors, 
jamming it in with the palm of his hand. This gave him room enough to force his 
fingers into the crack. 

Once Lily helped, they were able to pry the doors open a few inches, then a 
foot, then wide enough to slip through. The elevator was halfway between the 
second and third floors. They dragged open the outer doors. Jumping up, Lily 
poked her head out. 

“No one. Yet.” 

She slid out easily—she’d been a gymnast since elementary school—then 
helped Darrell up into the hallway. The corridor ran outside someone else’s 
apartment. Darrell saw a window at the end and a wooden stand big enough only 
for the vase of flowers sitting on it. Roses. Or some other flower. Darrell didn’t 
know flowers. 

A scattering of gunfire sounded from the upper floor. Was Silva still battling 
the attackers? Was he even alive? Death in the summer on the French Riviera. 
People died in beautiful places all the time. 

“Out the window?” Lily whispered. She moved past him to the end of the 
hall, unlocked the sash, slipped it up. “Can you do that?” 

He joined her and looked out. The drop from the window to the ground 
wasn’t short. He shook his head. “We’ll break our legs.” 

“You maybe,” she said with a smirk. “But what does it matter? We’ll die if 


we stay.” 

“Wasn’t it you who said run? Hard to run with broken legs.” 

“Fine,” she growled, then pointed to a railed gallery on a house opposite that 
was Slightly closer. “Can you jump that far?” 

There was a splash of gunfire behind them. A door was kicked open. 
Stomping feet. 

“T can fall that far.” 

“That’s all I ask.” 

Lily tried to hold the aluminum box under her arm, but he took it from her. 
He wedged it into his waistband. Without his belt on it actually helped keep his 
pants up. She climbed into the window’s wide frame and gripped the sides. 
When she leaned back and her arms tensed, he noticed how muscular she was. 
Months of battling the Teutonic Order had made her into a soldier. She launched 
herself from the window. He almost couldn’t look, but there she was on the far 
terrace, crouching on her feet. She’d done it. 

Darrell hesitated like the next guy to parachute out a plane, then heard a 
series of close shots, and leaped from the window. Lily half caught him so he 
didn’t crack his head. His heart was hammering wildly as they rushed off the 
terrace and into the room. 

It was empty. 

So was the corridor outside the room. It was heavily shaded despite the 
sunny morning—he was trying hard to notice things to get his brain back. There 
was a windowless metal door at the far end of the hall. There was no other way 
to go. 

“Come on, then,” Lily said. “You still have Triangulum?” 

“Of course I do. It’s actually keeping—” 

“Well, it better,” she said. 

Lily’s devastating good-bye—that she was leaving their hunt for the relics, 
leaving Europe, leaving them, and leaving him—came just as he’d finally gotten 
the courage to say he liked her. The instant he was pouring out his heart, she 
dumped that pile of bricks on him. “I’m leaving. Bye.” 

He’d had mere seconds to get nauseous before the shooting started, and it 
was all “Run! Run! Run!” 

The door at the end of the hall opened into a stairway. It led down to a 
backstreet behind the Place de Palais du Justice, the Palais being Nice’s main 
police station. The sun was blazing when they staggered into the street. 

Whistles shrieked. Darrell spotted a slew of gendarmes, police officers, 


racing out of the Palais. It only meant that he and Lily needed to get out of there 
fast. 

They trotted quickly to the next comer, then down the street to the next and 
the next. 

“They were hit,” Lily said suddenly. “They were both hit. Back there.” She 
wasn’t looking at him when she said this. He guessed she couldn’t erase the 
frightening images, the wounding and possible murder of Silva and the 
housekeeper, the blood, the terror in their eyes. 

“We can’t focus on them right now,” Darrell said. “We have to—” 

“There. Bikes,” Lily said. She rushed to a pair of girls’ bicycles with baskets 
and ribbons tied on them. 

Not exactly his choice, but there weren’t any Aston Martin DB5s in sight. 
Luckily, neither bike was locked—people trusted people. Wasn’t that a nice 
idea? Looking around and seeing no one near, they mounted the bikes and 
pedaled cautiously away from the curb into the lush morning streets. 

Not knowing where he was going, but following Lily, who seemed to, 
Darrell was finally able to give a thought—a terrified thought—to the others: his 
mother, Sara; his stepbrother, Wade; their friend Becca; and Julian, the son of 
their benefactor and friend, Terence Ackroyd. Darrell wondered if their detective 
friend, Paul Ferrere, had warned them in time. Either way, it was likely that 
they’d been lured into an ambush at the Nice airport and that it had probably 
happened at exactly the same moment the apartment was attacked, so neither 
could warn the other. 

Then there was Darrell’s stepfather, Roald Kaplan. According to a text 
Darrell had just received from Paul, Roald and Terence Ackroyd werent guests 
at Gran Sasso, an underground nuclear laboratory in Italy, after all. They were 
being held against their will, and the facility was under lockdown. The two men 
—and a bunch of other scientists—had plainly been kidnapped by Galina and 
her agents and had been prisoners for days. 

“Lily, hold up. Where exactly are we going?” 

“How should I know?” She steered her bike to the sidewalk and parked 
under a tree. She dismounted, looking ready to cry. “We have to think. I can’t 
think, but I think we have to.” 

“T agree,” he said. “But maybe not here.” 

Any movement—cars, pedestrians, other bicyclists, motorbikers—seemed 
suspicious. Figures crisscrossed every street, plaza, and alleyway around them. 
Darrell had to assume that the Order was everywhere by now, willing to kill to 


bring Triangulum to Galina. 

“Let’s ditch the bikes and make ourselves invisible,” he said. “We have to be 
able to react quickly—” 

“Darrell, I’m afraid.” 

“Hey. Me, too. A ton. Let’s get the relic somewhere at least a little safe”—he 
tapped the aluminum box at his waist—“then try to contact my mom and Wade 
and Becca.” 

“My parents will search for me, you know,” she said. “They’ll find us and 
help us.” 

Darrell pushed his fingers back through his short hair. His head was wet from 
perspiration. “You know what, I hope not. If they find us, it'll mean the Order 
can find us, which they’ll certainly do before your parents, so that when your 
parents find us, we won’t even be there.” 


Lily groaned from Darrell’s latest Darrellism, but he had touched a nerve. 

If she did leave the quest as she said she was going to, would she maybe, just 
maybe, miss his semi-idiotic remarks? Except that right now what he’d said 
didn’t seem so idiotic, semi or otherwise. 

She scanned both ends of the street and took a long slow breath. “This way.” 
Then, walking under a palm tree, or some other kind of ferny tree, she felt 
herself stiffen. 

“What?” he said. 

She slid her hand into her shorts pocket and pulled out her phone. “A call.” 

“Don’t answer it.” 

She read the name. “It’s Becca! For half a second, that’s all!” 

“Lily, wait—” 

“Becca, hello? Are you all right?” 

A long pause. “Alas, your friend Rebecca cannot come to the phone. You 
would do well to turn over the relic to our men if you want to see her alive.” 

“Tt’s Markus Wolff!” she gasped. 

Markus Wolff was Galina Krause’s most ruthless assassin and one of the 
scariest men alive—if you could call a robotic killer alive. 

Darrell jerked the phone roughly from her fingers. “No electronics!” He 
threw it on the sidewalk and ground it to pieces under his heel. 

“Darrell!” 

“Lily, no,” he said. “We know my mom and the others are in trouble. They 
know we’re in trouble. It’s how we live. We don’t need tracking devices on us!” 


Then he pulled out his phone and did the same, crushing it underfoot. 

Surprising herself, she didn’t scream. The Order’s thugs—warriors and 
killers, really—were doubtless tracing cell phone signals even then. Any car 
could suddenly slow and a gun barrel peek out. She and Darrell had one of the 
priceless relics, after all. 

“You know what, you’re right.” 

“T am so— Wait. Say that again?” 

“You’re right. We can’t trust our stuff. Isn’t it a thing that hackers can crack a 
phone, no matter how encrypted, in, like, an hour?” 

“T think I heard that.” 

“Well then, yeah.” She slid her minitablet from the small bag hanging on her 
shoulder and gave it to him. “Do it.” 

Turning her face, she heard Darrell snap the tablet in half then scoop up the 
remains of all three devices and toss them into the nearest trash receptacle. 

“No grid, Lily. We run, we eat, we sleep. We’re just us, starting now.” 

She sighed. “I hope that’ll be enough. Anyway, I was nearly out of battery. 
You know what we seriously need?” 

“Motorcycles? A helicopter?” 

“A friend with connections to smuggle us out of Nice,” she said. “And I’m 
suddenly thinking of that man who helped us in Monte Carlo last week. Maurice 
Maurice.” 

“Maurice Maurice?” Darrell blinked. “The gangster?” 

“The entrepreneur, yes,” she said. 

Maurice Maurice was an underworld friend of Terence Ackroyd, who had 
recently provided the Kaplans with a camera to secretly monitor an auction 
where a pair of sixteenth-century mirrored spectacles crafted by Leonardo da 
Vinci were being sold. Those glasses had ultimately led them to the location of 
the Triangulum relic. 

“Fine,” Darrell said. “But where do we find Maurice?” 

“Well, what’s the most criminal part of the coast of France?” 

“The shops?” 

“The docks,” she said. “That’s where all the smuggling happens. Someone 
down there has to know him.” 


It wasn’t much, Darrell thought, but it was a direction. Lily’s brain was, all 
things considered, cooler than his own, except, of course, when it wasn’t. Still, 
now they had a plan. Something to do before they were found, tortured, and 


killed. He resecured the box snugly in his waistband and followed Lily down to 
the water. 





CHAPTER TWO 


Cote d’Azur International Airport 
Ten kilometers away 
Eleven minutes earlier 


Becca Moore disliked airports. 


A lot. 

The Nice airport was all right, she guessed. Efficient and clean and bright 
and all that. But the noise—the roar—of competing sounds was like a thousand 
needles piercing her head. Her pulse was through the roof. She felt heavy. She 
was afraid, trembling, shivering, hot and cold all at once. Something was 
running through her, a strange, dull kind of electricity. 

It wasn’t normal. 

Not to mention that when you’re expecting a flight, the sheer act of waiting 
drives you nuts. 

At 10:55, Roald Kaplan and Terence Ackroyd were due to arrive from Rome 
after almost a week spent at Gran Sasso, the underground laboratory of CERN, 
the Conseil Européen pour la Recherche Nucléaire, or European Organization 
for Nuclear Research. Wade had received a text that morning from his father 
giving the details of his and Terence’s arrival, but little else. 

Terence’s son, Julian, was now pacing the baggage claim. Wade and his 
stepmother, Sara, stood at the escalator, anxiously awaiting the rush of 
passengers. Becca herself was utterly exhausted from their recent frantic search 
for Triangulum. Their nonstop quest—from France to Morocco to Tunisia to 
Hungary, then back to France, then Turkey, then Malta—had pretty much 
drained the life out of her. Now she was fighting chills as she tried her best not to 
collapse from the roar and the needles in her brain. Finally an announcement 
came over the address system stating that Dr. Kaplan’s flight had just landed and 
its luggage would “apparaitra prochainement sur le tapis roulant numéro huit.” 

Taking a deep breath, Becca dragged herself over to carousel 8. 


Wade followed his stepmother and joined Becca and Julian at the carousel. “It 
won’t be long now,” he said. “I can’t wait to hear their story. Working inside an 
underground nuclear lab has got to be so strange and cool.” 


“Our story’s probably better,” Julian said with a nervous laugh. 

Right. 

While Wade’s father and Terence were guests of the laboratory’s director, 
Marin Petrescu, to discuss illegal nuclear activity that pointed directly to Galina 
Krause and the Teutonic Order, Wade, Becca, Lily, and Darrell had discovered 
Triangulum. It had been hidden on the tiny island of Malta in the early-sixteenth 
century by the famous pirate Barbarossa and the even-more-famous artist 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

“T can’t wait to tell Dad everything about our find,” Wade said, scanning the 
arrivals board, knowing it would be mere minutes now before they were 
reunited. 

“Not the dangerous details, please,’ Sara said. “Or how many times we 
nearly died.” 

Wade laughed. “I guess not.” 

Not being able to actually see his father for almost a week had alarmed and 
frustrated him. There were so many times he wanted just to talk. Darrell was 
great, SO was Sara, and the girls, of course. But talking with your dad, that was 
something different, and he missed it. 

Now the long wait was over. His father’s last text was upbeat and simple. 


Explain all soon! Love you all! 


So after the days of grinding worry, his father was safe. Terence was safe, 
too. Everything had turned out all right. In less than an hour, the family would be 
resting together in the luxurious Ackroyd apartment, overlooking Nice’s Palais 
de Justice. 

Sara’s phone buzzed loudly. She smiled. “It’s from Paul Ferrere.” 

After being wounded in Russia during the search for the Serpens relic, the 
detective’s latest assignment was to serve as backup at Gran Sasso in case 
Wade’s father and Terence needed him. 

“Hello?” Sara said. 

In a fraction of a second, Sara’s face changed. Her smile dropped away, her 
eyes flashed with alertness. “What? But no. Roald sent us a message!” She spun 
her head around, scanning the vast waiting room. “Guys, it’s a trap. Your father 
didn’t send that text. He and Terence are prisoners at the lab. Becca, Julian, it’s a 
trap—” 

Before Wade could react, he heard someone shouting in English. “Hey, 


” 
I 


buddy, watch what you’re doing!” Other voices called out alarmingly in French. 
There was a sudden loud crack, then tumbling, like luggage being kicked. Now 
he saw several men pushing through the crowd. At their head was a tall white- 
haired man in a long coat of black leather. 

“Markus Wolff!” Becca shouted. “Somebody stop him! He’s got a gun!” 

Sara swept Becca with her and ran to the end of the baggage claim area. 
Three men in dark suits suddenly appeared from nowhere and blocked that exit. 

Julian jerked around. “The luggage carousel! Go!” 

Sara tore off her flip-flops and scrambled barefoot onto the nearest moving 
conveyor, Becca with her, her shoulder bag flying. They made their way to the 
chute where the luggage tumbled down to the conveyor. Clutching the sides, 
they crawled up. Wade followed Julian after them, but a heavy carton flew down 
at him. He tumbled backward. 

Why doesn t the alarm sound? Why isn’t everything shutting down? 

Markus Wolff and his men were being held up by a gathering of passengers, 
maybe because Becca had shouted that he was armed. Everyone was yelling 
now. Wade crawled up the chute into a large room. A team of luggage handlers 
shouted angrily at them, but Becca argued back until one of the men pointed to 
the far end of the room. 

“Merci!” she said. “Wade, come on! Julian!” 

They rushed across the floor and out a half-open door. Bags were rolling up a 
belt from the back of a truck parked below. The four of them slid down the belt 
to the truck and then to the ground. Breathless, they ran along the building past 
several heavy vehicles loaded with paneling and sheets of brushed aluminum. 

“Ask the workers for help?” Wade said. 

Julian shook his head. “No. We can’t trust them.” 

Wade wondered why Sara and Becca were getting so far ahead of them. Why 
was he running like an old man? Then he realized his right leg burned below the 
knee. He must have sprained something when he fell down the chute. 

“There, an open door,” Sara said. They followed her into a tented area. It 
smelled of hot metal and grease and whined with high-pitched motors. Hurrying 
to the end, they pushed through a thick rubber dust curtain and were inside a 
half-built terminal. 

The giant room that should have been filled with witnesses was as empty as a 
tomb. 

“This is exactly what Wolff wants,” Wade said. “To get us alone.” 

The pain in his leg had spread to his thigh, his hips, his groin and stomach. 


Seriously? I can’t run! Shut up. Keep moving. 

Julian ripped off a scroll of safety tape that was draped across a set of doors. 
They plowed into a warren of back rooms, conveyors, stairways, baggage 
elevators, storage areas, all stark empty and awaiting the junk of travel. 

“Hey!” someone yelled. “Qu’est ce que vu faites la? C’est une zone interdite! 
Is forbidden!” 

Suddenly, the doors swung wide behind them and a shot rang out. Becca 
faltered. 

“No!” Wade screamed, running to her as if dragging a boulder. 

She picked herself up, shook her head. “I’m not hit. Keep going.” 

Wade stayed with her anyway, his heart thundering. The room had no visible 
exit. And there were at least six armed men, their weapons aimed to kill. There 
was nowhere to turn. He noticed then that Julian wasn’t with them anymore. 
Where has he gone? 

Markus Wolff was a statue of unmoving calm in the midst of this chaos. He 
spoke. 

“Give it to me.” 

“We don’t have the relic,” Wade said breathlessly. 

“T know,” Wolff said. “That is being dealt with.” 

“Don’t you touch Lily!” Becca screamed. 

Sara took her by the arm and backed up as far as they could go. It wasn’t far. 

As the armed agents—tall, muscular, clad entirely in black—crowded them 
together, Wolff strode calmly across the shiny floor tiles. A giant poster behind 
him proclaimed Bienvenue a la Côte d’Azur. Beneath the letters was blue sea, 
sandy beaches, palm trees, red umbrellas, sailboats in the sunshine. Wolff’s usual 
dead, icy eyes and his stony, chiseled features seemed to quicken when he set his 
eyes on Becca. He slipped his hands from his long leather coat. In his right hand 
was a semiautomatic pistol. 

“You are the reason once again, Rebecca Moore. Please. The diary.” 

Wade felt a shudder go through him. “She doesn’t have it,” he lied. “It’s in 
London.” 

The pain had dulled, but now it coursed through him, a heaviness that made 
him dizzy. He dug his hand into his pocket, gripped the alarm Sara had gotten for 
him at Westminster Abbey. He pressed it. It made a tinny sound that went 
nowhere in the big space. Then he clamped it tight, letting its sharp-edged 
medallion cut into his palm. 

Dont faint. Don t fall. Be here! 


“Miss Moore, the diary, please.” Wolff didn’t take his eyes from Becca as he 
raised his pistol . . . to Wade’s head. The giant room was so quiet, all Wade heard 
was the pounding of blood in his ears. 

“Don’t you dare hurt a hair on his head!” Sara shouted, her face on fire. 

The agents lined the others carefully against a wall of shiny lockers as the 
white-haired killer stared into Becca’s face. He focused his black eyes like 
lasers, deeper, farther inside her, until, like a hypnotist, he discovered what he 
was looking for. Lowering his weapon, he stepped over to her. 

“As you know, Miss Moore, I only do what I am told. No more. No less.” 

Becca trembled as Wolff, without removing the heavy bag from her shoulder, 
slipped a long-fingered hand inside it and removed the battle-worn diary of 
Nicolaus Copernicus. It was an oddly intimate move. Wade wanted to punch 
Wolff in the face for it. 

“Thank you, my dear. It is all because of Joan Aleyn, the orphan girl whose 
life you saved in the waters of the Thames in London. You must already know 
this, yes?” 

Pocketing his pistol, Wolff opened the diary and slowly turned its pages as if 
flaunting his power. That, too, was creepily intimate. 

“You showed such compassion to Joan,” Wolff went on. “But you help 
everyone, don’t you, Miss Moore? Helmut Bern? You tried to save him, too. You 
are so... human.” 

From Wolff’s lips, it sounded like a dirty word. 

“What are you talking about?” Becca said shakily. “What do the relics and 
the diary have to do with the girl? What?” 

Wolff didn’t respond, just stepped away and motioned to his men... to do 
something ... when Julian appeared. 

Wade saw him crouched on the unfinished upper level looking down through 
the scrollwork of a half-built railing. He had a handgun. Where he got it, Wade 
couldn’t begin to guess. Julian didn’t make a sound as he slid around directly 
behind Wolff. He didn’t make a sound as he motioned with his free hand to stand 
away. He didn’t make a sound as he aimed the pistol, either. 

There was no sound at all, as if every atom of air had been sucked out of the 
cavernous room, until the whole place exploded with the crack of his pistol. 

At the very same time, three things happened. 

The agents spun around and returned fire at Julian. 

Becca rushed at Wolff and tore the diary out of his hands. 

And the empty room rang with a shriek that seemed to come directly from 


the antique book. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


On the Road to San Pietro, Italy 
June 10 
Evening 


A lioness, leaping. 

“Now, as I say, Miss Krause...” 

The thin man cleared his throat as the silver Mercedes sport-utility vehicle 
twisted through the turns on the mountain highway. “It is happening across the 
globe.” 

A monkey as blue as the summer sky. 

“Not merely in Nice,” he went on, “but in Budapest, Kiev, San Francisco, 
Tokyo, Edinburgh, everywhere Guardians exist. Your agents are taking them 
out.” 

Black-tressed women, wild blossoms, a serpent coiling overhead. 

“I can show you the video streams. Would you like to see the video 
streams?” 

Galina looked out the tinted window, took a breath. It burned her lungs. 
There was a rawness in her throat, an ache in the center of her chest, a sting 
behind the eyes that would not be blinked away. Gray hillsides rose up on either 
side of the winding road. 

The strange and colorful images had come to her recently. Memories? 
Waking nightmares? Hallucinations caused by her pain? They meant something, 
she was sure. But what? 

A griffin, rearing in front ofa...a... what? 

“Soon the ruse of a nuclear leak at Gran Sasso will be discovered,” she said. 
“We require a real contamination. Have the colonel arrange for a toxic spill 
outside the main entrance to the mountain. Issue a report under the director’s 
name. Only a few more days are needed before the astrolabe is complete.” 

“Yes, Miss Krause,” the man said, quickly sending a message, then returning 
to his computer. “Now, as I say. Osaka, three. Damascus, two. Montreal, six. 
Pretoria, five. São Paulo. Helsinki. Delhi.” He tapped the screen. “May I show 
you the video streams?” 

Come back, Galina. Leave the lioness, the monkey, the blossoms, the serpent. 


“Show me.” 

The thin man nestled closer to her. Four separate video streams divided his 
computer screen into equal parts. “These are the best. Look.” 

Budapest at twilight. A woman, mostly shawls and scarves and wrinkles, 
shudders on the doorstep of 62 Nagymez6 Street. Her arms flail when she drops 
lifeless. It is many moments before a passerby notices and runs to her. 

San Francisco. The night sky lit up by a houseboat in flames. A dozen 
medical and fire personnel work frantically on the bloodied body of a bearded 
man. 

Miami. An elderly woman is seen from above. She is watering flowers. She 
looks up, she reels back on her front lawn as water dribbles from the watering 
can. 

“A drone, Miss Krause. Armed, of course. This next is a longtime minor 
Guardian named Pytr Slovatny, in Warsaw.” 

A man is propped against a wall like a prisoner. He shudders once and falls 
limp. 

Turning to the window as they motored up an unpaved road, Galina said, 
“And the one named Carlo Nuovenuto? Have you found him?” 

“Alas, Miss Krause, not yet. We continue our search. He has gone into 
hiding. He is the most elusive of Guardians.” 

“He must be found. And removed.” 

“Yes, Miss Krause.” 

At the end of the drive stood a low stone farmhouse. Galina breathed out 
slowly. 

“Driver, stop here.” 

The silver Mercedes was still moving when Galina threw open the rear door 
and stormed inside the farmhouse. She pushed into the back room, now a 
makeshift holding cell. A man sat in a chair and was guarded by three armed 
men in black jumpsuits. He was strapped in, every limb immobilized. A helmet 
covered the top of his head, and a device on his face kept his eyes from closing. 
In addition to all this, his body was covered with dozens of cables that were 
attached to a black box on the floor. His eyes were directed toward a large 
computer terminal on the floor in front of him. The room smelled of moldy 
cheese. 

“Where am I?” said the man. His face was narrow. He had not shaved for 
days. 

“You are Jean-Luc Renard? Interior minister of France?” 


“You know I am! Release me this instant! Now!” 

Galina walked around, looked at the dark terminal. “You are married?” 

“My wife is dead. You must know that, too. You ordered her killed because 
she wouldn’t talk. And what is all this? Do you plan to electrocute me?” 

Galina knelt in front of him. “Your wife told you something before she died.” 

His eyes narrowed to pinpoints. “So, that’s what this is about. I will never 
tell you a word of what came from her sainted lips. I will die first!” 

“You will die,” Galina said, standing. “But not first.” 

She flicked the computer on. The screen burst into color with a swift series 
of images, hundreds per second—faces, maps, buildings, automobiles—in short, 
a visual catalog of the entire world at superspeed. His eyes shone. He screamed 
for the rapid display to stop but could not look away from the images. Ten 
minutes. Twenty minutes. At twenty-two minutes, fourteen seconds, the screen 
froze on the image of an elegant woman in sumptuous Renaissance finery. A 
caption read Eleanor of Austria. 

“Ah, good. An original Guardian,” Galina said. “Let us continue.” 

The images began flashing again. Another nineteen minutes passed, during 
which the minister raged and cried. Then, a total of forty-one and a half minutes 
into the program, the computer screen froze a second time. 

Galina stared at it. “Your eyes have reacted once more, Monsieur Renard. 
This time, to an island among a string of islands. Happily, I recognize it. 
Indonesia. The island of Bali.” 

“No!” Renard shouted. “No. You beast!” 

“T will send Gerrenhausen,” she said. “And now you will die, Interior 
Minister.” 

“No, no, you devil—” 

The ceiling lights flickered, and the room smelled no longer of old cheese. 


A shade less than fourteen hundred kilometers northwest of the farmhouse—in 
one of several never-spoken-of cells in the never-spoken-of basement below the 
classical structure known as Thames House in Millbank, London SW1—a wiry 
man of bent back and poor eyesight paced from wall to wall. 

It was a frustratingly short distance. 

But Ebner von Braun was possessed. 

By now, almost one full day after his arrest in connection with the theft of 
the Crux relic from a vault in the British Museum, Ebner had gotten over the 
details of his capture. 


“TInconsequential,” he breathed to the walls. “No, no. This—this!—is vital!” 

In that lonely cell, free of Galina’s severe gravitational pull, Ebner had found 
his mind fresh and clear and his thoughts bursting with creativity, allowing him 
to work out equation after equation in his mind—to a singularly stunning result. 

He had just proved without a doubt that the first launch of Copernicus’s 
Eternity Machine in the autumn of 1514 created a tremendous explosion of 
energy. This was due to the twelve relics working in concert to disrupt the 
atomic weave of the atmosphere and leading to the famous “hole in the sky” that 
the astronomer spoke of. 

If, however, one did not possess all twelve relics, was it still possible to fly 
the astrolabe in time? With only a little more than three months to the launch 
deadline, and the Kaplan family in possession of two relics and likely to find 
more, the question was: Could one fly the time machine with, say, ten relics? Or 
eight? 

And the answer—after hours of anguishingly complex mental calculations— 
was, yes. Yes! If one had the completed machine, which Galina did in the lab at 
Gran Sasso, one could propel it into time with a mere six relics. Six relics! 

Six relics wired properly could indeed produce the hole in the sky similar to 
that first flight! The conclusion astonished him, even to breathlessness. 

“You see,” he said aloud, knowing that hearing his own words would help 
him remember his formulation, “based on the standard Kardashev Scale, which 
categorizes the amounts of energy needed to enable certain events, a Type III 
ability can harness the power of a supermassive black hole to a specific task— 
say, the creation of a traversable wormhole.” 

He knew he was becoming frantic, but who would not? 

“But, if we couple Type V energy, which masters not only the inherent 
energy of one’s own universe, but of entire collections of universes, with Type 
Omega-Minus, which isolates energy capable of manipulating the basic structure 
of time—we shall be able to fly the machine into the depths of time with only 
six of the twelve relics! Galina, I have done it! Only six relics are required! We 
already have three—Serpens, Scorpio, and now Crux. After we find a mere three 
more, we may kill those horrid children—” 

“Hold on there, mate, but that’s where I draw the line.” 

Ebner’s previously silent cell mate rolled over on his cot and sat up. “Course, 
I don’t know nuffin’ about no relics or Kardashevs, but we don’t kill kids. 
They’re the future of our world, ain’t they?” 

Having had his spectacles confiscated, Ebner squinted at the fellow. “My 


dear cell mate, you may be curious to know that, if my calculations are wrong, 
our world will not have a future.” 
“That may be, except we just don’t kill kids. That’s all.” 





CHAPTER FOUR 


Madrid, Spain 
November 1975 
1:33 a.m. 


Middle of the night. Narrow streets draped in shadows. An hour and place 


you’d think everything would be quiet and one would be alone. 

Everything was quiet. 

But the twenty-something, ex—Teutonic Order, once-brilliant nuclear 
engineer named Helmut Bern wasn’t alone. 

Several ghostly shadows lurked nearby. He’d been seeing them for some 
time now. Just out of direct vision, just out of sight. He’d come to regard them as 
friends since they were always there. Besides, they made the journey not so 
lonely. 

“T have to find the door, you see,” Helmut said aloud. “It’s here somewhere. 
I’m dizzy, I know. Traveling in time for five hundred years—well, almost five 
hundred—all the way from the sixteenth century can leave a brain a little mushy, 
you know?” 

No response. 

Of course not. He had carefully instructed the shadows not to speak. 

Taking as deep a breath as his damaged lungs could manage, Helmut pushed 
from street to street until his sense told him left, and he wandered through a quiet 
maze off the Plaza Conde de Barajas and stopped dead. 

“Number thirty-three. Finally!” 

Once the home of an early-eighteenth-century Spanish composer of operas 
on mythic themes, it was now an average building with a bland facade. The 
perfect headquarters for what would—decades from now—become Galina 
Krause’s Copernicus Room, the world’s single greatest concentration of 
computer power, dedicated solely to discovering the twelve relics and original 
Guardians of Nicolaus Copernicus’s time machine. 

An old taxicab rumbled through the Plaza Conde. 

Helmut stepped back into the darkness and watched the headlights cast their 
weak yellow beams on the cobblestones. The cab slowed, stopped. An old man, 
stooped over like Helmut himself, emerged. The taxi drove off. 


“Hide yourselves,” Helmut whispered to the shadows. Again, no response. 

This second man, older than he, planted his feet on the stones and stared at 
the very same building. Surely he has no idea of the Copernicus Room, Helmut 
thought. No one can. I am the only one in this time... . 

Without turning his head, the shriveled man addressed Helmut in a voice like 
gravel. “Me siento atraído aqui. No sé por qué. ¿Entiende espanol, senor?” 

“T feel drawn here. I don’t know why. Do you understand Spanish, sir?” 

Helmut stepped toward him. “Solo un poco. Habla aleman? Inglés?” 

The man faced him. His face was sickening gray and deeply pocked with 
sores. The tip of his nose looked eaten. “Si, si, inglés. Lo aprendi en la escuela. I 
learned in school. My old school . . .” 

An uneasy feeling rose in Helmut’s gut. 

This man is diseased as I am diseased. Is he the victim of radium poisoning 
also? 

Helmut’s hideous scars and sores, his cancer, were the result of the signal 
difference between Copernicus’s astrolabe and the Order-built Kronos machines. 
It was a subject he had given, well, hundreds of years to puzzling out. The 
Copernicus relics were not only capable of pinpointing the exact time and place 
of one’s destination in an instant. But he had proved—proved!—that the energy 
produced by even a single relic creates a force field protecting the machine’s 
passengers from radiation exposure. 

“Excuse me, sir, you look ill,” Helmut said. “What is your name?” 

“Fernando. I am ill, yes. This is, what, nineteen seventy-four?” 

“Seventy-five,” Bern said. 

“Ah. I was born more than twenty-five years .. . from now.” 

“From now?” Helmut shuddered involuntarily. “Fernando, you say?” 

“Fernando Salta. I will be born in the region of Somosierra.” 

The immensity of the word Somosierra fell heavily on Bern. “Fernando 
Salta? Salta! Then, you are he. The schoolboy lost in time!” 

Salta’s gray skin seemed to brighten. “You know me?” 

“Your school field trip was hijacked in the Somosierra Pass,” Helmut said. 
“You went back to some battle. Napoleon. That’s it. Napoleon’s invasion of 
Spain in eighteen hundred and eight. You were sent back there!” 

“T was!” The voice of a young boy emerged from the old lips. “Yes! The 
battle was a bloody mess. Some horrible man on a stallion said I was a spy. I ran 
from him and found the hole. You see, a hole is made when you travel in time, 
Senor—” 


“T know this!” said Helmut. His heart swelled as if he’d discovered a friend 
in an alien world. “And you followed it back, yes? The hole, you followed it 
back to now, unaided?” 

Salta couldn’t nod his head fast enough. “The machine was gone. The bus 
was gone. I saw its poor old driver killed in battle. No one else could see it, but 
the hole was fading so quickly I had no choice. I came out in nineteen thirty-six. 
Another battle. I tried to go back in, but the hole closed then. I have been stuck 
in the past for three decades now. Mad. Alone. An outcast. I will die before I am 
ever born!” 

Helmut wanted to embrace the sad old man. “You were the victim of an 
experiment, Señor Salta. The person who ordered it to be done to you is named 
Galina Krause. Some forty years from now she rules what is called the Teutonic 
Order. They built a time machine called Kronos Three. It was faulty. Alas, I 
helped them. It should have brought you back. Instead it left you there in 
eighteen hundred and eight. I’m so sorry.” 

“You...” Salta’s eyes, his face, underwent innumerable alterations as Bern 
stared at him. “You threw me into the oblivion of time? My life, lived in the 
horror of the past?” 

“Tt’s not so good in the future, either,” Helmut said, trying to make a joke, 
but Salta wasn’t laughing. “Yes. I am sorry. You can blame me. I was marooned 
once, too. In fifteen thirty-five. In London. A... a friend saved me.” 

“But you did not order the experiment,” Salta said. “It was the woman.” 

“Yes, it was her,” said Bern. “I am returning to the present to do something 
about that.” 

“But time travel kills! It is killing me. And you, too.” 

“In Kronos, yes! It is a killer. I lost an ear to the poison. Two fingers of my 
right hand. To speak nothing about the inaccuracies of the machine. I’ve been 
thrown into the middle of the ocean. The center of a mine shaft! The scaffold of 
a guillotine once! But no more. Look what I have!” 

Helmut took from his belt a leaden object in the shape of an arrow. It was 
partially blackened by fire. Holding it aloft, he allowed the point of the arrow to 
spin and the charred metallic feathers to extend several inches out from the shaft. 

“This is magic!” Fernando said. 

Bern shook his head. “Mechanical. It is called Sagitta. It is a relic of the 
original time machine of Nicolaus Copernicus. My friend, this arrow will save 
our lives.” 

“Where did you find it?” Salta asked. “And when?” 


Suddenly, the door of number 33 opened. Helmut urged Salta back among 
the shadows. A man in a bulky overcoat and slouch hat exited the building 
carefully, looked in all directions, then reached back. A small boy followed him 
out onto the step. 

Helmut felt instantly nauseated. 

He knew both the man and the boy. The man’s face was known to any 
student of nuclear physics. He was the aged Wernher von Braun, the rocket 
specialist hired by the United States after the war to help with its budding space 
program. But it was the boy’s identity that nearly choked Bern. The pinched 
features, the timid bespectacled eyes, the too-soft chin. The child was obviously 
Wernher von Braun’s great-nephew. 

A boy by the name of Ebner von Braun. 

The two scurried off into the street as Bern observed them closely. 

“So,” he whispered to Salta, “the Teutonic Order already possesses the 
building. Even so, Fernando, let us enter. I need to hide something inside.” 

“The arrow?” 

“No, no. The arrow travels with us. I must leave a message for someone in 
the future. It coils strangely, time does, as you will see. And afterward, Pll take 
us both back to the present. Kronos One is nearby. I have worked on it. Sagitta 
will help protect us from further injury. It may be a tad crowded, but it will take 
us back to our present.” 

Salta’s eyes glowed like a schoolboy’s. “Good. I have revenge in my heart.” 

“Revenge is everywhere, my friend,” said Helmut. “Everywhere.” 

Leaving the shadows behind them, the two men headed across the street to 
number 33. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Nice, France 
June 10 
Night 


As Lily and Darrell searched for a gangster along a narrow alley of dim 


streetlamps and deep shadows, she felt her chest slowly being crushed. Markus 
Wolff’s eerie phone call terrified her. Was Becca hurt? Was she even alive? What 
had Wolff and his assassins done to her best friend in the world? What kind of 
crazy horror had happened at the airport? 

“We’ve never been this alone,” Darrell said. 

He slowed at a corner that seemed to mark the end of the residential district 
and the beginning of a neighborhood of seedy warehouses and derelict garages. 

As much as Lily didn’t want to go where they were going—the worse it 
looked, the more they went there—they really needed help. Assuming, of course, 
Maurice Maurice didn’t just murder them and put them in an oil drum—or, she 
supposed, two oil drums—and dump them into the Mediterranean. 

“But,” Darrell added, “we’ll find people to ask about Maurice. We’ll find 
him.” 

She suddenly wanted to hug him—or something—for saying such a thing 
softly and nonironically. Maybe Darrell was human, after all. 

“We’ll see people who don’t look too criminally. That street over there looks 
safe-ish. Let’s take it down to the water.” 

And he wasn’t saying things that required a response from her. Which was 
also good, because if she opened her mouth, she would probably cry. And if she 
cried, he’d get even more nonironic, and the last thing Lily wanted to do was to 
get back into that all-too-painful conversation with Darrell about the future. 
She’d already told him that after Triangulum was safe, she was leaving. Too 
much danger, violence, and death for her. 

But then? 

Then the strangest thing had happened. 

It was crazy, sure, but when she’d pushed away from the window frame 
earlier that day and flown in the air across that alley like a bird, landing on the 
terrace of that other apartment, followed seconds later by Darrell, whose fall she 


softened by grabbing his shoulders . . . well, that was pretty amazing. It was 
dangerous, yes. It was insane, sure. But it was dangerous and insane in a fairly 
spectacularly awesome way. 

If there was such a thing. 

But I’ve already decided to leave. So now what? 

Not knowing what, she followed Darrell past innumerable hangar-like 
structures, dark warehouses, marine repair shops, dented trucks, random piles of 
oily chains, puddles of black gunk, stacks of steel beams, as many storage drums 
as you could count, and almost as many sad-looking stray dogs. 

“Hey! You!” 

The voice was like a rock grinding another rock. 

“Uh-oh,” Darrell whispered. “Keep walking.” 

“Stop right zhere!” 

“Okay,” said Darrell. 

They turned together slowly. A man in grimy overalls leaned against a 
warehouse door, holding a small paper cup to his lips. “You kids Americains?” 

“How did you know?” said Lily. 

“Only Americains sink it is safe here. Is not safe.” 

“All right then,” said Darrell, “we’ll just leave—” 

“We’re looking for Maurice Maurice,” Lily said. “Have you heard of him?” 

The man unleaned himself from the door. “So. You’re not interested in safe, 
after all. Oui, I know him. I take you to him. Come zis way.” 

Nice man, thought Lily. Or maybe a killer. 

“Be on your guard,” she whispered. 

“On it?” he said. “I’m never off it.” 

The man with the paper cup strolled down several dark and ever-narrowing 
alleys in nearly a full circle. Then he turned a corner, turned another at the end of 
that, and started backtracking. Lily was ready to grab Darrell and bolt when the 
guy took an abrupt left, cut through an alley, and came out in an inner courtyard. 
Parked outside a low office building was—and she knew this because Darrell 
nearly croaked when he told her—a silver-gray Aston Martin DBS sports car. 

“Wait inside,” the man growled. 

“The car?” said Darrell. 

“You wish. Ze office.” He gestured with his cup to the door, then slipped 
away. 

They entered and sat in two leather chairs in front of a wide desk. The office 
was small but very rich, with several Chinese vases full of some bushy purple 


flower Lily’d never seen outside that “jewel in the heart of Austin,” the Zilker 
Botanical Garden. They reminded her of home, and her nose stung. Do not go 
there. 

A few minutes later, Maurice Maurice appeared from a back room. 

The man was absurdly muscular. He was dressed in an exquisite beige suit, 
navy shirt unbuttoned at the collar, tan loafers, and dark glasses. He lifted the 
glasses onto his forehead and studied the two children. “But I know you.” 

“Um ... last week,” said Darrell. “Monte Carlo. You gave us a wire to film 
an auction.” 

“T remember!” he said, bending over and hugging them both with a grip like 
a vise. “Wait! You’re not wearing a wire now, are you?” 

“We are so totally unwired it’s not even funny,” Lily said. “No phones or 
anything.” 

Maurice Maurice laughed. “Good. Good. What can I do for you?” 

Darrell told Maurice Maurice a half-true, half-sketchy story, but it hit all the 
right notes and seemed to convince the man. Even before he finished listening, 
Maurice Maurice sat at his desk and reached for his phone. 

“I know exactly what you need. Hello? Is Jacques there? Yes. Good.” He 
paused a few seconds. “Jacques, I need favor. Friends of Terence and of mine”— 
he glanced over at them, smiling—‘“need travel out of Nice. No roads. Yes? 
Good. Tell me where. Uh-huh. Terminal Seven? Isn’t that where we buried . . . 
yes. Fine. Friday night? Perfect.” 

Lily stole a look at Darrell as if to say, What in the world are we getting into? 

His expression replied, I’m too young to die. 

Maurice Maurice hung up. “It’s all fixed. We hide you until Friday nighttime. 
Then we take you to Marseille down the coast. There you board freighter for 
Gibraltar. From there, you hook up with family. Maybe. Either way, if we are 
careful, the Order will not find you. Because you are friends with Monsieur 
Terence, I waive my usual escape fee.” 

Lily breathed more easily. “Thank you, Maurice.” 

The man rose gracefully from his desk and went to a cabinet against the wall. 
Opening it, he drew out two small pistols. “You want? You may need. The Order 
kills.” 

“Uh ...,” said Darrell, “were .. . no. Thank you. We’ll be okay. Right, 
Lil?” 

She nodded over and over. “Absolutely. No firearms.” 

“Suit yourself,” the man said, returning the pistols to their case. “But you 


want a bulletproof backpack for that box you have?” 

“Yes. Great!” said Darrell. “And maybe an extra belt?” 

“You got it. In the meantime, I’ll try to discover what happened at the 
airport. I hope your friends and mother aren’t dead.” 

Dead. 

Lily felt her insides collapsing like an office building they blow up to make 
room for a bigger office building, though she was pretty sure no one could build 
anything inside of her. 

Becca, are you alive? Please be alive! 


Maurice Maurice gave Darrell a belt and a small stiff backpack for Triangulum, 
then he left the room to organize their transport to Marseille. Darrell’s thoughts 
reeled from the grim bluntness of the man’s word. 

Dead. 

No. Not my mom. Not Wade. Or Becca. Or Julian. No. Not them. Never them. 

But there wasn’t any real reason to hope, either. There was so much killing in 
their lives right now, it was no wonder Lily wanted out. 

“Maybe we should . . . I don’t know,” he started to say, then he felt water 
rushing up behind his eyes, stinging them. He had to look away. “Lily, are we up 
for this? Because maybe I’m not. Going to Gibraltar, not knowing what 
happened to any of them—” 

“Darrell, please stop,” she whispered. “Try to toughen up, will you?” Then a 
long pause. “Please. I’m trying to be tough, but I’m really shaky here, and we 
can’t have both of us like that, so we need to take turns or it’s all going to fall 
apart. It just is. We’ll take turns, but right now, you be the tough one. Just be it.” 

She was shaking like a leaf in the wind. 

He sucked in, tried to harden himself as if he’d just been given an order. 
“Sure, sure, I was just saying it’s going to be different for a little while. But we’ ll 
make it, I’m pretty sure. I mean, of course we will.” 

So, all right. He would toughen up. Which would probably be easier with 
Lily than with anyone else, because Lily was so strong and muscular and 
whatever. What “toughen up” actually meant, he had no idea, but he could 
probably start by focusing. On the relics. On stopping Galina. On saving 
Triangulum. On doing what needed to be done. He’d keep focusing on the next 
thing and the next until . . . well, all the way until that strange thing called the 
Frombork Protocol. 

The Frombork Protocol was the mysterious set of instructions Copernicus 


supposedly wrote on his deathbed in 1543. It was said to command that all 
twelve relics be brought together and destroyed. How and where and why, he 
had no clue, but it wasn’t time for that yet. There were a bunch of relics to find. 
Darrell would focus on finding them. 

“So. First stop, Gibraltar,” he said, trying to sound upbeat. 

“Gibraltar,” she said. “Okay. Good.” 


The next half hour was a hustle from the office to a safe house to another safe 
house then another, each seedier than the one before. Several nervous overnights 
were followed by exhausted days of doing nothing but waiting. He and Lily 
debated about whether to try to find a safe home for Triangulum, but something 
told them that even if they could find a secure place, they might not be able to 
retrace their journey to it. Besides, having a priceless relic might be their only 
bargaining chip, in case things got hairy. 

“Tt stays with us for now,” she said. 

“Agreed.” 

Finally, the waiting was over, and the two were rushed into a limo, then a car 
with tinted windows, then a fuel truck, until they were crouched in the rear half 
of a moving van filled with barrels and cartons of olives. 

“T wouldn’t eat too many of those.” 

Darrell looked up from the wooden carton he had opened. “I’m hungry. 
Aren’t you?” 

“Yes. I just wouldn’t eat too many of those.” 

Lily’s eyes were fiercely downcast, and she was nodding her head as if 
having a silent conversation with herself. He could guess what both Lilys were 
saying—“This is it.” “You said it. Pm so done with crazy.” “Let’s say good-bye 
to every bit of this.” “Me first.” “Then me.”—and he found himself crawling 
over to her, glad to have her both there, if only for a little while longer. 

She shifted a bit and laid her head on his shoulder. 

It must have been three or four slow meandering hours later—daylight no 
longer seeped through the cracks into the compartment—when the rear doors 
squeaked open. 

The smell of olive oil was quickly replaced by boat fuel and sea salt. They 
had arrived at the docks of Marseille. 

Someone who looked like a sea captain limped over to the truck. “Dis way. 
You hide below deck. Four, maybe six days. Tiny cabin. You hurry.” 

Lily gasped. “Six days! We’re going to be locked up—together!—for six 
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days 

“Or eight. Can’t tell. You hurry.” 

“Oh, man,” Darrell groaned, pretending disgust. Actually, it sounds all right 
to me. 

Keeping Lily as near as possible, he followed the captain across the pier to 
the giant hulk of a rusted antique freighter. They hurried up the ramp together, 
then he took a breath. The night air was a blend of salt, fried food, fear, crushing 
doubt, and the sting of ship fuel. It was a nauseating combination; but it would 
be four, six, maybe eight days before he breathed real air again, so he drew it in 
as deeply as he could. 





CHAPTER SIX 


Gran Sasso, Italy 
June 15 
Midnight 


Paul Ferrere climbed crabwise among the rocks, trying once more to discover a 


way into the nuclear facility buried below. The picturesque crags hid an 
overwhelming force of Teutonic knights, Italian police investigators, and well- 
armed nuclear inspectors, all in one another’s pockets, working cozily together 
under the ruse of a nuclear accident. 

It was no accident. 

Galina Krause had kidnapped Roald Kaplan, Terence Ackroyd, and a dozen 
other nuclear physicists and engineers, and very likely forced them to 
accomplish a task he couldn’t begin to wrap his head around: rebuilding a five- 
hundred-year-old time machine that he’d seen trucks deliver to the mountain’s 
entrance days ago. 

“No,” he mused. “Leave astrophysics to the experts. I need to get inside this 
hill—” 

A figure darted among the rocks below, and he crouched instinctively to his 
knees. It wasn’t a guard, but someone moving as he himself moved, snakelike, 
solo. He kept low for a minute or so, then shifted, when a barrel of cold steel 
touched the back of his neck. 

“Turn around slowly.” 

A woman's voice. 

He turned. She was tall, in her thirties, muscular, dressed in a dark leather 
jumpsuit. Her hair, what he could see of it, was wrapped in a black scarf. 

He tried to smile. “You are. . .” 

She did not smile. “My name is Mistral.” 

The name. He’d heard it. “The thief from Monte Carlo? The one after the da 
Vinci spectacles? Sara Kaplan told me about you. You’re here because of Ugo 
Drangheta, the billionaire.” 

She lowered her pistol. “He is inside this mountain.” 

“So are friends of mine,” Paul said. 

She looked down at the twinkling lights surrounding the entrance to the 


facility, barely visible below. “Ugo and I were following the time machine to this 
place when he was taken.” 

“Galina Krause has kidnapped a dozen or more nuclear scientists. I believe 
they’re trying to reassemble the machine. She ordered their capture.” 

“If she has killed Ugo, I will avenge his murder. As soon as I locate a way 
in.” 

Paul Ferrere had always been wary of allies. They have a habit of turning on 
you when you least expect it. But he’d been at this for days, and doing it by 
himself wasn’t working. “Then we two are on the same side.” He put out his 
hand. “For the duration?” 

She nodded once, took his hand, and shook it. “For the duration.” 

He pointed toward a ridge some yards away. “I saw mist rising before. There 
could be a vent.” 

“Let’s have a look.” 

Paul watched his new partner, the vengeful thief Mistral, slither away like a 
serpent among the high grass. He followed close behind. 


In the CERN laboratory a mile beneath the mountain, Roald Kaplan stared at the 
device rising in front of him. Emerging from a mess of bars and struts and pipes 
and beams was a spherical creation of unutterable beauty and obvious power. 

The Eternity Machine of Nicolaus Copernicus. 

It was an ancient astrolabe able to voyage the length and breadth of time 
itself. Twelve unique niches were spaced evenly around the large wheel that 
gave it its shape. In each niche would stand a strange device—a relic—vital to 
the machine’s power and maneuverability. 

Just yesterday—or was it the day before?—he had discovered that one of the 
slots was deeper than the others and more central to the pilot’s chair. Could the 
relic belonging to that slot be the main one, he wondered, somehow binding the 
others to it? 

“These relics, Roald. I wonder if we shall ever see one.” 

Roald turned. A bushy-haired scientist from Cambridge named Graham 
Knox stood behind him. Bespectacled and athletic, Knox bit his lip as his eyes 
ranged along the great wheel. “They are the navigational devices. At least I 
suppose they are.” 

“Possibly,” said Roald warily. 

After many days of imprisonment under the mountain, Roald had begun to 
suspect that some of his “colleagues” had surrendered to Galina by informing on 


the others. He’d heard notions that in another part of the lab, some physicists, 
using their discoveries about the Copernicus device, were working on improving 
Kronos III, the Order’s most advanced time machine. Roald had learned to be 
cautious, saying only what he was sure Galina already knew. Knox alternately 
shook his head and nodded. 

A few moments later they were joined by five or six others. 

“My husband and children will be frantic and come for me,” said Jesminda 
Singh from the Strasbourg Institute. “I know they will.” 

Some days before, Jesminda had showed Roald a small ringlike seal among 
the astrolabe parts. It was intended to be positioned near the slot for the central 
relic, she had said, but out of all the parts, it alone appeared to have no actual 
function. The ring was impressed with the tiny figure of Apollo, the Greek god, 
strumming a lyre. The icon, Roald knew from his reading, was the personal seal 
of Nicolaus Copernicus. 

But what did it mean, that an object with no purpose was part of the 
astrolabe? 

Finally, it was knowing that Jesminda hadn’t shared her discovery with 
anyone else that cemented his trust in her. So the two of them had agreed to 
work like Penelope, the heroine of the Odyssey. One helped to build the 
astrolabe, while the other unbuilt it wherever possible. In that way, they hoped to 
keep from finishing the machine before the conditions for their escape seemed 
right. 

“They will all come. Our families, the authorities. NATO.” This was Hiro 
Shimugachi from Tokyo. “They must be planning to extract us. They simply 
must be. I know it.” His eyes were ringed with sleeplessness and fatigue. 

Knox snorted under his breath. “You’ve seen the hazmat teams. This Galina 
Krause is using the director Petrescu to tell the world there is a spill of some 
kind. ‘Keep away! We will take care of it!” Nonsense. Even if there is a spill, no 
one’s coming for us. The world is biting its nails, perhaps, but not coming any 
closer.” 

“My sons will come,” said an engineer from China. “They’ll do anything to 
find me.” 

Knox looked around and walked away. “Either way, he’ll be here soon. That 
gray-faced zombie, the colonel. Better get back to work.” 

The colonel. 

Roald’s chest burned with anger at the mention of him. The colonel was 
Radip Surawaluk, Darrell’s biological father. In some insane way—Roald had no 


conceivable clue how—the colonel had joined up with Galina. He’d become one 
of her pawns, but a pawn with power. He led an army of several thousand 
paramilitary assassins. 

Most of the scientists got back to the business of fitting the final parts 
together, but Jesminda Singh stayed. “Roald,” she whispered. “I heard 
something. Project Aurora. Does this mean anything to you?” 

“Project Aurora?” He rolled the words over in his mind. “I wonder . . .” 

During their imprisonment and forced rebuilding of the machine, Roald had 
studied it closely. The mystery of the hole in the sky had always troubled him, 
but when he examined the positioning of the relics in the machine’s frame, he 
could see that the energy produced by the relics might very well be what made 
the timehole possible. 

Why Galina had a deadline for her launching of it was unclear, however. 

And why she had assembled a dozen powerful nuclear devices in a sunken 
tanker off the coast of Cyprus was still a dark mystery, though a mystery he had 
to solve soon. 

Her deadline was coming fast. 

“The devil enters,” Jesminda whispered. 

The ghostly figure of Galina appeared, surrounded by several security 
guards. Like every other time he’d seen her, she wore black from neck to boots. 
Not quite twenty years old, with long raven hair and skin as pale as ivory, she 
strode to the astrolabe. Everyone stood back like serfs in the presence of their 
empress while she examined the machine. Then Roald saw in her hands what he 
had never expected to see. 

Crux. The amber cross Becca and the others had discovered in London. So! 
The Order had invaded the vaults of the British Museum. Seeing it here meant 
Galina had three relics so far. 

“Kaplan, keeping working!” 

The gruff voice of the colonel. 

How this man, whom Roald had met but once after he and Sara were 
married, had become barely human in the last five years, and a stone-faced, 
emotionless thing, was beyond him. Another dark riddle of the Copernicus 
mystery. 

Roald bowed slightly. With trembling fingers he inserted a bolt through a 
beam and hand tightened the nut on the other side. He nodded to Jesminda, who 
dutifully used a sixteenth-century wrench to secure the connection. 

One more section of the astrolabe was complete. 


How long before it would be ready to fly into time? 

Out of the corner of his eye, he now saw the wily assassin, Markus Wolff, 
stroll casually over to Galina. He lifted his hand out of a leather satchel over his 
shoulder, and Roald was stunned a second time. 

Wolff held a piece of paper ripped along one side as if torn from a book. 
Roald recognized the size and color of the paper. It was from Copernicus’s secret 
diary! 

“T was able to retrieve only one of the pages,” Wolff said. 

Sara! Kids! What happened? Are you all right? 

Galina took the page and pressed it to her chest. 

Roald felt a sharp strike on his arm. The colonel’s eyes burned him. “Keep 
working!” 


Leaving the floor of the lab, Galina climbed the stairs to the gallery office once 
occupied by the facility’s director. Her arms and legs seemed made of heavy 
metal, as heavy as the ancient gold of the astrolabe itself. She felt on fire. She 
froze. 

She tapped a button on a console, and a wall of bulletproof blinds sealed her 
away from the floor below. The diary page felt cold in her fingers. Its ink was 
flecked with silver and gold and was deeply figured and devilishly encoded. 

For the next hour she pored over the letters and numbers, finally urging them 
to give up a riddle. 


The talons are tamed by the daughter of Rome 


“The talons are tamed by the daughter of Rome,” she said aloud. “Daughter 
of Rome? In the sixteenth century, Rome was ruled by . . . the pope.” She smiled 
to herself. “And what pope of Copernicus’s time had a daughter? Alexander VI. 
The pope from the infamous Borgia family.” 

Remembering the name of the pope’s daughter, Galina tapped out a secure 
message to the archivists at the Copernicus Room in Madrid. 


Everything on Lucrezia Borgia. Immediately. 


She closed her eyes, and once again, the images came. 

Bronze-faced men with harps. A writhing serpent. Tangled blossoms. A blue 
griffin. 

“T need Ebner now,” she said to herself. “He must be released.” Opening her 


eyes, Galina searched her phone for a long-unused number on her contact list. 


Nineteen hundred kilometers north-northwest of Gran Sasso, in Room 411 of 
Ward 4F—the Adult Critical Care Unit (“Two-only visitors allowed at a patient’s 
bedside at any one time”)—of the Royal London Hospital, lay a man mummified 
in bandages. 

A Medusa’s head of wires and tubes tied him to an array of blinking, 
buzzing, beeping machines. As he breathed in, out, in, out, his vitals monitor 
pulsed a slow rhythm. He was the once-dead but surprisingly revived working- 
class assassin known as Archie Doyle. 

In Archie’s small flower-decorated room stood not a phalanx of armed 
knights of the Teutonic Order, but a plump woman in a floral housecoat and a 
small child—the “two-only visitors” specified. 

They were Sheila Doyle and her four-year-old son, Paulie. 

Sheila looked on the sad, bandaged figure of her husband, daubing her nose 
with a tissue she took from the sleeve of her housecoat. It had been months since 
Archie was shot by that brute Felix Ross. Months since Archie’s “death” on the 
street outside the church of Saint Andrew Undershaft was reported in the 
newspapers. Weeks since his revival by a couple of semi-medical blokes 
assigned to Group 6 of the East London section of the Teutonic Order. 

“Mum?” said Paulie, tugging the hem of her dress. 

She patted the boy on his head. “Yes, dear?” 

“Ts Daddy a vegetable?” 

“No more than he was before, dear,” she replied. 

Paulie was quiet awhile, then he tugged her hem again. “Mum?” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Will he wake up?” 

“When that phone rings, I expect he will,” she said. 

Paulie stared at the lifeless phone on the stand next to Archie’s bed. “Ring, 
please. It’s me dad in there.” 

Forty seconds later, the phone rang. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Bologna, Italy 
June 23 
Evening 


On. Off. On. Off. The dim yellow light flickered. 


Becca wanted to scream—‘“Stop doing that!”—-until she realized the 
flickering was coming from her own eyelids, opening and closing painfully. 
Apparently, she was trying to wake up. 

“Can you sit?” 

She knew the voice. “Wade?” 

“Yeah. Try to sit up.” 

With all her strength, she forced her eyes to focus on his face. “I might need 
help... .” 

Sliding his hands under her shoulders, he lifted her toward him and propped 
pillows behind her. She was on what appeared to be a cot, low to the floor. Her 
side ached, and her upper arm felt on fire and was bandaged tight, with the 
pressure equal to the pain underneath the bandage. There was a musty smell, of 
damp stone or cement. 

“Where are we?” she asked. 

“Bologna,” Wade said. “You remember. The tiny car? Last night?” 

“T guess.” Her long sleep—like every sleep for the past few days—had been 
heavy, deep. Her mind was still hazy. 

A candle floated across the room to her, banishing the dark along the way. 
Sara’s face was behind it, and now Wade was in the light, too. Sara knelt beside 
the cot, which was no more than a narrow mattress on a platform of wooden 
pallets. 

“We’re safe for now,” said Sara. “They finally arrested the three knights from 
the airport terminal.” 

“Of course Markus Wolff has vanished,” Wade added. “So has Julian. We 
haven’t heard from him since the airport.” 

The airport, yes. Suddenly Markus Wolff’s stony face appeared in her mind, 
and it came to her crushingly. “Oh, what did I do? The diary! We lost a page 
didn’t we?” 


“Tt would have been more except you clawed the rest away from him,” Wade 
said. “You fought like a tiger. We’ll work around the lost page.” 

Pain ran up her arm into her shoulder and neck. “Sorry, I’ve been so out of it 
for the last . . . what is it, two weeks?” 

“Nearly,” said Sara. 

Becca tried to gauge how she felt. All right for now. She’d been resting for 
days, not really going completely unconscious, but not so conscious, either, 
having to drag herself out of sleeps so deep they seemed like comas. But as she 
felt more awake, she remembered more of the journeys by car and truck, the 
quick trips to doctors who said that without tests, it was impossible to say she 
was suffering from anything besides exhaustion. She felt she could slip off at 
any moment, but the search for the relics couldn’t afford any funny business like 
that, so she was trying to pull herself together. 

Sara insisted she be hospitalized—Becca remembered that—which was the 
sensible thing, after all. But Becca had argued against it. It was way too close to 
the finish now. She wouldn’t be sidelined. She was there to find the first relic, in 
the sunlit cave in Guam. She wanted to be there when they found the last. 
Whatever and wherever that was. 

“So. Okay.” She sat up and felt for the diary. It was next to her pillow. “I 
think the best thing for me to do is translate every last word of the diary into my 
notebook. If anything ever happens to me—” 

“To the diary, you mean,” he said. 

“At least you’ ll have it. We’ll have it.” She held it close. “My notebook?” 

Sara reached over to a small table. “I actually worked on some diary pages 
while you were sleeping just now. They were in French, which I know pretty 
well. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Good. Good. Can I read them?” 

Sara handed her the red notebook, and Becca read the translation side by side 
with the original pages in the diary. When she was done, she smiled. “Really 
good. Just a couple of details. Here’s how I would say it.” 


“September 1514 

“This island—I dare not write its name—was Paradise when Nicolaus 
and I arrived some months ago. White sand. Dense forests. Plentiful water. 
Verdant hills. 

“The two of us—joined finally by Nicolaus’s brother, Andreas—work 
night after weary night, week after draining week, until Ptolemy’s device is 


complete. 

“No sooner do we finish connecting the twelve relics than the dragons of 
light appear. The sky beasts. The battle in the heavens shakes overhead. At 
the same instant, the relics begin to move, all in different and strange ways, 
as if they are living things, tethered in their places. Light bursts out and up 
from the machine. Then the sky itself breaks apart, as if to show us a tunnel 
through it. It is a fiery crown of golden light amid the deep black, a ring of 
fire, a crown of flame. 

“‘A hole in the sky!’ Nicolaus cries. He throws the main lever. 

“The astrolabe roars around the two of us huddling in its center. A great 
rush of wind threatens to crush us, and we are launched on our first mission 
into the tunnel of time.” 


“And here’s the second passage,” Becca said. “From a year later.” 


“September 1515 

“The second voyage is horrifying. 

“Our ‘hole in the sky’ has multiplied a hundred times. A thousand. Where 
once we saw groves of apple trees, trickling creeks, and the music of angels, 
now there is death, flood, ravaging fire, the wail of lamentation. 

““We’ve done this, Hans, you and I,’ Nicolaus cries. ‘Our travel has 
wounded the universe!’ 

“Upon our return we vow to destroy the machine. 

“But as we raise our hammers against Vela and Scorpio, Triangulum and 
Crux, our instruments are shattered to dust. No matter what we do, the relics 
remain alive, intact, unbreakable! 

“*Then we’ll unbuild the machine and hide the relics where none can 
find them,’ Nicolaus says. ‘And may God have mercy on our souls!’” 


The three of them sat there stunned. 

“These are brand-new passages about the first voyages,” Becca said. 
“Amazing.” 

A soft tap sounded from across the room. Sara crept over and lifted a 
squeaky latch. A door opened. Another candle. Another face. 

Becca stared. “Isabella Mercanti?” 

Isabella was a scholar and the widow of Silvio Mercanti, a college friend of 
Roald Kaplan and a Guardian. Isabella had helped them often in the past. 

“How are you feeling, dear?” 


“Pretty good,” Becca said. “We’re at your house?” 

“No. But of course you were very tired when we arrived last night. You are 
in one of the safe houses my husband, Silvio, owned across Europe, where he 
did his Guardian work. I am discovering things in them. Come. The coast is 
clear.” 

Together, they climbed a narrow set of stairs into a bright kitchen. Sunlight 
flashed through the windows. 

“Thanks for taking care of us, of me,” Becca said. “I’ve been kind of out of 
it. But I feel stronger now.” She didn’t exactly feel stronger, but she hoped she 
would soon. 

“You rather have to be strong,” Isabella said. “There is so much left to do.” 
She led them into a small windowless library, where they sat at a large oak table, 
spread with maps and charts and several old volumes in different languages. 

“First, let me say that your friend Maurice Maurice managed to send a 
message to me this morning. Terence had once told him of me, he says. Lily and 
Darrell are safe. Or they were safe two weeks ago on their way to Gibraltar. 
They have since vanished.” 

Becca frowned. “Vanished?” 

“This is not as bad as it sounds,” Isabella said. “The Order is murdering 
Guardians all over. Being ‘vanished’ is a good strategy. Our own best plan is to 
remain so ourselves. Now, two riddles. One or perhaps both are about the twelfth 
relic.” 

Becca felt a jolt of electricity, and found herself completely awake. “Markus 
Wolff said the twelfth relic was the answer to everything. He told us this in San 
Francisco.” 

“Tt may be,” Isabella said. “The first thing I found among Silvio’s papers is a 
poem by Michelangelo.” 

“The artist?” said Wade. 

“Si. Many know him as a painter and sculptor,” Isabella said. “He was also 
an excellent poet whom I have spent a lifetime studying. For thirty years, I have 
catalogued and edited his entire work. Yet this sonnet is completely unknown to 
me. I have begun to translate it, but there are severe difficulties because of his 
strange language. I have only part of it, and it is very rough. Tell me what you 
make of it all.” 

She set a stiff sheet of paper on the table and read them her translation. 


“My friend, I see you suffer from a wound 


And offer you my lustrous southern cloak. 
You say your life and soul were here marooned 
Until a better soul espied a drifting barque.” 


“This is all I have so far. It is very rough,” Isabella repeated. “Later, there is a 
phrase, the only Latin words in the otherwise colloquial Italian poem. Scientiam 
temporis. The knowledge of time. I believe there is a secret here, but much of his 
phrasing is new to me. It is undoubtedly by Michelangelo, but the language is 
mystical.” 

Becca felt weak. A wave of heaviness seemed to crash over her, eddying in 
her mind, darkening her sight as if a blanket had been thrown over her head. 

The wave receded, lifted away—instantly, she thought—but some minutes 
seemed to have passed, because Wade, Sara, and Isabella were now hovering 
over Silvio’s second clue, but staring at her. 

On the desk was a wrinkled envelope, singed around the edges. 

“My husband kept several secret safe-deposit boxes at various banks in 
Bologna. This was in one of them. Becca, I believe you should open it.” 

“Me? Why?” 

“Because of this.” Isabella held up the envelope. Scrawled on it were the 
words: 


For Rebecca Moore 
—November 1975 


“Tt’s impossible, of course. You weren’t even born yet,” said Wade. 

“Impossible or not, look inside,” Isabella said. 

With trembling fingers, Becca opened the sealed envelope. Inside was a 
single paper note of French currency, dated 1959. It was folded crisply in half 
and appeared unused. 

The nineteenth-century French poet and novelist Victor Hugo appeared on 
both front and back. The front of the note showed Hugo before a building called 
the Panthéon. In the sky above the dome, tiny numbers and symbols were 
scribbled. 

@24@7@5 

The back showed a row of buildings, also in Paris, that Isabella said was in a 
square called Place des Vosges. Above one of the rooftops were more numbers 
and symbols. 


@2@8@9@6 


Oe 
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“Why is this addressed to me?” Becca said. “I don’t know what it means. 
This money isn’t even good anymore, is it?” 

“Not since the euro replaced the French franc more than fifteen years ago,” 
Sara said. 

Becca slipped on her reading glasses and held the bill close, studying it for 
other clues, when she felt her head grow heavy again. Her arm throbbed with a 
dull pain, and she sank back into her chair. “I’m so tired. I think I need to sleep a 
bit more.” 

“Becca? Bec—” 

But if Wade said any more, she didn’t hear it. She slipped away into a kind of 
waking sleep. It was very much like the blackouts she’d suffered in London 
months ago, though that was clearly impossible here, unless... 

Something was moving, darkening across her vision, and there he was, the 
astronomer himself, Nicolaus Copernicus, entering the fog of her mind in a whirl 
of green cloak and stern dark eyes. In one hand he clutched a painting, 
swimming in pinks and blues and browns, of a young woman, or a man with 
flowing dark hair. It was too blurry to make out details. 

Nicolaus was speaking, but his words weren’t clear, either. Trying to pierce 
the dense air of her dream, she listened intently, and a single word floated to her. 

“Hope...” 

“Hope?” she said in her mind. “Is that what you said? Who is in the picture? 
Nicolaus, is it Galina?” 

But the fog rolled over Nicolaus and over his picture and over her, and if 
Wade spoke again she didn’t know, because everything faded into darkness. 





CHAPTER EIGHT 


Gibraltar, Spain 
June 27 
Morning 


Gibraltar is a peninsula hanging off the bottom of Spain, and it has a huge 


enormous rock sticking up out of it. The thing is a boulder as big as a mountain, 
and it just sits there glaring down on all the stuff happening beneath it like an 
angry parent. 

After not four, not six, not even eight, but thirteen days on that grimy 
freighter, which apparently had to stop at every port in the world before 
Gibraltar, Darrell and Lily had finally been smuggled off. Except that kicked off 
was more like it. The captain wanted nothing to do with them, though he 
dutifully gave Darrell a hundred British pounds when they docked, courtesy of 
Maurice Maurice. 

Darrell had to admit that thirteen days with Lily had been just all right. The 
long days and longer nights had been no picnic, but he wasn’t about to bring that 
up just now. For some reason Lily was on the brink of exploding, so he decided 
to be upbeat Darrell. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he said as they wandered through the narrow streets 
under the shadow of the big rock. 

“About what we do next?” 

“Well, sure, but also that if everything wasn’t actually terrible, it would 
actually be okay.” 

Lily jerked to a stop on the hot sidewalk. The way she stood frozen there, 
framed by that enormous angry rock, made him suddenly regret saying anything. 

“Really? It’s okay?” she said. “Is that what you just said?” 

“What I meant to say was .. .” But he suddenly couldn’t think of what he 
meant. 

“That awful boat? That gross and smelly floating iron hotbox with a ‘room’ 
no bigger than a filing cabinet? Not to mention my lunk of a roommate? That 
was okay? Not knowing where in the world we were, not knowing about Becca 
or Wade or anyone? That was okay? Being completely silent for, what, a year?” 

“Thirteen days.” 


“Thirteen endless days. That was okay? For me?” 

“Well...” 

“And why did the captain give you all the spending money?” 

“Because I’m taller?” 

“Barely. And I’m obviously the bright one here.” 

“You are?” he said. “I mean, you are, but how could he know that?” 

“Because I don’t even want to be here!” 

“Oh, right.” 

“Not to mention the month we’ve been in Gibraltar—” 

“Three and a half days.” 

“—not to also mention that our friends—my Becca and your Wade and your 
mother and Uncle Roald and Terence and Julian and everyone else—in the world 
are probably dead? That’s okay?” 

“T really didn’t mean it that way,” he said. “Or any way. I take it all back. I 
just meant that we’ve got each—” 

“Or the sea-sickness-throwing-up contest, which, by the way, I think I won?” 

“Mine was mostly olives.” 

She continued down the street. “And stop humming. It’s annoying.” 

Darrell wasn’t aware he had been humming, but he said “Sorry” anyway. 
She was so touchy these days—maybe girls didn’t like being cooped up in small 
cabins on freighters for nearly two weeks—and he didn’t want to set her off 
again. They passed through an alley and came out on a narrow Street with a café 
at the far end. 

“T mean it,” she said. “I know you’re a guitar player and all, but if that’s one 
of your songs, it’s boring. Nnnnnn. Nnnn. Stop humming.” 

He paused. “I wasn’t humming. Seriously. I wasn’t making any noise.” 

She took a breath, poised to snap at him again, when she stood stock-still, 
closed her eyes, and listened. “It’s not you.” 

“Which I also thought—” 

“It’s coming .. . from behind us.” She stepped back into the alley and tugged 
him in after her. The humming grew louder. NnnnnNNNNN! 

An electric scooter suddenly zipped past the alley. Crouched on its seat was a 
figure aiming a machine gun that was mounted on its handlebars. 

“Who in the world is that?” she whispered. 

Darrell tensed up. “All my training as a spy—” 

“What training?” 

“—_from Rome to Guam to London to Russia and everywhere else tells me to 


surprise the surpriser by luring him into an ambush. Turn the tables on the 
attacker. Here, take Triangulum and wait right here.” 

“Darrell, I don’t know about this... .” 

Giving her the bulletproof backpack anyway, Darrell slid out of the alley and 
instantly felt the sharp poke of a machine-gun barrel between his shoulder 
blades. 

“Hands to the sky!” 

Darrell groaned. “Seriously?” He raised his hands and turned slowly. He had 
been poked not by the barrel of a machine gun, but by the tip of an aluminum 
cane. Sitting on the electric scooter behind the cane was a middle-aged man with 
around face and smiling eyes, blinking through a pair of tinted sunglasses. 

Lily jumped out of the alley. “Simon? Simon Tingle!” 

“My indescribable self!” 

Simon Tingle was the research assistant—and shooting victim—of Sir Felix 
Ross, a knight of the Order, both of whom they’d met in London when searching 
for the Crux relic. 

A brilliant man with a vast memory for everything he’d ever seen or read, 
Simon had turned out to be a member of the British secret intelligence service 
known as MI5. Like just about everyone else, he’d taken a few bullets for the 
Guardian cause. 

“As soon as I heard of your escapade in Nice, I came running,” Simon told 
them. “Well, scootering.” 

“Any news about Becca and Sara and Wade?” Lily asked. 

“Markus Wolff attacked them at the airport,” Simon said, with a glance up at 
Darrell. “But they were unhurt.” 

“Thank God!” said Lily. “Really, they’re okay? I’ve been worrying like 
crazy.” 

“They are,” said Simon. 

Darrell laughed with relief. “Great, so great. Good. You just can’t stop us!” 

“That nasty egg Wolff stole a bit of the diary, I hear. Not much. A page. Your 
family are in hiding with Isabella Mercanti.” 

“Isabella!” said Lily. “Good. She’ ll take care of them.” 

“T should tell you that Ebner von Braun was able to steal Crux from the 
British Museum. He did get himself arrested, but Galina’s got her hands on the 
relic you spent so long locating.” 

“Dang!” said Darrell. “She’s turned it around. Galina’s got three relics to our 
two.” 


“She has three for the moment,” Simon said. “That number will rise, I’m 
afraid. Your man Silva is in hospital in Nice. He’ll survive, as he always seems 
to. The housekeeper is in a bit of a coma, though bit of a coma sounds wrong. 
She’s expected to pop out at any moment, scowling, no doubt. Let us meander to 
the waterside. I have much to tell you.” 

He steered his scooter around and zipped down the street at a clip. They 
made their way through a number of short streets fronting the shore. Simon 
slowed and finally parked on a promenade overlooking the vast blue 
Mediterranean. 

“Now,” he said, “you need to know that the Order began a purge of 
Guardians around the world some weeks ago. So far over seventy agents, from 
the lowest-level courier to communications chiefs at many Guardian hot spots, 
have been eliminated. Your contact in Budapest. A very old, very tough 
Guardian in Miami, the last of them from the nineteen forties. These attacks 
were calculated, bold, and horrific.” 

“Oh my gosh!” Lily gasped. 

“Indeed,” Simon said. “This assault signifies a new ruthlessness on Galina’s 
part. One person, Papa Dean, your poet friend from San Francisco, is presumed 
dead. Isabella Mercanti was herself a target but remains unhurt.” 

Lily hid her eyes. “Galina is killing our friends! Our family!” 

“We have to... we have to...” Darrell began slapping his fist into his palm. 
“Galina has to be stopped. We have to end this!” 

“Alas, that isn’t all,’ Simon went on. “CERN has issued a stern warning, 
under Galina’s orders, of course, about a critical nuclear leak at Gran Sasso. 
They, CERN, insist they will clean it up if left alone to do it. British intelligence 
isn’t buying it, of course. The leak is no accident. But too much is at stake to 
make all this public. Naturally, we’re working undercover to free the prisoners.” 

Darrell paced the seawall. “What about Galina’s nuclear arsenal off the 
island of Cyprus? She plans to blow up the Mediterranean. We saw the bombs. 
Or reactors or whatever they are. Is anyone going to do anything about that?” 

Simon frowned. “Not at the moment. And the reason is .. . in a word... 
politics. Moving on a nuclear nation, which is what the Teutonic Order is now, 
needs a coalition of willing states. None of this is in the public’s eye, you 
understand. Not a word. The intelligence folks in the UK and your lot are in, but 
not Greece, Turkey, Cyprus, Egypt. Galina has too many people in governments 
around the world. Even France and Italy are on the fence. Why? Protecting their 
land. If an assault on either Gran Sasso or Cyprus goes the tiniest bit wrong, the 


Mediterranean countries would suffer catastrophically. So, Galina achieves a 
stalemate. She knows we are too cautious for our own good. In the meantime, 
she collects more relics.” 

“T can’t believe they won’t all agree,” said Lily. 

“Same reason they can’t agree on climate change,” Simon said. “Just the 
other day, while you were on board your pleasure cruise, a chunk of ice the size 
of Scotland broke off at the South Pole. It’s happening, my friends. And we’re 
all sitting watching it.” 

Coalition. It sounded great to Darrell. Everyone working together to stop the 
Order. Except that no one was working together. And Galina kept murdering 
people. 

“My only sliver of good news is something I found among Sir Felix Ross’s 
papers after he died. I believe it may tell of a new relic. And collecting the relics 
may be our only sure way of defeating Galina and the Order.” 

Lily wiped tears from her face. “Great. Show us what you have.” 

“Not here. That café. At the back tables. Go in separately. You first, Mr. 
Darrell.” 

One by one, they drifted and scooted across a plaza to an outdoor café, where 
they sought out a shady table in the rear. Simon shifted into a wicker chair. 
When he was sure no one was eyeing them, he opened the seat of his scooter and 
removed a wooden cylinder about six inches tall with a large round emblem of a 
double-headed eagle on top. 





“This is the emblem of the Hanseatic League, the German merchant 
organization from the sixteenth century, which you know about from your time 
in London,” he said. “But the wood is not German. Rather, it is Spanish, which I 
think may be a clue. Now, the item is heavy enough to be solid wood, but after 
tinkering for a while, I got it to do this.” 

He pressed the emblem in a crisscross manner, first the tips of the wings, 
then the talons, then the beak of each eagle head. When he lifted his finger away, 
the top of the cylinder flipped up. Thousands of tiny numbers and letters were 
inscribed around the inside walls of the canister, and there was a three-sided 
outline on the floor of box. 

“Oh, man, a triangle,” Darrell breathed. “This could work with Triangulum. 
It could tell us where another relic is.” 

“My thoughts exactly,” Simon said. “And my hope, too. Without Guardian 
help, we are rather on our own about what the next relics might be and where 
they are hidden.” 

Lily removed the aluminum box from the pack Maurice Maurice had given 
them. She opened it, gently slid out Triangulum, and carefully inserted the silver 
triangle within the outline inscribed on the floor of the box. 

The instant she drew her fingers away, it flashed brightly and began to spin 
so quickly it seemed like a circle of silver light. All at once, it stopped in place. 
Its three tips pointed to numbers on the inside wall. It spun four times, paused, 
then started the sequence again. 

“TIl write them down,” said Lily, slipping a pencil from the bag and marking 
the numbers on a napkin. “The first time it spins, each triangle tip points to...a 
one. The next time it’s also one. The third time it’s . . . three. And the fourth is 
five. Then it starts over. One, one, three, five.” 

It did this several times before moving in the opposite direction. This time 
when Triangulum stopped, its points touched letters. 

A, A, C, P, S, U 

“These letters are scrambled,” said Simon. “And you know how I rather love 
scrambles! Let me work on the letters. Casa pu. Casa up. Paucas. Capaus. 
Caspau...” 

While Simon mumbled letter combinations, Darrell and Lily studied the 
numbers. 

“Whenever there are four numbers, I think of a year, right?” Darrell said. 
“And if there’s a five and a one among them, I always think fifteen.” 

She smiled for the first time in ages. “Because my birthday is June 


fifteenth?” 

“Which I did not know,” he said. “And I’m sorry we didn’t celebrate.” 

“We did. Barf party, remember?” 

“Right. Well, I always think of fifteen because everything about Copernicus, 
or most of it at least, is in the fifteen hundreds.” 

“Good start,” she said. “That gives us either one five one three or one five 
three one.” 

“Neither of which is great,” said Darrell. “Fifteen thirteen is before 
Copernicus discovered the astrolabe, and fifteen thirty-one is after he gave out 
all the relics—” 


“Aha!” Simon jumped a little in his seat. “The answer is . . . pascua.” He 
seemed to wait for a response from them. 
“Uh...,” said Lily. 


“Spanish, meaning ‘Easter,’” Simon said, tugging a small tablet computer 
from under the scooter seat. “Since the wooden canister is Spanish, this makes 
sense. Now, perhaps the earliest primary source mentioning the feast of Easter is 
a homily from the mid-second century attributed to a chap named Melito, of the 
Sardis Melitos. Although Easter is a movable feast, it does signify a day in the 
year. If you have a year, perhaps we can find something.” 

“May I?” she said, eyeing the tablet greedily. 

“Oh, please, I rarely use the thing myself. Don’t need to. Have it all up here.” 

Lily fired up the tablet and entered the two dates—1513 and 1531—followed 
by the word pascua. 

It came nearly instantly. 

“Easter Sunday in fifteen thirty-one is just Easter Sunday in fifteen thirty- 
one,” Lily said, “but Easter Sunday in fifteen thirteen, which according to some 
calendars happened to be on April second, is the generally agreed date the 
Spanish explorer Ponce de Leon discovered Florida.” 

“Florida?” said Darrell. “To find the next relic we have to go to Florida? 
Simon? Florida? Because if you tell us we have to go to Florida, I guess we’ ll 
have to go there. To Florida.” 

“Ponce de Leon and Florida, is it?” Simon said, rather to himself than to 
them. “I like that. Merely saying ‘Easter fifteen thirteen’ would work as a way of 
telling Guardians who had hidden a relic. Until recently, Florida was a Guardian 
hot spot in the States. I do believe this is a clue, a very definite clue. Ponce de 
León and Florida. Excuse me!” 

He slid from his chair onto the scooter seat and motored across the open 


plaza to an office. It read Thomas Cook on the sign above the door. 

“That’s a famous travel agency,” said Lily. “I know their name from before.” 

From before. Everything was from before, thought Darrell. 

“You were in Florida for a while, hiding out with Becca and her family.” 

“Tampa,” she said. “On the west coast. It’s kind of beautiful there. Beaches, 
lots of white sand, palm trees, sunshine. Becca liked it, too.” 

“Anywhere in the US sounds good to me,” he said. “But Florida especially.” 

Simon motored back as if on a mission, his suit jacket billowing in the warm 
sea breeze. “Two one-way tickets to Miami, Florida, for next week. Miami used 
to be the center of Guardian communications. I want you to hide in Gibraltar a 
few more days, though, while we make certain the Order hasn’t picked up your 
trail.” 

“Please, no,” said Lily. “No more hiding out in cramped rooms.” 

“Standard field procedure, I’m afraid,” Simon said with a smile. “I'll find 
you when it’s safe to fly. Better to do things slowly than not at all because you’re 
. . . dead, eh? A new hotel each night, however. No chances shall we take.” 

Lily grumbled. “All right.” 

“Good show,” Simon said. “Also, here are a couple of passports. Every 
Thomas Cook storefront is, of course, an MI6 field office. If you need assistance 
anywhere in the world, just give them this.” He handed Lily a card. It was nearly 
blank, except for a large holographic S and a T intertwined in the manner of a 
Renaissance symbol on the front and the word Neckermann on the rear. 

“Our affiliate, you see,” he said. “Show this at any Thomas Cook or 
Neckermann, and they’! know that you know me, and I know you. Otherwise, 
consider that yov’ll be alone, and in significant danger. Now, about Triangulum. 
Would you like me to take it somewhere? And where, specifically?” 

Darrell shot Lily a look. “The Vatican,” he said. 

“Julian Ackroyd suggested it,” Lily said with a nod. “He says he knows 
someone there.” She told him the name. 

Simon’s jaw dropped. “I say, I’ve heard of that fellow. He’s rather high up, 
isn’t he? Well, very good.” He took his computer tablet back and slipped 
Triangulum in its box and secured it under his scooter seat with the wooden box. 
“TIl protect the relic like a true Guardian. Upon my life, I will. In the meantime, 
you’d better nip along smartly.” 

“Nip along’... ?” Darrell said. 

“Hurry up. It’s a figure of speech. Such as, the ice is melting as we speak! 
Meaning, go!” 


Simon tapped his cane on the ground, steered his scooter away, and vanished 
into the streets as if he’d never been there. The giant rock loomed over them. 

“Miami,” Lily said with a breath. “The quest continues.” 

“We’ll be on our own again.” 

“But we’re getting better at that,” she said. 

“We are. But listen.” Darrell paused, wondering how to say it, then just 
plunging in. “We’re going to the States. You’!] be closer to your folks than ever.” 

“T know.” 

“So I have to ask. Are you going to go home? I mean, I know you want to. 
We all do, I guess, but you actually could.” 

She looked into his eyes. “I . . . I don’t know. I’m not sure.” 

He just nodded. What could he do? If people want to leave, you can’t stop 
them. 

“Of course without me,” she said, “you’d probably die soon.” 

He looked at her. “Oh, you think so?” 

“Pretty much, yeah. Come on. We’d better find another grungy place to hide 
out.” 
“Lead the way,” he said. 
Then, opening his passport, Darrell let out a laugh. “My new name is 
Dimitrios Bond. Can you believe it? Is that cool? Dimitrios Bond? It’s kind of 
the name I’ve always dreamed of. Exotic and very Bondish. Oh, yeah.” 

Lily flipped open her passport. “No way. Carlotta Bronte? Seriously?” 

“Carlotta. I like that. Come on, Carlotta.” 

“That’s Miss Bronte to you.” 

Under the stern gaze of that big ugly rock, they wandered back up the streets 
away from the water to find another hotel, and await the first safe flight to 
Miami. 





CHAPTER NINE 


Gran Sasso, Italy 
June 29 
Morning 


Galina stared at the nearly assembled astrolabe. 


“Clear the laboratory! Everyone out. I must be alone!” 

The colonel’s paramilitary troops quickly ushered the scientists back to their 
rooms, and soon the lab was empty, strangely quiet, and cold. 

She approached the machine, ran her fingers along its golden armature, the 
great flat open wheel that stretched nearly eight feet across. Then she slid inside 
and settled herself into the foremost of the four seats. The pilot’s position. 

The console in front of her was wide and populated with an array of meters 
and dials of various sizes, their needles pointing to zero. Alongside them were 
fixed twelve small rotors, disks that moved easily with the touch of a finger. 

The main maneuvering was done, she knew, by the single main lever—three 
feet from base to tip, secured to the floor—and twelve smaller individual levers 
attached by cables to twelve points around the circumference of the wheel. 
These controlled the twelve relics, either individually or in tandem. 

Several hoses of mesh-covered gold fed into the panel from the “engine” 
behind the pilot’s compartment by way of the base. The base itself was in fact a 
giant astrolabe, also eight feet from front to rear. A vertical wheel-shaped 
armature, identical in size to the horizontal one, bisected the sphere from the 
front center and created the mechanism of the dome overhead. All this was 
crafted of gold-covered steel, gold-covered copper and bronze, or simply gold. 

Galina so far had three relics. 

Serpens, Scorpio, Crux. 

“Less than ninety days left. I need more. More.” 

She gripped the main lever with such force that its edge sliced into her palm. 
Her phone vibrated. She swiped it on with bloody fingers. There was no 
message, only a video. She tapped the screen. 

Three agents of the Order trotted along a stretch of rural railroad tracks. They 
approached the camera operator who was filming from inside a car. The lens 
panned away to a train accelerating down a section of railway she identified 


immediately. It was ten kilometers south of Moscow. 

She knew who was on board this train. Over fifty officials from various first- 
world countries who had recently negotiated a landmark climate-change 
agreement. They were traveling to a state-sponsored celebration at a government 
villa outside the Russian capital. 

The train approached. A hand twitched in the camera’s frame. And the tracks 
exploded. The train derailed. The engine roared with flames. At the same time, 
thirty or more agents of the Order poured out of the nearby trees. They entered 
the cars, firing. 

Minutes later, the agents returned to the trees. The car drove away. The video 
ended. 

Galina knew that in the next hours, investigators of the horrifying incident 
would locate Turkish passports, cartridges from Iraqi-bought weapons, slogans 
of Mediterranean terrorist groups, and other invented evidence. The attack would 
surely disrupt any coalition being mounted against her. 

A second message came in, this one from the odd little bookseller Oskar 
Gerrenhausen. It was terse. 


On site 


She smiled and turned off her phone. 

With Nicolaus Copernicus’s great complex time machine surrounding her, 
she took a deep breath and closed her eyes. 

They were there again. 

The griffin. The monkey. The bronze-skinned dancing figures. The green 
serpent coiling above her. 





CHAPTER TEN 


Jimbaran Bay, Bali, Indonesia 
June 30 
Sunset 


“This old man’s whistling is annoying,” thirteen-year-old Putu Karja said to 


himself as he strolled along a sandy beach at sunset on Jimbaran Bay on the 
island of Bali. 

“But if you want a good tip, you learn to ignore irritating habits and move at 
the pace of those you are escorting.” 

Putu looked back every few moments to see if the whistling man was making 
it all right. “Sir, you are not used to walking the beach, yes?” 

“Heh-heh!” he snorted. “Not as such, no.” 

The man was short, with sparse gray hair, had a pair of thick glasses sitting 
on his nose, and wore a blue flowery cotton shirt, coral-hued shorts, and rope 
sandals. He was old, but wiry. Perhaps a cyclist? 

“T am as far away as it is possible to be from the cobblestones of home.” 

The man had a name too long to pronounce or remember, but he had a 
decidedly European accent. German, thought Putu. International tourists 
populated Jimbaran Bay, and the boy had taught himself to recognize their 
accents. 

“Berlin?” said Putu, slowing. “Or, no... Hamburg?” 

“Very good. My family originated just outside Hamburg. Eh, where is the 
place?” 

“Just around the cove, sir.” 


As Oskar Gerrenhausen, Galina’s private bookseller-slash-antiquarian-slash- 
killer-slash-thief stomped after this helpful lad—alternately kicking the sand 
from between his toes and double-stepping to keep up—the air was finally 
cooling after a day of blistering sunshine, with the sky just now going red on the 
horizon. 

So far from home, Oskar now found himself searching every corner of the 
known world for a handful of strange old relics that did something or other 
fantastical when you combined them. Yes, Galina had originally forced him into 


her service. But he had to admit, he’d rather taken to the cloak-and-dagger 
assignments she had since given him. 

“Careful of the driftwood, sir,” the boy said. “It washes up. We use it for 
firewood.” 

Oskar sidestepped a long muscled limb of drying wood. “Things wash up 
here, do they? Yes, I suppose they do.” 

The jade-based, diamond-studded construction called Draco that he’d been 
seeking for weeks appeared to have washed up in Bali after centuries of being 
lost to time. Galina’s inquisition of the French minister had given her that clue. 

The boy slowed, stopped. He motioned with his head. “That is the man, sir.” 

A fit youngish gentleman lounged in a rope hammock, soaking up the shade 
of a pair of palm trees outside a luxurious resort. Oskar adjusted his spectacles, 
slipped a smartphone from the pocket of his shorts, swiped it open, and 
consulted an image. Then he looked over the glasses and checked the man 
against the image. He smiled at the boy. 

“This is indeed the individual I wish to meet. Here you go.” He unfolded 
nine ten-thousand Indonesian Rupiah bills, amounting to some six euros, and put 
them in the boy’s palm, closing his fingers over it. “Here you go, young man. 
Buy your father a new fishing net.” 

“He’s a programmer, you racist,” Putu said, and ran away. 

Gerrenhausen chuckled to himself. “Racist? Ah, yes, among other things, 
I’m sure. Thief. Murderer. Et cetera.” 

Through the lightly waving leaves of the palm trees Oskar watched the 
hammock man. His name was Rinny Wall, and he was the CEO of the popular 
Silicon Valley photo-sharing startup called, tellingly, MeMe. Wall was obscenely 
wealthy, Oskar knew. You only get that way by being greedy. That’s where I will 
start, he thought. 

Pushing aside the fronds with a pleasing clatter, he approached the 
hammock. 

Mr. Wall had two cell phones lying on his bare chest, a glass of melted ice on 
a stand next to the hammock, a used beach towel hanging over the end of the 
hammock. 

The man’s eyes were closed, and Oskar made no sound as he flexed his 
fingers, his forearms, his biceps—still hard, forty years after serving in the 
Czech anti-Communist underground. 

“Ah, sir, excuse me.” 

The man breathed in long and loud. “Bring me another. Make it a double.” 


Sensing his questioner hadn’t moved, he opened his eyes and squinted. “Who are 
you?” 

“Jonathan Pinker,” Oskar lied. “I am a collector, and I am told you have 
located a lovely piece of jewelry at a local shop. It is in the shape of a dragon? I 
should like to purchase it.” 

Wall snorted through his nose and closed his eyes again. “Not for sale.” 

“But I am serious. I truly can afford to pay.” 

“Can you afford to buy me a new wife?” said Wall, squinting at Oskar 
through the shade of the palms. “Because that’s what you’ll have to do if I don’t 
come back with that ugly thing for her.” 

“Dear, dear, Mr. Wall. Why so hasty? You didn’t hear my offer.” 

The young man sat up in his hammock. “Here’s my offer, grandpa. Take a 
long walk off a short beach. If you turn your head, yov’ll see one right over there 

With a swiftness that clearly surprised Mr. Wall, Oskar spun the towel off the 
edge of the hammock and wound it twice around Wall’s neck. Pulling it tight, he 
forced a tiny wet gasp from the man’s throat. Wall then slipped back into the 
hammock as if he had nestled in for a long sleep, as indeed he had. The longest 
sleep ever. 

Oskar tugged the hotel key from the man’s shorts and trotted up the nearest 
stairs to the resort, heading for—what was the number?—Room 327. Balcony. 
Ocean view. 

Moments later he was in the room. He unlocked the poorly hidden safe, in 
which he discovered a teak box. His heart thumped as he set it on the desk, 
decoded its intricate inlaid security combination, and opened the lid. 

Draco was a thing of partially carved, partially jagged jade, dotted with 
innumerable miniature rubies and sporting two large diamonds for eyes. Even as 
he stared at it, the green dragon seemed about to leap out and lunge for Oskar’s 
throat. 

“The thing is alive!” 

He snapped down the lid, clutching his neck as he did. 

“And thus, Galina, I have found Draco. You’ll be pleased with your little 
bookseller.” 

Oskar tucked the wooden box under his arm. Casting a last look around, he 
left Room 327 and strolled down to the lobby, where he passed two policemen 
running toward the beach. He was pleased to discover that the hotel bar revolved 
slowly to give panoramic views of the water. He sat and ordered an exotic 


cocktail. 
“Something with a tiny umbrella,” he said to the bartender. “And fruit. Lots 
of fruit.” 


Twelve thousand kilometers northwest of Jimbaran Bay, a building in South 
Central London exploded. 

Thames House, the seven-story, steel-gray, prison-like home of MI5, 
Britain’s domestic intelligence service, shuddered with three sequential 
detonations. Statues on either side of the giant arched entrance on Millbank flew 
in pieces across the sidewalk. Large inlaid stone lozenges crashed from the roof 
overhead onto the drive below, while glass exploded from the side windows, and 
all four globe-topped streetlamps in the entryway burst into shards of white. 

Seconds later, a bent, wiry man scurried out from the flaming building and 
darted into an idling van. 

The bent, wiry man was none other than Ebner von Braun. Breathless and 
terrified as he tumbled into the van, he was handed a pair of glasses and an 
envelope by a heavily bandaged fellow in a wheelchair secured by bolts to the 
van floor. 

“Who the devil are... ,” Ebner began, then stopped. “Is it . . . Archie 
Doyle?” 

“It will be, once I get me legs to work” came the muffled reply. “Here. She 
asked me to give you this. And by ‘she,’ I’m guessing you know who I mean.” 

Aside from his momentous scientific discoveries, Galina Krause had been, in 
fact, Ebner’s sole mental focus during his entire incarceration. He slid the 
spectacles on his face and took the envelope from poor Archie’s alarmingly 
shaky hand. 

Inside the envelope was a cell phone. He turned it on. 

After a moment, Galina’s face appeared on the screen. His shaken heart was 
shaken further. My dear! Her skin was the color of ash from a long-ago fire. Her 
lips were thin and blue. There was a broad streak of white in her raven hair, 
while the scar on her neck burned bloodred. 

“T need you to find out everything you can about Helmut Bern,” she said. 
“He is making his way back to us. Somehow he reconfigured Kronos One to 
bring himself forward from fifteen thirty-five. I need you to follow his path—” 

“But Galina, my dear,” he said, “Galina, I have important news! Six. You 
need but six relics to fly the astrolabe! They are enough to create the energy that 
produces the hole in the sky, the wormhole! I have proved it!” 


There was a pause. “Then we are close, Ebner. So very close. I will meet you 
soon. Go. Find Bern. Now.” She hung up. 

Staring at the black screen, he was dimly aware that Archie Doyle was 
handing him several other things out of a briefcase: a passport, a wig, an 
outlandish top hat. 

“We’re back in the game, you and me, ain’t we?” said Archie Doyle, slipping 
a red necktie over his head and presumably smiling beneath his bandages. 

“Mmm,” said Ebner. “It is hardly a game, however.” 

As the van zigzagged the warren of Chelsea streets, lurching past the church 
of Saint Thomas More and bouncing west toward the airport, Ebner was stricken 
above all by the sight of his brilliant, dear, exquisite, and utterly ill Galina. 

No. It was not a game at all. 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Miami, Florida 
July 5 
Before dawn 


As their jet descended toward Miami, Darrell felt it tumble into a solid wall of 


that kind of invisible turbulence they always talk about, never seem freaked-out 
about, don’t know how to predict, and which scares the life out of you. 

So he clamped the armrests like a vise. 

“Stop that!” Lily yelped. 

“That’s the armrest that goes with my seat!” 

“No. That’s the arm that goes with my shoulder!” 

“Oh. Sorry.” He let go and tried not to die. 

By the time the jet touched down, Darrell was ready to kiss the ground. But 
he figured it was dirty, so he didn’t. He just stumbled after Lily up the Jetway 
and into the terminal, wondering if she’d thought any more about leaving the 
hunt for the relics but not wanting to bring it up. 

So not wanting to bring it up. 

“T’d say we’re back at square one,” she said, slinging her bag of clothes over 
her shoulder as she scanned the direction signs at the gate. “Except we’re not, 
not really. Ponce de León has got to be huge in Florida, so were the Guardians, 
which means we have places to start.” 

Darrell scanned the concourse. “Maybe too many places.” 

Lily turned to him. “I know you’re thinking about if I’m going to go back 
home.” 

“What? Me? No way. How did you know?” 

“Your face, Dimitrios. When you puzzle over something, you twitch your 
eyebrows. Anyway, I haven’t decided yet. And, frankly, you so need me on this 
search.” 

“I do. I mean, we all do. That’s what I meant.” 

“So, Pl let you know, okay?” 

“Okay, Miss Bronte. Thanks.” 

“In the meantime, I say we start with Ponce in Miami, then work outward. If 
Simon was right about hiding out extra days in Gibraltar before we got here, we 


shouldn’t be on the Order’s radar. Still totally off the grid, which is a good 
thing.” 

“So you’re getting used to being unplugged?” 

“Only to keep the goons from tracking us. I spy a public computer. Come 
on.” 

Lily beelined to a long counter of laptops and slipped into the empty seat in 
front of one of them. Other users were clicking away rapidly, some with 
headphones on, singing quietly to themselves as they waited for their flights. 

“And now... I’m at home.” 

“Go, girl.” 

Darrell was glad she had brought the whole question into the open. Now he 
didn’t have to worry that she’d just bolt without warning. She wouldn’t lie; she’d 
tell him. 

He watched her swiftly swipe away the screen saver only to find that the last 
user had left a whole slew of big documents open without clearing or deleting 
them. 

She growled. “Seriously, how inconsiderate can people be? What part of 
‘public computer’ don’t they get?” 

One by one, she dropped the files into the trash and deleted them—two 
superlarge text documents, a raft of emails, ten windows of websites, and three 
image databases. Then she typed in the words Ponce de León Miami Florida. 

It took but a few seconds to come up with an answer. 

“There’s an old post office built in nineteen thirty-seven that has a Ponce 
mural on the wall. It was painted in nineteen forty.” 

“Sounds about right,” Darrell said. “Simon told us that Galina’s agents killed 
the last Guardian here. She was from the nineteen forties. Let’s hope they didn’t 
find out what she was hiding. Lil, we are on our way. Order-less, if you know 
what I mean—” 

“Order-less? I like it.” Then she frowned at something behind him. 
“Although maybe we spoke too soon. Bandit at ten o’clock, zeroing in on us. 
He’s armed.” 

Darrell tensed and turned to face a man with a flat face, a large mustache, a 
red nose, and an upswept wave of oily black hair. 

“Vhat in the vorld are you doink?” the man grunted. “Hoo ze devil are yoo?” 
He shook a small paper bag in their faces. 

Darrell stood protectively in front of Lily. “Look, pal,” he said in a low 
voice, “keep your gun in your bag. We don’t want any trouble here. We have an 


airport full of witnesses—” 

“Vitnesses? Ya! Und they all saw you mess vis my computer!” He searched 
the screen. “Vhere are my files? Vhat have you done vis my fife-hundred-page 
novel?” 

“Your novel? Your computer? Do you own everything around here?” Darrell 
asked. 

Lily clutched his arm suddenly, her jaw dropping. “I think he might mean 
that this isn’t exactly a public computer.” 

“No, is not PUBLIC computer! Is MY computer! Vhile I get my doffnut,” he 
said, shaking his bag again, “you delete my entire novel!” 

“Sorry,” Lily said. “Sorry about that. Really. So sorry .. .” 

While everyone stared at them, Darrell edged away from the computer 
counter, Lily with him. The guy began pounding his keyboard and storming 
around shouting, and was still doing it when they lost sight of him. As soon as 
they could, they ran to the end of the concourse and lost themselves in the 
crowds. 

When they squeezed onto the packed downward escalator and rushed out to 
ground transportation, Lily said, “It was actually a pretty nice computer. Very 
fast. After I deleted all his stuff, I mean.” They hurried down the sidewalk to the 
taxi area. 

Darrell felt bad. “How long does it take to write a five-hundred-page novel 
anyway?” 

“Two, three weeks?” she said. 

“That’s what I thought.” 

Lily flagged down a shuttle bus. “I do love this weather,” she said, almost 
smiling. “Warm American weather.” 

“We may only be here a little while,” Darrell said. 

“I know. It reminds me of Tampa and Becca. And Austin, of course. My 
parents.” 

“We’ll see Becca soon. Your folks, too,” he said. “As soon as we stop 
Galina.” 

“T hope so. To all of those things.” 

They got on the shuttle bus and hopped off at the next terminal to search for 
ground transportation to take them into the city. Then they spotted a taxicab. 

The taxicab, in fact. 

“Wait. Is that what I think it is?” Darrell said. “Lily, look.” 

An old black car was cruising the lanes that circled the terminal, slowing 


every few feet, reversing, moving ahead, slowing again. But as odd as its stop- 
and-go travel was, what caught Darrell’s eye was the car itself. “We’ve seen that 
cab before. In San Francisco.” 

It was a big old bulbous London taxi, with wide fenders, round headlights, 
huge windows, and tiny little tires. In San Francisco it had belonged to Papa 
Dean, the millionaire-hippie-poet-Guardian who protected the Scorpio decoy. 

“I thought Simon said Papa Dean had been killed on his houseboat,” said 
Lily. 

“If he was, his ghost is driving.” 

“Maybe he’s nicer.” 

The taxi puttered slowly in front of the terminal, sighing a puff of blue 
exhaust. The man at the wheel—which was on the right side of the dashboard— 
wore a Slouchy beret cocked over one eye from which tufts of wiry gray hair 
curled. His beard was long and gray, too. 

The wild man slowly cranked down his window and groaned. “I was so 
hoping it wasn’t you. But here you are, big as life.” 

“We could say the same thing,” said Lily. “We won’t. But we could. We were 
sure you died. Twice.” 

“Same to you.” 

The last time the kids had seen Papa Dean, he’d been bleeding to death— 
they thought—sprawled on the living room floor of his funky houseboat in 
Sausalito. After having given them a lecture on how incredibly dumb they were, 
he’d grudgingly provided a clue to the whereabouts of the Scorpio relic. They 
left him bleeding out and thought him a goner, especially after what Simon 
Tingle had told them in Gibraltar. 

“Well, don’t stand there gawking,” the guy snarled. “I’d help you in—no I 
wouldn’t—but your dumbness last time got me all shot up and nearly dead.” 

No. Papa Dean was not their favorite Guardian. 

When they got in, Dean threw the old cab into gear, and it rumbled away 
from the terminal into early-morning traffic. 

Darrell was mystified. “How did you turn up here in Miami after all this 
time?” 

Papa Dean paused before answering. “Look, Galina’s been killing Guardians 
anywhere she can find them around the world. Maybe you heard. She nearly got 
me. You won’t know it to read the papers, but over a hundred of us have 
disappeared or been murdered in the last three weeks.” 

“A hundred?” Lily let out a long breath. “Darrell, that’s more than Simon 


told us about. More are dying every day. What in the world is happening?” 

“Galina Krause is cleaning house,” Dean said. “Our house. Miami’s chief 
Guardian, in command since the nineteen forties, was among the recent victims. 
I’m her replacement.” 

Darrell felt sick. “Lily, this is . . . you’re right. Maybe we should get out, 
both of us.” 

“You can’t,” Dean said. “All the Guardians are dying for you.” 

Lily glanced at Darrell. “For us?” 

They stopped at a red light. The morning streets were beginning to jam up. 
Papa Dean half looked over the seat at them. “What’s left of the Guardians of the 
Astrolabe of Copernicus have only one purpose now. And it kills me to tell you 
this, but it’s to help the Novizhny. That, apparently, is you two. And those 
buffoon friends of yours.” 

Novizhny was a Russian word meaning “new followers of Hans Novak,” 
Nicolaus’s assistant. The name had apparently been given to them by the 
Guardian elite sometime in the past. 

“Word on the street is that a relic called Draco’s been found in Bali, so 
Galina has four, double what we have. I take it you weren’t followed to Miami?” 

Darrell nodded. “We hope not. Maybe. I don’t know. We have fake passports 
and no electronics, so probably not yet, maybe. I think so, anyway.” 

“Great. Lovely. Clear answer,’ Dean growled. “Let’s assume you were 
followed and that I’m going to get killed again before the day is over. The Miami 
Guardian was murdered before I got here, so I’m in the dark. Do you even have 
a single clue?” 

Lily told him how Triangulum led them to Ponce de Leon and Florida. “All 
we have right now is the old nineteen-thirty-seven post office.” 

“I know the one. It’s a start,” Dean said. 

“That’s what I said!” said Darrell. “Let’s go!” 

“Keep your pants on, buster. I want to make sure we’re not being tailed. 
Hold on to your seats; this buggy can fly!” 

He punched the gas pedal. The car stalled. When he got it started again, they 
rumbled down a street lined with short fat palm trees. 

The day was bright, hazy, humid, and because the cab had no air- 
conditioning, hot. The roar of traffic through the open windows made it seem 
hotter. Forty minutes later, Papa Dean slowed two blocks down the street from a 
large stucco-faced building with a round turret in the front and a curved sweep of 
stairs leading to a tall black door. 


“The old US Post Office. Feel free to get out anytime.” 


As hot as it was inside the cab, it was blistering on the sidewalk. 

Lily felt Darrell lean over to her as they walked up the steps to the post 
office. “Isn’t it weird how everybody’s helping us?” he whispered. “The 
Novizhny thing. Are we really so special? I mean, anyone could bumble along 
like we’re doing, right? The worst Guardian has to be way better than us.” 

Lily had been thinking the same thing and was trying to make sense of it, but 
hadn’t gotten far. The big question—why us?—just hung out there. 

“Do you think we’re chosen or something?” she asked. “That the four of us 
are a big deal and they all know it? Even from Hans Novak on down?” 

“Like we fulfill a secret prophecy? ‘There will come a handsome boy and his 
three friends’?” Darrell shook his head sharply. “I don’t believe that stuff. 
There’s got to be another reason.” 

“T don’t know,” Lily said. “They seemed to be waiting for the Novizhny to 
come along. And Becca sort of time traveled. She knew stuff that was impossible 
to know otherwise.” 

“You’re saying that because Nicolaus and Hans time traveled, they knew 
something special about us? Like maybe we’re alive at the end, so that 
everyone’s forced to help us to make it come true because it has to come true?” 

She shrugged. “Something like that. Or to quote you, I think so. Maybe. I 
don’t know.” 

“Ha. Yeah.” 

To Lily, the old US Post Office was really a museum. Post offices were 
places she normally wouldn’t visit for any practical purpose because, let’s face 
it, physical mail was for old people. This particular post office did have some 
nice architecture, the monster turret and all, and the big doorway. They were 
nice. And best of all was the mural painted in 1940, showing Ponce de León 
meeting the local Native Americans on Easter 1513. 

The whole mural stretched some fifteen or twenty feet from end to end and 
was secured to a curving inside wall of the turret. It was divided into three 
sections. All three panels were of events in Florida’s history, but only the first 
featured Ponce, who was dressed in typical conquistador armor and was greeting 
some peaceful Native Americans. 

It was a beautiful piece of art, so the post office kind of was a museum. 

For Guardians, at least. 

“If we’re right,” she said, “Ponce was one of the twelve original Guardians. 


The question is, was the artist who painted the mural also a Guardian, and did he 
leave us a clue.” 

“From almost eighty years ago.” 

Three students of about college age appeared to have arrived just ahead of 
them. While two were opening ladders in front of the mural, the third set down a 
large bin filled with folded white cloths. Paintbrushes of various sizes were stuck 
in all their work belts. 

“For crying out loud, you two, ask them about the mural,” Papa Dean 
whispered. “Pll scout around for killers.” He gave a spy-like nod to them and 
sauntered off around the lobby, pretending to examine the different sizes of 
packing envelopes. 

Good, thought Lily. We need protection, and we need to work. 

When the students climbed the ladders and started brushing the mural, at first 
with dry brushes, then with damp cloths, she began a casual chat with them. 


Darrell meanwhile found his mind drifting back to his and Lily’s strange time in 
the tower of Kizil Kule in Turkey and how, fearing discovery by Ebner and his 
goons, the two of them were mashed up together in a tiny place. 

Remembering it now, his chest hurt, partly because he could still feel that 
moment, partly because he was full of words impossible to say to her—at least 
when she was around. He’d liked Lily from before the tower, of course, way 
before that. Then—boom—she’d told him she was leaving to be with her 
parents. Not only that, they would all move to Siberia or Seattle or somewhere! 
She’d told him she wouldn’t just leave without warning him. Sure. That was 
good. But the thought of not doing this—doing this—anymore suddenly made it 
hard to breathe— 

“Can you?” 

He turned. Lily had asked him something. 

“Sorry, what?” 

She made a little face. “I can do this alone, you know, Dimitrios.” 

“No. Sorry. What did you say?” 

“T need a boost so I can see something in the mural up close. Ron says 
there’s something strange up there.” 

“Ron? Who’s Ron?” 

“Me,” said one of the students, with a little wave. 

“Why not just climb up the ladder?” Darrell asked. 

Ron shook his head. “Insurance or something. Our professor told us only we 


can be on the ladders. I mean, we can try to catch you if you fall”—one of the 
other students shook her head—“but I guess we can’t do that, either. Sorry, it’s a 
thing, you know?” 

Darrell guessed he did know. “Okay. Sure.” Giving his head a quick dog- 
shake to get the Turkish tower out of there, he wove his fingers together. Lily 
slipped her foot into his hands, put her own hands on his shoulders, and jumped 
up. Then, to get higher, she raised one foot to his shoulder, balanced herself for a 
moment, then lifted the other. He had to hold her by the ankles. 

Oh man, oh man... 


If Lily ignored Darrell’s hands—surprisingly strong hands that he mostly used to 
hold a tennis racket and bash a guitar—firmly clasped around her ankles, it was 
actually pretty comfortable standing on him. 

Or does that sound weird? I just mean that his shoulders are flat. Not bowed 
or anything. Just flat, like steps. But this is probably too much about his 
shoulders, so maybe Pll just look at the painting. 

A square-foot area of the Ponce part of the mural was shaded with what 
looked like layer on layer of black, or maybe very dark brown, paint. It glistened 
under the glare of the lobby’s ceiling lights, and out of the entire panel it seemed 
the only part to resist the first round of cleaning. 

“Yeah, that’s the place,” Ron said, pointing. “Do you see it, too?” 

“Um...” 

“Tilt your head. Slowly.” 

“But not yourself,” said Darrell. “Slowly or otherwise.” 

Keeping herself upright, Lily looked more and more askance at the panel 
until the ceiling light seemed to flare off the dark patch. Suddenly there it was, a 
vague thickness in the midst of the rusty black. A shape. A figure hidden in the 
swirl of thick plaster and paint. 

“A bird?” she said to herself. “Darrell, one step closer.” 

He slid his feet across the floor until she was as close as could be without 
actually touching the mural. Yes. The swirl took the form of a flying bird, wings 
spread, its head in profile. The beak was long and curved, thornlike. It was a 
raven or a crow, and it was emerging out of the top of an open pouch or sack that 
Ponce was carrying. The more she stared at it, the more she realized that it 
wasn’t a real bird at all, which would be weird to keep in a bag anyway. 

No, it was an object made to look like a crow. Its wings were hinged and 
angular, dotted nearly invisibly with silver. 


“Tt’s a black bird, maybe made out of stone,” she said. “And it’s got rivets or 
jewels in it. Darrell...” 

He couldn’t, or at least didn’t, look up. “Yeah?” 

“The relic is Corvus.” She knew the word could refer to either a crow or a 
raven. A thing that pecks. Like, in fact, one thought that had been pecking at her 
for days, not leaving her alone. “Descend me now.” 

His hands slid, probably instinctively, up her calves, but she kicked them 
away. “Give me your hands.” He did. She reached down and held them tight, 
then jumped off his shoulders to the floor. 

Of all the things Darrell could actually have said when she landed, her face 
inches from his, he said, “And how do you know the relic is Corvus? What’s a 
Corvus?” 

“A crow. On the boat to Gibraltar, I memorized the names of the original 
forty-eight constellations recorded by Ptolemy.” 

“On the boat? You did that?” 

“T had three months!” 

“Thirteen days,” he murmured. 

“Besides, I do stuff when you’re not staring at me, you know.” 

She turned to the student named Ron. “Thanks a lot for that. I’m no expert 
on murals from nineteen forty, but I’d say that the reason you can’t get that part 
clean is because the artist didn’t want you to.” 

He looked at her quizzically. “Um... okay. Thanks.” 

When they stepped away, Papa Dean circled around to them. “Well?” 

“Corvus,” she said. “The crow. It’s one of the constellations. That’s Ponce de 
Le6én’s relic. He must have brought it to Florida. It’s in his sack there in the 
mural, which I think is a clue to the Guardians. I don’t think it tells us where it is 
now, but it’s a start.” 

The old poet shook his head. “That typical Guardian thing. They only tell 
you enough to get you to the next step. Never the whole story.” 

“You should talk; you’re a Guardian,” Darrell said. “Anyway, look what I 
found.” He dragged them both over to a small plaque on the wall. “It says here 
Ponce de León was wounded by Native Americans and was taken by ship to 
Cuba. He died there.” 

Lily tried to understand. “Okay? It’s kind of like how Magellan died.” 

“Exactly,” Darrell said. “But here’s the thing. There’s a Ponce de Leon 
museum in Havana, Cuba, and it’s supposedly supposed to have the only 
artifacts belonging to him in the Western Hemisphere—which is where we are, 


but the plaque people aren’t sure, because Cuba’s been off-limits to Americans 
for decades.” 

“Cuba?” said Lily. “Are you saying we’re going out of the country again?” 

“Havana’s only ninety miles from the bottom of Florida,” Papa Dean said. “I 
can get you in under the radar. There’s supposed to be a pretty good Guardian in 
Havana. If she’s alive. Let’s get you to her. I know a friend of a friend who has a 
motor launch we can take out from the dock, pretend to fish all day, then slip 
over to Cuba at night. But look, your window of safety is small. As nonexistent 
as the Guardians are now, the Order is at the top of its game. We need to move. 
Pl drive around to the rear entrance and come back in for you.” He trotted out 
the front. 

Darrell grinned. “Good job, Lil. Really good. We’re finally getting 
somewhere.” 

“Thanks. Look, give me a few minutes, will you?” she said. “Bathroom.” 

“PII stand guard out here,” Darrell said, so she headed down a corridor off 
the main lobby. 

She needed to be alone. It was too much, the constant presence of someone 
else staring at her. The idea that they were back in the US and were now going to 
leave it? She needed to let her thoughts breathe. 

Five minutes. That’s all I need to calm down and get this out of my system. 

She hoped she could just talk herself out of it, put it away, and forget it 
because, after all, they were being hunted, and no matter how much Florida 
reminded her of home and of her parents, she had to be careful, so careful. . . . 

Then she saw the telephone just outside the restroom. 

The antique, wall-mounted, museum-old telephone. 

It must have been one of the last pay telephones in the world, and it was just 
hanging on the wall, waiting for her to use it. The clunky wire dangling from the 
headset to the black box. The heaviness of the headset when, despite herself, she 
slipped it from its cradle. She stared at the grille you speak into, the one you 
listen to. 

The phone was one they call a landline. A practically caveman invention. 
She wondered, Could this be the only phone in the world not tapped by the 
Order? The Order’s too slick and powerful to even think about this old 
technology, isn’t it? 

Old technology, sure. But unlike cell phones, it had only one job to do. 

Make a call. 

Her heart started to beat harder, numbers spinning in her head. Their new 


area code. No. I can’t. No. Then she found herself loading in as much change as 
she had in her bag and raised her finger to the dial. One. Seven. Three. Seven... 

A long minute later, trembling and sweating, she spoke into the phone. 

“Mom, Dad, it’s me.” 

The screaming on the other end sent chills down Lily’s spine. 

“Lily! Lily! Oh, my Lily!” her mother cried over and over. When her father 
took the phone, it was simple. “Sweetheart, where are you?” 

“T can’t tell you, but I’m safe. We’re safe.” 

“Lily, please,” her mother said, and the phone crackled twice. 

“T have to go! I love you!” She hung up. 

Stupid! Stupid! Of course, the Order is listening! They’re always everywhere, 
listening to everything. Omigod, what an idiot! 

She rushed back to the lobby without having gone to the bathroom. “We 
need to get out of here,” she said, trying to sound as if she didn’t just make a 
stupid phone call. 

Papa Dean rushed in through the back door. “Waiting for you outside. We’ll 
have you on your way to Havana tonight—” 

The screech of tires cut through the air. Several car doors slammed outside. 

“T knew it! My parents’ phone is tapped!” Lily blurted. “We have to go!” 

Darrell gasped. “Your parents? Lily, tell me you didn’t.” 

“Tt’s been so long—” 

Papa Dean nearly exploded. “That old phone? I knew it! This is exactly what 
I’m talking about! Kids doing Guardian work. Get in the car. Now!” 

They rushed out the rear to the street just as a pair of stone-faced, muscly 
agents in short sleeves stormed through the front door. Lily heard a ladder crash 
to the floor. The three of them dived into Dean’s taxi, and he tore away into the 
streets at high speed as a bullet thudded into the trunk of the cab. 

“Holy crow!” Dean shouted. He squeezed between a sedan and a bus and 
took a hard illegal left at the next intersection onto a wide boulevard. He slid into 
the flow of traffic, then raced up a ramp onto a highway. 

“Just what I’m talking about!” he shouted. “You know what, no Cuba for 
you. Not yet. You led the Order right to the clue and gave them the on-ramp to 
Cuba. If they didn’t know that Ponce was a Guardian, they sure do how. 
Novizhny? Amateurs!” 

He punched the accelerator to the floor. 


To Lily, seven tense days in Papa Dean’s closet-sized apartment at the end of a 


narrow, nondescript block in a neighborhood in South Miami were nearly as bad 
as that decade on the gangster hideout ship to Gibraltar. Darrell wasn’t speaking 
to her. Papa Dean wasn’t speaking to either of them. Seven days of tense silence 
were like being buried alive. 

Ha, she thought bitterly. I wanted to be alone? I got what I wanted! 

“Darrell,” she whispered, “talk to me—” 

There was a tap at the door. Papa Dean raised his finger to his lips and pulled 
a pistol out of a dresser drawer. He tiptoed to the door in bare feet. A small voice 
spoke behind it. Dean carefully opened the door. A boy of five or six stood there, 
wearing a T-shirt, red shorts, flip-flops. He had a buzz cut and was chewing gum 
slowly. He blinked at the gun. 

Dean lowered it. “Sam?” 

“Its time, Padre,” he said. 

“Which pier?” said Papa Dean. 

“No pier. Not Miami. Key West. Pebble Street. Sundown. Tonight.” Sam 
held out his hand. Papa Dean put a one-dollar bill in it. Sam brushed his buzz cut 
back and waited. 

When Dean dug out a five-dollar bill, Sam smiled, snatched the bill, popped 
his gum, and disappeared down the corridor. 

Dean grabbed his car keys from an ashtray and slipped on a pair of driving 
moccasins. “It looks like we’re on our way.” 

Five minutes later, after packing a change of clothes in a waterproof 
backpack—all of which Dean had picked up over the previous days—they were 
out the door. 


Key West stands at the westernmost tip of a string of islands connected by a long 
slender causeway that curls out from the very bottom of Florida. One of the 
largest of the islands, Key West is also the nearest point in the US to Cuba. 
Crossing by boat would therefore take the shortest time. Lily sure hoped it 
would. Being cooped up with Papa Dean and Darrell and staying as silent as 
stone was like being in terminal detention. 

Four and a half roundabout hours after leaving Miami, they were driving into 
the dying sun. Papa Dean wove through the quaint lanes and passages, motoring 
finally down Pebble Street to the ramshackle docks on the southern side of the 
island, near what they called Low Beach, the southernmost point on the island. 

He parked in a small lot just up from the water. 

The little bungalows jammed next to one another on both sides of the street 


were probably charming in the daytime, Lily guessed, but at night in the deadly 
quiet, they seemed sinister, ghostly. A vintage motorboat was waiting for them at 
the end of a crooked wooden dock—vintage meaning “broken-down.” Dean 
spoke briefly with a man who had a pronounced limp. The man handed him 
some papers, laughed, shook his head, took an envelope from Dean, limped 
away. The salt breeze off the water was as hot as a clothes drier, even at night. 

“What was that all about?” Lily asked. 

Dean grumbled as he scanned the papers. “Good news, bad news.” 

“Give it to us,” Darrell said, and Lily noticed that it was the first time he’d 
said “us,” or much of anything, since her dumb phone call had nearly got them 
captured—or worse. 

“We got hold of the hourly logs of the Cuban shore patrol,” Dean said, “so 
now we know the safest time and place to land. That’s the good news.” 

Darrell stretched his neck. “Okay. And the bad?” 

“We have a boat, this one, but no pilot. You’ll have to motor across to Cuba 
yourself. I can’t go with you because of my thing.” 

“What thing?” asked Darrell. 

“But with these charts,” Dean continued, not answering, “you should be able 
to make it. I’ve marked the landing spot. Dog Cove, they call it. There’s a 
compass in the boat. If you head right to Dog Cove, cut the motor at a mile or so 
out. Then you can scuttle the boat and swim ashore without anyone shooting at 
you.” 

“Wait. Scuttle the boat?” said Lily. “Meaning...” 

Papa Dean snorted. “Meaning scuttle it. Make it sink! You won’t be using it 
again, and you don’t want any patrols finding it. But even after you scuttle it, 
your problems will only be starting. Russia’s a big player in Cuba, so the Red 
Brotherhood will be all over the place. Like I said, if the Order in Miami knows 
about you, the Red Brotherhood in Havana will, too. The way you led them to 
the mural, they’ll already have made the Ponce de León connection. Our only 
hope is that they don’t know who the current Guardian is. So if they don’t kill 
you on the beach, it’s because they need to follow you.” 

“We’ll deal,” said Lily, venturing a look at Darrell. 

“Final thing. I’ve done some digging. The chief Cuban Guardian is now over 
a hundred years old. Here’s a map to her place. Memorize then destroy. The 
map, not the Guardian. Señora Vélaz. If she’s the same Señora Vélaz I knew, 
she’s a real crank.” 

Darrell stifled a laugh. “Seriously? You’re telling us that she’s a . . . never 


mind.” 

Dean wasn’t smiling. “I repeat, the Red Brotherhood will follow you, then 
kill you. Follow, then kill. If you want to live, you have to be as swift and 
ruthless as Galina now. Get in the boat and try not to sink it while you’re still in 
it. Go.” 





CHAPTER TWELVE 


Havana, Cuba 
July 12 
4:17 a.m. 


The Red Brotherhood will follow you, then kill you. 


Darrell crouched at the front of the motorboat, remembering Papa Dean’s 
parting words. The orange haze over Havana’s harbor had been visible for two 
hours already, and they were finally close enough to distinguish individual 
lights. He scanned the shore west of the city. Altogether, it had been some six 
hours since they’d rowed the small boat away from Key West and got out far 
enough to start up the motor. 

Follow, then kill. 

Papa Dean hadn’t bothered to wave good-bye. That would have blown his 
cover as the grumpiest Guardian still alive. 

Now Darrell felt the same. Grumpy, angry with himself, sullen. The silence 
between him and Lily was eating him alive, but he couldn’t think of anything to 
say. She had risked their lives. But they all had, at one time or another. He 
wanted to say, “Lily, okay, we’re fine,” but something stopped him. Maybe it 
was because the two of them were alone, not knowing if Wade and Becca were 
safe, to say nothing of his mother and stepfather, and he felt he and Lily had to 
be tougher than tough, had to step up, had to be Novizhny, and they couldn’t 
make mistakes anymore. 

Finally, though, over everything else, she was Lily, and they were alone 
together, and they were all they had. 

For the hundredth time, he opened his mouth to say something when 
suddenly, she did. 

“T’m so sorry, Darrell. It was dumb. I knew it. Darrell?” 

He forced himself to speak. “We have to find Cat Cove that Papa Dean 
showed us on his chart.” 

“Dog Cove. Listen, Darrell . . .” 

“There can’t be much fuel left,” he said. “It’ll have to be soon. Over there 
somewhere.” 

“Darrell—” 


“Lily!” He turned to her, reaching out and wanting to shake her but not doing 
it. “My gosh, Lily, we’re good. We’re okay. I probably would have done the 
same thing and called my mom.” Then the floodgates opened. “I have done the 
same thing. Wade did it, too, in Africa, remember? Or Budapest. Or London. Or 
somewhere. I don’t know. Anyway, the point is, we love our people. We love our 
people, and we need to talk to them. So, yeah, I get it. You saw a phone, and you 
called your people. I get it. We’re good.” 

She jammed her eyes shut, and she was shaking. 

“No, really, we’re good,” he repeated. “We really are. Lily . . .” He breathed 
out, feeling so much relief after being so quiet for days. “And. . . we’re here. 
Look. The cove. It looks way more like a dog than a cat... .” 

Lily nodded quickly, ran the back of her hand across her wet eyes, then cut 
the engine. It sputtered for a few moments, then died in a cloud of burned oil. 

They drifted for a while in the quiet and let the tide pull them in. Dawn 
would be on them in less than an hour. The warm sea lapped at the hull. Finally, 
Darrell felt the lump in his throat break up. They were talking again. Good. He 
swallowed. 

“We need to get ashore now,” he said. 

“How do we skittle it?” Lily asked. 

He laughed. “Scuttle it. Maybe just by tipping it over? But it can’t be in 
shallow water, which is another reason to do it here and swim in. Daylight will 
come soon.” 

The sky was already blueing in the east, and the contrast of the orange city 
lights of Havana to the darkness of the sky was fading. He could make out 
clusters of buildings and individual streetlights now. There were no real 
skyscrapers, but the shoreline was jammed with small structures, and palm trees, 
and areas of thick greenery. A bank of dark clouds lay hovering in the west. 

Lily hitched her thick, waterproof backpack over her shoulders and slipped 
into the water. So did he. They floated next to each other and tried to tip water 
inside the boat, but the vessel proved too buoyant, and it was next to impossible. 
Darrell finally climbed back in and poked the not-paddle end of an oar into the 
bottom. It was surprisingly loud, but after a few tries, he broke through the hull. 
Water spouted up, and the boat filled quickly. 

Darrell sank with it and pushed off as the boat slid under the waves. It 
vanished with a few sad bubbles. 

Lily paddled with her arms and legs to keep afloat. “Good-bye, escape 
route.” 


“One thing at a time. First we find Señora Vélaz. Then we find Corvus.” 

“All while staying alive.” 

“That’s the plan.” 

The cove was protected against the westerly morning breezes, the narrow 
beach deserted, and the water deep and blue and calm. Swimming with a 
buoyant backpack turned out to be easier than Darrell expected, though he 
guessed it might be the last thing that was. Lily was naturally faster than he was 
and hit the sand first. Once out of the water, they changed into the clothes kept 
dry in their packs. They checked their new false passports and the Cuban pesos 
Dean had grudgingly given Lily. Between them both, they’d memorized the 
address of the hundred-year-old Guardian and the route of streets to get there. 
Stashing their wet things under some rocks, they hid among the crags of the cove 
until evening, eating sandwiches they had packed. It had rained off and on all 
day. When it was dark, they threaded their way up from the water to the road. 

Darrell would have preferred commando outfits for them, combat boots and 
all. But they were dressed in shorts and T-shirts like tourists in midsummer. 

“In case we’re stopped,” Lily said, “we’re a couple of cool middle-schoolers 
on an American tour of the island.” 

“No, Canadian. And we’re hurrying to catch up with our teacher,” he added. 

“Our Canadian teacher. Who’s out shopping.” 

“For souvenirs.” 

She grinned. “Perfect.” 

It was good to be friends again, Darrell thought. Novizhny, with a job to do, 
yes, but mostly friends. 


After a slow hour of cautious zigzagging, during which they saw many cars 
cruising the streets, including old American models from the 1950s and 1960s, 
as well as modern black cars and military transports, with no one stopping them 
or asking them anything, they approached a neighborhood of marine warehouses 
and garages that reminded Lily a little of Nice’s waterfront but that were far less 
rich. It was Havana’s old harbor. 

“Clouds are coming in,” she said. “It looks like more rain on the way.” 

“There’s also that bad news,” said Darrell. “Papa Dean was right. The 
Brotherhood’s here.” 

Sharp white spotlights glinted off the gray and white hulls of a fleet of 
Russian tankers and military vessels in the harbor. Two large cruise ships and a 
freighter were docked, as well. All had Russian names. 


IIpuHumaa Kppm 
Hata YkpavHa 
Kopos Bragumup Bropou 

“Becca could tell us what those names mean,” Lily said. “Probably nothing 
good. Man, I wish we were all here.” 

“Yeah. Me, too. But... come on.” 

Their memorized directions took them into a series of narrow backstreets and 
alleyways of flat-fronted stucco buildings punctuated every now and then by an 
elaborate church or an open plaza. They finally entered a passage wide enough 
for only a single person, traveled to the end, and came out into a small piazza. It 
was the address of Señora Vélaz, the hundred-year-old Guardian. But it was 
neither a Ponce de Leon museum nor a house. 

It was a movie theater, a shabby building with a tilted marquee held up by 
crisscrossed planks. Most of the bulbs on the sign were out, but the front doors 
were open. 

“T guess we go in?” Lily said. 

Darrell scanned the piazza around them as the first hot raindrops fell into the 
street. There might have been a car hovering in the shadows. He tried to peer 
into the dark, but the rain was already coming steadily, and if there was a car, it 
seemed to be gone now. 

“T guess we do,” he said. 

They went inside. 


Other than the sullen counter attendant, who mostly just pointed to the price card 
and tapped the counter, the lobby was empty. 

The film being shown was naturally in Spanish and blared with yelling and 
explosions. Lily couldn’t see the screen from the lobby, so she didn’t pay 
attention. She knew she wouldn’t understand what the characters were saying 
anyway, despite how many Spanish words she’d learned from Becca in Tampa. 
When Becca’s face appeared in her mind, she felt empty and suddenly sad, but 
that wasn’t helping. 

Just be here now, she thought. Focus on the task. So many people have died 
for the relics. We’re the Novizhny. We owe it to them to find the relics. 

“Excuse me,” Lily said. “Señora Vélaz esta... here?” 

The attendant raised her head. “Señorita Vélaz? Si. Arriba, en la sala.” 

Darrell said, “Upstairs?” pointing to the ceiling. 

“Si. La cabina de proyeccion,” the girl said, which likely meant “projection 


room.” 

“Gracias,” Lily said. 

“Muchas,” Darrell added. 

The staircase creaked under their footsteps. The landing at the top opened 
into a hallway as dark and narrow as the stairs. They had to walk in single file. 
Lily took the lead. There were muffled gasps, shouts, laughter coming from the 
crammed mezzanine behind the wall on their left. She still didn’t care about the 
film. 

The door to the booth was open a crack. A young woman, a little older than 
they were, sat bent over a desk, reading a book under a low lamp as an antique 
film projector churned noisily on a nearby table. 


Darrell stepped into the small room “Uh, excusez-moi. We’re looking for Señora 
Vélaz—” 

The girl flicked a gun up at them from behind her book. 

“Hands high or you die like dogs,” she said, in nearly perfect movie English. 

Her eyes were pools of black water, her face a creamy brown marked with a 
thin white scar that ran down her right cheek from the outside edge of her eye to 
her chin. To Darrell, it seemed to divide her features like a face in a modern 
painting. The pistol, an old one, was steady. She held it low and pointed it 
directly at his forehead. 

“Please,” he said. “Don’t. We’ve come a long way.” 

“To kill me?” she asked. “Who are you?” 

Lily edged out from behind him. “We were told to find Señora Vélaz.” Her 
words were clear and firm. 

The girl glared back and forth from Lily to him, the pistol still aimed at his 
head. 

“Why?” 

Lily took another half step. “Have you ever heard the word Novizhny?” 

At that, the girl’s large black eyes narrowed suddenly, then grew. She 
lowered the gun, then burst up from the desk. “Novizhny! Yes! Yes! You have 
come to save the world!” 





CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Without exactly saying that they would probably not save the world, Darrell 


explained their mission to the projectionist, whose name was Quirita. 

She listened intently, then told them her story. 

“My great-grandmother was the last Guardian in Cuba. She died two years 
ago at the hands of a vicious agent of the Order. Now I am alone here. I have 
been waiting for someone to come.” 

“We’re alone, too,” Lily said. 

“Only a couple of people know we’re here,” Darrell added. “I hope only a 
couple. I saw a car before. I think I did, anyway.” 

Quirita nodded. “The Red Brotherhood spies on everyone. They are 
everywhere. But that is not the worst part. The man who killed my great- 
grandmother is suddenly back in Cuba. I saw him just this morning with my own 
eyes. She called him Gafas de Sol before he killed her. He is a beast.” 

“De sol,” Lily said. “Of the sun? Something from the sun? What does gafas 
mean?” 

Quirita swallowed hard. “Glasses. This man always wears sunglasses.” 

“What? Sunglasses is here?!” gasped Darrell, sharing a worried look with 
Lily. “His name is Bartolo Cassa. He kidnapped my mother and put her in a 
coffin. I hate him!” 

Quirita nodded slowly. “If such a killer is here, it means the Brotherhood 
knows you are on the island. They know a relic is about to be transferred. You 
must be careful.” 

“And fast,” Lily said. “So Corvus . . . is it here?” 

Quirita stood and pointed through the projector opening into the theater. 
“When the Ponce de León museum closed some years ago, my great- 
grandmother took pains to protect the relic that had been stored there. It has been 
hidden in that upper-balcony box ever since she placed it there. She guarded it 
her whole life. I have done the same since she died.” 

Darrell peeked out the opening. 

The balcony appeared held up with wires, chains, and metal rods, and was 
taped over with yellow CAUTION tape. There was a plastic net slung beneath it 
to catch falling debris. Plaster from the ornamentation below the box had already 
chipped away. Wallpaper surrounding it had peeled and hung curling over the 


seats. 

“Clever,” said Darrell. “It looks like the box will collapse the moment you 
set foot in it.” 

Quirita nodded. “Oh, it will! It really is unsafe. But that’s where the relic is.” 

“Oh.” 

“How will Darrell get up there?” Lily asked. 

He turned to her. “Me? You’re the gymnast.” 

“And you’re the tough guy.” 

“I am, but still...” 

“While you two decide, come with me.” Quirita led them out of the booth to 
the end of the hall, then up two floors to the upper boxes. She removed the strip 
of yellow tape from across the entrance to the uppermost box and unlocked the 
door. 

They looked inside. The box was a mess. Most of the floorboards were 
missing, and those that remained sagged. Darrell could see the audience below 
through the gaps. 

Quirita told them that the relic was hidden in a secret niche under the 
balcony railing at the front of the box. “There is a lever there, and it must be 
flipped once for each year of the Magister’s life. No more. No fewer. Or a small 
bomb will detonate.” 

Lily’s jaw dropped. “Seventy times? What if you lose count?” 

Quirita smiled. “You see? My great-grandmother’s idea. It’s the perfect way 
to hide something precious. No one wants to risk his life to get to it!” 

Darrell could practically watch the movie through the open floor. “I so get 
that... .” 

“T knew it,” said Lily. “Stand aside, please.” 


Lily took off her shoes and crawled on all fours from one floorboard to the next, 
slithering across the open parts to the gallery railing. The box was so near the 
ceiling of the theater, she heard heavy rain battering the roof like it was the top 
of her head. 

Running her fingers beneath the railing she found the lever Quirita had told 
them about. Holding her breath, she slid the lever slowly from left to right, then 
back again, counting out loud as she did. The movie, full of crazy gunfire and 
explosions and roaring trucks, was distracting. Finally, she stopped. 

“T hope that’s seventy—” 

“Tf it’s not,” Quirita whispered, “say good-bye. .. .” 


A length of railing split open suddenly like a narrow door hanging upside 
down. A heavy object slid into Lily’s waiting hands. It was a finely crafted little 
machine made of black iron. “Darrell, oh my gosh, you have to see this—” 

All at once, the floorboards squealed and began to crack. 

“Lily!” 

Darrell rushed to her, his arms outstretched, while the few remaining 
floorboards simply crumbled under his weight. He dragged most of the theater 
box down with him as he reached out. He’d got hold of her arm when his foot 
snagged on a supporting rod. Lily flew through the floor, then jerked to a stop, 
hanging upside down, while Darrell’s foot unhooked, and he dropped past her 
into the empty box below. Its balcony collapsed, and he landed in a heap on the 
aisle floor like a dead puppet. 

The audience shouted at him. “Hey! Silencio!” 

“Darrell!” Lily cried. Untangling herself, she jumped to the empty box, then 
to the floor. “Darrell! Are you dead?” 

“Yes!” 

All at once, the back doors of the theater burst open. In the light from the 
screen Lily saw a large man wearing sunglasses race down the aisle toward 
them. 

“Cassa!” Lily shouted. 

“Gafas!” Quirita hissed. “Behind the screen. I will meet you!” 

Grabbing Darrell’s wrist, Lily tugged him up from the floor and rushed onto 
the stage. They slid behind the screen as a shot tore through the fabric and 
pinged off the rear wall. The audience started to scream. Quirita ran down a hall 
to the kids, urging them through a door, locking it behind them. 

“There’s only one way out of here,” she said, hurrying down a short corridor. 
“You'll be in the piazza behind the theater. Go left, and there is a market open all 
hours. It is small, but you can go through to the next street and lose yourselves 
there. If you need to lie low, go to the Floridita, a club in the old city. Say you 
know me.” 

The hallway behind them thudded with gunshots. 

“This way!” Quirita threw open one last door. Rain splashed in from the 
street. “Before you go, listen. Four years ago a boy came here. He was alone, 
filthy. He had come to see my great-grandmother. Maybe he knew she might not 
live much longer. He told me never to tell until I knew it was time. You are the 
Novizhny, so now it’s time.” 

“What did he say?” asked Darrell. 


“Go to Paris,’ he said. ‘Find the clock of Floréal Muguet.’ He said that. 
‘Floréal Muguet.’ I don’t know who it is, but I have never forgotten the name. 
Remember it.” 

The theater’s back door splintered, and Cassa was outside, sprinting across 
the stones to them. He tossed Quirita aside like a doll and ripped Corvus roughly 
from Lily’s fingers before pushing her down. 

Quirita’s pistol glinted in her hand. “Killer!” she cried. She fired. 

Cassa hurtled backward and fell. Before they could do anything, he was up, 
scrambling for his weapon and Corvus and stumbling away into the hammering 
rain. 

“After him!” said Lily. 

“Take this!” Quirita thrust her pistol into Darrell’s hand. “Go. I am fine.” 

“No,” he said. “I—” 

“Darrell!” said Lily, dragging him. “Before he gets to a car. He has Corvus!” 

Darrell had the gun in his hand and rain was pounding his face. He saw 
Cassa limp quickly from the shadows at the far side of the piazza. He 
remembered Papa Dean’s words—as swift and ruthless as Galina—but he 
couldn’t become like her. He had a gun but didn’t know the first thing about 
firing it, and he wasn’t a killer. He turned back. Lily was twenty feet behind him, 
staring at him. 

No, Darrell couldn’t hurt anyone, but surely he could wrestle the relic away 
from a wounded guy. Maybe it was possible. All right. Be tough. 

“Lily, hide. Pll find you—” The sky thundered, and he didn’t hear if she said 
anything. “Pll find you!” he yelled. “Meet me at . . . that place!” 

Stuffing the gun into his pocket, he raced after Cassa through the drenched 
streets into the depths of the old city. The gun was heavy, uncomfortable. It 
scraped his thigh. It was evil. He thought for an instant about the path that had 
brought them here. From Nice to Gibraltar by ship, then a flight to Florida, then 
a motorboat to a movie theater in Cuba. 

And now he was armed and chasing the evil man who’d tortured his mother. 

He stopped short. 

Thirty feet away, across the rain-blasted avenue, Cassa paused against a 
column in a series of arches, clutching his calf where Quirita had shot him. The 
wound had slowed him just enough for Darrell to keep up at a distance. Cassa 
pushed away from the column and stumbled down the flooding street but soon 
stopped again, this time outside a mostly dark hotel. Darrell watched Cassa 
glance up through the rain at the flickering neon sign, then slip under the arch 


into the lobby. 

Waiting three long seconds, Darrell crossed the street, completely soaked 
now, and entered the hotel. The lobby was little more than three walls, a desk, 
and a staircase. 

The floor creaked overhead. 

Driven by revenge for the pain Cassa had inflicted on his mother, for the way 
he’d struck Lily and Quirita, he made his way quietly up the stairs two at a time. 
His heart was pounding hard. He didn’t know what he would do; he only knew 
that Cassa couldn’t—wouldn’t—be allowed to steal the relic. He put his hand in 
his pocket and clutched the pistol tight. 

When he reached the landing, Cassa was halfway down the hall, facing him, 
his gun pointed at Darrell’s head. “Little fool. Why won’t you just die?” 

“You kidnapped my mother. You jerk.” Darrell knew he should move, raise 
his own gun, but he was frozen. “Give me the bird.” 

Cassa snorted, then pulled the trigger. Darrell’s heart stopped when the 
handgun clicked. Once. Twice. Three, four, five times. It was emtpy. Cassa threw 
the gun at Darrell, turned, and hobbled into the nearest room. There was a crash 
of glass. Darrell bolted after him, his own pistol in his hand now. Cassa had 
broken out a window and was climbing across the balconies on the front of the 
building. 

“Oh, come on!” Darrell knocked away the remaining glass with the barrel of 
his pistol and was out there, too. The rain was battering, a hot, hard, loud 
thunderstorm, pelting and stinging him. He couldn’t see. Pocketing his pistol, he 
climbed up to the balcony railing. 

Cassa was several windows away. Darrell steadied himself, then jumped to 
the next balcony like Lily had forced him to do in Nice. It was slick. He wiped 
the rain from his eyes. Cassa tried the windows of the room on one balcony. 
They were bolted. He jumped to the next. He was nearly at the comer of the 
building. He would get away. Cars roared down the street, splashing huge wings 
of floodwater. 

Darrell tried not to look down, but there was Lily. Her face was stark white 
and ghostly under the rainy streetlight. He scanned quickly for black cars, but 
Cassa was jumping to the next balcony. Then he was at the corner but stopped 
there, looking up and down. So, the corner wasn’t an escape? Darrell jumped to 
the next balcony and the next. 

“Darrell, don’t shoot!” Lily yelled. 

Cassa swung back, staring. He didn’t know Darrell was armed? Now he did. 


His left calf and foot dangled as if they were useless. Quirita’s shot had damaged 
him. 

“Give me the relic,” Darrell grunted, out of breath as the rain pummeled him. 
He tensed the muscles in his legs, his arms. He searched for a foothold on the 
next balcony. 

“You can’t win,” Cassa said. He held up the stone bird. “Even if you get this 
relic, Galina will kill your friends, your mother, all of you, everyone. Now that 
the deadline nears, she’! kill us all. She’s mad—” 

That was all Darrell could take. He pounced through the air right at Cassa’s 
chest, knocking him to the floor of the balcony and cracking his head. 

The crow spilled out of Cassa’s hand and across the flooded floor. Darrell 
swiped the relic. Cassa lurched back up, swung out a long arm for Darrell’s gun, 
but the hard rain spat into his face. Darrell arched back, fell against the railing, 
and would have gone over if he hadn’t grabbed it in time. The relic slipped from 
his wet hands, fell to the street. There was no crash. Lily must have caught it! 
Cassa swung at him once more, tore his pistol from him, but Darrell pushed him 
back with both hands. 

Cassa slipped, struck his head on the railing. He toppled clumsily backward, 
hands clutching the wet stonework, then Darrell didn’t see him, hearing only a 
sickening thud. 

Horrified, he looked over the balcony. 

The body of Bartolo Cassa was sprawled awkwardly in the flooding street. 
There were sirens now. Lily ran away across the plaza with the crow under her 
arm. She stepped back into the shadows beyond the streetlights just as a black 
sedan and a pair of Cuban police vans entered the plaza. One of the vans opened 
its doors quickly, and four men in Russian military uniforms jumped out. 
Without looking up in his direction, they rushed to the unmoving body of 
Bartolo Cassa and carried him, dripping with water and blood, into the back of 
the van. 

“The Red Brotherhood,” Darrell said to himself. He was shaking all over. 
Then the two vans roared off out of the plaza, while the sedan pulled away 
slowly and stopped down the street. 

“What? Why aren’t they coming for me?” 

The rain continued to pound and pound. 

Darrell searched for his pistol. He found it on the floor of the balcony. He 
slid it into his soggy pocket and sloshed back through the room to the hallway 
and down the stairs to the street. He nearly collapsed with each step. He searched 


the streets until he found La Floridita, the club Quirita had told them about. 

Lily was waiting for him inside, soaking wet, cradling Corvus. 

“Thank God you’re safe!” she said, hugging him tightly. The sharp edges of 
the iron crow scraped and scratched the nape of his neck, but he didn’t say a 
word, just hugged her tight and tried not to cry or laugh or do anything stupid. 

“Darrell—” 

“T know, I know. But we’re here,” he whispered. “We’re both safe.” 

“Out the back,” she said. 

They wove through the tables, mostly empty now. The bartender, an older 
guy with long white hair tied into a bun, nodded as they passed. 

“Gracias,” Darrell said. 

When they opened the back door, he saw a black sedan idling at the curb. 

“That’s the Russians, the Brotherhood, I saw them. Oh, man, Lily.” 

“No,” she said. “There’s a Russian officer in there, but she’s not with the Red 
Brotherhood. She’s a friend of a friend.” 

“A friend of . . . of Chief Inspector Yazinsky?” 

Chief Inspector Yazinsky was a member of the FSB, the Russian secret 
police. He’d helped them find Serpens in Russia and worked with them in Italy. 
He was a friend. 

“He instructed his agents to get us safe passage to wherever we need to go 
next.” 

Darrell took a long breath to try to calm down. Cassa was out of the picture, 
at least for now. They had Corvus. “I guess we did all right today,” he said. 

“We did good work. Next stop, Paris, to find Floréal Muguet and her clock. 
Or his clock. Either one.” 

They darted to the black sedan. The rear door opened and out stepped a 
middle-aged woman in a Russian military uniform. “Greetings. The chief 
inspector has asked me to help you. Please get in. Time is fleeting.” 

After a brief few words, during which the friend of the inspector showed 
them a handwritten note from him, they were driven to the Havana docks. The 
rain pounded even harder as the two kids lingered in the backseat, and saw their 
safe passage. It was one of the Russian ships they’d seen when they first passed 
the harbor. 

Kopos BaiayumMup Bropov 

“And that means?” said Lily. 

“King Vladimir the Second,’” the officer said. “Now, please understand. 
The Red Brotherhood has new orders to kill you with or without the relic. 


However, if you agree, because I have diplomatic immunity, I can deliver the 
relic to the inspector within hours. He owns an impenetrable private vault and 
will hide the relic there until it is needed.” 

They shared a look. “Agreed,” they said together. 

“There is a single small cabin on this Russian freighter,” the officer said. “It 
leaves Cuba tonight for the North Sea. The journey will not be the fastest, but 
the first mate will hide you for a price. The inspector has already paid this. In the 
meantime, he asks you to call your friends on this phone. It uses an old Soviet 
encryption channel not even the Brotherhood is aware of. Completely secure. 
Call your family. Sara Kaplan also possesses such a secure phone.” 

Her fingers quivering, Lily dialed the number the officer gave them, then put 
the phone on speaker. Sara picked up right away, screaming to hear their voices. 
Wade and Becca were there, too. 

“We’re okay!” Lily shouted. “We have Corvus!” 

“We’re okay, too!” Wade yelled. “We’re hiding with Isabella, tracking down 
her husband’s clues about the twelfth relic!” 

“There’s another relic in Paris!” Darrell said. “Meet us there, all right? 
There’s someone we need to track down. Also, Thomas Cook travel agencies are 
hot spots for British intelligence. Simon told us they were.” 

“Good! Great!” said Sara. “The sooner you’re with us, the better. Meet us at . 

“A café,” said Becca. “A museum?” 

“No,” Sara said. “A park. The Square du Vert-Galant. Ten p.m.” 

“But what day?” Wade asked. 

Lily glanced at Yazinsky’s colleague. “At least a week,” the woman said. 
“Maybe longer.” 

“You heard that?” said Darrell. “It’1l be a while, I’m sure. Come every night, 
and we’ll get there eventually. What about Dad and Terence?” 

There was a heavy pause before Wade spoke. “No news. See you at Vert- 
Galant.” 

The phone clicked off. The call was short. Even with a secure line, it had to 
be. Darrell wanted to tell his mother about Cassa, and that the killer might even 
be dead. But he wasn’t sure how his mother would react, knowing her son fought 
with a brutal thug, so he saved it for later. He hoped it wouldn’t be too long 
before they were all together. But when he looked again at the dented and rusty 
Russian freighter that would take them to Europe, he knew it would take days. 

Many slow days. 





CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


El-Alamein, Egypt 
July 15 
Midmorning 


cc . 
Faster!” Galina fumed. “Bring more men!” 


Markus Wolff raised his hand, and a second troop of workers rushed to join 
the excavators. The battery of picks and shovels had been pounding since dawn 
outside the squat desert city of El-Alamein, but those picks might all have been 
aimed at her head. 

Galina breathed through narrowed lips, hoping to dull the pain. It didn’t 
work. 

The surgery that removed the tumor at the base of her skull had given her 
four years, but time was running out. The moments rushed past her now. An 
hour wasn’t an hour anymore; it was mere seconds long. Time wouldn’t linger. It 
raced. It flew. 

The incessant monotonous thudding and cracking of iron and rocky soil 
deafened her, and still she was nailed to the spot. 

It had been days since Ebner had told her the astrolabe required only six of 
the twelve relics. Since decoding parts of her single diary page about the famous 
daughter of a pope, Lucrezia Borgia, she’d located additional and tantalizing 
references to Aquila, the taloned eagle. The relic had wandered since 1517, but a 
chance note uncovered by the Copernicus Room suggested that Lucrezia had 
met the wife of a trader, the same Tomé Pires who was responsible for hiding the 
relic known as Scorpio. 

In fear for her life, Lucrezia had passed Aquila secretly to Pires’s wife, who, 
in fear for her life, gave it to her husband. The trader was later robbed by bandits 
who reportedly swapped the relic for a pair of new camels. Aquila was then lost 
somewhere in the vast Egyptian desert. Until recent satellite imagery revealed a 
long-undiscovered trade route. It was a gamble whether a priceless relic could 
have remained buried here after centuries, but with time slipping away, Galina 
was forced to follow even the vaguest clue. 

A truck appeared from the east. When it stopped, the nimble little bookseller 
Oskar Gerrenhausen jumped out and loped over the dunes to her. He had just 


flown to Cairo from Bali. His face, wrought with wrinkles, was tight and tanned. 
He was smiling. 

“Talk to me,” she said. 

“T understand the children came away from Cuba with Corvus, the crow,” the 
little man said. 

“They had help,” Galina said. “A traitorous Russian officer, who the 
Brotherhood is dealing with.” 

“Indeed. And the previous Guardian’s great-granddaughter,” Oskar said, “if 
you can believe that.” 

“T believe in children, Herr Gerrenhausen, and so should you. They escaped 
Bartolo Cassa, after all.” 

“We rather all escaped that brute,” Oskar said. “He lies in a coma, not 
expected to recover. But let us not dwell on him. I have a present for you. One 
more of the twelve.” 

He unwrapped a cloth, and suddenly it was as if the blazing sun had dimmed 
and all that shone was the slithering mechanism of the Draco relic. 

Galina took it greedily into her hands. The cold warmed her skin. She 
studied the dragon-shaped construction of jade dotted with rubies and diamonds 
and connected by rods hinged with silver. 

So. Vela, Triangulum, and Corvus are with the Kaplans. But Serpens, 
Scorpio, Crux, and now Draco are mine. Only the final five remain to be found. 

“Ah! Ah!” 

A laborer stumbled up, babbling, from the depths of the pit. Others rushed to 
help him to the surface. Markus Wolff took the worker firmly by the arm. 

“Speak.” 

The man barked in a language Galina didn’t know. Wolff questioned him. It 
was a conversation of rough syllables and gutturals. Wolff let the man go and 
turned to her. 

“An artifact, Miss Krause. Not the relic, I fear, but come, please.” 

Miss Krause. Soon she would shed that invented name once and for all. 

Markus helped her down into the pit with the worker, who dug away at one 
comer of the excavated site with his fingers, uncovering a small, decorative 
brass plate some three inches in diameter. Markus took it, and blew away the dirt 
and sand of years. Engraved on the base of the plate was an array of stars in a 
distinct shape. A hook-beaked raptor with outspread wings and thornlike talons. 
In its grasp were a pair of stylized lightning bolts, jagged and pointed. 

Galina shivered in the heat. “It is an image of the constellation Aquila, the 


eagle that carried thunderbolts for the great god Zeus.” 

Wolff examined the plate, then passed it to Gerrenhausen, who also studied 
it, front and back. “The constellation may indeed be Aquila,” the bookseller said, 
“but Galina, if as you say Lucrezia Borgia passed the relic to the trader’s wife, 
who then gave it to her husband, who then lost it to thieves, this clue might have 
lain here for centuries with no more indication of where the relic is now than the 
surrounding grains of sand—” 

“Not centuries,” interrupted Wolff, on his knees now, scrabbling in the dirt 
near where the disk was discovered. He held up a small dark coin. “I should say, 
the brass plate you hold was deposited here no more than seventy-five years ago. 
This is a clue, perhaps, but not a Guardian clue. I believe this was left by a 
Teutonic Knight.” 

Standing over the pit, her head thudding, her heart pounding, Galina took the 
coin from Wolff. She focused on the tarnished object. She read its inscription. It 
was German, with a value of a single reichspfennig, a German penny. There was 
a large numeral 1 on one side. 

On the reverse were the words: 

Deutsches Reich 
1942 

“This caravan route may have been traversed by umpteen civilizations from 
the beginning of recorded time,” Galina said. “But this object narrows that time 
down. It is a Nazi coin from the Second World War. The German advance in 
Egypt was halted here in 1942. Markus, we must trace whoever was stationed on 
this spot during the battle of El-Alamein. Once we do, we shall be one step 
closer to Aquila!” 





CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Paris, France 
July 22 
9:14 p.m. 


Having disposed of the phone they’d used to talk to Lily and Darrell—even 


secure lines weren’t secure for long—Wade, Becca, and Sara left Isabella 
Mercanti to search among her late husband’s effects while they journeyed on to 
Paris. 

The first thing they did there was to make contact with the investigator 
Marceline Dufort, Paul Ferrere’s young dark-haired colleague. Marceline was a 
seasoned investigator, as well as the sister of a Guardian murdered by the Order, 
and she instantly set up a security program for the trio. 

“You will stay at a series of safe houses,” she told them on their arrival. “I 
will contact you in person twice daily.” 

At one of their very first meetings—this one among the Gothic statuary at 
the Musée national du Moyen Age on the Left Bank—Marceline showed them a 
schematic of the site they’d chosen to rendezvous with Darrell and Lily. 

“The Square du Vert-Galant is good,” she said. “Isolated, not too busy in the 
evening.” 

“Escape routes?” Wade asked, scanning the map. 

“There are three. The stairs from street level, the embankment on either side, 
and the river itself. I will have a boat nearby, just in case. Your friends will arrive 
in a few days at the earliest, but my agents and I will visit the park each night 
from now on, to scope it out. In disguise, of course.” 

“Finally, we’re moving again,” said Becca. 

It had been almost two weeks since Lily and Darrell had stowed away on the 
Russian freighter. There’d been no communication since that single brief call. 
Dead silence. Wade could barely consider the next step until they were all safely 
together. 

The day came when Marceline got word that the Russian ship had docked in 
Saint Petersburg, Russia, and that they could expect Darrell and Lily to arrive at 
any time. 

That evening, Wade, Becca, and Sara left their latest safe house on the Rue 


du Bac. Though Marceline and her colleagues tailed the family everywhere, 
Wade never knew ahead of time which vehicles they were driving. Sometimes it 
was a simple motorbike, sometimes a compact car, other times a delivery van. 

“We have to be ready for anything tonight,” Sara told them. She wore a pale- 
blond wig and shades as they turned left into a narrow cut-through between two 
blocks to the north side of the Boulevard Saint-Germain. “Even if we’re not 
followed, Darrell and Lily could have been.” 

“T hope Marceline has a motorboat ready,” Becca said, tugging her baseball 
cap low. “We may need a quick getaway.” 

Wade pulled his hood tight and hunched his shoulders as he pushed through 
the crowds. “I’m ready for just about anything.” 

Street after street, they spread out, keeping sight of one another, slipping into 
cafés and shops, darting down alleys, until they finally arrived at the Square du 
Vert-Galant. 

It was a narrow triangle-shaped park, forming the western tip of the Ile de la 
Cité, the island in the middle of the Seine and the birthplace of Paris. The park 
itself was low, flat, some twenty feet below the rest of the island and only a few 
feet above the level of the river. When they descended the stairs, they found it 
far quieter down there, cool, and strangely isolated. Chestnut trees were in full 
bloom, and the blue-black river flowed slowly on either side. It was the exact 
center of the great lighted city, but calm and almost serene. A long row of 
brightly painted houseboats was moored alongside the Left Bank’s embankment. 
The boats were lit up, some with spotlights, others with twinkling fairy lights. 
Music drifted across the water toward the park. 

“This is all so beautiful,” Becca said. 

Wade scanned the water. “Beautiful, yeah. There are a lot of boats, but I 
don’t see Marceline anywhere. Though I guess that’s the point. She’s good.” 

“Forty-five minutes before ten o’clock,” said Sara. “Let’s find a good spot 
and sit.” 

They found a bench looking back at the island from the very tip. They had 
views not only of the park, but of both sides of the embankments and of the 
bridge crossing the river. 

Wade couldn’t sit but stood behind both Sara and Becca, ready to move at a 
moment’s notice if he saw anyone who looked the least bit like Darrell or Lily. 
Or an agent of the Order. 

Sara stood, too. “I'll take first patrol. I’m going to walk around, see what I 


” 


see. 


“Stay in view,” Wade said. 

“You know it,” she said, meandering down the south side of the park. 

“T can’t believe we’ll finally be together again,” Becca said, glancing up at 
Wade. 

“Bec, we should find you another doctor. I mean, you seem stronger than in 
Bologna. More so each day, but... well... how do you feel?” 

“Wade, I need you to promise me something.” She nodded to the bench next 
to her. 

He sat. “Anything.” 

“Right now, it’s just a headache. Or not an ache so much as a squeeze. I don’t 
know. It comes and goes. But, listen . . . I’m not going to lie to you—TI usually 
don’t feel great. I couldn’t sleep last night. Pm not sleeping. My arm burns 
sometimes. I know I should keep seeing doctors, and I will. Sara’s right about 
that. But I don’t want to go to the hospital.” 

“But if you have to—” 

“No,” she said. “Wade, I need to be a part of this. I want you to cover for 
me.” 

“Cover for you?” 

“If I look bad. Say it’s something else. Or that you feel lousy, too. Or back 
me up when I say it’s food poisoning, or whatever. I . . . hate hospitals, and I 
can’t go there. Maybe it has something to do with my sister, Maggie, almost 
dying in the hospital. Pll be fine, I will be, but only with you guys. I know I need 
to get some real treatment for whatever this arm thing is. It’s not healing right. 
My tiredness. All that. But we’ll do it after. This is important, and I can’t not be 
with you guys. Not until this is done. You have to promise me.” 

He looked into her face, her eyes. There was something in them he had never 
seen before. Or maybe he’d always seen it. A kind of frailty, maybe, but 
something else. He loved those eyes, so green and deep and dark. Then she put 
her hand on his. 

“Promise me?” 

What could he do but what he did. “Okay. Okay, Bec, I will. But there’s 
going to be a time when I see something happening with you and Pll have to—” 

“T know, but not until then. Okay?” 

Wade cared a lot about Becca. She was . . . well, she was a big part of what 
he thought about, and he didn’t want to lie to her. He couldn’t. 

“Okay,” he said. “Promise.” 

She breathed in. Her face relaxed; she grinned. “Good. Thanks. Until then, 


I’m fine.” 

She wasn’t, but in a way, none of them were. They were all saying 
essentially, “Never mind me. I’m okay. We have a world to save.” Which Wade 
totally understood. He understood it all. So he would cover for her. Until he 
couldn’t anymore. 

Sara was back and stood next to the bench. “There are two of Marceline’s 
people in the park. A folksinger and a woman in a gray scarf.” 

“Good, I feel safe,” Becca said, trying her best to beam. “While we wait, let 
me read you what I found in the diary.” 

Wade studied her as she opened her notebook and slipped on her reading 
glasses. Her hands were steady. Her movements normal. All right, then. 

“I keep finding codes that unlock different levels of text,” she said. “It’s 
strange. What I thought I’d already done, I now find has a hidden passage in it.” 

“Good catch,” Wade said. “Does the new part tell about another relic?” 

“You decide,” she said, then read it out to them. 


“Frombork, Poland 
January 22, 1516 
Nighttime 


“Out of the fiery snowstorm, emerging from the smoke and storming ash, 
rides a man on an enormous black steed. 

“He is Albrecht von Hohenzollern, Grand Master of the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order of Ancient Prussia. 

“Nicolaus stares him down. ‘Make your demand, so that I may know it 
all.’ 

“T know what your device can do,’ Albrecht says, sliding down from the 
saddle, planting his boots in the flame-red drifts. ‘My spies have made 
reports. You shall take a third journey. You will transport my cargo.’ 

“*A third journey will destroy our world,’ the Magister states. 

“<Let it.’ Albrecht steps forward, towering over Nicolaus. ‘I demand you 
take this cargo to the future. You know where. You know when. Or the boy 
dies.’ 

“It is my fault that Nicolaus does not refuse the Demon Master, for 
Nicolaus drops his sword and says, ‘Leave Hans be, and I will do as you ask. 

““But now I have a demand,’ Nicolaus adds. ‘I will take your cargo 
where and when you seek, but Hans and I must do it alone. No one will 


accompany us to the site of the astrolabe’s launching. Agree, or you may kill 
me now.’ 

“And me,’ I say. ‘I’m not afraid to die.’ 

“Albrecht eyes the two of us in the light of the flames. He nods his head 
once. ‘Agreed. Douse the flames!’ he calls to his men. 

“The promise is made. We will transport Albrecht’s cargo to the future.” 


“Cargo,” said Wade. “Albrecht wanted the astrolabe to carry cargo. What 
was it? And where did he want it to go? And when? Could something of 
Albrecht’s be in our world?” 

“Or...” Sara raised her finger. “I wonder. Maybe this cargo, whatever it is, 
is what Galina is after. It’s why she needs the time machine. She wants the cargo, 
but it’s stuck, trapped in time somehow, and she wants to retrieve it.” 

“Whoa, Mom,” Wade said. “Yeah. That could be it.” 

“T haven’t found anything directly about that yet,” Becca said. “And the 
cargo isn’t explained. But there are tons of questions. Like sometime after fifteen 
sixteen, Hans Novak goes away. He’s not around when the relics are given to the 
original Guardians. Copernicus doesn’t say where he went, or if he died, or 
anything. He just drops out of the picture. Did Albrecht kill him like he 
threatened to? To say nothing about the Frombork Protocol.” 

“Right,” said Wade. “The Protocol still feels like a black hole, and it’s 
getting bigger the closer we get to needing to follow what it commands. It’s 
supposed to tell us how to destroy the relics. But if they’re indestructible, how in 
the world is it even possible?” 

Becca sighed. “The more I can translate, the more we’ll know.” 

“T agree,” said Sara. “We should probably move to another part of the park.” 

They switched to another bench, where Wade again remained standing. He 
checked his watch. “A little after ten now. We’ ll wait another hour?” 

Sara nodded. “Until we’re sure nothing’s going to happen tonight.” 

The loudspeaker from a big tourist boat called a bateau-mouche crackled as 
the boat cruised past, and its glittering lights rippled across the surface of the 
water. 

Becca suddenly jumped to her feet. “I see Darrell! Wait, is it? Yes! Look! 
Look!” 

Even through the trees and even with Darrell in a long hooded sweatshirt, it 
was easy for Wade to spot his stepbrother, loping quickly down the stairs into the 
park, Lily as close to him as if chained by handcuffs. 


“Oh my gosh, Lilllleeeee!” said Becca. 

“Wait!” said Sara, holding her back. “Look over there.” 

A man walked slowly along the upper deck of another bateau-mouche, this 
one traveling downstream. He was staring steadily at the park and was on a cell 
phone. At the same time, a pair of motorboats roared upstream, one on each side 
of the island, traveling west toward the park. 

“We’ve been spotted,” Wade hissed, running toward the stairs. “Darrell, 
run!” 

Darrell heard and swung around to Lily, who started quickly back up the 
stairs. A spray of bullets pinged on the stones suddenly. Shots came both from 
the water and the street above. 

Darrell and Lily reversed direction and ran to Wade, who was hurrying 
toward them, Becca and Sara on his heels. One of the motorboats tore alongside 
the embankment, then cut the engine. Two agents in black jumpsuits armed with 
handguns leaped onto the island, and the people in the park started running. 

“The other side of the park. Go!” said Sara, snagging Becca and Wade with 
her. 

Meanwhile, a third boat appeared, racing toward the island from 
downstream. This was Marceline. She had three agents with her. Flashes of 
gunfire flickered, and one Order boat collided with a passing tourist craft, 
sending both up onto the bank. The Order’s agents stumbled out of the damaged 
vessel. Marceline fired more warning shots, and the thugs ducked behind the 
stairway foundation. 

“Get in!” Marceline yelled. She pulled up to the tip of the island. Becca and 
Lily scrambled over the low wall onto the deck. The three armed detectives 
fanned out into the park. A series of shots exploded in the night. People 
screamed. Wade jumped on board Marceline’s boat, then helped Sara, Darrell, 
and Lily in. They motored swiftly away from the island. 

“Nice reception!” Darrell yelled. 

“We try!” said Wade. “Let’s move!” 


Lily clutched the side of the boat as Marceline tore away upriver. The first two 
Order agents to hit the island fired at them, striking the outboard motor and the 
hull at the waterline. Marceline lost control, and the little craft careened into the 
side of a houseboat. A narrow ladder hung from the deck down to the water. The 
motorboat was filling fast with water. 

“Up the stairs and to the street!” Sara said. 


Marceline crouched and returned fire. There were sirens now, from the street 
above and incoming from somewhere upstream. The children and Sara 
clambered up the ladder to the houseboat’s deck, where they were helped to the 
ramp on the far side by the boat’s owners, who barraged them with questions. 
Lily didn’t get a word of what they were talking about, though both Sara and 
Becca thanked them. 

Then they were out on the busy embankment, up the stairs, and in the 
crowded street before they heard Marceline stop firing. 

Minutes later, breathless and exhausted, they pushed into a quiet creperie on 
the rue Saint-André des Arts, closed the door behind them, and fell into one 
another’s arms. 

As haggard and ragged and exhausted as she was—as if she’d been lost for a 
month in the wild—Lily jumped up and down at seeing the others. “You guys! I 
can’t believe it. You guys!” 

“So good to have you back again!” Becca said, wrapping Lily in her arms as 
Darrell bumped fists with Wade and gave Becca a quick hug before glomming 
himself onto his mother. Lily wanted to hug her own mother then, but somehow 
Sara’s embrace made her feel at home again. They were back together. 

Becca and Wade led them all from street to street to the next safe house, this 
one near the south entrance to the Luxembourg Gardens. 

Lily collapsed on the nearest sofa the moment they entered a small suite of 
rooms, and felt her muscles relax for the first time in days. 

“The Guardians!” she said. “You can’t believe them. I mean, you can, but the 
ones we met were—are—the most amazing people. Guys, there are kids— 
Darrell, that supercool girl—” 

Darrell dropped down next to her. “Quirita—” 

“—_was so awesome, I can’t even, I can’t—” Lily choked up. 

Darrell was up again, and it was clear he could hold it in no longer. “Mom. . 
. Bartolo Cassa. He might be . . . Mom, I think he’s out of the picture. For a long 
time at least.” 

Lily glanced up at him. “He fell from a balcony. I saw him. We both did.” 

Sara jammed her eyes shut, nodding gently. “Well, good. I mean, no, not 
good. When someone is . . . you know, no. It is good. A world without Bartolo 
Cassa killing people is a better world for the rest of us.” 

“There are plenty of other nasty agents,” Wade said. “You guys know about 
the purge of Guardians, right? Simon Tingle must have told you.” 

“So did our old friend Papa Dean,” Lily said. “He told us a hundred so far.” 


“More now,” Becca said. “Some people we knew, too. But Chief Inspector 
Yazinsky has checked in with Marceline, and Silva, too. The housekeeper from 
Nice is also up and around. Julian’s researching Galina’s movements from the 
apartment in Nice.” 

“We’re not defeated by a long shot,” said Sara, busily making tea in the 
small kitchen. “As soon as we have your father and Terence back, it’ll be full 
steam ahead.” 

“And what about Dad?” Darrell asked. “Is he okay? It’s been so many 
weeks. There’s nothing in the newspapers or on TV about it.” 

Lily watched Sara glance quickly at Wade, then sigh. 

“He ... we don’t know for sure,” Sara said. “Marceline heard only once 
from Paul Ferrere. His message was cryptic, short, and a bit frightening: ‘We’re 
going in.’ He’s been joined by the thief, Mistral, if you can believe it. But that 
was weeks ago, too. Since then, nothing. We’ve been hiding. The remaining 
Guardians, as much as they want to, are forced to go into hiding, too.” 

“Everyone’s pretty generally on radio silence,” said Wade. 

Lily put her hand on Becca’s. “You know, you seem a little tired.” 

Becca looked at Wade and Sara. “I am. There’s a doctor visit in the morning, 
right, Sara?” Sara nodded. “Just to check. But I’m mostly good. Tell us about 
Corvus.” 

Darrell took a breath. “First off, I died about six times. The usual. Lil and I 
agreed to send the relic to CI Yazinsky. He can get it back to us immediately 
when we need it.” 

“Smart. The safest thing to do,” his mother said. 

“Now that Crux has been stolen, we still have only three. Galina has four. 
And the astrolabe,” Becca said. “We need to move so much faster. With 
Guardians being eliminated, time is running out.” 

“We have a solid clue,” said Lily. “I think it’s a solid clue. We’re to find the 
clock of Floréal Muguet. Floréal Muguet sounds like a kind of dessert to me, but 
I don’t know why a cake would have a clock. Anyway, a boy told Quirita that 
years ago. He’d be older now.” 

“Tf he’s still alive,” said Wade. “I don’t suppose she remembers his name?” 

Darrell shook his head. “He never told her his name.” 

Becca leaned back on the sofa. “I think I’ve reached my limit of escaping 
from the Order today. I need to sleep, even for a bit.” 

Darrell watched Wade and Becca share a look. “Right. It’s superlate. I can 
barely stand. We’ll start searching for Floréal Muguet and his—or her—clock in 


the morning.” 

It was long past midnight when everyone chose their beds and sank into 
them with few words. Lily and Becca shared the largest room, Sara took the 
room by the apartment door, while Wade and Darrell set up in a corner bedroom. 

“Dang, it’s good to have you back,” Wade said when the lights were off. 

“T’ve changed, Wade.” 

“We all have, I think. I’m not sure I like it.” 

“You didn’t let me finish. I’m saying I’ve changed, but I still have it. The sea 
at night. The moon on the water. Even from the greasy porthole in our secret 
cabin—sssss—our secret cabinsssss. One night I looked out at the rippling 
waves, moonbeams, a few thin clouds blowing by. It was so beautiful. Bro, this 
is an incredible world we live in. We have to do everything we can to keep it that 
way.” 

Wade drew in a breath. “We can. Because of people like you.” 

“And you, bro.” 

“That goes without saying.” 

“And Becca. My mom, of course. And Lily, too. Wade, Lily is awesome in 
ways I can’t even talk about.” 

“Me, too,” Wade said softly. Then he snorted and soon began to snore. 

Fine, thought Darrell. We’re all beat. He stared at the ceiling. 

Thinking of his stepfather and Terence and their possible rescue by Paul 
Ferrere and Mistral, and now with most of the family finally together, Darrell 
felt they were rebuilding their group again and it was good. 

Becca would see a doctor in the morning, then they’d get to work. It was the 
final push now. Darrell had no idea what the clock of Floréal Muguet was all 
about, or where to start their search for it, but they’d begin the day running and 
not stop until they had the answer. 





CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Paris, France 
July 22 
11:49 p.m. 


Ciutching the gold coin recovered from the dig at El-Alamein in Egypt, Galina 


stormed down the hall of her headquarters under the Place de la Concorde. 

“Ts this my fault, Markus? The failure of the attack at Vert-Galant?” 

“Never doubt yourself, Miss Krause,” Wolff said. “The assault was hastily 
arranged. A failure, perhaps, but in the end we keep the Kaplans moving, on the 
run, disoriented. We will retrieve the relics. We are so close to our goal.” 

She stopped, turned to him. Despite, or maybe because of, his austere 
appearance—the long leather coat, the short-cropped white hair—Markus Wolff 
was the calmest man she knew. He never spoke in haste. He always considered 
the minutest details while keeping his gaze firmly on the larger vision. Her heart 
slowed, her anger ebbed. 

She studied the coin in her palm. “Strange how the thread of Aquila takes us 
from the desert to the streets of Paris, exactly when the Kaplans are here.” 

Wolff allowed himself a thin smile. “Strange, but no coincidence. It turns out 
that Kurt Stangl, the general in charge of the unit in Egypt in nineteen forty-two, 
was assigned to Paris during the German occupation. Naturally, this is logical. 
Charged with finding art and artifacts for his führer, where could he be more 
successful than in a city of art?” 

Galina mounted a set of iron stairs to an upper level. “And his fate?” 

“He was reported killed during the Allied liberation on August twenty-fifth, 
nineteen forty-four.” 

“Reported?” 

Another smile. “His death was concocted by the German high command to 
put the Allies off the scent. He embarked to South America the next day, 
courtesy of a ratline.” 

Galina scanned the bank of computer screens displaying live camera feeds 
from dozens of stations surrounding her headquarters, then activated all the 
auxiliary cameras. 

“A ratline, yes,” she said. “As rats escaping a sinking ship.” 


“Exactly,” he said. “The escape routes of highly placed officials of the Third 
Reich were planned early in the war. They would be smuggled to Spain and from 
there by ship to North or South America. Kurt Stangl, deputy head of the art 
procurement division, survived the invasion of France and vanished with, I 
should guess, uncounted stolen masterpieces. Our Ebner may shed light on 
which ratline Herr Stangl may have used. His great-uncle Wernher certainly 
knew of ratlines. There. Our colleague arrives.” 

It was Galina’s turn to smile as Ebner’s face appeared on one of the cameras. 
He was accompanied by a hulking man in bandages. 

She pressed a button on the console in front of her, and a few minutes later, 
the elevator door slid open. Ebner rushed across the floor to her, enfolded his 
thin arms in an awkward clutch of her shoulders, and backed away, his face 
crimson. Behind him lurked the bandaged man, Archibald Doyle. 

“Ebner, I have missed your brilliant mind,” she said. 

“Yes, yes, but look!” he gasped, scurrying to the computers. “You’ll not 
believe this.” 

“Oy, you won’t,” Doyle said behind his bandages, scanning for a place to sit. 

Ebner studied the monitors while figures darted and dashed across the Place, 
then isolated one in particular, the odd way it shuffled crabwise toward the 
camera. 

Galina stared at the man—it appeared to be a man—approach the rear 
entrance to her headquarters. “Who haunts my domain? No one knows this 
place. Look, there are shadows trailing him. An army of ghosts attends their mad 
leader. . . .” 

“No one but a hideous traitor to our glorious Order,” Ebner said. He adjusted 
the controls to produce a closer image of the man dragging his way toward them. 
The face resolved itself, the features clarified. “I have found Helmut Bern! He 
has made his way back to us and has come directly to Paris! From fifteen thirty- 
five!” 

When Galina saw the sores, the wrinkles, the ravages of an endless journey . 
. . through time . . . acid dripped down her throat. “He comes to kill me.” 


Wolff watched a second figure shuffle toward the camera. This other man’s 
visage was pocked and ashen like Bern’s and bore a look from beyond the grave, 
and yet in some ways it was a familiar face. Where had Wolff seen it before? 

He removed his cell phone from the pocket of his leather coat and opened its 
image file. He swiped through hundreds of photos until he came to one dating 


from September 1936. It had been taken by the photographer Robert Capa in the 
hills of Somosierra, Spain. 

And Wolff knew who the second man was. 

“Miss Krause, I showed you this image once before. The boy in nineteen 
thirty-six and the old man here today are one and the same. It is Fernando Salta, 
the student lost in the mishap with the bus in Somosierra. He somehow made his 
way forward from eighteen hundred and eight, where Kronos Three deposited 
him. First he arrived in nineteen thirty-six, when this photo was taken, and now 
he has returned to the present with Bern’s help, undoubtedly in Kronos One. 
Such compassion these people have for one another.” 

Galina closed her eyes. “Compassion enough to murder me? Ebner, find 
them, kill them. Markus, hunt the Kaplans. They are in Paris for another relic. 
Intercept them, and bring it to me. Go!” 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Paris, France 
July 23 
2:13 a.m. 


“Hey, Wade?” 

No answer. 

“Hey, stinky head?” 

No answer. 

Convinced Wade was asleep, Darrell whispered, “So let me tell you how I 
hate skulls.” 

Wade’s response to this was a heavy snore. He’d been snoring lightly for 
pretty much the whole last hour that Darrell had lain on his bed, not sleeping. 
Instead, Darrell had scanned every inch of the ceiling of Marceline’s safe house 
at least a dozen times and was delighted to discover not a single skull-shaped 
stain anywhere across the entire surface of the whole thing. 

“Especially now, I hate them. Skulls.” 

Wade slept on. 

“You see, the tiny room on the ship where Lily and I— Oh, wait. You know 
what? I never told you, but it wasn’t two cabins. It was one cabin. You’d say, 
‘Whoa, dude!’ But I’d say, ‘Not whoa, dude!’ Lily called it a prison. We were ‘in 
prison’—her words for it—and she says we were there longer than we really 
were. I think she’s up to five years now. Anyway, there were two bunks. I took 
the top, because when Lily saw that we’d be sharing the same cabin—‘ Sharing, 
OMG, no way!’”—he knew it was a bad imitation of her voice—“she said she 
didn’t care and would rather be dead, then plopped down on the bottom bunk 
anyway. So I took the top, right? Isn’t that what you would do?” 

Wade snorted twice very loudly, then settled back into low, rhythmic 
breathing. 

“That’s what I thought,” Darrell said. “But when I climbed to the upper 
bunk, the ceiling right over my face had this gross brown stain shaped like a 
skull with bloody jaws.” 

Wade rustled, stopped, turned over, started sawing again. 

“T tried sleeping one night with my head at the other end of the bunk, but I 


couldn’t shake the feeling that the skull would eat my toes when I wasn’t 
looking. 

“< As if you need to look to know when someone’s eating your toes!’ Lily told 
me. 

“So I switched around again and decided to stare the skull down. Hard to do, 
by the way. Skulls nearly always win. Their eyeholes never close. Anyway, 
that’s why I hate skulls. Oh, by the way,” Darrell added as softly as he could, 
“Lily’s pretty awesome, which I know you know, but still.” 

Because Wade’s snoring was so heavy and regular, Darrell was sure he 
hadn’t heard a single syllable. It was like confessing to an empty room, the safest 
way he knew to talk these days. Lily had made him swear never to speak about 
“the cabin.” So when he did speak, he had to do it to no one. Which he did 
probably once every few hours. Not that he learned anything about Lily because 
of “the cabin,” other than that she could get a lot madder at herself than he’d 
ever seen her be to anyone else. 

Was that a good thing to know about Lily? He wasn’t sure. 

He guessed he should know Lily better by the time they were smuggled off 
the ship than when they were smuggled on, but he wasn’t sure about that, either. 

One thing, at least, he was pretty sure of. 

He missed whispering to her in the middle of the night when neither of them 
could sleep. But if she heard him say that, she’d probably snap something like 
“Darrell, just look at the ceiling and be glad there isn’t a skull on it.” 

Which, looking up now, he was. 


The following morning, Marceline Dufort swung by in a fish delivery truck and 
took Becca and Sara to a doctor, who after a long exam prescribed an antibiotic 
and rest. Did Becca actually feel better? Not so much, but she felt she put on a 
pretty good show for the doctor, who, maybe because she was French, didn’t 
pick up on Becca’s act. Either way, the insistent voice in her mind kept 
repeating, “Floréal Muguet. Find Floréal Muguet,” and she was pretty sure the 
others needed her to make that happen. 

“T feel good,” she told Sara, who was always eyeing her, in a kindly and 
mothering manner. “And Pll rest when we know more, but until then we should 
really keep going.” 

When Wade was alone with her, he asked, “Do you really feel better?” 

“Do I look better?” she asked. 

“You look like you’re trying to look better.” 


“Good enough.” 

“Maybe, but you sigh once, and I’m blowing your cover and calling nine- 
one-one.” 

“I think the number’s different in France, but okay. Until then . . . Floréal 
Muguet.” 

Becca decided that the first step was to find the best library in Paris and look 
up whoever Floréal Muguet might be. In Austin she’d go to the Faulk Central 
Library, no question. In New York, the Morgan Library & Museum, because of 
their connections there. In London, the British Library, naturally. They had the 
whole world inside its walls. 

In Paris, it was the Bibliotheque nationale de France. 

The giant national library was split up at several sites across the city. Less 
than an hour after filling her prescription, they entered the Francois-Mitterrand 
Library, an enormous and fairly new complex bordering the river. On each end 
of a great open space stood a tall L-shaped tower. 

Using her connections in the archivist community, Sara arranged entry to the 
Department of Philosophy, History and Human Sciences, the division that 
covered the history of France. They passed through several detectors, opened 
their bags for inspection no less than four times, and soon found themselves deep 
inside the humanities library, a suite of large spaces one floor below street level. 

“Let’s look at this logically,” Wade said when they settled around a large 
worktable. “Floréal Muguet is not a modern name, right? You don’t go around 
naming your kid Floréal, do you? Floréal Muguet, please rise?” 

“T wouldn’t,” said Darrell. “I don’t even know if it’s a girl’s name or a boy’s 
name.” 

“So, okay,” Wade said. “The first thing we can do is a computer search. Lil 


” 


Lily waved from across the room. Like a homing device, she’d spotted the 
public computers and was already wiggling the mouse against the pad. “Galina, 
here we come.” 

As they hovered over her, she typed “the clock of Floréal Muguet” into a 
search menu. 

Page after page appeared. Most were generic sites about clocks and flower 
shows. After teasing out link upon link to little result, she tried the words 
individually. 

“Huh,” she said. “The word Muguet actually means either ‘thrush,’ which is 
a kind of bird, or ‘lily of the valley,’ which might mean me, but probably refers 


to the flower.” 

“Birds and flowers,” said Darrell. “Great.” 

“There’s a bit about the French Revolution, too,” she added. 

“That could mean something,” Sara said. “Maybe follow that thread a little 
more... .” 

“PII keep messing around.” Lily backtracked and branched off in other 
directions. 

Wade paced around the worktable, keeping his eyes on Becca, who read 
through a general history of the Revolution. “When was the French Revolution?” 

“Roughly seventeen eighty-nine to seventeen ninety-nine,” Becca said. 

“Okay. And what was the date of .. .” 

“My birthday?” said Darrell. “September twenty-third. The first day of fall. I 
thought I had told everybody about a hundred times. Next time you forget, 
please don’t.” 

“Forget what?” Wade said with a smile. “No, listen. Does everybody 
remember the tomb in Berlin? The ‘house of Kupfermann,’ where we found the 
dagger that led us to Bologna and Carlo and the diary? All those grave markers 
going down into the crypts were marked ‘seventeen ninety-four.’ Every one of 
them, from the same two or three days. April, I think.” 

“T remember,” said Becca. “We thought it might be a plague or disease or 
something that killed all those people at the same time.” 

“But what if it wasn’t?” Wade said. “I mean, if what we saw was a Guardian 
crypt, maybe they were victims of a war on Guardians.” 

Darrell turned from watching Lily at the keyboard. “Interesting. A secret war 
that doesn’t turn up in history books.” 

Lily looked up from the keyboard. “People were being executed here at the 
same time. Hundreds were put to death by guillotine during the Revolution.” 

“Right,” said Sara. “Maybe the killings here and there were connected?” 

“You mean like a purge?” said Becca. “Like Galina is doing right now?” 

“And keeps on doing,” Darrell murmured under his breath. “This can’t end 
soon enough.” 

Lily stood up, bent over the keyboard, her nose practically touching the 
screen. “I think I found something. It turns out that Floréal Muguet is not the 
name of a person at all. It’s a date in the weird French Republican calendar.” 

“They invented their own calendar?” asked Wade. 

“T remember reading about that,” Sara said. “For just a few years, though.” 

“From seventeen ninety-three to eighteen hundred and six,” Lily said. “It had 


three weeks in a month.” 

“Three weeks a month?” said Darrell. “Lucky school-kids.” 

“Each week had ten days,” said Lily. 

“T take it back.” 

“So what date was Floréal Muguet?” Becca asked. 

“Uh .. . Okay. Floréal refers to the month beginning April twentieth. And 
Muguet is the seventh day of that month, so April twenty-sixth. And seventeen 
ninety-four is the first year there was a Floréal in the calendar. So, Floréal 
Muguet is probably April twenty-sixth, seventeen ninety-four.” 

Darrell paced around the table. “And that’s it. The catacombs in Berlin are 
from the same time as Floréal Muguet. I bet that’s what ‘Floréal Muguet’ means. 
It refers to the secret war that was going on all across Europe. And somehow 
there’s a clock involved.” 

Wade looked around suddenly. “Someone knows we’re here. I feel 
something.” 

“Not Marceline?” said Becca. 

He went over to the nearest window, looked out. “No, she’s standing outside 
the bakery van. I don’t know. Maybe it’s nothing.” 

“Tt’s never nothing,” Sara whispered, standing up from the table. “We leave 
now. Wade, good catch. We’re too involved in the search to be alert. Everyone, 
come on.” 

“But we’re just starting,” said Becca. “We need to research so much more.” 

Sara collected her things. “We have enough to start. Besides, there’s 
someone off the grid we can talk to about French history. Henri Fortier, the 
collector robbed by Oskar Gerrenhausen. He might help us, if we tell him what 
we know. He knows about old manuscripts.” 

Darrell smiled. “I like it. When there are no Guardians, we have to deputize 
them.” 

They headed off one by one, then separately ascended the stairs to street 
level and were soon back out on the embankment overlooking the river. 

Marceline pulled up to them and they hopped in. “Where to?” 


After a winding, roundabout drive through several neighborhoods, it was early 
afternoon by the time Marceline dropped them at the corner of rue Jacob and rue 
Bonaparte in the Latin Quarter. 

Less than a block north of the Church of Saint-Germain-des-Prés and the 
bustling square in front of it stood a neat storefront with discreet gold letters on 


its windows. 


LIBRAIRIE FORTIER 
Spécialiste des documents, lettres, gravures, 
et livres de voyages anciens 
du 15ème et du 16éme siècle. 


The shop was locked. Its shades were pulled halfway down. A sign on the 
door said that it was open by appointment only. 

“Now what?” Lily said. 

“He’s in there,” said Becca, crouching. “I see him buzzing around inside. 
He’s a little man, elderly, very short.” She rang the bell, then knocked on the 
door. 

A man with frizzy gray hair peeked out from under the shade and shook his 
head. “Appointment only!” 

“Can we make an appointment?” Darrell said through the window. “It’s 
important.” 

The man jerked his shoulders up and down as if he were annoyed. Glaring at 
each of them through a pair of thick glasses, and spending the longest time on 
Sara, he seemed nervous. “Yes, no, when for?” 

“For now?” Wade said. 

The man muttered a long string of what might have been curses under his 
breath, then finally pulled up the shade just as a tall fierce-faced woman with a 
mop of gray hair emerged from the back of the shop. From the bulge under the 
arm of her sweater, it was obvious that she was packing a weapon. 

“What for do you want my husband with?” she growled through the window. 

“We must locate some documen ... ,” Sara said. She then rifled through her 
bag, took out her ID from the University of Texas Archives, and pressed it 
against the window. 

“My mom’s the real deal,” Darrell added. 

The woman studied the ID card closely, then sneered and unlocked the door. 
As they entered, the man frisked the boys, and the woman frisked Sara and the 
girls. 

“You see, I was some months robbed ago,” Mr. Fortier said. “It was not 
terrific—” 

“We know,” said Wade. “Someone stole the Voytsdorf Ledger.” 

“You—how—what? This was not the newspapers in!” 


Lily nodded. “We know the thief was a man by the name of Oskar 
Gerrenhausen. He stole the ledger for Galina Krause, a very bad lady.” 

“A very bad lady collector?” Mrs. Fortier asked. 

“Sort of,” said Wade. “It happened like this. .. .” 

Henri Fortier and his wife grew more astounded at each new part of the story. 
Finally, they both seemed satisfied that the Kaplans were not there to rob the 
shop. 

“Back in office come,” he said. “Tell me what you seek for.” 

While Mrs. Fortier cast her watchful eyes on them, her husband listened to 
their questions about Floréal Muguet. During Becca’s explanation about the 
Guardian crypt in Berlin, Fortier suddenly bounded up from his chair, rolled a 
small wooden step stool down a length of shelving, and began fishing around on 
the very highest shelf. 

“Here it be!” he said. “The Historia ductu astrolabio! This Latin pamphlet 
was published in Germany. It means ‘history of the leadership of the astrolabe.’ I 
could produce no happy thoughts of it by me myself alone. For why? It is mad! 
A fable tale. But now, I see it are a history of them Guardians. Sit while I peruse 
the pages of it, will you ever?” 

It was a long peruse. Becca studied Henri Fortier closely. He wore two sets 
of antique reading glasses, sometimes squinting through them both, sometimes 
flipping one set up, shifting the other down, sometimes scanning the document 
through a great heavy magnifying lens on a metal frame that hung over his desk 
like a robotic arm. Meanwhile, his wife seemed to have softened toward them 
and was scurrying around to locate a dozen or so original newspapers, ledgers, 
and letters from the end of April 1794. 

Finally, Mr. Fortier sighed. “Well, then. Well, then.” 

“What does it say?” Becca asked. 

“What does it say! What does it say!” the man exclaimed. “Just you hear 
this! Floréal Muguet—twenty-sixth April, seventeen ninety-four—is the date 
these Guardians of yours are murdered. Thousands! Swish-swish, all on a single 
day! Those that remain not dead go deep underground to hide away from this 
Order of yours. Thousands of victims die dead all across globe!” 

The room went silent for minutes as they absorbed the terrible news. 

“So,” Lily said finally, “the Kupfermann crypt in Berlin was just one 
repository of the dead. The Order purged thousands of Guardians. Just like 
Galina’s doing now.” 

Sara nodded thoughtfully. “But apparently the Order didn’t find any of the 


twelve relics then, or we’d know about it. So the Order must have faded, too. 
Until four years ago, when Galina took over and resurrected them. She’s always 
hated Guardians but is murdering them now because time’s running out, and she 
has to narrow the field to just us.” 

“T might have something here.” Becca held up one of the documents Mrs. 
Fortier had found. “It’s the first ‘clock’ reference I could find in the Floréal 
Muguet stuff. It’s not about the mass murder, but it’s still pretty grim.” 

“We can deal,” said Lily. “Go.” 

“Well, basically, the letter says that among the multitude of horrors on that 
fateful day of April twenty-sixth, seventeen ninety-four, a famous clockmaker 
and midlevel Guardian named Etienne Boucher was guillotined, and his shop 
was torched and bumed to the ground. His entire collection of clocks was 
believed to have been destroyed. Including one very special clock in the shape of 
the constellation Lyra.” 

“One of the Ptolemy constellations!” said Lily. “The Floréal Muguet relic is 
Lyra!” 

Mr. Fortier suddenly smacked his forehead. “Of course, clocks! I have the 
single most good book about clocks of the late-eighteenth century. Sheesh! 
Darling—” 

“T have it,” Mrs. Fortier said, tugging an enormous hunk of old book from a 
shelf and laying it heavily on the worktable. “Here you is!” 

Mr. Fortier buzzed over the work, then laughed. “So. So. So! Etienne 
Boucher invented a special clock for a personal friend. It has the design of a lyre 
on it, and it is said that when the clock’s fingers—” 

“Hands,” his wife said. 

“Just so. When the hands are placed at the completely correct hour, the clock 
opens a secret chamber inside the interior of itself.” 

“Where is the clock now?” Sara asked. 

“Obviously, he took it there.” 

“Who took it where?” asked Wade. 

“He. To his tomb.” 

“Whose tomb?” asked Lily. 

“His! Voltaire’s! The personal friend of the clockmaker was none other but 
the big writer Voltaire. His tomb is in the Panthéon!” 

Becca gasped. “The Panthéon? That’s the picture on the Victor Hugo 
money!” She dug in the pocket of her jeans and pulled out the bill and unfolded 
it. “Whoever sent me the money knew about the Panthéon!” 


She studied the numbers and symbols on the side with the Panthéon. 
24@7@5 

“Mr. Fortier, do these numbers mean anything to you?” She showed him. 

“Yes, they do not! But I am assured that Panthéon is where you must be.” 

“Tt’s not very far from here, is it?” Sara said. 

“As far as only a walk by foot!” Fortier said. He bolted to his feet. “My 
buddies, you have your answer questioned! Not this only. But I shall transport 
you there to retrieve your relic item. I would not neglect to have this in my 
memory for tout le monde!” 

He shuffled around his papers until he found a schematic of the Panthéon. 
“From the building plans of seventeen ninety. You see, all the dates fit!” 

He bolted across the room and tugged a heavy cloak off a coatrack along 
with a slouchy black hat. Putting them on, he looked like some kind of magician. 
Then he drew a silver-handled walking stick from an urn by the door and 
checked the spring-loaded blade at the tip. 

“I make one call. A friend at the Panthéon.” He dialed an old phone, 
whispered into it, then hung up. “And now, is perfect.” 

“Not perfect!” said his wife, blocking the door. 

“Not?” 

“Not,” she said. “Go only when dark is. To hide the eyes of others from your 
footsteps.” 

“Ah! The brilliant wife of me. Everyone, sit on yourselves!” 

And so they sat. Not so much on themselves, but on stools, chairs, the steps 
of a shelf ladder. For nearly six hours. Darrell and Wade curled up on the floor. 
Becca slept on a tiny sofa in the back room, which she actually didn’t mind. She 
was tired, a little weak, and hungry. When Henri sent out for food, they had a 
little feast in the back room of the shop: bread, cheese, sliced ham, mineral 
water, fruit, and olives, which Darrell tried to eat but Lily wouldn’t let him. 
Becca herself ate quite a bit and hoped she’d be strong enough for what she 
suspected was coming. 

Finally, the clock on the wall dinged. 

“Ten p.m. o’clock,” Fortier said. “Now is exactly when dark is. Let us 
depart!” 

His wife, who had stood blocking the door for all that time, stepped aside. 
She removed two small pistols from a case on one of the low bookshelves, 
sniffed each barrel, and stuffed them in the pockets of her husband’s cloak. He 
gave her a quick kiss, then a longer one, and whirled around to them, smiling. 


“Let’s leave hurry!” 





CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Tock... tock... 


The antiquarian’s walking stick irritated Darrell slightly, but only because 
Darrell wanted one, and two walking sticks would just be weird. 

First thing when I get home, he thought. 

Fortier was five long paces ahead of him, Lily and his mother were ranged 
behind, with Wade and Becca pulling up the distant rear, whispering to each 
other, which wasn’t good spy craft; but they’d been whispering a lot lately, and 
he sure understood whispering between friends and wasn’t going to break it up. 

Besides, they were all so strung out emotionally, the quest was wearing them 
down like overused pencils; the situation concerning his stepfather and Terence 
was grinding them to dust. It was a pretty raw time. So, yeah. Whisper all you 
want. 

They hadn’t gone two blocks—from the corner of the rue Bonaparte, then 
fanning out down the long rue Jacob—before a dull-red sedan drove past slowly. 
Darrell had seen the car the night they came to Paris, when Marceline Dufort 
first picked them up. This time, there was a passenger sitting next to her. 

“Mom, it’s you!” 

A manikin in a short brown wig and tinted glasses sat peering out the side 
window. 

“My body double,” his mother said. “Good. The Order knows the car. If they 
see it, they’ ll follow it and stay away from us.” 

“For a while,” Lily said. “Not forever.” 

Marceline lowered the passenger window slightly and tossed out what 
appeared to be a gum wrapper. 

“That’s not litter,’ Becca said. “It’s a message.” She scooped it quickly off 
the sidewalk, unfolded it, and read it aloud. “‘Galina’s in Paris. Ebner and Wolff, 
too.’” 

“Great,” said Wade. “We needed that.” 

Darrell gave a little wave to Marceline, who nodded and sped away. They 
knew she would drive around the city hoping to attract the attention of the 
Order’s agents, ready to lead them on a chase if she had to. 

“Leave us now from here!” said Fortier. “Quickably!” 

They wove along rue Jacob and up through the quiet, leafy square of Place 


de Furstenberg, where Darrell decided he wanted to live, then to the rue de 
P Abbaye. He whispered each street name to himself, though he wasn’t sure why 
—except maybe to remember it for when he was home and could imagine 
tapping along those streets with his new walking stick. 

Fortier doglegged it quickly over Boulevard Saint-Germain, zagged back to 
rue de |’Odéon, and took a more or less straight hike on rues Vaugirard and 
Cujas. On rue Soufflet, however, he began to slow. When the antiquarian 
reached the south corner of rue Saint-Jacques, he swished his cape once and 
stopped on the sidewalk outside a small bank office. 

“Let us live here awhile,” he said to Darrell when he pulled up. “We await 
for moments. Plus, do not say things. Noises should be nowhere in sight.” 

Decoding Fortier’s English was taxing Darrell’s brain, but because his and 
the others’ whole lives were codes and riddles, he understood enough to be quiet 
and wait. The others hung casually nearby, close enough to talk to, although no 
one talked. 

He did watch as Becca tugged the five-franc note from her jeans pocket and 
held it up. He meandered over to her like a stranger and peered over her 
shoulder. The image on the bill was a good rendering of the Panthéon. The 
numbers scribbled on it were still a mystery, but something told him they’d 
decode the marks before the night was over. 

Nearly one hour of nothing much happened. It was almost midnight when an 
elderly woman in a red hat strode by and saluted Fortier. Fortier responded by 
elaborately tapping his cane five times on the ground. “Voila! And so! Aha!” 

“Was that a signal?” Wade whispered. 

“From a French Resistance pal,” Fortier said. “All is ready for us to enter the 
house of great French dead people. Come on you!” He stepped off the sidewalk 
toward the giant columned structure towering over the open square. 

Darrell looked back at Lily. “Let’s leave hurry.” 

“Ditto from myself,” she said. 

The Panthéon was daunting, topped by a vast gray dome that loomed 
overhead like the Death Star. The whole structure was illuminated by spotlights 
from below. There were hundreds of people hanging out around it, even in the 
middle of the night, “because when you’re in Paris, you’re always out in it,” 
Darrell’s mother had told them, sounding a little like what he or Mr. Fortier 
might say. 

They followed Fortier’s lead and kept close to the surrounding buildings. 
Luckily, the spotlights created deep shadows on the rear side of the building, 


where a long black construction curtain hung down from the dome. This would 
be the way inside. 

“Wait yourselves here,” Fortier whispered. He darted across the stones and 
disappeared behind the curtain. Seconds later, his graceful hand appeared, 
beckoning them. One by one, they crossed the open square and slipped behind 
the curtain. Inside they found a narrow scaffold leading up to the outside edge of 
the dome. 

“We climb scaffold,” Fortier said. “Then we sliding down inside on ropes! 
Signal before tells me that person or persons leave ropes for we, and for our use 
and comfort.” 

“Sliding down on ropes?” said Sara skeptically. “Where does the comfort 
come in?” 

“Without ropes we fall uncomfortably to floor and die.” 

Darrell watched as Fortier grabbed hold of the scaffold’s side ladder and 
pulled himself up. He proved a fast climber. The others followed to the outside 
rim of the dome. 

“There is a hatch somewhere,” Fortier said. “To allow repairs to dome.” 

After a search, Wade located the hatch, and he and Lily pried it open. Fortier 
peered inside, then slid through. The guy was amazingly nimble for his age, 
Darrell thought. They crawled through after him onto a narrow ledge and inside 
the great dome. 

“We sliding down now,” Fortier said. “See! Rope! With feet for knots. Who’s 
first?” 

When Wade and Darrell shared a look, Lily groaned. “P1 go first.” 

She took the rope in both hands and yanked it instinctively to test its holding 
power. Locking her legs around the rope, she placed her feet on the first knot and 
lowered herself. At the next knot, she did the same, straining her arms but 
moving swiftly down. 

Those muscles again. 

Fortier went next, though far more slowly. Then Darrell himself. Before he 
got to the bottom, Wade came, with Becca right behind him. Darrell could see 
even at that distance that her left arm wasn’t as strong as her right. Despite the 
antibiotics, her crossbow wound was obviously still hurting her, and she was still 
tired. He could tell by the way she moved—slowly, and with purpose. Finally, 
his mother shinnied down, nearly as quickly as Lily. 

They had all made it. 

This far anyway. 


The dim security lights—the Panthéon was, of course, closed to the public at 
night—made the giant interior a somber and heavy place. Darrell hoped the 
distant clicks and taps were nothing but the normal noises of an empty building 
of that size, so he tried to ignore them. The enormous space, cool and blue and 
vaulting up to the inside summit of the big dome, was otherwise hushed. 

Probably because the only people who lived there were dead. 

“Now, mes amis, to locate Monsieur Voltaire,” said Fortier. Holding his 
Revolution-era blueprint up to the dim light, he pointed. “The crypts!” 

They moved among the grid of columns supporting the dome until they 
reached a broad staircase leading down below the main level. 

Lily spoke. “Do you think any of these people were Guardians?” 

“There are so many names I’ve heard of,” Becca said, massaging her left 
arm. “Writers. Scientists. Victor Hugo, the guy on the money. Also Marie Curie, 
Alexandre Dumas. They could all have been members of the GAC.” 

“Good thing they died before Galina got around to killing them,” said 
Darrell. 

“Which is such a weird thing to say,” Wade said. 

“Tt’s this place. It’s got death written all over it.” 

“This way to the tomb place!” Fortier led them down a series of ever- 
narrowing staircases into the lower precincts, a tunnel-like corridor lined with 
bronze plaques. Continuing down the corridor to the end, they entered an open 
area surrounded by statues, tombs, and elaborately figured urns fitted into niches 
in the walls. 

“The great crypt,” Fortier whispered. 

Among the statues was one in white marble of a thin elderly man dressed in 
a toga and heavy scarf. The pediment identified the figure as the writer Voltaire. 
He held a feather quill in his right hand and a sheaf of papers in his left. The 
pose was strange, as if he’d been caught at the moment of trying to step right off 
the pediment; and his face, gaunt and hollow-cheeked, was smiling at some 
faraway great light. 

“Ah! Voltaire, whose writing was heavy but also lighter than air,” said 
Fortier. 

Sara nodded. “Beautifully said.” 

“Of course. English from my lips is magnifulous.” 

“Where do you think the clock is?” Darrell asked. “Not inside his . . . you 
know? With him?” 

“Maybe, or maybe not,” said Wade. “Look at this.” 


Behind the statue stood an imposing block of dark marble. Gold lettering 
revealed that it held the writer’s remains. A shiny black orb the size of a bowling 
ball sat on top. Its ringlike base was etched with numbers like the face of a clock. 

“The hours,” Darrell’s mother said, examining the ring. “Some of the 
numbers are worn, as if people had touched them over the years. One, two, three, 
four, five, seven, nine.” 

“Copernicus’s numbers,” said Lily, moving up next to them. “His birthday, 
February nineteenth, fourteen seventy-three, and his death day, May twenty- 
fourth, fifteen forty-three.” 

Becca took out the five-franc note again. “No. These aren’t the same 
numbers.” 

“What happens if we touch the ring?” Darrell asked. 

“Try it,” Fortier said. 

Taking a breath, Darrell pushed the numbers in European order. One, nine, 
two, one, four, seven, three—for 19 February 1473—then two, four, five, one, 
five, four, three—for 24 May 1543. The moment Darrell lifted his finger from 
the final 3, the ring began to turn, grinding around until a rear panel on the tomb 
shifted aside and light shone out, illuminating the walls, the statue, and their 
faces in a bright-green glow. 

“Whoa...,” he breathed. “Another one.” 


Becca felt blinded by the sudden brilliance, and heavy, as if the light itself were 
hot lead seeping into her. Her legs turned to stone and seemed frozen to the floor 
beneath her feet. Wade moved past her, almost brushing her, maybe expecting 
her to move. Then Lily and Sara went by. Becca couldn’t draw in a breath. Her 
lungs ached. She felt so weak. . . . 

Is this the way it’ll be? My long search for the relics will end, and my friends 
will take over? Maybe it’s already happening. I nearly lost the diary. I’m falling 
apart. Maybe it’s over for me. Maybe it’s time to go home. 

She thought about her sister, Maggie, and how long it had been since she’d 
seen her. 

Wade glanced back at her. He’d been good about not letting on how badly 
she felt. But how long could he keep his promise? How long could she keep 
going? 

“Ts it the clock of Floréal Muguet?” Lily breathed, her words almost too soft 
to hear. 

Becca struggled to move, and was there with the others, looking down 


behind the panel and inside Voltaire’s tomb—at a large, heavily ornamented 
clock. 

“Whoa,” Darrell said. “And just... whoa...” 

“Yes, whoa, as you say,” said Fortier. “Carefully out lift it.” 

Wade knelt to the floor and took the clock gently into his hands. “It’s heavy.” 

The object was fantastically ornate, consisting of a large gold globe 
surrounded by seven slightly tilted and concentric rings, each of which had a 
small orb—a planet—embedded in it. Atop the globe was a very small lyre, 
strung with five delicate wires—the strings of the lyre. Inside the concentric 
rings stood a large crystal clock face that showed the twelve hours. The slender 
golden minute and hour hands did not move. 

“Its beautiful,” Sara said. “So . . . strange and definitely representative of 
Lyra.” 

“Strange, yes!” said Fortier. “But now we listen!” Gently taking the clock 
from Wade—it had stopped, how long ago was anyone’s guess—the Frenchman 
set the hands to the present hour, just before one. They waited until the minute 
hand clicked home, and the clock chimed once softly. They waited, but nothing 
else happened. 

“Ts it broken?” asked Darrell. “Is there a code we don’t know?” 

“A code?” said Becca. “Hold on.” She held the five-franc note in the glow of 
Wade’s flashlight and examined the numbers written on the Panthéon side of the 
bill. “Maybe there’s something here. Look.” She showed them. 

@24@7@5 

“Wait. How could I have missed this?” she said. “Twenty-four and seven 
could be for the twenty-fourth of July—which is today. As if someone knew we 
were going to be here. So maybe the five is for the hour? What if we set the 
clock to five?” 

“Wait a second,” said Wade. “I want to check Uncle Henry’s star chart.” He 
dug out the celestial map from his backpack. Under the glow of his flashlight he 
found Lyra. “Lyra has five main stars. That’s it.” 

“Henri, set the clock to five,” said Sara. 

Fortier carefully set the hands just before 5. A moment later they reached the 
hour. 

Bing! Tung! Dong! Tong! Ding! 

The notes combined in a low ringing tone that sustained for several seconds 
before it became part of the darkness around them. Then, all at once, the large 
globe split in two to reveal a small lyre-shaped mechanical device inside. 


Lily gasped. “Lyra itself!” 

As with the other relics, Lyra bore a strange, almost unearthly appearance. It 
was undeniably mechanical, but also a kind of exquisite art object, U-shaped and 
strung with five delicate wires. Nearly invisible in the elaborate carving on its 
base was a sort of on-off lever. Sara touched it, and the lyre resonated softly with 
a series of notes, pausing a moment before starting the same sequence again. 

“There’s a code there,” Becca said. “I know there is.” 

Gemstones were embedded along each of the twin crescent arms of the lyre. 
Its base was thick and etched with indentations that might be one-half of a 
locking device. 

“When... when Dad gets out of Gran Sasso, he can tell us how this fits into 
the astrolabe,” said Wade. “In the meantime, we have what we need—” 

A police siren wailed suddenly from the streets outside. 

“Everyone out!” Sara said, turning off the tones and setting the relic carefully 
into her large bag. The device instantly went dark, like an insect folding up when 
you touch it. More wailing sirens approached. “We don’t want the police 
stopping us.” 

“After myself you go!” Fortier said, already running toward the stairs. 

The kids quickly sealed the empty clock back in Voltaire’s tomb, reset the 
lock, and followed the antiquarian out of the crypt to the main floor. The sirens 
shrieked closer still. 

Something crashed to the floor. 

“Ils ont la relique! Dépéchez-vous!” someone called, and several sets of 
footsteps echoed across the large open space. 

“He said we have the relic,” whispered Becca. “The police may be coming, 
but that was an agent of the Order—there they are!” She spied a handful of 
figures moving quickly across the open floor, while another group blocked the 
way out. 

“Up the ropes to the dome!” Lily hissed, running toward the columns. 

Becca hurried across the floor after her and jumped up to the rope seconds 
after Lily, grabbing it with both hands. Her left arm was on fire. She couldn’t 
hold on for more than a few seconds before she slid down and stumbled to the 
floor. 

“T don’t think I can.” 

“PII help you.” Wade moved up behind her, lifting her with each step. 
Darrell, Sara, and Fortier followed close after, making their way hand over hand 
up the ropes. 


Becca climbed up with every ounce of strength she could find, “walking up” 
one of the columns to brace herself when her feet slipped off the knots. Wade 
was right there with her, nudging her upward. 

By the time they reached the dome’s ledge, spotlights were coming on here 
and there inside the building. The actual police must be here, too, Becca thought 
when the vast dome suddenly burst into light. A muffled shot exploded near her; 
a chunk of molding burst, fell, and splattered on the floor below. Shouts came 
from somewhere else. 

“Arrétez de tirer a la fois! Vous étes encerclés par la sécurité!” “Stop at 
once. You’re surrounded by security.” That was the real police. Gunfire 
answered the request, and there was scrambling across the marble floor. One of 
the spotlights went dark. Shots became distant, as if the police were being driven 
back. 

“Kaplans!” 

It was the familiar, frightening, yet calm voice of Markus Wolff. Becca 
peeked down over the rim. Wolff’s short white hair was visible among the 
shadows. 

“You cannot survive,” he continued. “None of you can. This will end with 
Galina’s victory. Give up now.” 

“Answer him not,” whispered Fortier as he scurried toward the hatch. 

They crawled along the ledge toward the opening, but before they got there 
the Panthéon erupted in gunfire as the agents of the Order riddled the rim with 
bullets. Wolff shouted, and they stopped firing. Becca saw the rope pull tight. 

“Wolff is climbing up!” she whispered. 

Wade helped her along the rim to the hatch, where Sara and Fortier were 
waiting. Then a single blast exploded on the edge of the rim and threw the 
antiquarian back against the wall. Wolff was up on the rim now, his weapon out. 
Fortier sank to the floor and tugged out the two pistols his wife had stuffed into 
his cloak. Becca watched, horrified, as he shot them one after the other at the 
white-haired assassin. Wolff stopped. He staggered. His gun dropped to the 
dome, then off the side, crashing to the floor below. 

Becca slipped through the hatch as Wade and Darrell reached back and 
dragged Fortier out. He clutched his shoulder, wounded by Wolff, but he was 
grinning. “Aha! Aha! We did this thing!” 

Scurrying to the end of the construction curtain, Becca looked over. The 
Place du Panthéon was filling with people. A half-dozen police vehicles were 
parked at angles across the square. At least three squads of helmeted officers 


armed with riot gear fanned out to surround the building. The area was cordoned 
off as if it were an active terrorist scene. 

Luckily, there was enough confusion for Becca and the others to climb down 
the scaffolding without being seen. By the time she touched the ground, her head 
pounded, her left eye throbbed and stung, and it felt like someone was jabbing 
her wound with a dagger. Following the others, with Wade at her elbow, she 
hurried across the open square. Amid the chaos and noise and lights and people 
running, they weren’t spotted. They were soon moving quickly into the winding 
streets behind the Panthéon. 

And they had Lyra. 

The eighth of the twelve relics. 





CHAPTER NINETEEN 


Darting into a sequence of narrow streets, Wade kept close to Becca. He knew 


she was trying not to show pain or exhaustion, but it was slowing her 
movements, her reactions. 

“The others can move on ahead,” he said. “We’ll stick together.” 

“PII be okay once I catch my breath,” she said. She redoubled her speed, 
pulled ahead of him. “P1 be good.” 

It wasn’t good. But there also wasn’t time to do anything but push along. 
More and more police cars and vans whizzed past them as they entered a series 
of short switchbacks and alleyways. They came out finally on a wide, busy 
boulevard. 

“T hope the cops catch Wolff,” he said. “He was wounded. Fortier hit him. 
Maybe iť’ll slow him down. That’ll be one less killer out there. Like Cassa.” 

Becca snorted a laugh. “Wolff won’t be caught. He’s too smart. He must 
have figured out Marceline’s ruse, or seen us by accident. Either way, we’ll see 
him again.” 

Darrell was hustling on the opposite side of the street with his mother and 
Lily, a loose trio. They kept in eye contact with Wade and Becca, and both of 
them with Fortier. 

Soon they were in the streets behind the Luxembourg Gardens. Wade 
slowed, tried to keep hold of Becca’s good arm, but she shook him off. 

He didn’t like it, but now wasn’t the time for a talk. They needed to get off 
the streets. 

“You have what you seek,” Fortier said when they converged in a deserted 
alleyway between two blocks of old buildings. He doffed his hat and swirled his 
cape. “No more of me is needed. May our paths crisscross again in times yet to 
come.” 

A police van cruised along the street, pausing at the nearest corner before 
moving on. 

“Henri Fortier, you are a true Guardian,” Sara said. “Thank you for 
everything. But you must know this adventure puts you in danger.” 

“Pah!” Fortier shrugged. “Mrs. Fortier and myself can protect myself and 
herself. Count on I to join your searchings whenever. Until now!” With an 
elaborate bow and a final swoosh of his cape, he went tapping his cane down the 


street and away. 

Wade realized they were alone again. “I guess we need a new Safe house.” 

“Let me look for a small hotel,” Sara said. 

“Good,” said Lily. “In the meantime, Lyra might give us a clue to where the 
next relic is. My guess would be that it’s in the music of its notes. Darrell, as 
resident musician, maybe you could—” 

“TIl try,” he said. “But I need a quiet place. Super-quiet. With no noise.” 

“How about a church?” asked Becca. “They’re open at all hours, some of 
them. We could all rest for a while pretty safely, I think.” 

“Good idea,” said Wade, glancing at Becca’s face, but not for too long. 
“Darrell can listen to Lyra’s chimes and figure out what they mean.” 


Maybe, Darrell thought. If only. 

For the next half hour they zigzagged north toward the river, ending up at a 
place called the Church of Saint-Sulpice, a double-towered white structure that 
looked more like a classical library than a church. His mother pulled open a 
normal-size door, and they entered the candlelit sanctuary. It was deathly quiet in 
there, muffled and cold. Without breathing a word, they took seats near the altar 
where it was brightest. Darrell closed his eyes to try and calm his beating heart. 

Maybe he fell asleep for a little while, maybe they all did, but when he 
opened his eyes again Wade was sitting one chair away from him, and the relic 
was on the seat in between. No words. Just quiet. But the church was lighter. 
Time had passed since they’d come in. If only Darrell could find the answer to 
the chimes. For himself; for Lily, Wade, Becca, his mother, his stepfather, 
everyone. They’d have a direction forward if he did; they’d have a starting place. 
Never mind that he was still exhausted by the whole Cuba thing. If he couldn’t 
solve the riddle of the tones, this present riddle, where would they be? Nowhere 
good. 

Outside, the dim light of dawn was turning slowly into another summer 
morning. He remembered how summer used to feel, and it didn’t feel that way 
anymore. They were always on the run now. What a life! And yet, here he was in 
a church in France to watch the windows in the east begin to glow—tred, blue, 
yellow, purple. It was beautiful. It was amazing for a kid from Texas. Too bad he 
couldn’t enjoy it very long. 

There was work to do. 

Picking up the heavy relic, he examined it carefully. He turned the lever on 
and listened to the strings ring their melody several times through. Twelve notes 


sounded before there was a long pause, then the melody began again. It wasn’t a 
tune he knew, or any real tune, really. Just a series of random notes he knew 
were not at all random. 

Becca slid down the row of chairs to him and Wade. She was holding the 
five-franc note. She’d been pretty quiet since getting out of the Panthéon. Well, 
sure, she wasn’t feeling great. Or maybe she was thinking something she wasn’t 
ready to say yet, maybe something about the French money. 

She was like Lily in that. Girls were quiet. Not because they didn’t know 
something—not like when he didn’t know something, which usually made him 
want to talk more. But because they were pondering an idea they wouldn’t share 
until they were ready to. 

When Darrell’s mother, then Lily, joined them, Becca was apparently ready. 

“Guys, this is getting too big for us,” she said. “I mean, the puzzle is huge, 
and it’s getting bigger. But we have no plan. Without the network of Guardians, 
even with people like Marceline Dufort and Henri Fortier, we’re moving too 
slowly. We can locate a relic, maybe, but we can’t put together all the little bits 
and pieces of the huge thing that’s going to happen. I’m really worried about 
what comes next. The Protocol.” 

“You know, yes,” said Sara. She stood, then sat again. “We need to know that 
Roald is safe. We need to. Terence, also. Not just because we love them, but 
because we need to work together. The big picture is something we don’t have. 
There are only four relics left to find. Whatever Galina’s deadline actually is and 
what it means, it’s getting closer every day. We have to think of an endgame 
before it’s too late. How the whole thing plays out. The Frombork Protocol and 
everything that we need to stop Galina.” 

Becca nodded over and over. “I keep thinking there’s got to be someone who 
can help us. Someone who knows. And only one person comes to mind.” 

“Me?” said Darrell. “Wait, no. You mean someone else.” 

“Carlo,” she said. “Carlo Nuovenuto.” 

It was a name from the long-ago past. One of the first real Guardians they 
had met, Carlo became an instant friend when he gave the kids Nicolaus 
Copernicus’s private diary. When he and his school were viciously attacked by 
agents of the Order, he’d helped them escape. Then he seemed to have vanished. 

They’d heard nothing from Carlo for over four months. 

“He’s been in the background of this search from the beginning,” Darrell 
said. “We need to have him with us at the end. To explain the Protocol. To 
explain how collecting the relics is supposed to go down.” 


“Ts he even alive?” Lily said. “We haven’t heard a peep from him for so long. 
He just . . . disappeared.” 

“But wouldn’t we have heard if he were hurt?” Darrell said. “Simon Tingle 
would have told us something. Or Isabella. Or Papa Dean.” 

“Hope,” said Becca. “That’s what Copernicus told me. Or what I think he 
told me or what I hallucinated he told me. Maybe it’s our word from now on. We 
should just hope that Carlo is alive and that we can reach him. Either way, we 
should at least try to get a message to him. Somehow.” She stared down at the 
five-franc bill. “Maybe he has something to do with this message. Someone 
wanted us to go to the Panthéon this very day. Whoever it is also wants us to go 
to the Place des Vosges on August second.” 

Darrell watched his mother this whole time. She was working on something, 
too. 

She stood up again. “Becca, you’re absolutely right. Without direction, we’re 
just inching along. Wade, please write a message—in code—and let’s pass it to 
Marceline to give to the only Guardian we know how to find. Isabella Mercanti. 
Maybe she can go through channels, if there are any left, and find Carlo. 
Agreed?” 

They all agreed. 

“Good,” Darrell said. “We have a plan. In the meantime, please keep quiet so 
I can work on Lyra.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


Delhi, India 
July 28 
Late morning 


Carlo Nuovenuto wove as politely as he could through the dense crowd of the 


Chawri Bazar in Delhi Central. He passed innumerable market stalls, open shops 
selling copper wares, tables mounded with exotic produce, carts of steaming 
soups and stews and sauces. It was a labyrinth of treasures and temptations. Two 
steps forward, one to the side, one back, a step forward, another step. There was 
no movement without brushing closely against five or six other people. 

Scooters, rickshaws, sitters, standers, gawkers, walkers, runners, the 
occasional delivery van, tiny cars, crowding the alleys and paths; all these made 
travel nearly impossible. You had to drift with the river-like flow, and Carlo 
found he loved it. 

Or would have loved it, if he’d had time to think about it. 

It was late and getting later with each passing moment. A lot had happened 
over the last four and a half months. After Bologna in March when he presented 
Nicolaus’s secret diary to the Kaplan children, he’d had to vanish. Taking refuge 
in the underground—the increasingly unstable and aging network of Guardian 
hideouts around the globe—allowed him not only to stay alive, but to closely 
monitor the progress of Galina and the children toward their ultimate encounter 
with the Frombork Protocol. 

Could I have helped the Kaplans? Certainly. But I might have—would have 
—fallen the victim of time, and then where would they be? Their victory over 
Galina would be compromised. Or utterly impossible. 

“Impossible?” he said aloud. “Ridiculous word, after all.” 

But now the final battle was coming. The Guardian network was dissolving. 
Over two hundred of his colleagues had been murdered in the last two months. 
Many of them had protected his whereabouts. It crushed him to think of them, to 
see their faces in his mind, knowing that she, the demon woman, could be so 
cold-blooded and ruthless, and as evil as a serpent. No, the day he’d hoped to 
forestall was looming closer than ever on the horizon. Carlo Nuovenuto could no 
longer be vanished. 


Slowing to a near standstill amid the chaos, he sighted a blue sign over an 
arched doorway. He parted from the roaring crowd and stepped into the infinitely 
quieter storefront temple of Lord Ganesha, the god of beginnings, the elephant- 
headed, many-armed patron of the arts and sciences and the remover of 
obstacles. 

Should he wish for more obstacles to slow down the inevitable end? 

That truly was impossible. 

Carlo slipped out of his sandals, bowed to Ganesha, then moved silently into 
a coolness that seemed quite impossible so near the sweltering bazaar. He 
descended exactly one hundred stone steps into a warren of high-ceilinged 
corridors running in all directions beneath the streets. The site had gone derelict 
since the Delhi Guardians were killed several weeks before. 

The children, he thought. Wade, Becca, Lily, Darrell. Had he been right to 
bring them into this in the first place? But then, there really was no first place. 
So what choice did I have? And, besides, they’d really been in it from the start. 

From before the start, if I might say such a thing. 

He thought of Heinrich Vogel, Wade’s uncle Henry, how his proud but sad 
death at the hands of Galina and the Order, and the beginning of the Kaplans’ 
hunt for the relics, now seemed completely inseparable from five centuries 
before, when the Magister had first flown his remarkable astrolabe. 

What is time anyway but a small word for a vast and inexplicable 
phenomenon? What are past, present, and future but vague points on an 
endlessly coiling thread? 

Carlo paused. The battering of his heart tolled the imminence of battle, the 
battle that would lead to . . . to the one event that had haunted him for so long. 

Taking one corridor to its end, he tapped a sequence of letters into a keypad. 
A steel door slid aside, and he entered a long chilled room whose walls were 
lined with antique weaponry. 

There were sharp-edged cudgels made from the jawbones of oxen, triple- 
bladed swords cast of iron and bronze, mechanical spring-loaded attack knives, 
and many-pronged spear-like shafts of different lengths. There was even, he was 
pleased to see, a near-perfect specimen of the pugnale Bolognese, the wavy- 
bladed dagger that had brought the children to Bologna and to his fencing school 
those long months ago. 

He removed a large canvas satchel from a hook on the wall by the door and 
proceeded into the next room and the next, where the weapons grew more 
sophisticated and modern until he paused in front of a row of the latest ultralight 


multishot underbarrel launchers. He removed four of these and slid them into the 
bag. On his way back, he also selected a dozen or more of the older killing 
machines and packed them into a second duffel. 

“And now, I’m ready.” 

Leaving the temple the way he’d come, Carlo continued down the main 
street of the teeming bazaar, where he met Tacia, the fifteen-year-old leader of 
his fencing students. She had newly arrived from Bologna that morning. 

“So,” Carlo said. 

“So,” Tacia said. She bowed, then swung her waterfall of hair over her 
shoulder. “Seven of Galina’s agents were still in Delhi as of this morning. They 
are no more.” 

“May God have mercy on their souls,” Carlo said. “What else?” 

“The Kaplans are in Paris, waiting for you. But perhaps there is a more 
immediate need. The mountain in Italy, where the Kaplan father is being held 
with other scientists to rebuild the astrolabe.” 

“We have hidden ourselves too long,” Carlo said. “To Italy first.” 

On Tacia’s signal, students appeared one by one from this street, that alley, 
that shop, until nearly two dozen stood by her side. 

Carlo nodded. Swinging his duffel bags over his shoulders, he led them out 
of the bazaar, his troop of young Guardians. 

Sometime later, they arrived in a neighborhood of lawns and small white and 
gold palaces, where four paneled vans were waiting to bring them to the airport. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Paris, France 
August 2 
8:27 p.m. 


Wade felt the jolt when the frozen-fish delivery truck stopped. He was huddled 


in the back with the others. He looked at Darrell. “We’re here.” 

“Not a moment too soon,” he said. “I smell like a fish now.” 

“You always did,” said Wade, trying to keep things as light as possible. 

A small panel opened between the cabin and the rear of the truck. Marceline 
Dufort smiled grimly. “We are near the northeast corner of the Place des Vosges. 
I will park the truck and be in the square in minutes. Three colleagues are 
already stationed at various points inside. You are clear to exit.” 

“Thank you, Marceline,” Sara said. She opened the rear doors of the truck 
and got out. Becca and Lily followed, then Darrell, then Wade. 

Pulling their various caps and scarves and hoods low, they hurried to the 
comer, then across the street to the Café Hugo, where they took two adjacent 
tables on the sidewalk. They had a clear view down the colonnade to number 6 
Place des Vosges, the Maison de Victor Hugo. 

Wade stared at the five-franc note on the tabletop in front of Becca. 

The bill’s clue about the Panthéon was now obvious. The code @24@7@5 
meant simply the twenty-fourth of July, and that the clock hiding Lyra had to be 
set to the hour of five to release the relic. Here, at the Place des Vosges, the 
sequence @2@8@9@6 likely indicated the second of August at either nine or 
six o’clock. Having found out, however, that the Victor Hugo house was located 
at number 6, they guessed that whatever was going to happen would relate to 
nine, and since they didn’t know if the warning meant nine in the morning or at 
night, they’d had to come at both times of day. In fact, they’d visited the Place 
every day since finding Lyra, but they’d noticed nothing that would suggest the 
Hugo house had anything to do with the relic hunt. 

“We have half an hour,” Lily said. “Darrell, should we go over the Lyra tune 
again? Maybe this time . . .” 

“Maybe this time,” he grumbled, tugging a sheet of music paper from his 
pocket. “So, as I said before, Lyra’s melody uses all five strings to play a total of 


twelve notes before it begins to repeat the same sequence.” 

“Tm writing this down,” Wade said, taking out his notebook and opening it 
flat on the table. 

“Good idea,” said Darrell. “So, the strings are tuned A, B, C, E, and G. I 
know this because of my perfect pitch. No brag. Just fact. So the melody goes 
like this: A-CCC-GGG-BB-EE-A.” He whistled it, and the waiter came over. 

When Sara said, “No, thank you, sorry,” the guy scowled and walked back 
inside. 

“What I mean is,” Darrell said, “the first A is like a whole note. This is 
followed by three plucks on the C string real fast. Then three on the G string, 
also real fast. Then B twice and E twice, then a final A. After that fades, it goes 
quiet, then starts the whole sequence again.” He hummed it quietly this time. 

“Tt doesn’t sound like much,” Lily said. 

“Notes are letters,” Becca said. “Except it doesn’t spell anything real.” 

Darrell shrugged. “Just Ack-ge-bea. Otherwise, not much.” 

“The Baroque composer J. S. Bach encrypted his last name into his music,” 
Wade said. “He used the regular notes B-flat, A, and C of his name, and for the 
H, he used a B-natural. There was a standard German way of encrypting words 
in music. We kind of need to search for this.” 

Lily turned to Sara. “Can I? Pl be quick.” 

Marceline, who was visible now, walking through the park, her eyes focused 
on them, had given Sara several burner phones, insisting that they be used only 
in emergencies and only once each. They weren’t top-of-the-line, but they did 
have limited data service. 

“For one minute only,” Sara said. 

“T won’t need all that time,” Lily said with a smile. 

Wade watched as her thumbs tapped the tiny keyboard like a pair of 
woodpecker beaks. Naturally she found what she was looking for in a matter of 
seconds. 

“There are two major ways of encrypting letters in musical scores,” she said. 
“There’s the German way, which is frankly a bit clunky. But a French way is 
better. The composer Héléne-Louise Demars invented a system for her 
composition called L’oroscope in seventeen forty-eight. Perfect timing for the 
Lyra clue, I’d say. She figured out a simple way to encode the whole alphabet. 
She devised a chart.” Lily showed them the phone’s screen. 





“Wade, copy it into your notebook for me, then kill the phone,” Darrell said. 

“Knowing Darrell, he actually does mean ‘kill,’” Lily added. 

Wade quickly reproduced the chart. Watching Lily quietly snap the phone in 
half, he gave his notebook to Darrell. “You get it?” 

Darrell studied it for a few moments. “I think so. The idea is that one A note 
—bing—actually equals A, and B equals B, and so on. But if you need, say, an 
H, you hit two A notes quickly—bing-bing. If you want an O, you hit three notes 
quickly—bing-bing-bing—and so on.” 

“Does it work with Lyra’s notes?” asked Becca. “What do we get?” 

They looked at the list of the twelve notes again and translated them. 


A-CCC-GGG-BB-EE-A 
became... 
A-Q-U-I-L-A 


“Ooh! Ooh! I know this!” Lily said. “Aquila is Latin for ‘eagle.’ It’s one of 
Ptolemy’s constellations. It’s the eagle that flies around with Zeus’s thunderbolts. 
Or lightning bolts. Some kind of bolts. Lyra is pointing to Aquila—” 

She was cut off by a loud shout from down the arcade, followed by the 
unmistakable sound of masonry absorbing the sudden hit of bullets. 

Becca shot to her feet. “It’s nine o’clock! This is it!” 

Bolting from the café, they tore down the colonnade toward the Hugo house 
when three muffled pops erupted midway to the opposite corner. Marceline and 
two investigators took off toward them. 


The lights were dim under there, but Wade saw a man crumple to the ground 
and roll forward into the street. Two men stumbled away from him. One was thin 
and bent over. 

“Tt’s Ebner!” Wade shouted. “And another guy in bandages. They shot 
someone.” 

Amid scattered gunfire and screaming, Marceline and her agents chased 
Ebner and the bandaged figure across the park. Wade and Darrell hurried to the 
man who lay motionless on the pavement. His clothes were ragged and old. 
Blood was pooling underneath him. 

He was dead. 

“No! No!” Darrell cried. “No more killing!” 

Seconds later, there came another volley of gunshots from the sidewalk 
outside the doors of the Hugo house. The kids doubled back and found the limp 
form of another man. He had been hit more than once. His shirt, a brown rag 
beneath a sumptuous cloak, was soaked from his chest to his stomach. 

Sara knelt to him. “Someone call emergency!” 

Becca gasped when she saw him. “But... but . . . oh my gosh, it’s Helmut 
Bern!” 


Becca’s brain stuttered, trying to understand how it was possible. “Helmut . . .” 

“Becca Moore,” he said. “We meet again, thanks to you.” 

“But . . . Helmut, you must have found Kronos! And if you’re here . . . here 
and now . . . you must have sent me the message!” 

Crowds of bystanders grew quickly under the arcade, some plainly in shock, 
some on their phones. One clambered across the grass, holding his phone camera 
high to capture the scene as a getaway car sped out of the Place and away into 
traffic. 

“Ebner and Doyle have shot Fernando,” Helmut groaned. “Help my poor 
friend... .” 

“He’s ...,” Darrell said. “He’s dead. Ebner and another guy killed him.” 

Helmut closed his eyes. “He is—was—Fernando Salta. You know the 
name.” 

They looked at one another when all at once Wade gasped. “Oh my gosh, 
yes. Fernando Salta. The incident of the school bus in March. Spain, right? 
There was a boy. I remember the newspapers. We knew it was Galina’s time 
travel experiment.” 

As the onlookers crushed in and multiple sirens wailed in the distance, Becca 


remembered every moment of her conversation with Bern in London. She 
recalled her momentary kindness to her enemy, telling him where the time 
machine Kronos I was located. If she hadn’t, he would not be here now. 

“Help is coming,” she said. 

Gasping, Bern raised his eyes to her. “No, no. I. . . will die here. My wounds 
are mortal. But that is fine. You will need this... .” 

He pawed at the inside lining of his cloak, clumsily, with a three-fingered 
hand. “I kept it from her assassins. For you. Inside. Go ahead.” 

Becca flipped over the cloak to a patch stitched into the lining. She searched 
for an opening. There was none. She ripped the lining. A scarf fell out. It was 
folded several times over something heavy. She opened it. 

It was a long arrow-shaped object made of gray metal. Lead, Becca guessed. 

“What is it?” Darrell asked. The sirens were nearing. 

Taking the shaft in her hand, she felt the arrow throb. Its tip spun like the 
blades of a fan, and the metal “feathers” at the opposite end extended, sliding out 
several inches from the shaft. There were marks of charring along the shaft as if 
it had been in a fire. 

“Ohhh,” Lily gasped over her shoulder. “An arrow. Is it... ?” 

“Yes, Sagitta,” Bern whispered. “One of the twelve. Later you will know 
how I came to have it. It is but a loan for now. I expect it back when the time 
comes.” 

Bern looked as if he had more to say, but couldn’t manage it. Two sirens 
stopped wailing on the far side of the square. The jammed streets prevented the 
police vehicles from coming closer. Car doors opened, shut. Running, shouting. 

“La-bas! La-bas!” “Down there!” 

“They’ ll question us, arrest us,” said Darrell. 

Becca glimpsed figures moving just out of the light. Shadows in the deeper 
shadows. She felt a sudden hand on her shoulder. Lily’s. 

“They could be with the Order,” she said. 

“T will deal with the police,” Marceline said. “Go. The fish truck is three 
blocks south of here. Keys inside. Go.” 

Sara stood, taking Lily and Darrell by the arms and tugging them through a 
portico toward the streets outside the square. Wade edged away with them. 

Becca didn’t move. “I’m sorry, Helmut. I have to go. We have to go—” 

As the others slipped away, pushing through the crowd and down the 
colonnade, Bern jerked out a hand and tried to hold her there. His grip was 
featherlight. He had no strength in his hand, his fingers. He stared at her with 


near-lifeless eyes. He mouthed another word, maybe more than one, a strange 
slithering sound. 


“Cass...iop...ie... 


a...Zar...zuela...” 


Then he twitched his fingers. Three fingers. He did it twice. 
“Becca Moore,” he gasped. “You helped me home. I will come back . . . for 
you... . the rowboat, remember. . . .” He smiled. “I will come for you... kkkk . 
.. kkkk. ...” 


His last breaths were rank. “Helmut?” she said, then his head slid to the side. 
Shouts up and down the colonnade clashed with the words in her head. 
Rowboat. Cassiopiea Zarzuela. And Sagitta was a loan? He expected it back? 
She bent to hear if he had anything else. No. Helmut Bern was dead. He was 
gone. 


A hand took her arm gently. 


Wade helped her to her feet—“Come on, Bec. Come on”—and he moved 
with her into the shadows of the colonnade. They joined the others, running 
quickly south from the square as police pushed away the crowds gathering 
around the two dead men. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


That night, they huddled in a new set of dingy rooms on the Left Bank, too 


shocked to speak. Wade stared out the window, feeling empty, hollowed out. 

The view was not of charming Parisian streetlights or blossoming chestnut 
trees, but of an interior courtyard filled with trash bins, abandoned wicker chairs, 
piles of used lumber, and a stack of what might have been parts from a dozen 
bicycles or—Wade thought—a small airplane. No one said much of anything. 
They were all twisted up inside. Their joy at decoding the mystery of Lyra and 
the gift of Sagitta was canceled out by the double murder at the Place des 
Vosges. 

“Bern is dead. That Spanish boy—old man—is dead,” he murmured. “We 
have Sagitta and a clue to Aquila, but they cost another two deaths, two more 
kills for the Order.” 

No one responded to what he said. Everybody knew it. It was plain enough. 

Then the room phone rang. 

“Who knows we’re here, outside of Marceline?” Darrell said. 

Lily sat up on the bed. “The last time the phone just rang it was Markus 
Wolff.” 

Sara stood over the phone. It rang a second time. “Nobody answer it.” 

“The Order wants us dead,” said Wade. “They’re not going to warn us.” He 
reached around his stepmother and picked up the receiver. 

“Hello?” he said. 

He felt his knees collapse suddenly under him, and he fell onto the bed. 
“Omigod, Dad? It’s Dad!” He dropped the phone, but scooped it up and 
managed to hit the speaker button. 

“Roald?” Sara screamed. “Is it you?” 

The voice, hoarse, gravelly, and with barely any strength to it, said, “Yes, 
Sara, Wade, everyone, we’re out of the mountain. We’re all right. Terence, too, 
and Jesminda—sorry, Dr. Singh from Strasbourg; she was wounded, but she’ll 
be okay. Oh, my God, to hear your voices!” He choked up, wept into the phone. 
They were all crying. 

“We made it out yesterday and have been in hiding,” Wade’s father 
continued. “Paul Ferrere and a woman named Mistral burrowed in for us. And 
Carlo. My gosh, after all this time, he came for us with a small army of fencing 


students. We’re all right... .” 

Overcome, Sara shook and bowed her head and cried into her hands. 

“Tt worked!” said Lily. “Our message to Carlo. Darrell, it worked!” 

“Yay, Dad!” Darrell yelled as he hopped up and down on the floor. “You 
made it!” 

Terence took over the call. “We’re in a transport now, heading over the 
mountains to the airport. For real, this time. I’ve talked to Julian. He’ll meet you 
soon.” 

“Dad, it’s so incredible to hear your voice,” Wade said. “We have so much to 
tell you. We have four more relics you don’t know about—” 

“When will we... see you?” Sara asked. 

“First we have to follow the astrolabe,” Wade’s father said softly. “I’m sorry. 
Galina removed the machine from Gran Sasso, and we’re on the hunt for it. I 
have a seal, a kind of ring. It isn’t structural, but I know it belonged to Nicolaus. 
It’s his personal seal. It has the figure of Apollo on it. I think it’s a clue to 
something, but I don’t know what.” 

“Helmut Bern was murdered by Ebner,” Darrell said. “He gave us Sagitta, 
but he died.” 

There was a pause on the other end of the phone. “Helmut Bern. He helped 
us in the end. Good man. I’m so sorry. Becca, he was .. . you helped him.” 

“And he helped us,” she said. “He told me something, but it doesn’t make 
any sense. Not yet. He must have left Kronos One in Paris somewhere.” 

“I saw parts of Kronos Three at Gran Sasso,” Wade’s father said. “It’s 
triangular now, different from the circular astrolabe. I don’t know why they still 
have it.” 

“Ts Galina planning to use it?” Sara asked. 

“T don’t know. No. It can’t work without the relics.” 

“We have five relics now,” said Lily. “Plus Lyra is pointing us to Aquila. 
That’s all we have so far. Just the name.” 

“Ah,” Terence broke in. “We might have more. After Galina abandoned the 
lab and before her computers were wiped out, Carlo’s tech people got in and 
froze them. Among other things, the words Aquila and Montevideo are 
mentioned together several times in messages. The details were destroyed before 
we could recover them, but it has that tingle, you know. It could be the location 
we’re hoping for.” 

“Uruguay? South America?” said Sara. “It’s a long way to go for such a 
small clue.” 


“T get that, but we don’t know anything else yet,” Wade’s father said. “It 
seems that someone as central as Ebner is flying there or may already be there. 
Of course, it could be a trap, too. I’d go, but we need to follow the trail of the 
astrolabe.” 

“Uruguay,” Sara said. “If it’s the only lead so far.” 

“My contact can meet you at the airport, if you like,” Terence added. 

Wade glanced at Becca. He was about to suggest that Becca check into a 
hospital while they explore what might be no more than a ruse, but she’d 
probably get mad. Besides, she was already packing. 

“Bec?” 

She gave him a sharp look. “I know Spanish. We should go right away.” 

“T guess that settles it,” said Lily. 

I guess it does, Wade thought. 

“Now listen, all of you,” Roald said. “The astrolabe is complete, or nearly. 
Where Galina plans to bring it next we don’t know, but her deadline is in 
September. I racked my brains to try to understand why, but now I think I know. 
Galina calls it Project Aurora, which is something about the aurora borealis and 
how it affects or creates or makes possible the hole in the sky we’ve read about 
in the diary. It’s a wormhole, traversable in time. The aurora is visible a lot 
farther south than we think. Jesminda said the ancient Greeks recorded having 
seen it. Anyway, it isn’t all clear to me, and I could be wrong, but I think 
Galina’s plan also involves the autumnal equinox, the tilting of the earth on its 
axis. Maybe the energy created by the relics generates the aurora. I don’t know. 
But the beginning of autumn is our deadline. I did some calculations, and in 
fifteen fourteen, the year the astrolabe was first flown, it was September twenty- 
second. This year it’s September twenty-third. Sorry, Darrell, I know it’s your 
birthday, and this is no present, but we all need to get cracking.” 

Not even Darrell could come up with a birthday joke this time. “It’s already 
the first week of August,” he said. 

“That leaves only a month and a half,” said Wade. “The deadline is soon as 
that?” 

His father cleared his throat into the phone. “As soon as that.” 





CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Montenegro 
August 5 
Night 


Wehen the tractor trailer downshifted rapidly and the truck made a sharp left, 


Galina knew she was on the road to the Order’s secret estate outside Podgorica, 
the capital of the small Adriatic country of Montenegro. 

In the truck’s rear compartment stood the golden astrolabe built by Nicolaus 
Copernicus in the summer and fall of 1514. Galina sat at the console, hypnotized 
by the intricacy and power of the many controls. She knew the moment she 
closed her eyes, she would see the rearing griffin, the wild-stemmed flowers, the 
serpent weaving overhead. 

The truck leveled, slowed, stopped. The rear doors swung wide. 

The colonel appeared. 

“We arrive, Miss Krause.” 

“Transfer the machine to the north laboratory,” she said, jumping down to the 
ground unaided but in pain. “I will meet you inside.” 

Four days before, a small group of guerilla fighters, some quite young, had 
attacked the facility at Gran Sasso, led by Carlo Nuovenuto and a French 
detective named Paul Ferrere. It had been a surprise, and Galina had barely 
escaped with her life, let alone the astrolabe, suffering a wound to her right leg 
delivered by the thief known as Mistral. 

The scientists had been freed, the word of their imprisonment was out, and 
she’d had to go into hiding until her agents in the upper levels of government 
and media could divert the attention of the world. No matter. The Order’s vast 
network of secret sites would more than hide her and the Eternity Machine for as 
long as she needed. 

In the meantime, thanks to Ebner and Doyle, both Helmut Bern and 
Fernando Salta were dead. Mopping up the mistakes of the past was a good 
thing. What was not so good was that Markus Wolff had failed in his attempt to 
steal Lyra from the Kaplans at the Panthéon. 

Still, she had four relics. She was determined not to let Aquila slip through 
her fingers. Neither Aquila, nor the relic it might lead to. 


She entered the stone villa. It was small but well equipped and tended, with a 
computer room connecting the twin laboratories that was quite sufficient for her 
needs. 

She initiated an encrypted call. It rang through. Ebner answered on the 
second ring. 

“Galina!” he said. “Are you safe?” 

“T am at Station Nine with the machine. What news?” 

“Indications are that Bern may have given the Kaplans a relic. Possibly the 
arrow.” 

“Sagitta.” Galina knew where it fit into the astrolabe’s golden armature. “If 
true, they would have five. Send Doyle to New York immediately to steal Vela 
from the Morgan Museum. Ebner, you and I will meet in Uruguay in one week.” 

“Uruguay. One week. Good. If Kurt Stangl is alive, we will find him.” 

“We had better,” Galina said. “We cannot afford to lose another relic.” 





CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Montevideo, Uruguay 
August 9 
Late afternoon 


Finally, Wade couldn’t believe their luck. 


Even after it took three days to arrange flights to Uruguay, using a new 
roundabout and untraceable series of money transfers that Terence had arranged 
for them, and two more days to confirm Marceline’s safe arrival at the Vatican 
with Lyra and Sagitta, they had still arrived in Uruguay before Ebner. 

Clive Porter, their driver, told them as much when he met them outside the 
hot sticky terminal building. 

“Welcome! Lovely to see you all!” he said, waving both arms from the 
parking lot. 

Clive Porter was a smallish man in matching khaki shirt and shorts, his belt 
hanging with canteens, and wearing a stiff desert helmet pulled low over his 
tanned face. “You’ve won the race from Europe. No thugs or goons yet. That is, 
besides the usual! Hop on in. My car, I’m afraid, is rather cramped, but one 
certainly doesn’t come to Uruguay in search of comfort!” 

Clive knew both Terence Ackroyd and Simon Tingle and, as an ex-agent of 
MI6, was “spending my happy retirement in Uruguay, while doing the odd job 
for my old intelligence chums. Not a Guardian, of course. Just a concerned 
citizen with a love of the old cloak-and-dagger!” 

“Pm amazed that we got here first,” Lily said when they piled into his small 
car. “Galina Krause must be getting more careful since Gran Sasso.” 

“She’s wanted by the Italian authorities as well as the French government,” 
Clive told them, “though she still has lots of friends in high places, and little will 
come of it.” 

“This will slow her down at least,” said Sara. 

“We can indeed hope so!” Clive said, pulling out into traffic. 

During their descent a half hour before, Wade had spied the coastal diamond- 
shaped city emerge from the thick jungle to the north and doubted whether 
anything would really happen there. Montevideo looked like the end of the 
world, and he wondered if the clue his father had found in Galina’s computers 


would prove a bust. 

“What if it was a trick, false data to throw us off?” he asked. “Maybe 
Galina’s away somewhere else gathering up the last of the relics.” 

“Too soon to tell,” Clive said, cranking his window down and sticking out 
his hand to change lanes. “Things work slowly here in the New World.” 

They did work slowly. The next days inched from sunrise to sunset without a 
peep from the Order, and no clues coming from anywhere else. 

On their first day, Sara and Lily had gone shopping for local outfits—big 
hats, sunglasses, scarves—and Clive drove them back to the airport to see if they 
could spot any arrivals that smelled of being agents of the Order. At the same 
time, Wade and Darrell strolled in their disguises—straw hats, hoodies, and 
shades—through an ever-expanding grid of streets. Citing doctor’s orders, Becca 
mostly rested. Wade was worried about her, but she was on her second dose of 
antibiotics, in good spirits, even joking. Maybe he wouldn’t have to cover for her 
much longer. She actually seemed better. 

Funny, he thought, if this sticky wet jungle air was doing her good. 

Finally, on their third day on the ground, while he and Darrell were scouting 
out the street in front of their hotel and Becca was translating more of the diary 
into her notebook, Lily came tearing around the corner to them. 

“What are you doing here?” Darrell asked. “Where’s my mom?” 

“We saw him! The weasel!” she said breathlessly, tugging Darrell by the 
shirtsleeve back inside their hotel. “Ebner von Braun flew in from who knows 
where. First we spot this sleek black jet landing, and it taxies into a private 
hangar; and there he is, as bent over as ever, the gnome himself. Well, he hangs 
around the hangar for a couple of hours and—boom!—another private jet jets in, 
and guess who’s on it?” 

“Ga—” Darrell started. 

“lina!” Lily said. “First of all, like a hundred guys meet them at the 
hangar. Well, maybe ten or fifteen, and she gives them orders, and they all drive 
off in trucks. She and Ebner get into some kind of military transport—Darrell, 
your mom and I are hiding this whole time behind some airport junk—so we 
follow them in Clive’s car, barely keeping up with them, to a hotel not three 
blocks from here. Your mom’s spying on it with Clive right now. I’m only here 
to collect everybody. Clive says we can follow them wherever they go. We’ll 
follow Galina and Ebner!” 

“And the hundred guys?” asked Darrell. 

“Doesn’t matter. This is awesome,” said Wade, running up the stairs to their 


floor. “I’m getting Becca. Let’s do this!” 


After she came to from a deep sleep and followed them downstairs, trying to 
understand what was happening, Becca found she could barely breathe the wool- 
thick air outside the hotel. It clogged her throat like a mouthful of wet cotton 
balls. But she was glad to be awake and with her friends, and did feel a little 
better, not so tired. She even hurried through the streets, keeping up with the 
others pretty well. 

They spotted Sara observing the hotel from an alley across the street, while 
Clive squinted through a pair of binoculars from the front seat of a narrow brown 
car. He waved them over. “In the glove box. New passports for you, courtesy of 
the local Thomas Cook office. Just in case you need to fly out in a hurry. Ah, 
look. Our people are on the move.” 

A sport utility vehicle idled for a moment at the curb. The doors opened from 
inside, and Galina and Ebner slipped out of the hotel and got in. The doors 
closed, and the vehicle pushed out into traffic, where it quickly met up with two 
other transports. 

“Their army,” Lily said. 

Sara trotted back to the car. “And we begin! Clive, fire up the car.” 

“And smush in, one and all!” he added. 

He wasn’t kidding. Six people in that car were like too many crayons in too 
small a box. Becca felt a little claustrophobic, but she took a breath while Porter 
motored off after the SUVs as if on a mission. His rattletrap was so 
underpowered, however, that the three vehicles ahead of them nearly 
disappeared in traffic until they hit the streets in the heart of downtown 
Montevideo and slowed right down. 

“The city’s roads and intersections are ideal for slow cars!” Porter told them. 

Montevideo turned out to be about as old-world as the New World got, 
Becca thought. It seemed a worn-down city of amazing architecture and 
widespread poverty, built on the very edge of a vast rain forest. 

“Bec?” Wade whispered. 

“Doing all right,” she said. “The best.” She knew he wouldn’t exactly believe 
her, but she smiled. “Thanks for asking.” 

About an hour into the tail, they found themselves several miles north of the 
city in what Becca could only assume was a real-life jungle. Soon after, the route 
became a one-lane dirt road. Clive Porter had so far kept a firm distance from the 
other vehicles in town, but the rarity of cars now meant there was little chance of 


following close without being seen, so he hung back farther and farther. Up 
ahead, the road split in two directions and the SUVs vanished down one of them 
into a great green mass of trees and vines. 

Clive pulled off to the side. “There isn’t much road ahead, either way. But 
it’s odd. Now that I see where we are, I remember there’s an old industrial 
outpost of some kind in these parts. Do you suppose that’s where our friends are 
going?” 

“Could be,” said Wade. 

Clive frowned. “Since there are two roads, we might be able to swing around 
and get there before them. May I suggest taking the other way and seeing what 
we find?” 

“Let’s do it,” Sara said. 

Porter started up the car again, and they motored as quickly as they could up 
the other fork. Several miles later, they glimpsed a low gray structure deep in the 
trees. It was rectangular and stretched perhaps fifty feet from end to end. He 
pulled over. 

“As I thought,” Clive said, “I believe we’re here first.” 

“What do you think the building is?” asked Lily. 

“Looks a bit like a fortress, doesn’t it?” he said. “Though I must say, there 
were never any wars here. First time I’ve actually seen it. We should examine it 
before our friends get here. Let me camouflage the car and we can go.” 

Sara shook her head. “It might be better for you to stay with the car, Clive. 
We’ll need a fast getaway if we have a relic.” 

“Good thinking, Mom,” Darrell added. “I feel good about another relic.” 

“We’ll signal with our alarms if we need you to come for us,” Lily said. She 
patted the key chain alarm on her belt. 

“Right ho, then,” Clive said. “Be careful, rather!” 


Wade’s pulse raced as they moved ahead into the thickness of the trees. 
Whatever was left of the road quickly disappeared behind them. All he could see 
ahead was a narrow path, then no path at all. Becca walked next to him. She was 
being so quiet, and either she was leaning on him to keep from falling or just 
leaning on him. Logically, those were the only options. Either way, as he 
thrashed away at the viny undergrowth to make room for both of them, he felt 
her exhaustion as if it were his own. 

“Just a little more,” he whispered. “You’re hot. I mean warm.” 

“T know, a little,” she said in a breath, barely making a sound. “But I feel 


okay.” 

Sara, he wanted to say, Becca’s not really okay. We shouldn't have brought 
her here! 

But he’d promised. And in a backward kind of way, he was protecting her 
from being sidelined from the quest. Wasn’t that important, too? She seemed 
better; she really did. He told himself she was better. It was only this muggy 
jungle. They’d soon be out of here and somewhere else. And all the time, he’d 
be watching her. 

Sara held up her hand. “Stop.” 

They all crouched in the shelter of the trees. Beyond them in a sort of 
clearing stood a deserted and heavily overgrown compound made of stones and 
brick. 

“No one could possibly live in that place,” Sara whispered. “I’m guessing it’s 
a factory, maybe for logging? Otherwise, yes. It does look a little like a fort. 
Either way, it appears abandoned.” 

“Except for that,” Darrell said. He pointed to an iron pipe tacked up the side 
of the structure. A wisp of white smoke drifted from it, as delicate as the smoke 
from a cigar. 

“Good eyes,” Wade whispered. 

“Stay here.” Sara moved carefully behind the growth at the edge of the 
clearing, pausing every few steps to listen. The only sound came from the dense 
trees, where swarms of insects and birds, large and small, kept up a deafening 
racket. 

Becca sighed. “It looks like the last place on earth.” 

“Vhich is ekzackly vhy I chose it!” gasped a wheezy voice directly behind 
the children. “Hdnde hoch, bitte. Hands up, please!” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


“Dum achrrrowwwnd shlowly.” 


Since Darrell had memorized every detail from every spy book and war 
movie he’d ever read or seen, he knew that the pistol pointing at them—a rusty 
antique with a needle-nose barrel and a chunky rear mechanism—was a Pistole 
Parabellum, commonly known as a Luger. It was favored by spies the world over 
and mass-produced over a century ago but still looked younger than the man 
holding it. 

He was at least two hundred years old, a wobbling stick of a guy. 

Wedged in his right eye socket was a single round lens of the sort called a 
monocle. He wore a crisp khaki shirt with studded buttons and straps and more 
than a dozen shiny medals. The German military shirt hung loosely on a frame 
pretty close to being skeletal. 

Darrell glanced at Wade, who was staring at the gun and obviously thinking 
about options. He was, too. But there were too many innocents around. His 
mother, Lily. And Becca, despite what she told everyone, looked ready to 
collapse. 

“You childrens and your muzzer heff no idea vhat you heff shtumbled into,” 
the man said with some trouble. “Nor do you guess zat you are in ze presence of 
Kurt Stangl, deputy head of art procurement during ze vore!” 

Whatever that meant. 

With an awkward movement of his legs, the skeleton then tried to bring his 
heels together in a salute—or something—but one foot caught in the dirt and he 
nearly fell. He righted himself, but his pistol wagged all over the place. 

“Grandpa!” 

A young man with blond hair and a thin mustache rushed breathlessly from 
the structure. 

“Grandpa, please put that old thing down. You remember what happened the 
last time you aimed that gun, don’t you?” 

“Eh... no?” 

“I nearly bled to death.” 

“You were in ze vay!” 

“And now these kids are. Please, Gramps.” Gently pushing the Luger’s 
barrel toward the ground, he introduced himself. “Hi. I’m Rafe Stangl. I 


apologize. Grandpa’s gun could—and often does—go off accidentally. He might 
wound you.” 

“We wouldn’t want that,” Darrell’s mother said, relaxing visibly. 

“No, no. Wounding won’t do,” the young man said. “You really have to die.” 

Darrell started laughing, then stopped. “Wait, what?” 

Smiling icily, the man reached around and pulled his own gun from behind 
his back. It was a thick, black-barreled weapon, and not at all antique. “’Fraid so. 
Now, put your hands back up and let’s visit the cemetery. It’s where we keep all 
the curiosity seekers. Please.” 

The politeness of the grandson was just plain weird, but they were both 
armed, and there was little else to do just then. The grandson bunched them up 
and marched them past the structure into a dense jungly area. From there they 
were forced single file into a clearing where the sun burned down through a 
Sparse canopy. 

“Stop here.” 

Darrell scanned every direction. Would Galina and Ebner be here soon? 
What was taking them so long? And what would they add to this bizarre scene? 
Extra guns? Or a distraction? Were these two crazies expecting them? 

“I do apologize,” Rafe Stangl said. “The graves are unmarked. Yours will be, 
too. I’m sure you understand.” 

“We don’t actually,” Lily said. “All we really wanted was to talk.” 

“Ya! First you talk, zen you vant to shteal ze relic!” 

“Grampa, zip it up, will you? Sorry, kids. There’s no relic here. What relic?” 

“Mind your manners!” the old man said. “Ve don’t get many visitors. Let me 
tell zem.” 

“Grandpa, please—” 

“Back in ze year nineteen thirty-nine,” the old man said, his eyes taking on a 
faraway gaze, “ze German high command learnt of a time machine crafted by 
Nicolaus Copernicus. I, Kurt Stangl, actually discovered an original relic.” 

“Grandfather, I think you’re inventing things again,” said Rafe. “Relic? What 
relic? Anyway, enough talk. We really must kill you. Do you want a mass grave? 
Or separate ones? Mass graves are easier for us.” 

The Stangls raised their pistols at the same time and took aim. Darrell 
wanted to run at them—and probably die trying—when his mother—his 
amazing mother—blurted out a statement that just might have saved their lives. 

“You’re right, Herr Stangl,” she said. “We came halfway across the world to 
see your relic.” 


“Aha!” he said. “I knew it!” 

“Of course, you could be mistaken, and it’s not one of the Copernicus relics 
at all,” she went on. “We’ve seen a few of them, but there are decoys, after all, 
so we could verify if yours is real. Before we die, I mean.” 

“Oldest trick in the book,” the grandson said. “Say good-bye now—” 

“Vait!” the elder man said. 

“Grandpa, please .. .” 

“No! No. It is real, and I vill prove it to zem.” A curious look came over his 
face. “You vill all see the glory of the craftsmanship. It vill be ze last thing you 
see before your end. Rafe, ze vault. Follow my orders.” 

“Oh, come on—” 

“Now!” 

The younger Stangl grumbled, but obeyed his grandfather. 

After quickly shooing them back through the jungle to the structure, the old 
man fumbled to unlock a large iron door. He yanked it open, and they all 
descended a cavernous staircase that led into darkness. 


Cowering beneath a low concrete ceiling and flickering under a string of weak 
electric lights, Becca found it once more hard to breathe. Her blood throbbed in 
her ears, her vision grew dim, her throat began to close. She thought she might 
pass out or tumble forward to the damp floor, but Wade was there. His hand 
grasped her good arm and held her steady. 

The next moment, the corridor flashed with light, and they were no longer in 
a tomb, but in an artificially cooled bunker with walls of gray iron. She breathed 
again. 

“Thanks,” she whispered to Wade. “Don’t let go.” 

The old man opened the locks of a vault door with shaky fingers while his 
son kept his pistol trained on the five of them. 

The door slid away. The room inside was empty except for an oak display 
stand about waist high with a mechanical eagle on it and one heavily veiled 
painting hanging on the wall. 

The eagle stood some six inches high and was perched on the stand as if 
ready for flight. It bore hinged movable wings that at the moment were 
outstretched to a span of nearly two feet. The bird’s beak was long and curved 
downward, and in its needle-sharp talons it clutched several jagged strips of gold 
—the thunderbolts of Zeus. 

Except for the dull iron of the hinges and rivets, the eagle glowed brilliantly 


because, Kurt Stangl told them, “it is crafted of ze purest white gold. Priceless 
beyond belief!” 

The sense of quiet and wonder, even in that jungle hideout, even on the verge 
of death, stunned Becca. She felt herself nearly swoon at the beauty and power 
of Aquila; but she thought about her sister, Maggie, and her parents, of all the 
things and people she loved, and she stiffened her legs and arms, and her 
dizziness faded. If this was to be one of the last adventures of her quest, she 
needed to be aware of every second of it. 

Wade meanwhile seemed hypnotized by the eagle. Gently letting go of her, 
he moved around the bird, studying the hinges and minuscule rivets and braided 
gold thread woven through the splayed feathers. 

“Jes...” 

“Tt is!” said the old man. “You must agree it is real!” 

Leaning over, Becca placed her hands on her knees for support. It was then 
she noticed a cool swirl of coral, a kind of salmon-pink wash of oil, peeking out 
from under the veil over the wall painting. Something tickled her memory, a 
sense of recognition of that strange cool color, a reddish pink, very old, almost 
faded, and . . . and . . . she remembered. 

It was the painting Copernicus had showed her in her hallucinatory vision. 

It was the very same. 

“Enough now. You really have to die,” said Rafe. “Everybody out!” 

“Entschuldigen Sie mich, Herr Stangl,” Becca said softly, “kann ich das Bild 
sehen? Darf ich den Schleier entfernen?” 

“Excuse me, Herr Stangl, may I see the painting? May I remove the veil?” 

The old man nearly jumped out of his boots. “Sie sprechen die Sprache der 
Väter ?” 

“You speak the language of my fathers?” 

“Ja. A little. I love old paintings. May I see it?” 

She felt herself beginning to swoon for real now. Her knees seemed ready to 
buckle as she leaned against the wall, Lily next to her. 

A smile grew on Stangl’s wrinkled face. “Lift ze veil yourself. Go ahead. 
Please. It is by ze master Raphael, of course.” 

Raphael. Yes. That might explain why he named his son Rafe. 





The portrait was of a young man in Renaissance clothing. He wore a large 
black beret-like hat pitched far back on his head. A heavy fur wrap or cape—it 
might have been bear—was draped over one shoulder. His hair was long and 
brown, his face bright, and his lips half smiling. He sat before an open window, 
and the angle of his eyes suggested he was looking left and out of the frame of 
the portrait at the view outside. 

The scene beyond the window was a gentle landscape of blue sky, bluer 
mountains, and green hills and trees. Nestled in the midst of the hills was a large 
white castle. 

Pd never seen this picture before in my life. And now . . . twice? Copernicus 
had said, “Hope . . .” What did he mean? 

Maybe more important, what does it mean that Kurt Stangl has it here? Since 
Lyra was a clue to Aquila, the eagle that was standing right here, was this 
painting a clue to yet another relic? 

“Show’s over!” Rafe snapped. He nudged them to the door of the vault. “You 


die!” 

Becca knew that whatever happened, they needed both the relic and the 
painting. She felt her arms and legs tense. Not knowing exactly what they could 
do, she was ready to do something, when a sound pierced the vault room. 

Beep! Beep! Beep! 

“Vhat is dat?” the elder Stangl gasped. 

“The perimeter alarm! We have more visitors.” Rafe rushed to close the vault 
door, but even as he did, he tumbled back into the vault, surprised by two figures 
darkening the hallway, their guns drawn. The first was Ebner von Braun, his 
beady eyes narrowing as he entered. The second was Galina Krause. Following 
them were a half-dozen heavily armed men in commando uniforms. 

Everyone froze. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Almost everyone froze, that is. 


Wade was aware of every twitch and movement inside the vault. While the 
troops stood like statues, so much seemed to be going on between Ebner and the 
Stangls, while Galina herself stared almost maniacally at Becca. 

Finally, after a very long moment, old Stangl broke the tension with a loud 
cry—‘“Ach, mein friend!”—and lurched to embrace Ebner in his withered old 
arms. 

From the beginning of their quest for the relics, Wade had detested Ebner. 
The weasely little man had tried to kill them dozens of times, had urged Galina 
to kill them, was always around when anyone else tried to kill them, and worst 
of all was half the reason Becca was poisoned by Galina’s crossbow arrow. To 
say nothing at all of killing Helmut Bern and Fernando Salta. He was evil. 

Here, though, despite his life of horrendous crime, Ebner seemed to return 
the old man’s embrace warmly, as if he meant it. 

“Herr Stangl! Such a long time. A very long time.” 

“Your great-uncle Wernher vas so dear to me,” Stangl murmured. “He and ze 
Order helped me escape Europe vhen ze Allies hunted all of Paris for me.” 

And another piece of the giant puzzle dropped into place for Wade. The evil 
Order was associated with the remains of the Nazi Party. Well, maybe that 
wasn’t much of a surprise. But that war was over now, and this, this was a new 
one. A war that Galina, using the same tactics as the Nazis, was winning. 

Galina now fixed her eyes on Sara. They were cold, full of hate. “I regret, 
you will all die here,” she said, her first words since entering the vault. “First, 
however, Herr Stangl, we must retrieve the relic you brought from Paris in 
nineteen forty-four. Ebner?” 

At that, the gnome pulled back from Stangl with an icy laugh. So much for 
sincerity. He snapped his fingers, and four of the muscle men forced the Kaplans 
roughly against the wall with the barrels of their machine pistols. Ebner started 
for the mechanical eagle on the stand when Rafe jerked himself in front of the 
relic. 

“T don’t think so. This isn’t Germany seventy-five years ago. Aquila is ours.” 

Galina grinned slowly. Very slowly. 

“So,” she said, “a standoff.” 


Standoff must have been a signal, because the other muscly goons threw 
themselves instantly at the grandson, while Galina pushed the old man aside and 
reached for the eagle herself. 

Becca shouted—“No you don’t!”—-and squirmed out of the agents’ grasp, 
lowering both arms like an ax and knocking Galina’s hand away. Rafe elbowed 
the goons, then quickly rushed at Becca with his gun drawn. There was a shot. 
Rafe fell to the floor. 

Galina had shot him. Why? To save Becca from him? 

“My grandson!” Kurt shrieked, charging at Galina in a rage. 

Wade, oblivious to anything, found his hands on Aquila. He dragged it off 
the stand—it was heavy!—and was suddenly grappling with two thugs and 
Ebner. Sara pounded one of the goons on the back until he let Wade go. A pistol 
went off. The shot whizzed past Wade’s face, and he dropped the eagle. Another 
thug was hit. He groaned and fired wildly. Galina shot the old man point-blank 
and snatched up the eagle. 

“Everybody go! Becca!” shouted Wade, and she was next to him, cradling 
the painting in her arms as if it were a baby. They all tore up the staircase, 
slamming every door behind them, and out into the sweltering jungle. Heat 
poured over them like boiling water. 

“Keep going,” said Sara, her arms reaching for Becca. “Come on. You’re . . 

“Pm fine,” Becca said. She wasn’t fine. She was perspiring, stumbling, her 
face as pale as snow. Wade reached for her. Her arm was burning hot. 

“Holy crow, Becca!” 

“Just run!” she cried. 

The gun battle followed them up the stairs. It spilled out into the jungle. 
Ebner fired wildly into the trees after them. The remaining agents fanned out, 
firing a shower of bullets that tore the leaves from the trees. The birds sent up a 
horrified din. 

“There’s a well or something,” Sara said, diving behind a cluster of felled 
trees. She pointed to a round stone structure about waist high some twenty feet 
away. 

Wade knew it couldn’t be a well. “You don’t dig for water in a rain forest. 
You collect it. It’s a cistern. There might be a pipe leading back to the big 
house.” He saw Ebner and Galina moving among the trees. Their henchmen 
were trying to surround their position. 

“Give up the painting!” Galina shouted. She was not more than twenty feet 


from them. “I will let you live!” 

Fat chance, Wade thought. He scanned the trees. No easy escape. 

Then Lily whispered, “Can anyone throw a rock and cause a distraction? 
And by anyone, I mean you, Darrell?” 

Darrell grinned. “Of course I can.” 

“Right there,” said Sara, pointing through a break in the leaves. 

Darrell found a palm-sized pebble and shot it straight through the dense 
growth, not striking anything close. It snapped through leaves some thirty feet 
away. Ebner ran from his position, firing at the noise. Galina stayed put. 

“Again, farther this time,” Lily whispered. 

Darrell sent a second rock farther away, making it seem as if they were 
fleeing through the trees. Galina followed it this time. The instant the coast was 
clear, the kids tore the opposite way across the clearing to the cistern. 

Wade slid in first, pushing past ferns. The others followed. It was slimy, wet, 
rank inside the old pipe. But he crawled forward, headfirst into the muck. Five 
long minutes later, he came up against a grate that led to the cellar of the house. 
He twisted around and kicked it open with his feet, then slid out into an empty 
water barrel. He caught Becca, then Sara and Lily. Darrell slid down last. The 
pipe echoed with gunfire. They quickly made their way up from the cellar to the 
main floor of the house. 

The rooms were decorated with museum-quality artwork of all kinds: bronze 
statues, old master paintings, an array of antique musical instruments. 

“This is all looted art,” said Sara. “And it’s all decaying in the jungle. This is 
insane. And wrong. I wish Roald could see this. The Nazis and the Order. He 
would be stunned.” 

“In the meantime, we saved this,” said Becca, still clutching the painting. 

Amid yelling—Galina, Ebner, and their agents—they rushed as swiftly and 
quietly as possible back to where they had left Clive Porter. He yelped when he 
saw them running, then threw the car doors open and started up. They were soon 
tearing through the jungle on their way to the airport. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Wade and the others tried their best to answer Clive Porter’s questions as the 


car bounded over the rough roads, but finally they were all stunned by the 
ferocity of the attack. In a matter of seconds both Rafe and his grandfather, along 
with at least two thugs, had been shot, maybe killed. 

But Wade knew that Galina didn’t care how many victims piled up. She only 
cared about the relics. Just the relics. Why she needed them, what she actually 
planned to do with the astrolabe, well, they’d barely had time to think about that. 
Was she going for the mysterious cargo they’d learned about? He couldn’t tell 
yet. 

But the deadline was a little over a month away. They would know by then. 

“Galina wanted this painting,” Becca said softly. “Is that the reason she 
didn’t shoot me when she had the chance, because she didn’t want to damage the 
painting? Or is it, like Markus Wolff said, because of Joan Aleyn, the young 
woman I saved in London? I don’t know. But this painting has got to be 
important. It’s the one Nicolaus showed me. I’m thinking maybe we should take 
it to the Morgan Museum in New York. Our friend Rosemary Billingham could 
examine it for clues.” 

“Good idea,” said Lily. “In the meantime, I wish we could look it up.” 

“Oh, here,” said Clive, slipping his hand into his jacket pocket. “Service is 
spotty this far outside the city, but you can use my phone. It’s not been used. 
Same precautions as always. Once only, for a few minutes.” 

The moment they came in range of Montevideo, Lily began tapping in 
searches. They quickly paid off. “Guys, this painting is famous. It’s called 
Portrait of a Young Man. Raphael painted it, then supposedly repainted it. It was 
lost during World War Two. Stolen by the Nazis. Now we find it in the jungle.” 

“T say, good show, people!” Clive said. “The world will thank you!” 

The sun was going down, and when the road was in shadow, the air was 
cooler. 

Wade squirmed over the seat and into the back with Becca, where they 
studied the small, oil-on-wood work together. “The fur he’s wearing over his 
shoulder. It’s an animal. A brown bear, maybe?” Wade said. “It could be the 
constellation Ursus.” 

Becca nodded. “He’s kind of looking at us, but also from the corner of his 


eye at the scene outside the window. Do you think that means something?” 

“Maybe it’s a clue to where the Guardian took a relic,” Darrell said. “Maybe 
the Guardian was Raphael himself. . . .” 

“Nicolaus said ‘hope’ when he showed you this picture,” said Lily. “That’s 
got to mean something, too. Maybe he hopes we figure it out.” 

“Everything means something; we know that,” Becca said softly. 

The view outside the window in the painting was mostly of a medium-blue 
sky above a mountain range inclining from left to right, and a castle, perhaps 
shimmering in the sun, perhaps made of white stone, surmounted by a tall 
pinnacle of a tower. 








As they studied the picture, Becca poked into her bag, took out two pairs of 
reading glasses, and slid them on, one over the other. “The surrounding land is 
forested, and there’s a body of water in the foreground.” 

Clive zigzagged through a final series of muddy turns and bounced back onto 
the road toward Montevideo. There were cars, trucks, and buses, but Galina’s 


SUVs were nowhere in sight. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if the landscape is a clue to where the relic was 
hidden,” Sara said from the front seat. “The terrain is obviously European. Roald 
might know. If Carlo is still with him, so much the better.” 

“T wish we had an actual art book,” Becca said. “We might find out even 
more.” 

Clive slowed the car. “Airport in fifteen, twenty minutes. Your new passports 
will get you safely out of Uruguay, but I suggest you stop at a Thomas Cook 
office first chance you get.” 

“Thank you, Clive,” said Sara. “We will.” 

“In the meantime, it might be best if I drop you at a decoy terminal, say 
Egypt Air?” 

“Good idea,” said Darrell. “We can probably find a computer station—a real 
true public open one this time—and send a high-res image of the portrait to 
Terence.” 

“T think Becca’s right,’ Sara said. “We should take the painting to the 
Morgan.” 

Becca nodded. “Yes, good. We need as much information on this as we can 
get. And I think I’ll feel so much better in New York. It’s really too hot here. I’m 
not getting used to the food. Once I’m on solid ground again, nothing will stop 
me.” 

It sounded good, Wade thought, but he feared it was nothing more than 
wishful thinking. He watched Becca grab the car’s armrest and press her fingers 
into it. 

“What can I do?” he whispered. 

“Sorry. Pm all right.” 

“You’re not,” he whispered. “Are you sure itll pass?” 

Becca nodded. 


Pass? 

It was so much worse than Becca let on, even to Wade. 

She was so cold inside, yet her head was a furnace, and her skin was on fire. 
She felt her heart beat dizzyingly fast. She knew Wade suspected something 
more than the others, but not how close she was to passing out right there in the 
car. She leaned her face against the cool door frame and breathed in the moving 
air, hot as it was, and hoped she wouldn’t faint. 

Twenty minutes later, they were hurrying into the terminal, Darrell and Lily 


first, Wade next, then herself, and finally Sara. Breathing in was like sucking 
molten iron into her lungs. She felt Wade’s arm around her shoulder. It felt good 
there. 

She suddenly stopped. “Wade,” she whispered. “I think I’m going to...to.. 

“No. No. Becca, look at me. We’ll be in New York soon.” He was so close, 
she could smell him. She would normally have swatted him away if he got that 
near to her, but not this time. He was still there when she closed her eyes and the 
darkness inside her eyelids folded over her like deep water. She felt she was 
swimming in acid. 

But Wade didn’t go away. His arm was tight around her shoulders as they 
made their way through a dense crowd of travelers to a counter where he bought 
her a bottle of icy water. They rested for a few minutes, then exited through a 
side door and along a walkway to the next terminal and the next, where Sara was 
already at the ticket counter. 

“Five seats for the next flight to New York,” she told the ticket agent. 

That sounds so good, Becca thought. So good. New York. Somewhere 
familiar. She closed her eyes again and felt Wade’s arm around her shoulders. 
Also familiar. Good. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


En route to Berlin 
August 14 
9:58 p.m. 


Roald looked out the window of the night train rumbling east across Germany. 


From the files Carlo and his staff had been able to construct from Galina’s 
computers, it seemed that one possible location of the Eternity Machine was 
Station Two in the heart of Berlin. They would be there by daybreak. There was 
no guarantee, of course, but it was worth a shot. 

“Tt’s odd,” Roald said to Terence and Carlo, who shared the compartment, 
“chasing someone and being chased at the same time. You look in both 
directions at once.” 

It had been so long—too long—since Roald had seen his family. The grind 
from Gran Sasso on the trail of the astrolabe had taken the trio from city to city 
across Europe. They were aided by Terence’s network of colleagues, and his 
friends in the British intelligence community, all the while the mass kidnapping 
at Gran Sasso was unfolding strangely in the media, sending Galina on the run. 
But events were moving slowly. 

And now the train slowed. 

Frankfurt, Roald thought. 

They were still deep in Germany. 

“Odd, yes,” Terence said from the bench across from him. “But then, most of 
this is odd, isn’t it?” 

“No... just... no,” Carlo groaned, hunching over a beefed-up laptop. 

“Carlo, what is it?” Terence asked. 

“Not sure, but I don’t know enough physics. It’s a scribble by Ebner. Roald, 
can you have a look? I don’t think it’s good.” Carlo slid the computer off his lap 
and handed it over. 

Roald scanned the file. It was a sequence of equations, many of which he 
was familiar with, but he had never seen them connected in this particular way. 
Then he saw the name Kardashev. 

“Oh.” 

He called up another screen and began entering numbers, trying to build a 


mathematical proof against Ebner’s jottings. He failed. He tried again. And 
failed again. 

“Share with us?” Terence said. 

“Tt’s these numbers in one of the encrypted files. Ebner apparently worked 
out a singular equation. I’m trying to rework the terms to prove him wrong, but 
he’s not wrong. His calculations, I have to say, are a little bit of genius, really.” 
Roald looked up. “Galina needs only six relics to fly the astrolabe.” 

“Six?” said Terence. “You’re not serious!” 

Carlo pressed his hands to his forehead. “Could it be true?” 

Roald nodded. “All twelve are ideal, of course, but the energy produced by at 
least six will generate the aurora and catapult the machine into something called 
a Kardashev Type Omega-Minus mode . . . it’s technical, but Ebner worked it 
out. It’s not twelve relics. We have to stop Galina from finding six!” 

“She may have six already,” said Terence. “We know she has Serpens, 
Scorpio, Crux, and Draco. This makes it all the more important that we find the 
astrolabe.” 

Terence’s cell phone tinged like a harp. 

He slid his phone from a side pocket. “An incoming text. From Wade. He 
sent it the day before yesterday from Montevideo. Sorry, the decryption program 
in my phone is slowing up messages. Being low-tech is a bit of a time waster. 
Roald, here.” 

Roald took the phone, read the text, then cursed under his breath. “They lost 
Aquila to Galina. She has five relics!” 

“Altogether, ten of the twelve have surfaced,” Carlo said. “Galina has 
Serpens, Scorpio, Crux, Draco, and now Aquila. We have Vela, Triangulum, 
Corvus, Lyra, and Sagitta. Only two remain hidden. With just weeks to go.” 

“The kids retrieved this.” Roald turned the phone to show the image of the 
painting found in Uruguay. “Any thoughts?” 

Carlo studied the image closely, enlarging different sections of it. Then his 
eyes took on a faraway look. “It’s a lost Raphael. Or, I guess, it’s not lost 
anymore. The wrap over the man’s shoulder is wolf. It might refer to the 
constellation Lupus, which could be the eleventh relic.” He sat back on the 
bench. “And the castle outside the window behind the sitter is Königsberg.” 

“Königsberg?” said Terence. “Albrecht’s castle?” 

Carlo nodded slowly. “I’ve been there. The painting’s terrain isn’t right, but 
that was probably done to throw off the Order. Königsberg is now in 
Kaliningrad, a Russian exclave between Poland and Lithuania on the Baltic. 


Poland lost the territory to Russia during the war. You get there from Warsaw. 
The relic search continues in Königsberg.” 

“But why there?” asked Terence. “The Guardians wouldn’t have hidden a 
relic in the Order’s stronghold. Are we saying Albrecht stole it? Does Galina not 
know that?” 

Carlo shrugged. “We have to plan on her knowing soon. It’s the last relic she 
needs.” 

Terence turned and looked out the window, but at night saw only the 
reflection of the three of them sitting there. “Listen, Roald, I have an idea. Why 
don’t we text an encrypted reply to your family, telling them to meet Julian in 
Paris. He can tell them in person that the castle in the painting is Königsberg, 
and they can fly to Warsaw from there.” 

“All right,” Roald said. “And in the meantime?” 

“In the meantime,” Terence said, “they’ll meet you and Carlo in Warsaw. 
Carlo, you said you know Königsberg. That’ll be handy. Then let’s get a little 
zigzaggy to throw off the Order. Roald, you’ve been away from your family too 
long. You join them, while Julian and I meet up to continue the search for the 
astrolabe. No sense in having the great minds wasted on tracking Galina at this 
point. What do you say?” 

Roald felt his heart thump faster. He’d been putting his family in the back of 
his mind, knowing they wouldn’t meet for a while, but this was smart. Very 
smart. 

“Are you sure?” 

“I am,” said Terence. 

“T think it makes perfect sense,” Carlo added. “At the next stop, Roald and I 
will get off and head to Warsaw, yes?” 

Roald breathed in slowly. To see his family again after so many weeks! 

“Yes,” he said. “We’ve got to use every resource wisely now. There are so 
many pieces to bring together, and the clock is ticking faster all the time. Carlo, 
we go to Warsaw, then to Königsberg.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


New York City 
August 15 
Early evening 


After getting the exciting reply from Roald that they would meet Julian in Paris 


with new information—and the stunning news that Galina needed only six relics 
to fly the machine—Lily hoped things would shoot them forward like they were 
blasted from a cannon. Instead, they stood still, as if they were stuck in a stalled 
car. 

Their multiple flights from Montevideo to New York were so involved, so 
indirect, and so much longer than she had expected that after an extensive 
layover in Lima—where Becca popped into the airport clinic—and another even 
longer in Caracas—which Becca mostly slept through—they touched down at 
JFK airport a full two and a half days after they’d left Uruguay. 

What a dragging waste of time! 

She and the others hoped their pop-in at the Morgan in New York would be 
brief. 

It became anything but brief. 

Their stopover at the Ackroyd apartment at the Gramercy Park Hotel had 
turned into a lockdown when a suspicious fire broke out in the lobby at the exact 
moment an explosion at the rear entrance to the Morgan shut down the museum. 

“Vela!” Lily gasped. “Someone’s after Vela!” 

“The relic is safe,” Dennis, the Ackroyds’ driver, reported. “One of Terence’s 
agents just called. A heavily bandaged man was spotted leaving the area in the 
company of three men in riot gear. They are being tracked as we speak.” 

“Archie Doyle! It was him and Ebner who killed Bern and Fernando Salta,” 
Darrell sneered. “Galina keeps trying.” 

“We should collect Vela,” Wade said. “Some of us take it to Rome and hide it 
with the others. It’s not safe here.” 

“If I may,” said Dennis. “I don’t believe the relic hunt will be served by you 
splitting yourselves up. Pll bring Vela to you when the time comes. I, that is, and 
a troop of my old Marine buddies.” 

“Thank you, Dennis,” said Sara. “That’s much more sensible. We’re not 


separating again, if we can help it.” 

So they agreed to let Vela stay for the moment. But it would be another day 
before the museum would open, even for them. In the meantime, Dennis, along 
with four ex—New York City police detectives, acted as bodyguards. 

The next morning it happened. 

“Good news,” Dennis said. “The bandaged fellow, your nemesis Archie 
Doyle, was sighted in Brooklyn. The Ackroyds’ private security service has him 
covered. The Morgan will open its doors for you—only you—the moment you 
arrive.” 

“Yes!” said Lily. “The ice is finally melting!” 


A half hour later, they were welcomed through the doors of the Morgan’s old 
Thirty-Sixth Street entrance by Dr. Rosemary Billingham, the ancient curator of 
ancient artifacts. 

Becca liked her, despite, well, the quirkiness of the woman who had helped 
them decode a vital clue in their search for the Serpens relic. One of the odd and 
endearing traits about the curator was her chopped, slow way of speaking. 

The moment she saw them at the entrance to the museum, she said, “Hell—” 

She breathed four or five full breaths before she completed the word. “—o.” 

“Hello,” said Becca. “Good to see you again.” 

Rosemary shut the door behind them. “Well, you’d better come fart—” 

They waited through several more breaths. “—her into the lobby, and tell me 
ev—erything.” 

“Thank you for seeing us,” Sara said. “I don’t know how much you know, 
but we have a portrait. We think it’s by Raphael.” She unwrapped the painting. 

“Tt’s not—” Dr. Billingham said. 

“Tt’s not by Raphael?” said Wade. “Are you sure?” 

“Tt’s not—orious in the art world!” the curator said, taking six breaths 
between syllables. “You must let me fin—” 

They all waited. 

“ish my sentence! Now get in the elevator, and I will tap the proper butt 


a” 


Again, they waited. 

“—_on for the third f—loor. Follow quickly!” 

Following Rosemary Billingham quickly was not a problem. The elderly 
woman moved at a snail’s pace. Becca realized it was closer to her own pace 
now. 


When they entered the restoration lab, Dr. Billingham set the delicate portrait 
on a small easel and clamped the frame gently in place. 

She positioned the movable arm of a large machine in front of the portrait 
and pressed a button on the machine. The arm moved slowly across the surface 
of the painting. After it had done three passes, a high-definition computer screen 
lit up. 

“So. So. Yes. Wonder—ful. The features of the sitter’s face have been 
altered. Not recently. But in the late-sixteenth century. It’s ha—rd to tell what the 
sub—ject looked like to begin with. He may have been an ass—” She breathed 
several long breaths. “—istant of the painter, perhaps. But that is—n’t all. The 
castle has been altered. And there are images un—der the finished painting 
here!” She waggled her fingers at four faint sketches that appeared on the screen. 

They were done in pencil and charcoal, and all four were of a young woman 
in bed in what seemed to be various states of illness. They were studies, maybe, 
for a portrait that was never made. The canvas was then reused for the portrait of 
the young man. 

“This is amazing,” said Sara. “Thank you so—” 

All at once, a shrill alarm sounded. 

“What the devil?” Dr. Billingham cried. 

The door to the lab blew open, and a man bandaged from head to toe 
stumbled in, a pistol in one hand and an umbrella in the other. “Bloody ’ell! This 
time I made it!” 

Dennis and two of the ex—police detective bodyguards barreled in behind and 
threw him to the floor, while Rosemary snatched up Doyle’s fallen umbrella and 
began to pummel him. 

“I will con—tact you with anything fur—ther,’ Rosemary yelped, shooing 
them from the lab with her usual motion, a flick of her ancient fingers. “Now 


gggggg . .. o” 


After Doyle’s raid on the Morgan, Wade was happy when his stepmother 
decided to bring Vela with them to Paris to give to Julian as soon as possible. 

Dennis helped them book immediate flights from New York, and they were 
able to leave that evening, flying in the middle of the night and arriving at 
Charles de Gaulle Airport by midmorning the next day. 

Their reunion with Julian was the longest they’d had with anyone for weeks. 
They hadn’t seen him since Markus Wolff’s ambush of them at the Nice airport 
over two months before. His forehead was bandaged. 


“What happened, man?” Wade asked finally. “Was it Wolff?” 

“One of his henchmen. It slowed me down a little, but while I’ve been 
mending, I’ve worked behind the scenes with Simon Tingle and Isabella to 
secure Triangulum, Sagitta, Corvus, and Lyra at the Vatican. Vela will now join 
them. Look, I’m supposed to tell you that the castle in the painting is 
Königsberg. You’re taking the next flight to Warsaw, with all new passports, 
while I take Vela to Rome. In Warsaw, you’ll meet Carlo and, even better, Roald 
will be there, too—” 

Sara screamed, her eyes instantly tearing. “Roald! Oh my gosh! I can’t 
wait!” 

Julian smiled. “You won’t have to wait very long. Your flight leaves in two 
hours.” 

“Just enough time for breakfast,” Lily said. “Bec, come on.” 


They started down the concourse toward the food court, Wade almost but not 
quite scooping his arm behind Becca when she stumbled to a sudden stop. 

“Becca?” he said. Her face was gray. “Bec—” 

“You’re all that’s left now,” she said, taking the diary and her notebook from 
her bag. “Wade, remember what the Guardians said. ‘Upon my life I will.’ You 
have to keep going. You have to k—” 

Her eyes flickered suddenly toward the ceiling of the concourse, and she 
collapsed. Wade caught her before she fell to the floor. “Becca!” 

“Oh my gosh!” cried Sara. “Becca? Someone call a doctor!” 

Wade brushed Becca’s hair away from her face. She had started to shake and 
breathe in huge gasps as if she couldn’t take any air into her lungs. 

“Do something!” he shouted. At who, he didn’t know. “Becca!” 

She convulsed in his arms, shaking from head to toe. People rushed across 
the concourse to help. 

“Becca!” he said. “Becca!” 

She just shook all over, and shook and shook and kept on shaking. 





CHAPTER THIRTY 


Private jet en route to Switzerland 
August 20 
Midday 


“Tes my fault. It’s all my fault,” Wade said from his seat opposite Lily as the jet 


began its descent into Switzerland. 

“No, it’s not,” said Lily. “We all saw her. She fooled us. You, too.” 

“But you didn’t promise her, did you?” he said. 

“Promise her?” Lily said. She narrowed her eyes at him, saw something 
there, and said, “I would have, if she’d asked me. She’s a big girl. She decided 
she needed to be with us. We should respect that. We needed her, too.” 

Becca’s face was as white as the sheet that was pulled to her chin—but no 
farther!—her hair matted, soaked with perspiration, her limp body strapped 
down with restraints to guard against the turbulence of the flight, tubes in both 
arms and in her neck, their needles taped down—all these things forced him to 
understand everything he felt for her and everything he had never found a way to 
Say. 

“But she could just...” 

“No she can’t,” Lily said. “She won’t leave us. She won’t do that.” 

Even before Becca had left the Paris airport’s clinic for the nearest 
emergency room, where she was stabilized, Julian had chartered a jet to 
Switzerland. “There’s a clinic in Davos,” he’d told them. “My father’s endowed 
a wing. They’ ll take her right away.” 

The mention of Julian’s father made Wade think of his own father, and how 
he wished he were here to talk to. Sara was great, had taken as good care of 
Becca as Becca allowed anyone to, but things were different now. He missed his 
father. 

Wade reached over and held one hand. Lily held the other. Becca was 
sleeping. She had been sleeping since her release from the ER. 

“Guys, it’ll be all right,” Julian said. “This clinic is the best in the world.” 

“T hope so,” said Lily, her eyes moist. 

Wade nodded. Outside of “it’s my fault,” he really hadn’t said much. His 
stepmother was angry with him, but nowhere near as angry as he was with 


himself. No one said much of anything during the entire flight. At one point he 
managed to mumble something to Sara, but his words were close to nonsense. 
“Mom... have you ever seen... will Becca be... what can we...” 

“We’re doing everything,” Sara had said. “The doctors have done everything 
they can so far. Becca’s parents have been contacted. Breathe now and hold 
tight. We’ll be at the clinic soon.” 

Breathe now. 

Hold tight. 

Impossible. 

They’d been in the air less than an hour before the pressure of their descent 
came. 

“We’ll be landing in a few minutes,” Julian said. “A car will be waiting to 
take us to the clinic. She’ll be in the top physician’s care within two hours, I 
promise. But seriously, did you guys sleep? You should sleep, you know.” 

Wade remembered her last words. Upon my life I will. Well, she’s giving her 
life, all of it. You have to keep going. She said that, pushing the diary and her 
notebook at him. 

He opened his backpack and removed her red notebook and started reading 
her translation of the Copernicus diary from the beginning. He then opened his 
own notebook side by side with it, and read over every riddle and quote and 
puzzle and encrypted message they’d confronted and solved since the search 
began. 

In Austin, there was Uncle Henry’s coded email to his father. There was the 
description of how they’d learned of his death. In Berlin, a sketch of the dagger 
they’d discovered at Henry’s tomb, and the crypts marked 1794. From Bologna 
were his notes about Nicolaus’s diary, what Carlo had told them about the 
Frombork Protocol, their discovery of the Guardians, everything. Every moment 
of the search for the twelve relics and most of the diary’s contents were recorded 
in the pages of the two notebooks. 

And all the while he and Becca were writing them, they’d traveled across the 
world. 

England, France, Italy, Guam, Russia, Morocco, Tunisia, Hungary, Turkey, 
Malta. He added to that their recent episodes in Cuba, Paris, Uruguay, and where 
else? Switzerland now. They possessed five of the twelve relics, the same 
number as Galina. They knew now she needed only one more. So did they. Then 
what? The search for the twelfth and final relic would soon begin. 

And what after that? 


The Frombork Protocol, the mysterious document that supposedly would 
give instructions on how to destroy the notorious time-traveling astrolabe, the 
magnificent and terrible Eternity Machine and its twelve relics, the Copernicus 
Legacy itself. 

Wade pored over the pages of both notebooks, hoping to find a clue they 
might have overlooked. One more clue... 

Softly he began to cry. 

Not counting the thousand times he and the others had been in scrapes where 
one of them could have died, the closest he’d been to the real undeniable death 
of someone close to him was when his beloved uncle Henry was murdered. 

But right here and right now, while the jet descended and everyone tried to 
be positive, he felt death nearing their inner core in a way he’d been oblivious to 
before. Death, the dark angel, was flying toward Becca, and Wade was terrified. 

There, he’d said it. Or, not actually said it, but in his mind he did, and on an 
empty page of his own notebook. I’m more scared now than I’ve ever been. 

“Strap up, we’re landing soon.” Sara patted his shoulder. Her warm hand. He 
felt another surge of tears coming because of how much he loved his stepmom, 
too. And his father and Darrell, Lily, Julian, all of them. Turning his face to the 
window, he closed the notebooks, clicked his belt on, wiped his cheeks, and 
pretended to look out. 


An interminable two hours later, they arrived at the clinic, a vast white stone 
manor house buried among winding roads halfway up a mountainside. Even in 
the summertime heat, it felt cold, sterile, inhuman. 

The instant their car stopped in the gravel circle outside, an army of doctors, 
nurses, attendants, and administrators raced over. Wade could barely keep up 
with the dizzying rush to the critical care ward. The physician in charge of the 
team—at least seven people—was a tall, bearded man named Dr. Lorenz 
Cranach, who spoke as they wheeled Becca to the emergency center. 

“T have just spoken with her parents,” he said. “They will be here in the 
morning. Please be assured that we will take care of Miss Moore. She will 
receive the finest treatment possible by today’s methods.” 

By today’s methods. 

It was a common enough phrase, but it suddenly struck Wade as oddly 
cautionary. As limiting. As if it was far from certain whether Becca would ever 
recover. 

More rushing, more physicians, and in the bustle of preparing Becca for 


examination, it was soon clear that Wade and the others could do no more there. 

“We have to keep going,” Lily said. “Becca told us to, and we have to. 
There’s nothing for us to do if we stay here. Nothing but cry.” 

Becca was then taken away, and they were cut off from what was happening. 
Reluctantly, they stepped outside the emergency area, then down the hallway, 
then outside the clinic. The sky overhead was bright and blue, and the air was 
warm. Staring back at the white stone clinic, Wade felt hollow, fragile, and 
alone. 

He felt cold. 


I’m buried inside a dark green room. Inside a locked dark green room, I’m 
buried deep away from everyone I know. 

I try to open my eyes, but they don t work. 

I try to move my fingers, my arms, my legs; but nothing works. 

“Wade!” I cry. But that doesn’t work, either. Wade isn’t here. 

My future is rolling up toward me like a road being unmade. The landscape 
of my life is coiling back up to the seven feet of my sickbed. 

My deathbed. 

I scream to the doctor, “I’m going to die!” He doesn’t react because I make 
no sound. “Maggie!” I cry. “I’m going to die! I need you!” 

The room light dims. 

I fall into the dark. 


Darrell glanced at the road down the mountainside. He could barely look at the 
others. Lily was leaning on his mother, her face buried in her shoulder, crying 
softly. Wade had practically collapsed into himself. 

As horrible as leaving Becca in the clinic was, Darrell knew things were 
moving swiftly in the background. Days became nights became days again, and 
there were still two relics to keep out of Galina’s hands. The woman was 
inhuman, appearing four years ago out of nowhere, caring nothing for human 
life, wanting to tear their world apart. She needed to be stopped. They had to be 
tough, all of them. They had to get the job done. 

“Mom, everybody, we have to get to Königsberg,” he said, testing his words 
carefully. “Galina only needs one more relic. If everybody thinks there’s one in 
Königsberg, we can’t just let her get it. We have to beat her to it.” 

“Soon,” Julian said. “Your dad will wait for you. We’re not leaving Becca 
until...” 


A high-pitched engine shifted gears somewhere on the road below them. 

Sara tensed. “Julian—” 

A bright-red sports car, low and long, wheeled into the drive, spraying gravel 
as it came around the circle and stopped. 

“Right on time,” Julian said. 

The driver’s door opened, and a man emerged. It was Silva. They hadn’t seen 
him since Nice, months before. His right forearm was in a cast, but he smiled 
gruffly at them. “I came as soon as I could. Driving a shift with one usable hand 
is a trick.” 

“T’ll pay any traffic tickets and then some,” Julian said, giving the man a 
gentle hug. “Thanks for watching over Becca.” 

“Soldiers watch out for each other. Go. Do what you need to do. I’ll keep 
you all in touch by the hour.” Silva was brief, but it was easy to see he felt the 
pain of what they were going through. “I have a crew joining me soon. Becca 
will be safe. Really. It’s okay to press on.” 

And that was that. They would continue the journey without Becca. They 
wouldn’t slow their work. Their Guardian duty. They’d meet Carlo and Roald 
and go to Königsberg and keep going wherever they needed to be. 

Darrell watched his stepbrother stare at the facade of the clinic before 
slipping into Julian’s car. Lily and his mother went in the back with him, while 
Darrell himself settled in the front seat next to Julian. They all took a final 
glance backward as they rounded the drive and the clinic disappeared from view. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


Kaliningrad, Russia 
August 22 
Evening 


After saying good-bye to Julian, who was on his way to Rome with Vela, Wade 


and his family waited only two hours before their own flight took off for 
Warsaw, where his father and Carlo were waiting for them near the baggage 
claim. 

“Dad!” Wade shouted, jumping down the escalator. His father was suddenly 
running to him, to all of them, Carlo no more than two steps behind. “Holy cow, 
Dad! I can’t believe it’s finally you!” 

They embraced for a long time, and for another long time with Sara—who 
practically threw people out of the way to get to Roald—and finally with 
everyone together. Wade couldn’t stop the flow of tears, half for his father— 
thinner and more unkempt than he’d ever seen him—and half for Becca, whose 
deathly pale face he kept seeing whenever he closed his eyes. After so many 
long, crazy, dangerous weeks apart, their meeting in Warsaw was ridiculously 
short and heartfelt, seesawing between relief and worry. 

Wade started to tell his father—“Dad, about Becca”—when he suddenly 
realized that the first time the team was reunited, they were still missing one 
person, and he broke down. 

Lily was as much of a mess as he was, so it was up to Sara and Darrell to 
find the words to tell his father and Carlo about what had happened in Paris and 
about their sudden trip to the Swiss clinic, and finally Becca’s diagnosis. His 
father shook his head silently, hugging Sara, then Wade all the tighter, and Lily, 
too. 

“I’m so sorry. Her parents?” 

“On their way,” Darrell said. “Or already there.” 

Over everything, it was Carlo’s darkening expression when he heard about 
Becca that scared the life out of Wade. “Do you know something we don’t?” he 
asked. 

Carlo glanced at Wade’s father. “No. But I’ve suspected since I heard she 
was wounded in Guam. Galina is .. .” He trailed off. “The cost of this war is far 


too high.” 

“Radiation poisoning is very serious,’ Wade’s father said. “But Becca’s 
young....” 

It didn’t sound like much at all, but Wade nodded anyway. Keep going, she 
had said. “So, what about the astrolabe?” 

“We were close to it in Berlin,” Carlo said, “but it was already on the move 
when we got there. Maybe to Croatia. Terence will track it down. Julian will help 
when they meet up.” 

It took another forty-eight hours to obtain visas to travel to Russian 
Kaliningrad, delivered finally to the hotel they were staying at in the Polish 
border town of Braniewo by an aging Guardian Carlo knew only as Mrs. 
Slovatny. 

She didn’t speak a word until Wade’s father thanked her for the documents. 

“You thank me? For the death of my husband? My husband of fifty years? 
Galina had him killed like a mad dog in the street.” 

“No, I—’” his father said. 

“We’re so sorry,” Sara added. “Galina Krause’s purge of the Guardians has 
taken so many good soldiers from us.” 

The woman held up her hand sharply. “Don’t be sorry. You children are the 
Novizhny? Thank me by ending Galina. I ended the day he was murdered.” 

Mrs. Slovatny then turned on her heels and, without waiting for a reply, left 
the room. 

The pain in the woman’s words terrified Wade. Deaths were mounting and 
closing in faster each day, closing around them, and he still didn’t know how it 
would end. 

Wade’s father and Carlo shared the driving of a creaking secondhand van 
Carlo had arranged for them, and it was evening by the time they’d been cleared 
through a total of four border checkpoints and were motoring into the outskirts 
of Kaliningrad, a bleak seaport city and center of an odd Russian exclave 
pinched between Poland and Lithuania. 

“Galina needs only one more relic. Let’s not make it this one,” Carlo said 
over his shoulder to the back compartment, which was lined with two steel 
benches. “If both of the Stangls are dead, she may not have discovered the clue 
in the painting. However, Markus Wolff has been a hunting dog on our tail, on 
my tail, I believe. I’ve tried many times to throw him off, but he wants to kill 
me, and he may.” 

Carlo seemed almost to smile at that. “We shall see how that plays out.” 


Lily said, “We heard a lot about Königsberg from Boris Rubashov in London 
and his brother, Aleksandr, in Russia. What else do we know?” 

“After most of the castle was destroyed in nineteen forty-four,” Carlo said, 
“this area of East Prussia became part of the Soviet Union. The Soviets put up a 
giant concrete government building on the ruins of Albrecht’s old castle. 
Technically it’s known as the House of Soviets, but you’ll soon see why 
everybody calls it ‘the Monster.’” 

Wade watched his father dip his hand into his jacket pocket and pull out a 
small pistol. 

“Roald!” Sara said. 

“Just in case. I don’t have to tell you all that this is dangerous business. I 
won’t use it except for protection.” 

Carlo tipped open the glove compartment. There were two more pistols 
sitting inside. “Sara?” 

“No. Thank you,” she said. 


Twenty quiet minutes later, they drove past the site, slowed, turned, parked two 
blocks away, and Darrell checked out the building from the car. 

“Monster is pretty much the perfect name for it,” he whispered. “Have you 
ever seen anything so... blocky?” 

The House of Soviets was constructed of hideous concrete modules mounted 
around a dark central core. It looked like a pair of enormous gray cereal boxes 
perforated with innumerable black windows. 

Lily nodded. “Not recently.” 

“The Monster was never used,” Carlo told them. “Right after they finished 
the exterior they discovered the whole thing was sinking into the swamp. The 
place is surrounded by water. The interior is barely even half done. Lots of gaps 
in the floors, empty elevator shafts, no power.” 

“Sounds like a scary place,” said Lily. 

“The usual place for us to find a relic,” Darrell said. 

“The Order doesn’t seem to be here,” Roald said. “But there’s no point in 
attracting attention. We’ll wait a couple of hours, until we know no one’s lurking 
around.” 

They decided finally that ninety minutes was long enough. They slid out of 
the van onto the sidewalk. They all seemed to freeze for a moment, then Carlo 
gave a short nod. Roald and Darrell’s mother herded the children between them 
and followed Carlo toward the Monster. The area surrounding the building was 


abandoned and overgrown. Half-built sidewalks and haphazard piles of unlaid 
paving stones littered the approach, but the barbed wire fencing surrounding the 
block had been trampled in several places, making it fairly easy to slip inside. 

“There’s likely to be a tunnel,” Carlo whispered. “Treasure seekers and 
vandals have been known to visit from time to time. We can use one of their 
entry points.” 

A single spotlight shone on the building. It looked as if it had been left on by 
mistake. They chose a spot just outside the glare. It would be the darkest area of 
the facade, something they’d learned when they broke into the Panthéon. 

They made their way across the dark to the building, until about twenty feet 
from the foundation when Roald stopped. “Wait, everyone. Carlo, is that 
anything?” 

A heavy iron plate the size of a small hatch was set into a section of concrete. 
It had rusted chains crisscrossing it. 

“Good eyes, yes,” Carlo said. 

“We’ll bust it open,” Wade said. “Darrell, find a rock—” 

Roald took Wade’s arm. “Let’s not do anything recklessly.” He searched and 
found a length of iron pipe. “The chains are rusty. Maybe we can just snap 
them.” 

Roald and Carlo twisted the pipe into the chains and started to turn it, 
causing the chains to tighten, but they wouldn’t break. Wade and Darrell jumped 
in to help, and before long the chains split and fell rattling to the ground. 

“Still got it,” said Darrell. 

Wade nodded. “Yes I do.” 

To Darrell it was the first hint of humor, or something like it, that Wade had 
allowed himself since the clinic. Probably a reflex, he thought. They were all 
running on empty. 

Together, Lily and Carlo tugged on the hatch. It squealed open. 

“At least we know we’re the first ones here tonight,” said Sara. 

Behind the hatch lay a deep tunnel. It was too low to stand up in and was 
alternately made of steps going down and lengths of downward inclines. 
Crouching, they followed Carlo through a wide arcing passage for what seemed 
like miles, though Darrell figured it was probably only a few hundred feet long. 
It took them farther and farther from the surface, until the passage ended in a 
wall of thick planks crisscrossed with iron rods. 

Again using the pipe, Roald wrenched one of the rods clear. It made an 
excruciating noise that seemed to carry away far down the tunnel. He did this 


again and again until he pried away the last of the remaining planks and pushed 
into what looked like a completely unexcavated portion of the basement. The 
walls were rough, and the ground was damp, first with puddles and, finally, 
pools of water. 

“We must be directly under the Monster now,” Darrell whispered. 

Using an old map, Carlo guided them along a labyrinth of crumbled walls 
and passages that were evidently the basements and subbasements of the original 
structure. The ruins of the original Teutonic castle seemed to float around them. 
The foundation stones, or what were left of them, were plainly enormous. Some 
were underwater with only a corner sticking up. Others looked as if some giant 
had kicked them around and forgotten about them. 

“A gate called the Albrecht Gate is about fifty yards ahead,” Carlo said. 

“Sounds like a perfect place for the egomaniac to hide a stolen relic,” Lily 
added. 

Sara stopped short. “Hold on. I hear something.” 

Water was trickling up ahead of them. 

“We’re between a lake and a river, remember,” Darrell whispered. 

There came a distant rumble, and the stones around them shuddered. 

Roald turned to Carlo. “I don’t like the sound of that. What do you think—” 

Without warning, the wall in front of them tumbled inward, and water burst 
into the passage, pushing stones along with it. The ceiling quivered; some of it 
fell. Sara was pushed into Carlo, who jerked back violently, while Wade, Lily, 
and Darrell grabbed for support and Roald was thrown to the ground by the force 
of the water crashing over them. Lily gasped for air. All their flashlights fell in 
the mad scramble. 

Lily bolted to her feet. “Is everyone okay? Darrell?” 

“T’m all right. But, Lily, your cheek is bleeding.” 

She ran her hand across her face. “I’m fine. Wade?” 

“T don’t hear Sara. Mom? Dad?” 

“We’re on the other side of the wall!” she said. Her voice was muffled, 
distant. “We’re all right. Carlo’s here. The ceiling and part of a side wall fell in. 
Are you okay?” 

“Yes,” said Lily. “All of us.” 

“Then keep going,” Roald yelled through the wall. “We’ll find another way 
to get to you.” 

Wade teetered to his feet. “Let’s go.” He sloshed forward into the dark, 
feeling his way along the sides of the passage. 


“Lil, that’s an ugly cut,” Darrell said. He tried to wipe a soggy sleeve over 
her cheek, but she pulled back. “It might even scar.” 

“Like I care,” she grumbled. “We’ll all die here. You know that, don’t you?” 

“T knew it before you did.” 

The three pushed ahead in the darkness, wading through the rank water, 
when Wade, who was way up ahead, suddenly stopped. “Guys, do you see that?” 

Darrell moved up to him. Something was glimmering—no, pulsing—out of 
the blackness. A vaguely purple light glowed then vanished, glowed then 
vanished. They slogged toward it. Pale as it was, the light cast an eerie violet 
glow along the surface of the water. 

“The collapse must have opened up one of the old castle rooms,” said Lily. 
“The light’s coming from inside.” 

The half-crumbled wall was high, and the light’s source was an inside corner 
they couldn’t see, so they took turns prying loose the remaining stones and made 
a kind of stair to the summit of the wall. 

“Tt’s shaky, but I think I can make it up,” said Wade. 

“Don’t kill yourself,” Darrell said. “Of course, if you do, Pll take over. But 
Pd rather not. So don’t.” 

“Tender. Really.” Wade climbed up the pile and peeked into a small space. 
“There are chains all over the place, huge ones, and large blocks of stone. I think 
this is the ruin of a gate. Maybe there was a drawbridge? Or something.” 

“And?” said Darrell. “Any relics lying around?” 

“The thing is glowing under the water. I can’t reach it from here. . . . Whoa!” 
His feet slipped on the wet stones, and he fell back suddenly. Darrell caught him. 

“My turn,” said Lily. She climbed up to the top of the crumbled wall and 
leaned over, then slid down the other side. 

“You okay?” Wade asked. 

“Yeah. This thing is blinking like crazy. Hold on a sec.” 


Lily drew in a breath of stale air, pushed her arm down under the murky surface, 
and clutched at the light. The object in her hand was cold and pulsing so brightly 
that she couldn’t at first make out its shape. She pulled. What emerged dripping 
in her hand was a heavy figurine of a snarling wolf’s head. 

“Tt’s Lupus,” she said. 

“Really? You found another relic?” said Darrell. 

Lupus was about eight inches high and appeared to be made mostly of iron, 
though it wasn’t rusty and was fashioned intricately, with springs and rods and 


dials and hinges. As it sat in her palm, it opened and closed its jaws as if by 
magic. When the jaws were open, the purple light shone in her face. When they 
were shut, the room was plunged into blackness again. 

“The constellation is named after a wild forest beast dangerous to humans. 
Guys, we found it! Darrell, Wade—” 

“Shh!” Wade hushed her. “Someone’s coming from the other way.” 

“Mom? Dad?” Darrell called softly. “Carlo?” 

No response. 

“They would have answered,” Wade whispered. 

Lily slid the relic into her backpack, the passage went dark, and she 
scrambled back over the wall to the others. Water sloshed slowly and 
rhythmically up the passage toward them. She heard at least two people pushing 
through the water at different speeds. 

Three white lights—one leading two others, some yards behind—shone out 
of the dark and bounced from wall to wall until they finally focused on the 
children. Lily didn’t dare move. Darrell and Wade didn’t breathe. Then someone 
spoke. 

“Please raise your hands. All of you.” 

Lily shivered to hear Galina’s voice. She hadn’t heard it for almost two 
weeks, and hearing it now, echoing among the wet stones in a submerged crypt, 
it seemed more unearthly than ever. It was a ghostly, pale voice speaking from 
beyond time. 

“Please do come forward.” 

Even in the watery semidarkness, the leader of the Teutonic Order seemed a 
shadow of the woman Lily had seen just days ago in Uruguay. She knew Galina 
was ill, but the white streak in her black hair had grown, the eyes seemed even 
deeper under her brow, her skin, so .. . transparent... 

“We make a rather good team, yes?” Galina said, her words tinged with the 
slightest accent. “You find. I take. Like Aquila in Uruguay. I will receive Lupus 
now.” 

Lily shifted her pack higher on her shoulder. “I don’t think so.” 

If Galina’s face was emotionless and pale, the scar on her neck—the result of 
her surgery four years ago—was oddly alive, raised, enflamed. 

It must be painful. 

Two more figures entered the light. The first was Markus Wolff. Ebner von 
Braun followed him, waving his gun at them. Wolff stepped over to Lily 
instinctively. He stripped her pack off her shoulder, opened it, and snatched 


Lupus from inside. Tossing the pack back to her, he gave the relic to Galina. 
“Our friend Carlo Nuovenuto has vanished in these passages,” he said, then 
added, “with Sara and Roald Kaplan.” 

“You’d better not hurt them!” Darrell cried, lunging forward. 

Ebner sprayed the water with bullets. “Back up, boy!” 

“Markus, find Carlo,” Galina said. “Wherever he goes. To the ends of the 
earth if necessary. This is your sole mission from here on.” 

“As you desire.” Wolff sloshed back through the passages and was gone. 

“Ebner, tell the Crows where we are. They have a job to do here.” 

“Our elite forces, yes, of course.” Ebner’s assault weapon was a nasty piece 
of machinery. Even as he texted with his thumb, he kept the gun trained steadily 
first on one, then another of the children. 

Galina slid her handgun into a holster under her arm. She held the relic up to 
her flashlight. “A legend reports that the Magister deposited Lupus with a 
noblewoman in France. Her name was Pernette Marot. In fifteen forty-one, her 
chateau was robbed, one assumes by Albrecht’s agents, who brought Lupus here 
to Königsberg. I had long heard the legends, have searched these ruins before, 
found nothing. Then word came to me that you crossed the border, and I knew.” 

“You could get your own life,” said Darrell. “Instead of lurking after us.” 

“Silence, joke boy!” Ebner said, waving his weapon at Darrell now. 

“Finding Lupus here in Albrecht’s house is, after all, to be expected,” Galina 
said. “What I don’t understand, however, is how this came to be here.” 

She opened her palm to reveal a small, rusted, and inexpensive replica of a 
round church window. It was, in fact, the rose window of Westminster Abbey in 
London. 

“Tt is part of a souvenir key chain,” said Galina. 

“Where in the world did you find that?” Lily said, her hand going to her side. 

“Here. Among these ruins. It has obviously been under the water a long 
time.” 

“Impossible,” said Wade. “We’ve never been here before.” 

“Show me your key chains,” Galina said. 

They did. All of theirs were accounted for. 

Could it be . . . Becca’s? Lily wondered. But how can it? She’s never been 
here before, either. Could someone else have dropped the exact kind of key chain 
we have? 

Is it just a bizarre coincidence? 

Except as Wade always says, there are no coincidences. 


“Where are the Crows? Ebner, we must leave—” 

A series of detonations thundered down the passage, and the walls quaked 
suddenly around them. Seconds later, a wall of rushing water hurtled through the 
tunnel at them. 

There was a shout, and Sara and Roald were there, she with one of Carlo’s 
weapons, he with his pistol, both firing nonstop into the water around Galina. 

Ebner crouched nearly under the surface, firing as he did, while Galina dived 
to the side of the passage, clutching Lupus in both hands. 

“Out! Behind us!” Roald yelled as Sara continued firing into the darkness 
beyond the kids. They swept past her. Sara’s forehead was bruised and she was 
bleeding, but she wiped the blood away with her forearm. “Up the stairs!” 

“Follow me,” Roald said. 

They were back on the street minutes later, just in time to see two or three 
dark SUVs race off. The building was still rumbling and the ground shaking. 
They ran past a half-dozen emergency and police vehicles racing to the site. 
Hurrying away through the dark streets, they finally spotted Carlo’s van. It was 
empty. 

“Where is he?” Wade said. “They didn’t get him, did they? Dad?” 

“Wolff was seconds from finding us,” Roald said. “Carlo had to lure him 
away. He said his chase with Wolff was a long time coming.” 

Lily groaned. “To lose his help just after we got to see him again. It’s like... 
like all the Guardians.” 

“It was a short time,” Sara said. “But Carlo said he would be here to the end, 
and I believe he will be. In the meantime, we need to go.” 

Roald started the van while everyone piled in. “The GPS has directions to 
Frombork. It didn’t before. This is a clue for us. Maybe this is, too.” He picked 
up a narrow strip of very old parchment that was lying on the floor next to the 
gas pedal. “A series of letters.” He read them aloud. 

“EDHSIACXDYTFIRTQPATPH” 

“Not another code?” Darrell groaned. “Carlo, why don’t you just tell us?” 

“Standard field procedure, Simon Tingle would say,” Lily said, taking the 
paper from Roald and studying it. “Wait. Carlo didn’t write this. I’ve seen this 
handwriting before. I think Hans Novak wrote it. Wade, check the diary.” 

He dug it out of his pack. “Good call, Lily.” He showed them. From the very 
first page of writing, it was clear that this note was written by the same hand that 
wrote the early parts of the diary. It was the handwriting of Copernicus’s 
assistant, Hans Novak. 


“Becca would go ape over this,” Lily said. “It’s incredible. How did Carlo 
get a code written by Hans Novak? We have to decrypt this right away.” 

“While we drive,” said Sara. “Let’s get out of Russian territory before the 
Red Brotherhood come looking for us.” 

“Do it, Mom,” Darrell said. “Drive like you’re in the Königsberg Grand 
Prix!” 

“T already had that in mind,” she said. “Belt up!” She stepped on the 
accelerator, and they shot down the street away from the Monster. 


Forty minutes later, after squeaking through the border checkpoints before word 
arrived about the break-in at the Monster, Sara and then Roald drove across the 
Polish border, heading southwest to Frombork. Huddling in the back of the beat- 
up van together, the kids tested and rejected any number of decryption methods, 
when Wade happened to come across the coding mechanism used to hide the 
Scorpio decoy. 

“Trithemius, remember him from San Francisco?” he said. “How Becca 
found the folded page in the diary and uncovered his strange alphabet grid. I 
always wondered if we would use it again. This might work.” 

He unfolded the complex square of letters from the diary. 
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“The Trithemius cipher needs a code word to solve it,” said Darrell. “I 
remember in San Francisco it was the Portuguese word for Scorpio. You spell 
the code word letter for letter over the encoded message and then you use the 
square to translate it.” 

“Tt’s twisty, but it works,” Lily said. “You can’t decode it unless you know 
the word.” 

They went through several obvious words. Neither Hans Novak nor Carlo 


nor Carlo Nuovenuto worked, either. 

“Frombork?” Roald offered from the driver’s seat. That didn’t work, either. 

“Protocol?” said Sara. 

Lily set the letters of the word protocol over the coded ones. 

PROTOCOLPROTOCOLPROTO 

EDHSIACXDYTFIRTQPATPH 

“Let’s try it,” said Wade. “You start by locating the first letter of the top line 
—P—in the left-hand column of the grid. From P we go straight in to the coded 
letter, which is E. From there straight up to the top row to get the decrypted 
letter. That gives us O.” 

“Next is R to Dto...L,” Darrell said. 

Before long, 

EDHSIACXDYTFIRTQPATPH 

became 

OLSZTYNKNEELTOCEPHEUS 

Lily examined the letters. “These are all smushed together. I think it could be 

. ‘Olsztyn Kneel to Cepheus.’” 

Darrell frowned. “It’s still code to me.” 

“Not code,” Wade said. “It’s a riddle, which is easier for us. Plus, Cepheus is 
a constellation. And Olsztyn is a castle, right?” 

“A castle where Copernicus lived,” said Roald, keeping his eyes on the road 
ahead. 

Sara nodded. “He did. Galina found some parts of the astrolabe there. . . . 
Stop! Roald, stop the van!” 

He slowed down and pulled the van to the side of the road. “What is it?” 

“We’ve been driving to Frombork because that’s what the GPS says,” said 
Sara. “But what if the GPS is a decoy in case someone tracks us? Satellites 
control GPS programs just like they track cell phones. What if Carlo doesn’t 
want us to go to Frombork? I think this message from Hans—however Carlo got 
hold of it—is telling us that Olsztyn is where the Protocol is hidden!” 

“Whoa, Mom!” Darrell said. “You did it. Good catch. Pit stop is over. Hit the 
road!” 





CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


Davos, Switzerland 
August 22 
Night 


I sink below the heavy water. 


I know this water. It’s the Thames, the wild green beast that coils through 
London in the shadow of the Tower. It’s the beast that’s pulling me under, keeping 
me down. 

I try to hear the creaking cartwheels and clattering hooves on the streets 
above. Instead, the briny sting of the beast fills my nose and mouth, and I sink 
and sink. 

And there is Joan Aleyn, a girl a few scant years older than myself, and she 
is underwater, too. I try to raise her from the coiling tide, my body dragging me 
down. 

I burst up from the surface. “No!” I scream. “Joan, no!” 

Struggling, I pull her to the bank and breathe into her, and she lives to name 
her child after me. 

There is a rowboat just beyond us, and arms reaching down to drag a 
drowning man aboard, and so two souls are saved tonight. 

That man is Helmut Bern. “Rowboat!” he whispers. “Cassiopiea Zarzuela!” 

Then he catches my eye and flicks his fingers twice. Three. Three. 

Three. 

Three. 

Thirty-three! 

The rowboat drifts away, the water breaks over my head. I splash to the 
surface. I scream. 

“Thirty-three!” 

“Becca?” 

A face was leaning over my bed. I looked up. 

“Becca? It’s me. Silva. Are you awake? Can you hear me?” 

“Silva, listen!” I said. “The twelfth relic! What Helmut Bern told me, was 
trying to tell me. Rowboat and what sounded like Cassiopiea Zarzuela. And then 
he flicked three fingers at me, twice. Silva, the last part of the clue is thirty-three. 


Tell them! Tell them thirty-three!” 

“Becca—” 

But I sink down again. The man’s face is lost above the surface. I fall away 
again, below the rolling tide of the green beast. 

Three. 

Three. 

Thirty-three. 


Ce ED 





CHAPTER THIRTY- THREE 


En route to Olsztyn, Poland 
August 22 
Late night 


After Sara disabled the GPS in Carlo’s van and Wade’s father took the wheel, 


relying on Polish road maps they’d found in the glove compartment, Wade tried 
to comprehend Becca’s most recent translations from Nicolaus’s diary. 

“Some passages are just masses of numbers and letters and symbols,” he 
said. “I doubt Becca even understood what she was translating. I sure don’t. Dad, 
you might. They’re the most advanced equations and postulates of astrophysics 
I’ve ever seen. The letter O and the number twelve come up a lot.” 

Darrell frowned over his shoulder. “Maybe a code that relates to the twelfth 
relic? And Olsztyn? They could be connected. There are so many questions.” 

“Yeah, and no computer to answer them with,” Lily said. 

“Dad, didn’t you tell us once that when Copernicus lived in Olsztyn, he 
sketched the night sky on the walls of his rooms there?” asked Wade. 

“Yes, in fifteen sixteen or so, I think.” 

“Perfect timing,” said Darrell. “So we find the constellation Cepheus on the 
wall and kneel there and we’ Il find the Protocol. Somehow. That’s what the code 
is telling us, isn’t it? I mean, the key word is Protocol, so it makes sense.” 

“We need a break like that,” said Lily. “Now that Galina has six relics, she 
may decide she doesn’t need to stick to the deadline.” 

“T think she does,” Wade’s father said, tugging a blanket over Sara, who was 
sleeping in the seat next to him. “Her deadline is astronomical, which is both 
good and bad for us. It gives us, what, four weeks to find the final pieces to the 
puzzle, the Protocol, the twelfth relic, the location of the launch site.” 

“That’s a lot of stuff,” Darrell said. 

“It is,” Sara added. “We also have to realize that the astronomical deadline 
will come, no matter what.” 

“We should probably ditch the van before long,” Wade said. “You never 
know.” 

“There’s public transportation, and Olsztyn is about an hour away,” his father 
said. “Even without giving out signals, the van could simply be spotted.” 


They decided to park on a quiet side street in the town of Dobre Miasto. Sara 
reprogrammed the GPS for a route to Sarajevo. They waited for a while to see if 
any obvious agents of the Order showed themselves. They didn’t, so they 
boarded a bus to the first city with a train station. It took them hours out of their 
way and a sequence of trains, but they arrived the following morning in the city 
of Olsztyn. 

To Wade, they’d made some progress, but they’d hit another stumbling 
block. The castle had been shut down indefinitely, and was fenced off and 
surrounded by construction vehicles. 

“The castle’s been closed for repairs for weeks,” Sara translated from a sign 
posted on the construction fence. “This is German, not my best language, but it’s 
probably because Galina and Ebner crashed a plane into it some months ago.” 

“And where they found pieces of the astrolabe,” Wade’s father added. 

“Well, we’re certainly not waiting for them to open the doors again,” Lily 
said. 

“No. The confusion of construction may be just the distraction we need,” 
Sara said. “The work is on the castle wall and foundation, but the upper rooms 
look undamaged.” 

Wade scanned the streets nearby. There were shops, a bakery, what appeared 
to be a travel agent, and several small tourist hotels. 

“What do you think about getting a room overlooking the castle?” he said. 
“We can scope out the workers and make a plan for getting inside. Just for a few 
hours or a day.” 

His parents glanced at each other. “Good idea,” Sara said. “Brilliant, in fact.” 

“Tt’s called establishing a base of operations,” Darrell said. “I’m sure Wade 
learned it from me, but, you know, that’s fine. I’m a giver.” 

“You’re always giving me a headache,” Lily said. “But you know, that’s 
fine.” 

For the next day and a half they took turns monitoring every significant 
movement of trucks and work crews from the windows of their hotel rooms 
across from the castle. The crews worked two shifts, from seven a.m. to six p.m. 
and from six p.m. to five a.m. The two hours between the end of the second shift 
and the beginning of the next day’s first shift were idle, while a small handful of 
security guards patrolled the large site. 

“Tomorrow morning after five,” Wade’s father said, “we go in.” 


It rained through the night, harder toward moming. When Darrell saw the second 


shift cut off, shutting down their machines, scurrying for cars, he knew they 
would move soon. 

“Everybody ready?” he asked. 

“The diary, the notebooks, and your pistol, Roald, stay here with me,” his 
mother said. “I’ll be a lookout from up here. At the first sign of anything fishy, 
Pl run down to the street, find an open car, and honk its horn. You’d better get 
going.” 

His mother was a great commander, Darrell thought. Sharp, brief, to the 
point. He liked that. She gave them all a nod, and they left the room like soldiers 
on a mission. 

The rain was punishing, hard, and, for that time of year, strangely cold. 

They had noticed over the last two days that the security guards bolted the 
construction fence from the inside when the last workers left. The backhoe 
driver always parked nearby, and the plan was that they’d scale the fence, climb 
onto the roof of the backhoe and down to the ground. From there it was only 
some ten feet to the nearest pile of building stones. And from there a few feet 
more to the unfinished wall. 

It turned out to work like a charm. 

After they had scaled the fence and were all inside and huddling behind the 
backhoe, Roald scanned the open space, gave them a look, and darted across the 
puddly ground. They followed singly. A few more feet and they were at the base 
of the half-finished outer wall. Roald boosted them up one after another, then 
climbed over himself. Inside, however, stood a second wall, of crisscrossing 
bricks, sealing them off from the inside rooms of the castle. 

“Surprise,” Wade said. “Just what we don’t need.” 

“This wall is new,” said Lily, running her hands along the surface. “Maybe 
we can, you know, take it a little apart?” 

Roald gave her a look. “A little.” Finding a rubber-tipped hammer in a stack 
of tools, he tapped gently at the bricks. The mortar loosened, and he pried out 
one brick after another, passing them all behind to Darrell, who passed them to 
Wade, who stacked them quietly on the ground. Soon, the gap was wide enough 
for them to slip through. 

Roald went while Darrell held the light for him. Then he took the light from 
Darrell and shone it around a room. It was clean, sparsely furnished, and dry. 

“Stairs, there,” Lily said, pointing to a narrow set of stone steps. 

They went up and up in the dark until they arrived at the astronomer’s 
famous top-floor study. It had been preserved in a style common to the early- 


sixteenth century and was furnished with desks and chairs and cabinets to show 
how Nicolaus might have lived and worked there. He had indeed drawn giant 
circles and lines and numbers and starlike bursts on the walls, though many of 
his marks had faded over the centuries. 

“Hans must have been here, too,” Darrell said. “He had to be, right? To know 
that the Protocol was hidden here?” His words echoed in the room. “I mean, can 
you imagine the two of them here, talking, eating, working, writing? This is like 
sacred ground. We know more about both of them than anyone. It’s fairly 
incredible.” 

“Tt is,” his stepfather said. “Wade, remind us what Cepheus looks like.” 

Wade took his star chart from his pack and carefully unfolded it. “Cepheus 
the king is sitting on his throne and is a sort of tilted box with a point. Its stars 
are his crown and knees and arms.” 

Roald shone his light on the walls and ceiling. “I don’t see it. Maybe it’s one 
of the ones that have faded over the last five hundred years. Hans probably 
wouldn’t know that when he wrote the clue, though.” 

“Right,” said Darrell. “But . . . Wade, can I?” He took the celestial map and 
tried to match it to the positions of the constellations still partly visible on the 
walls. 

“Huh?” he said. “Cepheus could be sitting . .. somewhere behind that chest.” 

A tall upright wooden chest stood against the wall. It was nearly six feet high 
and four feet wide, made of oak. It looked like it weighed a ton. 

“No wonder no one ever moved it out of the way,” Lily said. “Everybody, 
take a corner.” 

The chest was as heavy as a tree, and every muscle in Darrell’s back seized 
up when they shifted it out. Lily slid behind the chest and shone her light on the 
wall. 

“Darrell, you were right,” she said. “Cepheus is here. And bonus, he’s not 
nearly as faded as the rest of the drawings because he was protected from the 
light.” 

“So now what?” asked Darrell. 

“Well, now I... Oh.” 

“Oh, what?” said Roald. “What do you see?” 

“The floor, look.” Lily cast her light on the floor beneath where she knelt. 

On one—and only one—of the floor stones hidden by the wooden chest there 
was a tiny mark. It was a standing figure, a cape draped over his shoulder, 
playing what appeared to be a harp or a lyre. 


“Oh my gosh,” Roald said, “that’s Apollo, the same image as on Nicolaus’s 
personal seal. Boys, let’s pull the chest out another foot. We need to get under 
that stone.” 

Five minutes of soft grunting later, the chest was three feet from the wall, 
and Lily moved her fingers around the edge of the stone. “I need a knife or 
something.” 

Darrell scoured the room and found a short sharp-edged ruler. Lily dug its 
blade in deep under the edge of the stone. She levered it up. Set into the flooring 
beneath the stone was a narrow wooden box about ten inches long and two 
inches wide, almost like a small toolbox. She slipped it out and gave it to Roald. 
He set the box on Nicolaus’s desk and unclasped the simple lock. 

A single folded sheet of paper was the only thing inside. 

“Oh, man,” Wade breathed. “Is this really it? The Frombork Protocol?” 

The paper was folded over several times and sealed with wax. The seal was 
also in the shape of Apollo playing a harp. It was unbroken. 

“Lily, your fingers are the smallest,” Darrell said. “Can you open it? We 
don’t want to tear it.” 

Lily carefully peeled the wax seal off the paper, separated one side of the 
sheet from the other, and unfolded the paper. It was so brittle and dry, it looked 
as if it would just crumble in her fingers. The handwritten text was dated 1543, 
the year of the astronomer’s death, and his signature was at the bottom. It was 
frail but clear, and it was in English. 

Darrell couldn’t help but see and feel the final hours before Nicolaus 
breathed his last. 

“Bring it into the light of the window,” Roald said softly. 

Darrell read it aloud while Wade recorded it on the last page of Becca’s 
notebook. 


Frombork, Poland 
24 May 1543 
In my tears, I decree this. 

If ever the Demon Master attempts to rebuild the machine, you are to 
recover its twelve relics, return to the occasion of its first launch, and 
destroy the machine before. 

I hereby seal this document with the sign of Apollo as given me by my 
beloved brother. 

After I lost Andreas, I gave his seal of Dionysus to Hans Novak. 


After I lost Hans, that ring was lost, too. 

Now I am lost. I am alone. I am ill. My soul will soon fly among the 
stars. 
—Nicolaus Copernicus 


At the very bottom of the paper was a long string of marks of a kind they had 
never seen before. It was a code, they guessed, but one that seemed to defy any 
logic. 


BELAT BRIE: APRA 2 


“Hans Novak died,” said Lily. “Nicolaus was alone at the end. This is so 
sad.” 

Darrell felt the same. It was sad. It was Nicolaus’s good-bye to the world. 
But what he had long expected to find in the famous Protocol wasn’t there. 

“Sorry, but what is Nicolaus saying we have to do? Destroy the machine 
before? Before what? And he wants us to go to where the machine was first 
launched, but he doesn’t tell us where that was. And if the relics are 
indestructible, how can we destroy them? I thought . . . I thought this would have 
all the answers. It has none of the answers. We don’t even know how Carlo got 
Hans Novak’s note about where to find this—” 

A car horn sounded from outside. 

Lily ran to the window. “We’d better leave all this for later,” she said. “That’s 
Sara’s signal. Something’s going on out there. We need to get out.” 

“Pack up,” said Roald. “Hurry.” 

Darrell restored the fragile Protocol to its box, slid it inside his jacket, and 
they rushed two steps at a time down the stairs after his stepfather. They heard 
the scratching of keys in locks as they jumped down into the cellar and through 
the opening in the brick wall. There was no time to rebuild the wall. They just 
abandoned everything and left. 

Spotlights flared on around the castle, and the guards seemed to have 
doubled in number. Roald pushed Lily and Darrell out toward the backhoe. 
Seconds later he and Wade followed. They waited until no one was looking and 
climbed up the backhoe and over the fence. 

Sara met them outside the hotel in a large blue sedan idling at the curb. 


“T thought we might need to get out quickly. Everything’s in the car. Let’s 
drive.” 

They had gone no more than five blocks when Lily screamed in Darrell’s ear. 

“Stop!” 

“What the— I’m deaf now!” 

“Stop,” she said. “Neckermann. The Thomas Cook affiliate. There, on the 
comer. I can use Simon Tingle’s card!” 

They pulled up in front of the small travel agency, its windows plastered with 
travel deals, euro prices slashed and reslashed. It was locked, but Lily, Darrell, 
and Wade knocked on the door until a young woman came, then rushed inside 
with Roald, while Sara idled the car. 

The moment they presented Simon’s card, the young woman said, “We have 
a message for you.” She brought them immediately to a basement office 
equipped like a small command center. 

“From Simon?” asked Lily. 

“No,” the woman said, reading from the screen. “From a man named... 
Silva. It came through Julian Ackroyd, then to Simon. It is several days old. 
Here is the recording.” She tapped a key on the computer’s keyboard. 

The recording crackled. “I hope this reaches you in time.” Silva’s voice, low, 
almost whispering. “I don’t know when you’ll get this, but Becca came to, for a 
few seconds last night. Sorry, the twenty-second. She told me to tell you this. In 
Paris just before he died, Helmut Bern told her, ‘Cassiopiea Zarzuela. Thirty- 
three.’ It all goes together. ‘Cassiopiea. Zarzuela. Thirty-three.’ Sorry, it’s not 
much. After telling me this, she went under again. No change. Be careful. Out.” 

The recording hissed with static for a few seconds, then nothing. That was 
all. 


She went under again. 

Wade felt himself being hollowed out bit by bit, and yet he was full enough 
to want to stop everything and just cry. She could be dying. She is dying. His 
father put his arm around Wade’s shoulders. 

“We can’t despair,” he said. “Becca has the best care imaginable. She’s 
protected by Silva and his men. We have to keep going. We have to hope that 
it’1l turn out all right. We can’t do anything else.” 

Wade nodded, as if in reflex. Hope. Okay. It’s something. He turned to Lily, 
who was drying her eyes. He hugged her, then Darrell, too. 

“Tt seems like not so much,” Lily said. “Except of course it’s not, coming 


from Becca. ‘Cassiopiea Zarzuela Thirty-three.” An address maybe? A person. 
Or not a person, like Floréal Muguet?” 

“Cassiopiea’s another constellation,” Roald said. “The rest . . .” 

“Let me enter the terms in our database,” the young woman said. “But in the 
meantime, may I suggest you call Simon Tingle in London? He could very well 
find the answers you need more quickly.” 

“Yes, please,” said Darrell. “He’s terrific.” 

Four and a half minutes later, they were videoing with Simon Tingle on a 
secure British intelligence computer. He sat in his office at University College 
London, the same office where they’d met him in London when searching for 
Crux. 

“No time for pleasantries, people. Feed me mysteries! My little gray cells 
await the stimulation.” 

He listened with his eyes closed as they told him what Becca had told Silva, 
and he leaned back in his chair nearly to the point of falling over. He did this for 
a minute or two before he leaped suddenly from the chair and disappeared from 
the screen. Moments later he was back. 

“Quite a challenge, but here it is. Cassiopiea can, of course, be many things 
—mythological story, constellation, so forth—but its meaning narrows 
considerably when you combine it with the second word. Zarzuela is a particular 
kind of Spanish opera from the early-eighteenth century. One of its chief 
composers was a chap named Antoni Literes Carrió, who in July seventeen 
forty-seven wrote a zarzuela entitled—ta-da!—Cassiopiea. Now, Carrió had his 
studio off the Plaza Conde de Barajas in Madrid. All this may seem scattered, 
except for the final bit—the number thirty-three. 

“You see, British intelligence has its millions of eyes on thousands of 
locations worldwide—safe houses, possible weapons factories, meeting places of 
suspected terrorists—any source of strange uses of public or private utilities, 
energy, chemicals, that sort of thing. Well, it so happens that there is a location in 
Madrid on the Calle Cava Baja—actually the former dwelling of Señor Carrió, 
by the way—that uses tremendous amounts of electricity. We’ve never been able 
to determine why or how, and the Spanish government isn’t being cooperative. 
But here’s the nub. From Zarzuela we have Madrid. From Cassiopiea we have 
the composer’s studio near the Plaza Conde de Barajas. From thirty-three we 
have number thirty-three Calle Cava Baja. In short, Helmut Bern told your friend 
Becca to visit 33 Calle Cava Baja in Madrid. What for, we don’t quite know.” 

“T do,” said Wade. “It has to be the location of the Copernicus Room. We’ve 


known for a while it’s in Madrid. Bern used to work there. He must have hidden 
a clue about the twelfth relic inside.” 

“I’m hereby instructing my colleagues in the Neckermann office to give you 
whatever help you need,” Simon said. “I must tell you that Galina and Ebner 
appear to be busy elsewhere, so you may not find much resistance. I’ll send a 
backup force just in case, but we don’t want to let on and force them to destroy 
the place, agreed?” 

“Agreed,” said Roald. “And brilliant. We can’t thank you enough, Simon.” 

“Pish-posh, just doing my lot for the future of the world, you know. Pll sign 
off by saying, you know where to find me. And I suspect if I want to find you, I 
can just scoot down to Madrid. Cheerio!” 





CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


Madrid 
September 3 
Night 


Maadria’s old city was a charming cluster of winding streets and piazzas, close 


narrow alleys, and rows of low ornate buildings from the seventeenth century 
that all reminded Lily of her time in Havana. 

It was raining here, too, the air heavy and hot and the atmosphere 
claustrophobic. Her head spun. She took a deep breath to calm herself, but 
Silva’s news about Becca was terrifying. He was a man of few words, and his 
last few were grim. 

She went under again. 

“We have to keep going,” Darrell whispered to her out of nowhere. 

Or maybe not out of nowhere. Maybe, after all their time together, Darrell 
was finally able to read her mind. 

“Becca told us that,” he said softly. “If we can’t do anything else, we can do 
that. Keep going, keep moving forward.” 

Lily just nodded, trying to keep the lump in her throat from choking her. 

“Everything we do now is for her,” Wade added as they wove deeper into the 
streets, following Roald and Sara. “Whatever we do from now on.” 

“Uh-huh.” Her chest wouldn’t stop hurting. But she had to forget all that 
personal stuff. Searching for the final relic would have to push her on to the very 
end, and keep her from falling apart altogether. 

Using a Madrid street map provided by the Neckermann office in Olsztyn, 
they circled evasively for nearly an hour before arriving at a nondescript 
building in a maze of narrow alleys off the Plaza Conde de Barajas. 

“Number thirty-three Calle Cava Baja,” Sara said. “It looks so normal. I 
guess that’s the point.” 

Two men in dark suits threaded along the shadows to them. 

“Our backup,” Darrell said. 

“Simon authorized us to help in any way,” one of the men said in a British 
accent. “First off, there is very little activity inside. A skeleton crew only, which 
could mean it’s been abandoned.” 


“But the cameras are likely still filming,” said the other, also British. He 
nodded at two video cameras with crisscrossing views of the front entrance. 

“The Neckermann office gave us a thing,” Lily said. “A device for that.” She 
dug in her pack for a small black box with an alphanumeric keypad on the front. 
First making certain no one was watching, she and Sara sidled up to number 33 
and ran two cables from the box to the security keypad mounted outside the 
door. Pressing several times on the box’s tiny keyboard, Lily intercepted the 
camera feed. The device would loop the video image so that it would show as an 
empty street on the monitors inside the Copernicus Room. Once that was 
accomplished, the device blinked the entry code for the keypad. Sara entered 
twelve digits—of course—into the pad, and the lock released with a soft click. 
The others joined Lily and Sara at the door. 

One of the agents pulled on the door, while his partner slipped inside. 
Moments later, he said, “Clear.” They entered the building’s lobby. It was small, 
dark. 

“Wait here.” The first agent walked cautiously down a hallway and returned. 
“A stairway,” he said. “No other way down except the elevator. We’ll take the 
Stairs, you the elevator. We’ll surprise them at the same time, try for a quick 
coup. No fighting. No bloodshed.” 


No fighting. No bloodshed. 

Right, thought Wade. Let’s hope so. But the way the agents clutched their 
weapons and the looks on their faces said they were ready for both. They trotted 
off to the stairs while the rest of them entered the elevator. 

Darrell stood against the back, side by side with Lily; Wade was in front with 
his parents. He gripped and ungripped both hands, making fists, relaxing, 
clenching, letting loose. He was as ready as he could ever be. 

Sara punched the Down button. The elevator shuddered on its descent, 
swinging loosely back and forth on the cables. After what seemed like minutes 
they thudded to a stop at a subbasement seven floors below street level. The 
doors parted. Some dozen programmers and researchers looked at the elevator to 
see who it was, while the two MI6 agents charged into the room from the far 
side. 

“Hands up!” the agents shouted, taking aim. “Everyone freeze.” 

Wade saw that there were, in fact, very few workers in the room. Most of 
them were busily dismantling the computer stations. One woman was clearing 
her desk into a box. The vast array of bookshelves was nearly empty. Coffee 


cups were strewn everywhere. 

“Like we thought,” said Darrell. “They’re pulling up stakes.” 

“There’s the safe!” Lily said, heading to a bank vault built into the side of the 
wall. “That’s got to be where Helmut Bern’s clue is.” 

Some of the workers buzzed at the familiar name. “Bern? He is . . . alive?” 
asked one, setting down what might have been a bomb, dangling with cables. 

“He was,” Wade said. “Until Ebner murdered him. Who knows the 
combination to the vault? We don’t have time.” 

The workers looked at one another. 

“Who’s the best programmer?” Sara asked. “We’re not here to hurt anyone. 
We just need to get into the safe.” 

Most of the workers turned to look at a middle-aged woman in a blue dress. 
She reluctantly raised her hand. “I know the combination, but inside are 
hundreds of smaller safes, each with its own ten-digit alpha code. No one knows 
the codes. Just Miss Krause.” 

“Ten digits?” Wade said. “Open the safe door and we’ll take it from there.” 

The woman toddled over and entered the combination. The vault made a 
series of distant clicking noises, then the door eased out several inches. The 
walls inside the vault were covered with rows of smaller doors, each one with its 
own keypad. 

“Now what?” said Darrell. 

Wade had been wondering for some time if Helmut Bern had actually given 
them more than the street address. When he saw a safe numbered 33, he knew he 
had to try. 

“Ten digits ...,” he said again, and one word came to him. “Cassiopiea.” 

Carefully, he entered the word into the keypad of safe 33. The door gasped 
and popped open. Inside the safe was a single sheet of stiff paper. 

A drawing. 

It appeared old, and showed a rowboat on a sea of dark water. The boat was 
crammed with passengers, or rather sketches of passengers barely drawn in. 

“Ts this what Bern left in nineteen seventy-five when he and Fernando Salta 
came here?” Darrell said. “A drawing of a rowboat? Is it supposed to be the 
rowboat he escaped from London in?” 

“Ts that by Raphael, too?” Lily asked. “And what would that mean?” 

The woman who had opened the vault peeked over the kids’ shoulders. “Is 
not Raphael,” she said. “Is maybe Michelangelo?” 

Sara studied the sketch. “Then Isabella would know this. Are any computers 


still working here? There must be a database that can identify this image.” 

The woman—she said her name was Maria—nodded. “Si. Yes. My computer 
is still connected.” She slid a thick pair of microscope lenses down from the top 
of her head and studied the drawing. “Perhaps . . . here . . . come.” 

She slid between several rows of computers to her station. On the desk stood 
pictures of an older couple and three preteen girls—her parents and children 
maybe. She positioned the drawing under a small scanner. A few moments later 
the image appeared on the computer screen. 

“Don’t send it anywhere,” said Roald. 

“No, no.” She enlarged the screen image, then tapped some keys. “The paper 
the sketch is on is not of Italian manufacture. Watermark says it is Netherlandish 
or perhaps Polish. Sixteenth century.” She hit two more keys, and images began 
to flash across her screen in rapid sequence. Thousands flew by in seconds, until 
one image stayed on the screen, pulsing. It was a finished painting almost 
identical in form and content to the sketch, although far more detailed and 
colored. 

“Ah,” the woman said. “What you have is a first sketch, a kind of study, for 
Michelangelo’s big fresco called The Last Judgment. Started in fifteen thirty-six, 
this fresco takes up one wall of the famous Sistine Chapel.” 

“Rome,” Roald said. “Now, Maria, please delete it all and shut down your 
computer.” 

“Si, si,” she said, but she did better than that. She picked up a hammer and 
smashed the computer terminal to pieces. 

“The dates work,” said Lily. “Michelangelo began the fresco the year after 
Becca helped Helmut Bern escape London in a rowboat. This could be huge.” 

“T think so, too,” said Wade. “If Isabella has deciphered Michelangelo’s 
poem, we may finally discover the secret of the twelfth relic! Even the location 
of the launch site!” 

“Tt’s coming together,” Darrell said. “Everyone, we’re going to Rome.” 





CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


Off the coast of France 
September 4 
Night 


Ebner von Braun stood back several feet from the railing of Galina’s yacht. 


Turning around, he held out his phone to her. 

“You will likely not remember her. A middle-aged woman with two 
children.” 

“I remember her,” Galina said. “Maria Costaldo, forty-two, database 
specialist, level three, Copernicus Room.” She gazed at the screen. 
“Michelangelo’s Last Judgment. I need this enlarged. The war room below.” 

She twisted away and quickly took the stairs down to the main cabin. 

He followed several steps behind her, thinking. 

She remembers the insignificant trench-worker Maria Costaldo but not 
where she first saw the elusive griffin, the blue monkey, the green serpent. What 
will finally jog her memory and allow us to move forward? She is so pale. So 
thin. And her scar! How it frightens me! 

Galina Krause’s war room was just that, a high-ceilinged cabin, taking up 
half the length of the port side of the yacht, crowded with computer terminals, 
bookshelves, maps ancient and modern, satellite communication monitors. It 
was, in fact, a portable Copernicus Room. A half-dozen programmers and 
intelligence interpreters clicked and clacked on their keyboards. She went to the 
main station. 

“Transfer the image here.” 

Ebner tapped his phone. 

“You,” she said to a bearded man huddled over a terminal. “Enlarge this to 
the maximum degree. Ebner, follow.” 

She pressed a button on her control panel, and the end wall slid up to the 
ceiling. 

No matter how many times Ebner had seen the Eternity Machine, its size and 
terrible beauty never failed to take his breath away. The golden device stood in a 
large bay, half an intricately jeweled complexity, half a frightening mechanical 
monstrosity, a thing of wonder, undeniable power, and—if one believed such 


things—magic. 

Behind it stood Kronos II, his and Galina’s own pale imitation. Under her 
direction, its central section had been rebuilt at Gran Sasso under the turncoat 
physicist Graham Knox’s supervision, made to mimic the structure of the 
armature, the big wheel of the Copernicus machine, save that it now sported a 
unique three-sided base. 

“Why is Kronos here?” Ebner asked. “Why have you brought the crude 
thing?” 

“The wiring in Kronos has been reconfigured,” she said, “and is as close as I 
can construct it to the specifications on the diary page Markus Wolff managed to 
acquire. Both devices can now accept the six relics we have found.” 

Ebner shuddered as he examined the improved Kronos. The enhancements 
had been done cleverly, he had to admit. “An exercise, surely, but this will never 
harness the power needed. Only the astrolabe is capable of summoning the 
aurora, producing the Kardashev event, generating the hole in the sky. We will 
not need Kronos now. We have six relics, the completed astrolabe. We await 
only the location of the launch site and the astronomical requirements. We are so 
close to reaching our goal.” 

“As you say, Ebner, an exercise.” 

A programmer appeared at the portal. “The image is at maximum 
enlargement.” 

They returned to the war room, the wall slid back down into place. The 
oversize screen at Galina’s station was filled with faces and bodies and souls in 
various states of pain and ecstasy. Individual brushstrokes were now visible. She 
stared at the image, then focused on the bottom right corner until one figure in 
particular filled the screen. 

It was a man whose body was wrapped by what appeared to be a giant 
serpent. 

A green serpent... 

She shut her eyes and turned her face away from Ebner. 

“Galina? My dear?” 


In her mind that serpent coiled overhead around and around until it went still. 
All those blue-furred monkeys, leaping lionesses, griffins, and flocks of wide- 
winged birds fixed themselves; and walls grew up around her: painted walls, 
famous walls that she had seen but once before, walls redolent of the smell of 
soil, of earth and vegetation, and of the strong scent of salt air. 


The images were so potent and near, she might reach out and touch them. No 
longer floating in her mind, they were secured now on the dense reality of stone, 


figured into the walls of a twelve-sided room, with openings leading . . . to 
freedom... or imprisonment... or death. ... 
She opened her eyes. 


“King Minos,” she said. 

Ebner seemed uncertain. “Yes, my dear?” 

“From the Inferno by the Italian master Dante. He writes: “There dreadful 
Minos stands and growls, judging sinners’ sins upon the step; and having judged, 
he fixes each as far below as his tail twines.’” 

Ebner frowned. “‘As far below as his tail twines’.. . ? 

She felt her skin begin to rise in color. Her cheeks, her lips grew warm, then 
hot. 

“Tt is the location of the launch site,” she said so softly he almost didn’t hear. 

“You know the location? But where? Galina, my dear, where is it? What is 
Minos? Have you finally decrypted the images? The blue griffin, the others?” 

She went to the wall of maps, selected an ancient one, ran her finger across 
the old dry parchment. It was an original Ptolemy, a hand-drawn chart of the 
ancient European world. She rested her finger on the spot. “Under the aurora 
borealis, at the hour of equinox, this is where and when Copernicus launched his 
Eternity Machine, every autumn for three years. This is where the Magister first 
flew into the darkness of time!” 


33 


Out of the corner of his eye Ebner studied the ghostly figure of Galina. 

So white, so pale she is! 

Her skin appeared so nearly transparent he almost expected to see the white 
of her cheekbones beneath it as beneath a piece of gauze. 

“The palace of painted walls, Ebner. The walls of slender-draped women and 
eyes and birds and. . . one great coiling serpent. This island will be the origin of 
the fourth and final journey of the Eternity Machine. Tell the colonel to prepare 
an attack force.” 

“Yes, my dear!” 

“Ready yourself, Ebner. The end is coming!” 

“Yes, my dear!” 

She turned away and hurried back to the upper deck, and Ebner hustled to 
keep up with her. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


Vatican City, Italy 
September 7 
Morning 


The journey across the Spanish frontier from Madrid, through France, and 


down the Italian coast to Rome was beautiful. Probably beautiful. Wade didn’t 
see much of it except as it receded in the minivan’s tinted rear window. He was 
alone in the back; Darrell and Lily were in the middle. His father was driving, 
the passenger seat empty. They’d dropped his stepmother off outside Bologna. 
Sara had made plans to meet Isabella in secret and would drive to the Vatican by 
another route. 

“Taking no chances,” she had told them. 

“See you soon,” his father said, just before the inevitable parting and the 
necessary switching of cars. 

Still off the grid, they’d stopped at several Thomas Cook agencies along the 
way, made sure they weren’t being tracked, got nothing new from Silva or 
Simon Tingle, then sent a message to Terence. He and Julian would head to 
Rome to meet them. 

Soon, they would all be together, except for Becca, who Wade couldn’t keep 
out of his mind. She’d been under since they’d heard from Silva in Olsztyn days 
ago. Did it mean that the longer Becca was in a coma, the longer she would be in 
it? 

He didn’t know, and if the answer was yes, he didn’t want to know. 

When they hit central Rome, the bustling capital seemed to envelop them 
into its chaotic streets. They parked in a garage two miles from the Vatican and 
waited. Forty minutes later, Wade spotted a sporty white minivan drive into the 
garage. A slender middle-aged woman with dark hair was at the wheel. 

“Isabella,” he said. “And Sara. We’re here. Now we can start.” 


The moment they entered the Vatican walls, the metropolis outside seemed to fly 
a thousand miles and many centuries away. Vatican City was a tiny patch of 
history and hushed calm, its buildings sparkling and old, its vast basilica— 
designed in part by Michelangelo himself—a giant cross-shaped footprint of 


faith in the center of a modern teeming city. 

They purchased tickets for the tour of the Vatican rooms, including the 
Sistine Chapel, and were soon wading with the throng of tourists into the first 
rooms. That went smoothly enough at first, but the huge number of people 
bogged them down. The line stopped. It was the first time since entering the 
Vatican that they’d had a chance to think. First, Lily showed Isabella the drawing 
they’d found in the Copernicus Room. 

“So many signs point to Michelangelo,” Isabella told them. “Scholars have 
long known that the imagery of the giant fresco contains references to 
Copernicus and his theories. How the artist incorporated these theories a decade 
before Copernicus’s monumental treatise was published is still debated. Perhaps 
more than this, I had just cracked the code on Michelangelo’s poem as Sara 
arrived to meet me, and revised my translation. Listen.” 


“My friend, I see you suffer from a wound 
And offer you my lustrous southern cloak. 
You say your life and future were marooned 
Until a kindly soul sighted a barque. 


“You say the art of numbers hides a fact: 
That one binds others to its power alone. 
And so the Master must as master act, 
And over all the others bear the crown. 


“I set these riddles down, and this again: 
You say the blessing and the frightening curse 
Scientiam temporis casts is plain— 


“That when Charon unfolds his calloused hand 
And drops our payment deep into his purse, 
He cannot make us touch the hellish land.” 


Listening to it, Wade felt the enormous crowd of tourists seem to hush and 
go away, if just for an instant, before returning, louder than before. 

“Tt’s so beautiful,” said Lily. “Haunting. The word you used—barque—what 
does it mean?” 

“T translated from barca a remi, meaning ‘small boat. 

“Small boat. Rowboat. Everything means something,” Wade said. “We need 
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to see the fresco up close, and go over the poem line by line. If only Becca... 
she’s so great at this. Her brain would put these things together. We need to try to 
talk to her. Read her the poem.” 

“We will,” Sara said, putting her hand on his arm. “As soon as we get to the 
next Thomas Cook office.” 

“There’s one a few streets away,” his father said. “I have a list of their 
locations. We’ll go to one and call Becca. Terence and Julian should be here 
anytime.” 

“Good,” said Lily. “Becca needs to know what we’ve found out. She can 
help us, even if she’s not here.” 

Even if she’s not here. 

Wade said nothing as the line shifted, and bit by bit they inched up to the 
door of the chapel. He could glimpse the deep blue of the fresco on the far wall 
ahead of him. The masterpiece was huge and awe inspiring, but like much in 
Guardian riddles, it would be a challenge to decipher. Having the poem and 
fresco side by side might be the only way to understand its secrets. 

Finally, they passed through the opening. 

The Sistine Chapel was smaller than Wade had imagined it would be, and 
though the room was tall, the air in it was stifling and smelled of far too many 
people. At least half the sightseers were staring straight up at the more famous 
chapel ceiling. Pilgrims, tourists, families, and art students standing and 
sketching on small pads bumped shoulders with crowded group tours. 
Innumerable guides talked over one another in every language conceivable. 

Wade’s ears rang as he tried to understand the enormity of The Last 
Judgment. Its many writhing figures, men and women, all seemed in agony, 
tortured in one way or another. If Michelangelo was a Guardian, then this might 
be his secret prophecy—a prophecy unknown to most viewers—of what would 
happen if the time-traveling Eternity Machine was ever used by the Teutonic 
Order. Michelangelo wouldn’t have known about Galina’s plan to create a 
nuclear event in the Mediterranean, no. But there was a body of water depicted 
at the bottom of the fresco—a sea, perhaps. 

And once again there was a rowboat. A barque. 

Darrell nudged him. “Okay, look. Helmut Bern had said ‘rowboat’ to Becca 
when he was shot, right? We thought it was because she’d told him to take the 
boat and get to the Netherlands, where Kronos would take him back to the 
future. But now Michelangelo’s got a rowboat in his fresco, and the drawing that 
Bern hid in the Copernicus Room shows this boat and because of the paper could 


have been sketched in the Netherlands. Does that mean Helmut Bern was the 
ragged man in Michelangelo’s poem? Did Michelangelo meet him there?” 

Wade didn’t know if it fit together that way. “Maybe.” 

Isabella sidled over to them. “I heard what you said, but you must know that 
the boat is in the old story, too. The ferryman Charon brings the dead across the 
River Styx. In the legends, the dead must pay Charon a coin before they land in 
Hades to be judged. The last stanza of the poem is about this, too.” 

Wade did what he normally did when trying to understand a difficult 
scientific concept. He cleared away as many mental distractions as possible and 
focused on a small part of the problem. First of all, lost souls were falling from 
the boat into the sea. In the far lower right stood a grim-looking guy with a thick 
serpent coiled around his body. Those were easy enough to see. 

But he couldn’t make out any Copernican references. He turned to see his 
father staring at the fresco. “Dad—” 

Someone clapped twice loudly. “Attenzione, per favore!” 

An older man dressed in a simple white surplice and small cap stood in the 
doorway to the chapel. He held his hands high. “Per favore! Attenzione!” 

The room hushed as if a Silence switch had been thrown. 

It was the pope. 

“Oh... whoa!” Darrell whispered. “People, it’s . . . him. Him!” 

Wade felt momentarily dizzy, as if he were in the presence of a huge 
celebrity, but a thousand times more than a mere celebrity. His father and Sara 
gaped openmouthed as the pope smiled broadly to the crowd, almost like a 
happy uncle. 

“Grazie mille!” he said, then added first in Italian, then in German, French, 
Spanish, and finally English, “These children and their parents are special 
visitors—as you yourselves, all of you, shall be two hours from now, as my 
personal guests. For now, however, I must ask you to leave the chapel to 
ourselves for this short while. Grazie mille!” 

The pontiff blessed them with a cross-like wave of his right hand, then 
flicked his fingers gently toward the exit doors, very much like Rosemary 
Billingham did when shooing people from her office at the Morgan. The throng, 
still hushed, many of them craning their necks backward, filed out of the chapel. 

Wade was just then aware that his feet were frozen to the floor. 

The pope! He and his family were personal guests! Of the pope! 

“Welcome to our humble little room of prayer,” the pontiff said when they 
were finally alone. “Terence Ackroyd and his son are great friends of mine. And 


of course, I have kept Triangulum and your other relics safe. They are quite 
mysterious, after all, and beautiful beyond imagining. Young Julian has told me 
a little of why you are here. Let us study the fresco together, shall we?” 

“Yes, please!” said Lily, beaming. “Please!” 

Examining the fresco in silence and comfort—side by side with the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church—was an extraordinary experience. Wade dearly 
wished Becca were there to be a part of it. She would have flipped. Reverently, 
of course. His heart ached to think about her so far away from them, and far 
away from this stunning moment. 

Maybe it was the pope’s presence there, but as Wade trained his eyes on the 
multiple figures, trying to ferret out clues wherever he could find them, he 
understood something. 

Though the wall’s grand scale dwarfed the tiny Deluge drawings of 
Leonardo and even da Vinci’s larger painting in the central chamber in the 
catacombs in Malta, Wade realized that this fresco depicted the same event. 
Leonardo had drawn the end of the physical world, while Michelangelo was 
depicting what happened to its souls in the afterlife. 

“Excuse me, sir, but what about Copernicus?” Darrell asked. “I don’t see him 
here.” 

“No,” said the pontiff, “perhaps not directly. But in fifteen thirty-three, Pope 
Clement had been instructed in the teachings of the Polish astronomer—the 
Magister, as we call Nicolaus here. Clement convened a conference of 
astronomers to detail what they knew of Nicolaus’s teachings. In September of 
that year, Clement met with Michelangelo to discuss his commission to paint the 
wall. Copernicus’s theories were to be included, certainly. After Clement died, 
Pope Paul took up the great idea. It was under him that the artist finally 
fashioned his great work.” 

“There’s a lot of movement,” Wade’s father said. “All swirling around the 
figure of Christ in the center. Is that meant to be like the solar system?” 

“Very good, yes it is,” said the pope. “You see the gold light behind him? 
This represents the sun. Christ himself is therefore seen as the sun—the ‘Sun of 
Righteousness,’ the hymn says—and all the souls gravitate to him and move like 
planets about him as he makes his judgment over them. Over us. Here you see 
the Copernican system. The sun is the center.” 

And it suddenly became clear. Wade moved up to study the lower part of the 
fresco. The rowboat was jammed with bodies—or souls—of the damned. 

Lily sidled up next to him. “The rowboat is important,” she whispered. “But 


how? It’s a key to something but... but...O...M...G!” She gasped. “Oh! I 
apologize, Your Holiness, but look, everybody!” 

She pointed to a face near the front of the rowboat. “It’s him! Helmut Bern. 
That face! It’s Helmut Bern! That’s what he meant when he said it to Becca! 
‘The rowboat, remember’! It wasn’t the boat he escaped London in. It was this 
boat. This boat!” 

Wade stared at the small boat. 

Lily was right. 

The man in the rowboat of The Last Judgment bore the unmistakable face of 
Helmut Bern. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


To Wade it was a perfect likeness. The small sad man—plainly visible in the 


crush of people that the ferryman Charon is beating off the boat—was none other 
than Helmut Bern. 

“The famous barca a remi,” said the pontiff. “There is, in fact, a via 
Barcaremi not far from the train station in Rome.” 

Isabella frowned. “Is there?” She dug into her bag and pulled out a small 
tattered notebook. “Via Barcaremi . . .” 

“You know what this means?” Sara said. “The person who Michelangelo 
wrote his poem about, the man he met in the Netherlands and gave his cloak to, 
was Helmut Bern. That ragged thing he wore when he was killed in Paris was 
given to him by the artist.” 

Darrell edged closer to the rowboat. “Then who is that guy?” 

Standing on the shore near the rowboat was that frightening figure whose 
body was wrapped around its middle by a thick dark snake. 

“That,” said Isabella, “is King Minos. He ruled the underworld, at least in the 
legends Michelangelo took his ideas from. Minos judges the souls of the damned 
in the boat and throws them into the pit, which is the cave on the far side. The 
boat is what carries the damned souls to Minos for judgment. Perhaps . . . that is 
where the launch site is!” 

“In the underworld?” Lily said. 

“No, no!” said the pontiff. “One of the three judges of the underworld is 
King Minos. You must know the myth of Minos and the beast known as the 
Minotaur. The beast was said to live in the terrible labyrinth and killed those 
victims sent into the maze. The legendary labyrinth’s home is said to be on the 
island of Crete.” 

“Crete!” said Wade. “That’s the launch site! Michelangelo’s clue to where 
Nicolaus and Hans discovered the time machine has been sitting right here for 
nearly five centuries. It all makes sense. An island paradise, the diary says, with 
mountains, caves, ruins. If this is true, then it’s the only place in the world to 
launch the astrolabe.” 

“And only on one day a year,” Darrell said. “My birthday. September 
twenty-third.” 

“Tt’s when and where—according to the Frombork Protocol—the astrolabe 


has to be destroyed,” Lily said. “And it has to be destroyed before Galina can fly 
it again!” 

Silence fell over the chapel. Wade was shaking. One of the most important 
clues in the entire Legacy had just opened up to them. 

“We need to learn everything we can about the labyrinth,” Darrell said. 
“Everything.” 

Wade’s father began to pace. “So . . . aS soon as she discovers the clue, 
Galina will bring the astrolabe to Crete. She may already know. She always 
seems to know.” 

“There are objects in the fresco,” said Sara. “A crown, a wheel, hammers, 
crosses, ladders. These are the instruments of Christ’s passion, and the 
martyrdom of some of the saints, aren’t they?” 

“Indeed, they are,” the pope said. “But, of course, this is Michelangelo, so 
they could also be references to this machine you are looking for.” 

Wade stood back and took in the entire wall. “Lily, you read that the ancient 
Greeks reported seeing the aurora borealis in the Mediterranean. Well, that’s 
where Crete is. And there are lots of crowns in constellation imagery, but 
Michelangelo’s writing and painting about only one of them. Right there. The 
crown of fiery light behind the figure of Christ. Corona Borealis.” 

He stared at the others. “People, the twelfth relic is Corona Borealis!” 

All at once, the entire chapel, the walls and ceiling of which teemed with 
hundreds of frescoed figures howling in agony and wonder and joy and pain, 
went as quiet as a tomb. 

Until Lily spoke. “Guys, Becca told Bern where to find Kronos, so he went 
there and met Michelangelo. We wouldn’t be here right now if Becca hadn’t 
made that happen. We have to tell her!” 

“Then let’s go,” Isabella said. “I believe this Via Barcaremi is a clue to 
something important. And there’s a Thomas Cook office nearby.” 

“Then Godspeed,” the pope said. “Your relics will be safe until you need 
them. For now, a blessing.” He moved his hands in a large cross over them. 
“Safe travels!” 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


Lily was amazed at the speed with which they could go from Vatican City, 


which was, let’s face it, a little piece of heaven, to what must have been the 
grungiest neighborhood this side of . . . well, the opposite. 

“You know my husband, Silvio, was a Guardian since college,” Isabella told 
them as she drove them away from the Vatican. “As a member of your uncle 
Henry’s group, Asterias, he took secret rooms in many cities. I know the last 
room he took before he died was near the main train station here. Number one 
hundred and forty-nine. No street name. When the pope said there is a street— 
Rowboat Street—it fell together.” 

Even in midday, the streets behind the Stazione Termini, the main railroad 
station in Rome, were full of shadows, eerie, sad. Why Lily happened to think of 
Becca right then, she wasn’t sure. Maybe it was because she wanted Becca to see 
everything she was seeing, to somehow make it better. 

When their car finally stopped—it had to, because the streets were 
overparked and too narrow for them—Lily, Darrell, Wade, Isabella, Roald, and 
Sara piled out and onto the street. The smell hit them instantly. Hot garbage, 
thick train fuel, smoke. 

Halfway down one block, they took a cut-through to the next block over, 
wading through puddles of what smelled like sewer water, and stopped at 149 
Via Barcaremi. 

“Wait here.” Roald entered and checked out the lobby. “Clear.” 

“Silvio always chose the top floor if he could,” Isabella said. 

There was no elevator, so they walked up a narrow set of squeaky stairs to 
the fifth floor. There was a single door off the landing. 

Using a key she’d discovered among her husband’s effects, Isabella unlocked 
the door. A whiff of train fuel hit them when she opened it. This time Sara 
entered first. After a few moments, she reappeared at the door, her face pale. 
“You have to see this.” She waved them in and closed the door behind them. 

Isabella gasped. “Oh! Silvio!” 

Pasted and tacked and taped from floor to ceiling across all four walls in the 
front room were thousands—tens of thousands?—of snapshots, magazine 
photos, old daguerreotypes, satellite images, paintings, maps, sea charts, 
drawings, engravings, and rough sketches of places and faces from all around the 


globe. They were arranged in clusters like the many solar systems of an immense 
galaxy, often centered on a single image surrounded by dozens or more relating 
to it in a mysterious collage, while hundreds of colored threads were strung from 
one image to another, to several others, weaving a thick web of connections 
completely around the room and back again. 

But one thing was consistent. 

Galina Krause dominated nearly every cluster of images. 

“This is the Galina Room,” Wade said, standing in the middle of the floor 
and staring. “She’s everywhere. A red thread connects her to almost every other 
picture.” 

“Silvio must have been working on all this for years,” Sara said. 

Lily noticed numerous references to 26 April 1794, the infamous date known 
in Guardian history as Floréal Muguet. There were satellite photos of Paris, 
Guam, Tunis, Malta, San Francisco, and Havana, along with early photographs 
and engravings depicting the relics suspected of being in each location. 

“Silvio was active in Asterias since our college days in Berlin with Uncle 
Henry,” Roald said. “I feel so strange that I—we—got involved only six months 
ago.” 

“Heinrich wanted to keep you out of it,” Isabella said, “because of the 
children.” 

“Pm so sorry, Isabella,” Sara said. “If only Silvio were still here with us 
today.” 

Isabella nodded. “If only. But he would be honored and grateful for all that 
you have done for the Magister.” 

Photos, some grainy, some crystal clear, showed Galina in Paris, in Istanbul, 
in Budapest, in Tunis, Geneva, London, and dozens of other cities they had 
battled her in. Several close-ups showed the scar on her neck at various stages. 
Thinking of wounds, Lily thought of Becca again and wanted to be with her or 
her with them, well again. She closed her eyes and pushed back the tears. Lily 
knew that if Silvio Mercanti were alive, a more recent shot would show how 
Galina’s scar had become inflamed. 

Isabella, murmuring in Italian as she slowly walked toward a smaller back 
room, suddenly froze when she came to the doorway. “Oh, dear. This is it.” 

The room, when they all entered it, was indeed it. 

In large letters across the rear wall were the words Il dodicesimo reliquia. 

“The twelfth relic,” she said. 





CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


Darrell was struck by the sheer number of objects in the inner room. There was 


a long bookshelf, crowded with volumes on many subjects, from cryptography 
to art history, from ancient astronomy to nuclear physics. Above it stood a giant 
hand-drawn rendering of The Last Judgment. It was crude, sketched in bold 
marker, but it was clearly an attempt to imitate the fresco’s composition. 

In the center, instead of Christ in the halo of light was Copernicus, standing 
with arms spread wide in front of the sun. All around the saved and the damned 
were engravings of the original Guardians and a legion of knights dressed in the 
armor of the Teutonic Order. 

They were all there, not only the more recent protectors—Boris and 
Aleksandr Rubashov, Janet Thompson, Shoichi Yokoi, and others—but inside of 
them was a circle of the faces of the original Guardians: Magellan, the trader 
Tomé Pires, the family of Sir Thomas More, including his daughter Margaret, 
Hans Holbein and Joan Aleyn, then Lucrezia Borgia, the pirate Barbarossa, 
Ponce de Leon, Maxim Grek, Eleanor of Austria... . 

“This is what Silvio was working on when he was murdered,” Isabella 
whispered. 

“Eleven,” Darrell said, counting the original faces. “There are eleven original 
Guardians here. Twelve relics. Eleven Guardians. Isabella, can I read the poem 
again?” 

She gave him her translation. He read out the second stanza of the poem 
once more. 


“You say the art of numbers hides a fact: 
That one binds others to its power alone. 
And so the Master must as master act, 

And over all the others bear the crown.” 


Darrell chewed his lip. “‘And over all the others bear the crown.’ Okay, I’m 
no English professor, but notice he doesn’t say ‘wear the crown.’ He says ‘bear 
the crown.’ Which means, like, carry it, right? And he says the Magister 
—NMaster in the poem—has to take control of something. So if the twelfth relic 
is Corona, the crown, this could be saying that Copernicus took it. Or am I nuts? 


Anyone?” 

“You are, often,” Lily said, “but, this time... I don’t know.” 

Wade nodded slowly. “So you’re thinking Copernicus hid Corona Borealis 
himself?” 

Isabella breathed out slowly. “Si... si... if Silvio found only eleven 
Guardians.” 

Darrell’s mother looked around the walls. “But did Silvio discover where 
Corona might be and not get a chance to tell anyone? I’m sorry, Isabella, but can 
you remind us of the circumstances of his death? If it’s not too painful.” 

She shook her head. “Painful, yes. But there is rage. Much more rage . . . at 
her.” She motioned back to the Galina Room. “Silvio was skiing. There was an 
avalanche.” 

“Where was that exactly?” Roald asked, looking at a map of Europe. 

“The north face of Mont Blanc in France,” she said. “He was killed instantly. 
They called it a regrettable accident. It was not. The avalanche was set. Man- 
made. I believe it was Markus Wolff who was the one.” 

Darrell scanned a large map of the world tacked up on a wall of the inner 
room. It must have measured ten feet wide. “Chalk up another murder to Markus 
Wolff,” he said. 

“Because Silvio was a Guardian, and a member of Heinrich Vogel’s Asterias 
group, he was always a target. Roald, you were kept safe from it, until you were 
not. But I believe the real reason for Silvio’s murder began earlier. When he 
started taking his skiing trips, he said I should not come with him. Too 
dangerous. I never knew where he went. But if Nicolaus did hide the twelfth 
relic himself, he must have left clues for the Guardians. The Protocol could not 
be enacted if Corona was never found.” 

“True,” Roald said. “So let’s assume the secret got passed down to today.” 

“There are so many places to hide a relic,” said Lily. “And why did 
Copernicus hide one relic and not all of them? I mean, why did he think he 
especially had to hide one of the twelve?” 

“Because it was the most powerful relic?” said Wade. “Dad, you thought 
that, right? It was different from the others, bigger?” 

“Tt seemed to be,” said Roald. “It took up a larger space on the big wheel. 
And it was the one that went in front, as if it was more important than the rest, or 
controlled them.” 

“But still,” Lily said, “Nicolaus had lots of friends. Dozens. He could easily 
find someone else to hide Corona. So if we’re right and over all the others he 


bore the crown, why just this one?” 


As she said that, Lily looked straight at Darrell. 

After all they’d been through, just the two of them, hadn’t something 
allowed their brains to work in sync like a couple of computers hooked up, 
hardwired together to boost their power? Darrell was brilliant enough in his way 
—or just plain brilliant—as she was in her own way. Together, couldn’t they 
simply... 

And just looking at him, it seemed to fall into place for both of them. 

“Ts it because,” Darrell said, staring into her eyes, “Copernicus could take a 
relic somewhere none of his friends could?” 

Lily’s heart skipped a beat. “Yes. And where’s the one place Nicolaus could 
travel to that no one else ever could?” 

Darrell didn’t look away. He stared right back, and he said it. 

“Time. Nicolaus could travel in time. Holy cow, Lily—” 

Darrell jumped over to her and picked her up off her feet. “Lily, you did it! 
You got it! Copernicus hid the twelfth relic in the future!” 

The revelation stunned them. Lily herself felt light-headed. But the moment 
Darrell set her down, she also crashed. 

“But when? And where?” she said. “And how can we find it, if it’s in the 
future?” 

“Maybe because we’re supposed to?” said Sara. “Or you’re supposed to.” 
She touched the wall where a ratty old parchment was scrawled with a word in 
Russian characters. 

“Novizhny?” Wade said. “Silvio knew about us even before we did?” 

“Not only Silvio,” Roald said, standing next to Sara. “The parchment is 
dated twenty-sixth April, seventeen ninety-four. The day of Floréal Muguet. 
They knew about you back then.” 

“But what exactly does it mean that we’re here now,” said Wade, “and the 
final relic isn’t, that it’s in the future . . . ?” He froze. “Wait. Maybe we’re the 
Novizhny and we’re here now because now is when the twelfth relic is.” 

Darrell gave him a look. “You’re going to have to give me more than that.” 

“Ditto,” said Lily. 

Sara and Isabella nodded at him, too. 

But Roald narrowed his eyes at his son. “No, no. You have something there, 
Wade. If Nicolaus did hide the relic, and he hid it in the future, only he would 
know both when the relic was hidden and when you kids came along, right? And 


only he would know that the twelfth relic and the ones who find it have to be 
around at the same time.” 

“You mean now?” said Darrell. 

“Yes, now!” Wade said. “By the deadline! Corona Borealis has to be found 
now, and it is found because we’re here to find it!” 

Roald’s cell phone rang. “It’s Terence.” He listened for only a few moments 
before the call ended. “He just heard from Paul Ferrere and Mistral. Galina’s 
yacht was spotted off the coast of Crete this morning. She knows the launch 
site.” 

The inner room went quiet for a few moments. 

“Look,” said Sara. “If Corona is necessary to complete the Protocol, we need 
to find it fast. But if it’s only findable now, the question becomes . . . where? 
Where in all the world?” 

“Start with Silvio’s death,” Isabella said. “He was killed for devoting his life 
to discovering the twelfth relic. Look on the map. These are his four skiing 
trips.” 

At four places on the map were outlines of heads with question marks inside. 
Next to each was a postcard addressed to Silvio, each one containing a message 
in a different language. 

“These postcards,” she said, “the last from Mont Blanc, could be . . . part of a 
single clue, no? They were all so similar. Listen.” 

She slipped her reading glasses down from her forehead. “The first card is 
from a man named Brinko Haper at North Cape in Norway. It is dated February 
nineteenth four years ago, when Silvio took his first trip. The message reads, 
‘Silvio, ski here!’ And the note from Silvio says, ‘Brinko Haper did not show 
up.’” 

“And the second card?” said Wade. “Same day the following year. It shows a 
ski lift.” 

She read out that one, too. “From Swedish Lappland, the Kiruna Mountains. 
Same message as the first, this time from Franc Hoppas. Silvio reports, ‘Hoppas 
not here.’” 

Lily found a third postcard near the floor of the middle wall. “The Harz 
Mountains a year later. They’re in Germany, aren’t they?” 

Isabella nodded. “Herr Hoffnung. Also a no-show.” 

“Were these men Guardians?” asked Sara. “If they were, why would they 
lure Silvio somewhere and not meet him? If they were from Galina or Markus 
Wolff, why didn’t they try to kill him at any of these other places?” 


“And the fourth one?” said Roald. “From Mont Blanc?” 

Isabella took in a long breath as she read that one. “From a certain Jean-Luc 
Espoir. Also, Monsieur Espoir does not appear. This is where Silvio is murdered. 
I don’t understand what this means.” 


Wade studied the map, conflicting thoughts grinding in his mind. “Sorry, 
Isabella. What were the exact names of the places besides Mont Blanc?” 

“Harz Mountains in Germany,” Isabella said. “Kiruna in Sweden. North 
Cape in Norway.” 

It took Wade a few seconds to locate the places. “Well, here’s something,” he 
said. “When you arrange them in order by date, they point south in a straight 
line...” 





“They’re pointing where?” said Lily. “To wherever Corona is hidden?” 

“Maybe,” said Wade. He traced his finger through the bulge of Africa’s 
northwest coast, through the Atlantic Ocean all the way to the South Pole. “But 
there could be a hundred places, a thousand, along this line. Or am I reading this 
wrong?” 

“T don’t think so,” his father said. “But you’re right. There are far too many 
places to consider. It needs to be narrowed down.” 

“If only Becca were here,” Darrell said. “She could help us make the 
connection. Her dreams or visions or whatever they are.” 

Wade remembered what Nicolaus had told Becca. “Hope... .” 


“Hope,” said Isabella. “This is what the name Hoffnung means. The German 
contact. ‘Hope.’” 

Wade felt a chill. “Wait a second.” He read one postcard after another. “The 
names of the men who invited Silvio to each place. Three names begin with H 
except for Jean-Luc Espoir. Do you know French?” 

“Espoir also means ‘hope,’” Sara said excitedly. “Of these four, I only know 
French.” 

“Language dictionaries,” his father said. They searched through the volumes 
on the bookshelves and found several. 

“Yes! Haper from Norway and Hoppas from Sweden—both names translate 
to ‘hope,’” Sara said. “All four names mean ‘hope.’ Let’s find another ‘hope’ 
reference that the line points to.” 

Lily found a yardstick, and Wade drew a line to the bottom of the map and 
read out the names of every point that lay along it. Using the dictionaries, Darrell 
and Sara translated each name for its relation to the word hope. There were no 
connections. None of the cities on the direct path of the line had anything to do 
with the idea of hope. 

Until the line ended. 

At the very tip of the Antarctic Peninsula, between something called the 
Drake Passage and the Weddell Sea, was a research station belonging to 
Argentina. 

It was a base called Esperanza. 

Hope. 





CHAPTER FORTY 


Wade couldn’t wait for another day to pass; he had to tell Becca. 


At the Thomas Cook office nearest the station, his father and stepmother 
arranged travel to Antarctica while Wade used the agency’s encrypted phone to 
call Silva. Lily was smushed in the small communications room with him. It 
took an agonizing series of minutes to be connected, first to an aide, then to 
Silva, who was patrolling the corridor outside her room, then after several 
minutes to Dr. Cranach, who was at her bedside. 

“Security,” Lily whispered nervously to him. “It has to be that way. It’ll be 
okay.” 

His heart surged into his throat when the doctor said, “I will hold the phone 
for her. Just a moment.” 

The “moment” became nearly a minute as the line went silent. Wade was 
about to say something when he heard Becca breathing into the phone. It was a 
dry, gasping sound, a million miles away. 

“Hello... ?” she said. 

“Becca?” he said softly. “I. . . it’s Wade. Lily is here, too.” 

“Hi, Bec. We love you!” 

No words, only labored breathing. Lily buried her face in her hands. 

“It’s okay,” Wade said, “you don’t have to say anything. We . .. we love you, 
Becca. I know it’s hard.” He so wanted her to speak and nearly lost his breath 
waiting for her to say something, but it was obvious she couldn’t. He tried not to 
choke on the dryness in his own throat and kept going, as much for Lily as for 
himself. 

“Just listen, Bec. So, we found out so much in the last few days. First of all, 
Michelangelo’s poem turns out to be about meeting Helmut Bern at Egmond 
Abbey. You sent Bern there, and Michelangelo met him there. You made it 
happen. We went to the Vatican and met the pope, and the last clue is about you; 
the rowboat and everything is all about you.” 

He knew what he was saying was all crammed together and didn’t make 
sense the way he was talking, but he kept on. 

“The final relic is Corona Borealis. The crown. We learned that it’s at the 
South Pole. Can you imagine that? It’s winter down there. We’re going soon. 
And the launch site is the island of Crete, in the Mediterranean. It’s all 


mountains and palace ruins. We’ll go there, too, Becca. We’re finally getting to 
the big stuff. All because of you, of what you did in London. That was the key. 
You had to go back in time for all this to happen: Bern, Michelangelo, all of it.” 

Wade paused, waiting for a word or a sound from her; and he waited and 
waited, but there was only breathing. Lily had her ear to the phone, but she was 
shaking too much to say anything. 

“Okay,” he said. “Then we discovered that Nicolaus himself hid the twelfth 
relic. He was the one who hid Corona at the South Pole. . . .” He realized he’d 
just told her that, and he stopped. “Becca, you have to pull through! You have to! 
Becca, please!” 

The phone clicked and scraped as if it were passing hands. 

“Becca!” Lily said. “Don’t go!” 

Then her voice. “Wa...” A bare whisper. Wade pushed the phone against his 
ear to hear what she was saying. 

“Wade... you... you can doit... .” 

There was more scuffling on the line. 

“Becca?” Lily said. “You’ll do it with us. You’ll help us stop Galina. It’s 
everything we’ve hoped for, and it’s so close now—” 

The low voice of Dr. Cranach came on the line; there were footsteps in the 
background and the sound of several monitors beeping. “I’m terribly sorry. Your 
friend cannot speak with you any longer. Just now. We must hang up. Please, 
you understand. Thank you.” 

The line was open for a few more seconds, full of the sound of voices talking 
over one another, then it cut off abruptly and the connection died. 

The call was over. 

Wade collapsed to his knees on the floor, and Lily with him. 

“Wade!” Darrell ran in from the next office. “Lily? What? What’s going on!” 


Per volare in aria. Per volare via da qui. 

To fly in the air. To fly away from here. 

You’ll fly now to the frozen Pole and to the sea-bound ruins of ancient Crete, 
its sea-warmed breezes, the blue blue rolling sea, the wine-dark sea, the deep 
deep deep of the sea. 

Il mare. The sea. 

Keep going, Wade and Lily. Keep going, Darrell. My lovely Maggie, keep 
going. Keep going to the end. Andare avanti fino alla fine. PII see you flying 
past. Passato. Past. Passing me as I fly. Passaggio. To pass you by. Passare da 


voi. To pass. Passare. 
Away from here. 





CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


Esperanza Base, Antarctica 
September 13 
Morning 


A fter all the crying and after Wade’s father and stepmother had gotten off the 


phone with Simon Tingle and learned that Galina’s key agents across Europe 
were massing in the Mediterranean, it had been decided that Sara would join 
Terence, Julian, Paul Ferrere, Marceline, and Mistral on the island of Crete. The 
equinox would arrive soon, and they needed eyes on Galina and her work at the 
ruins of Minos’s palace. 

The good-bye had been sullen, brief, matter-of-fact. 

“See you, Mom,” Darrell said. “That’s all. See you in Crete.” 

The best Wade could come up with was a long silent hug. 

“Be there, all of you,” Sara said. 

There was nothing stopping the rest of them now. Find Corona Borealis. Get 
to Crete. End the thing. But the agonizing miles and weary hours of travel ate at 
Wade like a cancer. Flying from Rome to Ushuaia, the capital of Tierra del 
Fuego at the bottom curl of Argentina, took them more time than they had, with 
the final flight dragging on for no less than twenty-three hours. 

Wade’s insides were raw. He was beyond angry. In desperation he took up 
Becca’s notebook and read every page alongside the diary it translated, and— 
whether it was exhaustion or frustration or, more likely, the comfort of seeing 
Becca’s handwriting—he found something in the old diary that neither she nor 
anyone else had noticed before. 

On every single page of Nicolaus’s 333-page book were tiny, almost hidden 
characters. There was at least one to a page but often several. They had 
obviously been inked in afterward in a shaky hand—the writing reminded Wade 
of the shakiness of the Protocol—and were disguised as random marks or 
sometimes ornaments or even doodles. 

The trick was that if you didn’t know to look for them, you simply wouldn’t 
notice. 

How Wade caught them wasn’t a mystery. He was examining the diary and 
Becca’s translation side by side when he remembered the movement of her hand 


as she wrote and a tear formed in his eye. Before he could wipe it away, it fell 
onto the diary page. Carefully patting it dry with his fingers, Wade breathed in 
sharply. 

He saw a minute mark and recognized it. 


S 

It was one of the “letters” of the Utopian alphabet that they had discovered in 
London when they were searching for Crux. If he recalled correctly, È meant L. 

“Guys, there’s a message here,” he said. “A new one that Becca didn’t see 
and I barely did. I think it’s something we’ve never read before.” 

“TIl translate,” said Lily. 

Wade went back to the beginning of the diary. Searching every page, he 
wrote every symbol in Becca’s notebook, while Lily and Darrell assembled the 
translation. They discovered that, unlike the other times the code had been used, 
this message was composed in English except for three words, and it was written 
to them. 

It began... 

tothenovizhnyibelievedicouldcontroltime. . . 


To the Novizhny 


I believed I could control time. 

Time controls me. 

All I have done is discover the terrifying scientiam temporis and learned 
the evil that we do when we tamper with it. 

To you four, I will set down every experience in as plain words as I dare. . 


Hans and I traveled in the deep future and deposited the cargo forced 
upon us by the tyrant Albrecht. You know what the cargo is. You know where 
it is. You know when. 


“We do? No, we don’t,” said Lily, scribbling the translation. “Never mind.” 


Hans, weeping at the horror around us, says, “Nicolaus, let’s go home 
33 


now. 
I feel his heart melting in his breast. 


But I have other plans. 

“I have decided to hide the crown myself, in a far future time and a 
faraway place. Thus, the first relic hidden will be the last one found. Before I 
die, but only just before, I will write instructions and lay them before the 
throne of Cepheus. 


“Somehow Carlo knew that,” said Darrell. “Keep going.” 


The astrolabe shudders as we sweep over vast expanses of white—both 
ice and snow. 

We land the golden sphere. The ice shrieks as I retract Corona Borealis 
from the armature of the astrolabe. 

But now a storm begins to form. 

“Teacher, I will take it!” Hans insists. “Keep the machine safe for my 
return.” 

“Here, then. Take this.” I scrawl the location for him. 


There followed a string of numbers and letters. 


Hans launches out into the wasteland. The blinding snowstorm descends. 
I see him bury the relic at the exact spot, to remain encased in the ice sheet 
for many ages. 

But even as I try to hold the machine steady, it quakes and wails, reacting 
to the extraction of one of its parts, proving Corona is more powerful than 
the other eleven relics combined. 

“Hurry, Hans! It will not hold!” 

He runs, slips, falls, rushes to his seat just as the astrolabe propels itself 
away and back in time. One year, two years, we are swept back into time, but 
Hans cannot maintain his hold on the levers. The machine upends. 

I watch helplessly as Hans, my dear young friend, is thrown from the 
machine into the whirling oblivion of time. 


They sat dumbfounded in their seats. “Dad?” said Wade. 

“T heard,” he answered from his seat as he pored over the maps and charts 
they’d brought from Rome. “So now we have the diary’s confirmation. While 
the other eleven relics were hidden in the sixteenth century, Corona Borealis was 
hidden in the future and in Antarctica. And the location—these are coordinates 
—puts the relic very close to the current edge of the ice shelf, east of Esperanza 


Base. If it’s still there. This map I have is over a year old.” 


When the jet landed in Tierra del Fuego, Darrell was glad to be on solid ground 
again. He hated the endless flights, ping-ponging around the globe. Then some 
strange news. 

“There isn’t any airstrip in Esperanza,” Roald said. “The weather’s too bad 
for a ski plane to get anywhere near the base, and it’s too far for a helicopter to 
fly, so, believe it or not, we have to charter a yacht. It’s expensive and slow, but 
that’s how people get there.” 

So that’s what they did. 

The yacht covered the thousand-mile expanse of water in a little under four 
days. When they reached port, they were choppered immediately to Esperanza 
Base. 

As they descended, Darrell searched out the window. The icy wasteland that 
spread away in every direction was a vast and daunting expanse. The coordinates 
referred to a location that had once been a thick shelf of ice but, according to 
what they’d discovered in Tierra del Fuego, had been thinning in the last three 
years to the point of nearly breaking apart. Then, arriving at the base, they were 
hit with another piece of bad news. 

When Roald presented an official letter from British intelligence that Simon 
Tingle had arranged and briefed the base commander on the basic outline of their 
mission, the man grunted softly and shook his head. 

“The area you’re searching is several miles east of the research station and is 
as thin as a wafer in parts and collapsing. Even in winter, the surrounding water 
warms to such an extent that large chunks of the shelf simply break off from the 
mainland. Often they float free for a while. Sometimes, they simply dissolve 
over a period of days or weeks. These coordinates, well, they’re a problem. And 
not the only problem. Severe weather will be on us within the hour, and 
nothing’s going out there.” 

Severe weather did come, and quickly, culminating in a series of ferocious 
wind storms that prevented any exploration of the ice for another two days. 

“We have to get out there!” Darrell said. “Each day is one day closer to 
Galina’s deadline. We have to find the relic and destroy the astrolabe! We can’t 
wait this long!” 

“You'll have to,” the commander said. “I’m not facing criminal action. 
People die out there, you know.” 

“They die everywhere,” Wade said. 


“Wade,” his father said. “Thanks, commander. We’ll sit tight.” 


Forced to wait for the weather to clear, Wade went over and over the situation in 
his mind. He needed to put it in order, to understand the logic of it. He knew 
there wasn’t any real logic to time travel, but he had to sort it out as well as he 
could. 

“Dad, guys, I’m trying to get this straight. I think it’s like this, but I may be 
wrong, so don’t bother to correct me.” 

“Yeah, that’s likely,” said Lily. “Go.” 

“We’ve already said that Nicolaus and Hans traveled into a future where the 
ice is thick. But if it was thick when they left the relic here, how can it be thin 
now? It’s supposed to be the same time.” 

“We can’t change time,” Lily said. “Can we?” 

“That’s what I’m saying,” said Wade. “Maybe we can.” 

Roald shook his head. “Wade, are you trying to say that the future is actually 
not the future?” 

“T know it doesn’t sound right, Dad, but yeah,” said Wade. “Which is huge. 
If Nicolaus’s future—when he dropped off the relic—isn’t the same, now that 
we’ve reached that same future, it means the future can change from what had 
happened to something else.” 

“Tt’s a theory,” Roald said. “Multiple universes, maybe. Parallel timelines. 
The idea that every possibility actually exists and that the life we’re living is 
only one of them. There’s also the famous butterfly effect. It’s chaos theory, 
pretty heady stuff, but basically it says that a change in something as tiny as the 
flap of a butterfly’s wings can eventually affect the path and strength of 
something as huge as a hurricane. In other words, if you could keep the butterfly 
from flying at a certain time and place, you might prevent a hurricane.” 

“Or a flood?” said Wade. 

His father nodded. “Or a flood. But it’s a theory. Unproved. Maybe 
unprovable.” 

“Until now,” Wade said. “I think the future of Copernicus was changed 
because he didn’t predict climate change. I think the future and the past can be 
changed. This is what traveling in time does.” 

The hut door swung open suddenly, and the temperature lowered instantly. 
The base commander poked his head in. “You’re in luck. Sort of. We can get you 
on the ice, but not with a tractor. You either rappel down from the chopper or 
you take a dog sled.” 


“Rappel, no,” said Darrell. “Never again.” 

“Dogs!” said Lily, jumping up from the table. 

“Have you ever driven a dog sled?” the commander asked. 

“T went sledding once, and my neighbor had dogs,” Lily said. “How hard can 
it be?” 


Soon they were suited up with picks and snow axes and portable excavation 
gear. Wade’s father was issued a walkie-talkie and a GPS device, and Lily 
insisted on a camera—“To take pictures for Becca, when she gets better.” After 
that, they finished packing without saying much. Minutes later, they were 
powering over the snow in five sleds, each with a team of eight dogs barking and 
yapping. 

They journeyed east away from the base for the better part of an hour, the 
sky darkening by the minute. Finally, using a digital compass aligned with a 
satellite, they arrived at a crevasse-pocked area of the ice sheet about a half mile 
from the site when the storm winds lowered and the snow whipped up in hard, 
heavy waves. 

“We dismount here,” said Roald. 

In a matter of minutes twisters of biting flakes spun around them. Their 
battery-powered torches barely pierced the white wall as they crawled along the 
ice shelf linked together, the four of them. A single crewman from the base 
volunteered to stay with the dogs. He periodically blared out a location signal on 
an electronic horn, which set the dog teams yapping for minutes. 

At first, the ice shelf seemed firm enough, but Wade heard a constant 
grinding from deep beneath the surface. A slow hour later, exhausted by the 
unceasing wind and while the grinding became louder and steadier, his father 
stopped. 

Shielding the GPS device in front of his face, he said, “We’re here. The 
coordinates.” 

To Wade the place appeared no different from any other, except that it was 
equidistant from a pair of deep crevices some yards away on either side. Beyond 
them sat the flat blackness of seawater. They were perhaps a quarter mile from 
the ocean. 

“All right then.” Wade unfolded an ice pick from his pack and tapped it into 
the ice. It slid down more easily than he thought it would. “The ice isn’t hard 
here.” He pried up a chunk of it, tossed it aside. His father joined in while 
Darrell stood to the side, holding two torches on the spot from different angles, 


and Lily filmed. The rumbling of the ice beneath their feet now was joined by a 
high-pitched creaking. 

After ten minutes or so, Wade’s pick struck something hard. 

Not ice. 

The hit rang like iron against iron. He looked up. “Dad?” 

Together, the two of them got down on their hands and knees and picked 
through the ice shards until they saw a dark rectangular shape. Chipping 
carefully around it, they uncovered an iron chest over a foot square, with iron 
bands riveted across it. 

“T can’t believe it,” said Lily, taking videos and still shots from every 
possible angle. 

“Tt’s bigger than the others,” Darrell said. “Did we actually just find the 
twelfth relic in the middle of absolute nowhere? Corona’s supposed to be bigger, 
isn’t it, Dad?” 

“According to its slot on the astrolabe’s wheel it is,” Wade’s father said. 

Wade drew the chest out into the light of Darrell’s electric torch. 

Lily leaned in, the camera running, while Wade watched his father carefully 
unclasp the lock and lift the lid of the chest. The air lit up around them with its 
own blinding fury. Inside the chest sat an intricately woven ring of gold nearly as 
large as the chest itself. It was tinged with red and a glimmer of blue, its braided 
gold interwoven with silver wires and strung with sapphires and rubies cut into 
tongues of blue and red flame. 

“Corona Borealis,” said Wade. He turned to the camera. “Becca, we’ve 
found the twelfth relic of the Legacy—” 

The alarm horn sounded again. 

“We’d better get back to the dog sleds,” said Darrell. “We have what we 
came for.” 

The horn sounded again, only this time it continued in one long wail as if the 
crewman had jammed his finger on the trigger. Then, even over the wind 
thundering across the ice, they heard three dull thuds, and the alarm stopped 
abruptly. 

Only the dogs were left howling. 





CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 


The crewman’s been shot,” said Darrell. He took a flare pistol from his pack 


and raised it like a handgun, ready to fire it. “How did they find us?” 

“Not the flare,” his stepfather said. “It’ll tell them where we are. Close the 
chest. We need to lose them.” 

Too late. The ice nearby exploded in bursts from the south. 

“Follow me!” Roald led the kids back into the storm when there was a deep 
whump and the air went crimson. A flare hung sizzling overhead, and they saw 
through the whirling flakes a tall man in a thick fur coat. His uncovered head 
was topped with silvery white hair. He raised a long-barreled weapon at them. 

“Tt’s Markus Wolff!” Wade cried. “He was chasing Carlo—” 

“Did he kill him?” Lily said. “Is Carlo dead?” 

Gunfire shattered the nearby ice when all at once a second series of shots 
sounded as if from above. Wolff slowed his progress and turned his weapon up 
toward the shots. 

“Someone’s giving us cover,” said Darrell. “Let’s circle back to the base!” 

“Too far,” Roald said. “To the dog sleds.” 

They struck out in a wide loop away from the battle when a second flare 
exploded, and the two sources of gunfire converged. 


Wade thought it was merely the wind thundering. When the sound blew away, he 
was unsure he’d heard anything at all. Then it came back. It wasn’t the wind. A 
helicopter hovered overhead, its rotors spinning the snow like a cyclone. A rope 
ladder unfurled out of the storm and struck the ice not a hundred yards away. 

“Over here!” a voice shouted through a loudspeaker. “Hurry up!” 

Wade slowed, staring up into the whirling snow. He watched a figure work 
its way down the ladder to them, his long hair flying. 

“Tt’s Carlo!” he gasped. “How in the world—” 

“He must have followed Wolff from Königsberg,” said Darrell. “Or the other 
way around!” 

Carlo jumped to the ground, holding on to the ladder. “Get—up—here!” 

All at once, a deep thud shook the air. Wade saw Wolff on his knees, with his 
long-barreled gun aimed high. Flame erupted above them, followed by an 
enormous boom. 


The massive chopper wobbled oddly. 

“Get clear, now!” Wade’s father cried, pushing the children away from the 
ladder. 

The chopper tilted, the rotors faltered, and the giant aircraft dropped like an 
anvil. It crashed into the ice shelf, exploded in a fireball, and cracked the ice 
beneath their feet. 

“Murderer!” Carlo yelled, running toward Wolff, a semiautomatic blazing in 
each hand. 

“Come on,” Darrell yelled. “There’s an outcropping near the dogs. Keep 
going!” 

Wolff fired a third flare, and the ice shelf was bathed in yet another cascade 
of trembling red light. In the light they watched the two figures charging at each 
other, arms out, weapons blazing like a Wild West shootout. 


Carlo let go of the chopper’s rope ladder, dropping fast and hard and twisting his 
ankle sharply. He ignored it. Gripping his semiautomatics tightly, he climbed to 
his feet. The assassin was already there. He’d led Wolff on a chase from place to 
place—K@6nigsberg to Moscow, to London, Stockholm, Vienna, and finally here 
—where he turned the tables on him only at the last minute. He ached with the 
memories of all the past cities and wastelands and times in which he’d lived, 
until here he was, at the strange, final end of it all. 

At the place of hope. 

The place of death. 

It seemed almost silly now, having written it all down in the handwriting 
they would instantly recognize and understand. But maybe none of what was 
happening made sense. 

Carlo hurried across the ice, his spent ammunition spinning left and right out 
of the chambers of his weapons. His shots thudded into Wolff’s side. The man 
reeled back, still firing. Two, three hits entered Carlo’s body armor, the last one 
piercing it. So, this is how it would end. He fell to his knees, flicked his eyes 
west. The children were nearly safe. 

He had to keep Wolff busy, draw the devil away from them, or his sacrifice 
would be for nothing. Time could be changed, but only if this final scene played 
out properly could it be changed for the good. 

Lurching to his feet, he mustered his strength and scrambled to the crevice. 

Then came two more shots, one winging him in the leg. He still had to put 
himself between Wolff and the kids. The flaming chopper was like a beacon, 


showering the blank frozen darkness with light. The flames rose higher. The 
chopper slid over onto its side now. The blazing metal had weakened the ice, 
sending shock waves under the surface. It sank. 

“No time,” he said to himself. “This cup won’t pass away!” He drew a tiny 
object from his coat and threw it hard toward the children. He saw it land near 
Wade. 

Then he inserted two fresh clips into his weapons and spun around. Wolff 
crouched at the edge of the crevice. His eyes were cold with the rage of a true 
assassin. 

Wolff fired and missed. Then Carlo ran at him, blasting away. 


Unable to move, Wade watched the blazing chopper sink into the sea. To the 
right and left the ice had split, breached, and separated. Now it drifted away 
from the mass of the shelf. Ten feet, twenty. The gap of black water grew and 
grew. 

The battle between Carlo and Wolff became distant, muffled by the howling 
wind, until he couldn’t tell the two men apart. A thunderous surge of water burst 
up from beneath the floating fragment. Massive chunks of ice rose and crashed. 
Jagged shards of ice dived into the black sea. Then, almost in slow motion, 
almost in silence, both Wolff and Carlo vanished into the dark water. A great 
swirl of snow wound about where they had been. There was a final flurry of 
splashing, followed by utter silence as the giant weight of the glacier settled 
beneath the surface, bobbed up, sank, then rose and drifted away, wiped clean of 
life, both men lost. 

“Carlo!” Lily cried. 

The ice cracked toward them like a black snake slithering across the ground, 
but none of them could make their legs move. 

“Carlo!” she yelled again. 

But the black water didn’t splash. It went as still as concrete. 

Wade watched Darrell drag Lily back from the splitting ground. She hit him 
uselessly. He didn’t object. Wade turned to his father, who was clutching the iron 
chest. His father’s face was gray, blank. 

Even as they watched, Carlo had perished. Like so many Guardians had 
perished over the last weeks and months—and over the decades and centuries 
since Nicolaus and Hans built the astrolabe and the Order declared war on them. 
And here again, goodness and wonder and humanity were gone in an instant, 
vanished under the cold black sea. 





CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 


“We have Corona,” Lily heard someone say. The voice was husky and forced. 


“We have it, and we have to go.” It was Darrell. He was wiping tears from his 
eyes. 

“So? So what?” Lily screamed at him, or thought she had. Maybe it was just 
a rough breath of air, a whisper. “What does it even matter? So many have died 
for this horrible thing!” She might have cursed then, but maybe she didn’t. She 
wasn’t sure. She was on her feet now, Wade and Roald holding her up. 

It was then that she saw it. On the ice some fifty feet off, through the 
swirling snow. A blue light. She tore herself away and cautiously approached, 
Darrell with her. The glow came from the crest of a small ring. They were all 
with her now. She picked the ring up. There was a seal on it, a dancing god 
crowned with leaves. 

“That’s the Greek god Dionysus,” Roald said. 

Lily felt dizzy. “No. What? Is this . . . is this Andreas’s ring? His seal? Is this 
the ring Nicolaus wrote about in the Protocol? The one he gave to Hans after 
Andreas died? How could it be? Carlo threw it to us. How did he get it? How... 
there’s something under the seal. Paper...” 

The words were in English. 


So. 

I have tried to turn it away, avert the flood from me. You can rewrite the 
future, yes, and I have tried. But in this, at least for me, I have failed. 

Turn back the flood, children. 

It’s up to you. 

You are the last. 

Make this never be! 


Wade’s hands trembled. “Guys... this is . . . we know this handwriting. It’s 
Hans Novak’s handwriting. It can’t be. Copernicus lost him in the storm. We 
read it in his own words. This can’t be Hans’s writing. But it is.” 

“There’s more on the other side,” Darrell said. 


You will know now what I have hidden for so long. 


After being thrown from the Eternity Machine, I found myself in your 
present and still a young man, my mind clouded by travel in time, but clear 
enough to remember some things. Thanks to the descendants of the 
Guardians, I obtained the diary that the astronomer and I wrote so long 
ago. I hid it in a special chamber beneath the fencing school in Bologna 
until you came along. I waited there, remembering more and preparing 
young Guardians for a battle I will not survive. You’ll know that I was 
Hoppas and Hoffnung, the others, the boy who spoke to Quirita in Havana. 
I have been many things in my strange story, among them the caretaker of 
this future. Now you are the last. 

Go. 

The end of it all is near. 


At the very bottom of the document, Wade saw the same string of characters 
as on the Protocol. 


WEG re OPE AP REA 


Beneath the marks were what he realized was a translation that gave precise 
instructions on how to launch and control the astrolabe. 


Great lever, halfway down, leftmost lever one-quarter, rightmost three- 
quarters, setting dials 1—6 to year, month, day, hour, minute, second of 
destination, activate main engine, cycles 2,4,6... 


“Carlo was ... Hans Novak,” said Lily. “I... How could we not know... 
how... ?” 

Wade stared at the place where the ice floe had been. “Because we couldn’t 
know. Not until now. Knowing anything would have changed what we did, and 
we’d never have gotten to this point. Butterfly wings, remember?” 

The walkie-talkie crackled. His father answered. “We’re ... all right... .” 

It was the base commander. “Not why I’m calling. Bad news.” His voice was 
thin, far away. “Return to the base. Someone’s coming for you in a snow 
wagon.” The walkie-talkie cut off with a sharp snap and was soon replaced by 
the distant roar of the wagon. 

Wade thought: What could be worse than Carlo’s death? 


Several minutes later, the snow wagon appeared. After three men jumped off 
to check on the crewman and the dogs, the Kaplans hurried on board. The driver 
knew nothing but the urgency of his mission. The base soon loomed ahead, and 
the wagon slowed and curved its skis toward the main structure. The commander 
was waiting in the doorway, his coat half on, half off, wind flying through his 
hair as he rushed toward them. 

“Tt’s about your friend Becca Moore,” he said. 

Wade’s knees nearly gave way. “Is she—” 

“T don’t know. There’s a call on the base hotline. From Switzerland. Hurry.” 


Lily rushed inside. The others let her take the phone. She put it on speaker. 
Julian was speaking. “. .. don’t know how but . . .” There was a crackling pause, 
then he came on again. “. . . Dr. Cranach can’t save Becca. He called me and I 
came back. The cancer, the radiation poisoning, has spread to her liver and 
lungs.” Julian didn’t even sound like himself as the line crackled. “. . . expect her 
top...pass inthe next... hours...” 

Lily’s eyes streamed hot tears. She tried to wipe them away, but there were 
too many, coming too quickly, and she just sobbed. Becca. Becca! She slumped 
into the nearest chair, covering her face. 

“Are Maggie and her family there?” Wade asked. 

“They are, but aren’t allowed to see her. No one is. The cancer ward’s been 
sealed in quarantine because of the radiation. I’m here with my dad, and we 
haven’t seen her, either. Dr. Cranach said they’re keeping her comfortable with 
painkillers, but no more meds, no food. They’re going to have to”—he couldn’t 
seem to say the word that was in his mind to say—“they’re going to”—he still 
couldn’t say it. 

“Just tell us!” Roald snapped. “Julian, what?” 

The line grew statically, then clear. “Cremate...her...,” he said. 

Lily felt her head float away then her throat filled, and she threw up on the 
floor of the hut. Everyone was suddenly yelling, crying, pounding things, while 
Darrell held her hair at the back of her neck, and she threw up everything until 
there wasn’t any more. 

Wade was suddenly there with a towel, shaking and shaking. She wiped her 
mouth, spat into the towel, then stooped to wipe the floor; but someone was 
doing that, too. 

“We have to go,” Wade said, patting her arm gently. “We have to go to her.” 


Wade tried to stop his tears. It was useless. Becca was too special. She couldn’t 
leave the world this way. 

No. 

And she wouldn’t. 

Something had to be done. Becca needed to live, and he would find a way 
for her to live. Wasn’t it impossible? Yes, impossible. But so much else had 
seemed impossible six months ago. He would find a way. 

A way? 

What way? 

Scientiam temporis. That’s what Carlo—Hans—told them. You can change 
time. That’s what scientiam temporis meant. That’s what the butterfly effect 
meant, and multiple universes. Threads of what he knew and suspected and had 
no knowledge of wove into and around and about one another, and something 
was born in his mind. 

“A chopper will take you to the yacht,” said the commander. “From there 
you can be in Tierra del Fuego—” 

“Not fast enough,” said Wade. “What else do we have?” 

The commander searched charts and the computer terminal on his desk. 
“Chinese aircraft carrier seventy miles offshore. The Liaoning, part of the 
Chinese presence here. Supposed to be a couple of civilian jets aboard. I’ll 
contact them?” 

“We can pay,” Terence said from the phone, taking over the line now. 
“Whatever they ask. I have friends in the Chinese government.” 

And it was done. They would be helicoptered to the ship within the hour. 

In the meantime Terence arranged two flights from the Chinese ship back to 
Europe. 

“Two?” said Roald. “Why two flights?” 

“Vela, Triangulum, Corvus, Lyra, and Sagitta are in Crete,” Terence said. 
“Roald, we need Corona and your scientific brain there, too. And we need them 
right now. Pll meet you on the island.” 

“But I’m going to Davos with the children—” 

“No,” said Terence. “No time. Julian will meet them at the clinic. We need 
you back in Crete.” 

Roald looked at the children, took a breath. “If it has to be that way, then 
fine.” 

And that was the long and short of it. The stakes were too high and the time 
too short. A pair of jets from the carrier were arranged to take Roald to Crete and 


the children to Switzerland. When they arrived on the Chinese carrier, it was all 
set. 

“See you in Crete,” Wade’s father said. “All of you. As soon as possible.” 

All of you. Wade’s heart skipped at the words. He heard everything in 
reference to Becca. Each thing was twined with her. Every action he took, every 
thought he had. 

“Board now,” said the pilot of the Davos plane. “Now.” 

The jet had a stark, uncomfortable interior that looked far more like a fighter 
than a private jet. Wade didn’t care. 

Just get us to Becca. 

“The hours will pass quickly,” the pilot said with a nod of his head. 

Pass. 

It was the word Julian had used. Wade thought of the idea growing inside of 
him. Scientiam temporis. 

He would find a way to change time. 





CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


Davos, Switzerland 
September 18 
Evening 


When Julian’s car turned the corner and sped up the long curving driveway, 


Wade saw the clinic come into view and how the late sun burned orange on its 
white facade, and he went numb. It was the sunset that Becca might have seen 
but would not. 

“They’re never going to let us do this,” Lily said. 

“To say nothing of Phase Two,” Darrell said. “But I guess one thing at a 
time, right?” 

Wade knew what his father would say to their plan. “I forbid it. It’s a theory, 
a mental construct. You can’t play with people’s lives using chaos theory! ” 

Except that Wade wasn’t playing. 

“Silva is totally on board,” said Julian. “He said, ‘A soldier doesn’t watch a 
fellow soldier die, not without a fight. Count me in.’ I don’t know if you know 
Silva’s story. He had a brother, both in Afghanistan together. Silva was wounded, 
trapped, under fire. Against the orders of their commanding officer, his brother 
came for him, saved Silva, but lost his life doing it. It’s what drives Silva now, 
saving others. He’ll never leave anyone behind.” 

Lily wiped her eyes. “I love him,” she said. “He’s one of the best.” 

“He is,” Wade said. Turning to Lily and Darrell, he put his hands on their 
hands. “If there’s any chance, we have to take it. There are no options. No 
choice.” 

Darrell drilled him with his eyes. “Bro, the risk—” 

“T know!” he said. “I know it’s crazy. I keep hearing my dad in my head. I 
get it. It’s impossible. It has to be impossible. There are a trillion reasons not to 
do it, and only one reason to do it. Hope. It’s the only hope of saving her. It’s the 
only thing we have left. Or there’s been no point to any of this: the Legacy, our 
search, or anything else.” 

There was no more arguing. 

“T really hope Silva has a rock-solid plan,” Darrell said as Julian turned off 
the engine and sat quietly. “You just don’t steal a patient.” 


“We have to expect... ,” Lily said softly, “we have to . . . what she looks 
like...” Her voice cracked. She didn’t say any more. 

The car stood cooling while the sun slid slowly behind the trees. The clinic’s 
alabaster facade turned gray. Julian had told them that Becca’s family were at a 
hotel down the mountain and would be arriving soon, but not yet, and because of 
the quarantine, no cars came, no cars went. Wade felt his insides turn to lead, his 
blood to ice. Becca was dying inside that building. Maybe she would be gone 
mere hours from now. No one knew for certain. The gray stone exterior quite 
suddenly reminded him of a funeral home. 

“Ts it dark enough yet?” Darrell whispered, the first one to speak for an hour. 

Julian nodded. “I think so. I’ll text Silva.” His fingers trembling, he tapped a 
brief message to Silva’s phone. 


We’ re here. 
A reply shot back. 
Julian to the front desk. Distract. Others to the gray van. 


Wade looked over. A dark-gray paneled van stood at the far end of the lot, 
nose out. 

“PII go to the desk with you,” Darrell said. “I can distract for as long as it 
takes.” 

“Yeah, you can,” Lily said. “Wade, you and me.” 

Darrell cracked open the car door, closed it behind him, adjusted his shirt, 
pulled his sleeves down, and entered the building with Julian. The doors rang 
when they opened and again when they closed. Wade and Lily left the car and 
scurried over to the gray van. 

Not more than twenty seconds passed before Silva could be seen hurrying 
along the side of the clinic. He cradled what appeared to be a rolled-up blanket. 
It was Becca. 

Lily opened the van doors as quietly as possible. 

Silva shifted Becca in his arms. “Wade, take her shoulders.” 

He slid his hands under her shoulders. She weighed nothing, was barely 
there. He crouched backward into the van and pulled her in, catching a glimpse 
of her face. Eyes shut, cheekbones as sharp and hard as stone, lips parted, teeth 
apart. His knees gave out as he set her down on a low cot that was secured to the 
floor of the van. 


“Lily, in the front,” Silva said, lifting Becca’s legs onto the cot with the effort 
of moving a washcloth. He strapped her in. “Wade, get Darrell and Julian now. 
We have twenty seconds before— Go!” 

Wade rushed to the clinic’s front entrance, pushed his way to the desk. He 
brusquely cut into Darrell’s monologue about surf punk guitar solos to an 
uncomprehending staff. 

“We have to go,” he said. 

“But they’re interested—” 

“We have to go,” Wade said. “Bye, everyone, and thanks.” 

As soon as they were outside—boomph!—a great green halo appeared over 
the clinic. At the same time the van roared up to the front doors. 

“Fireworks?” said Darrell as he leaped into the van. “They’ll go crazy in 
there.” 

“Not our problem now,” said Silva. “And not appropriate, I know, but 
workable. They’ll go from quarantine into full immediate lockdown before 
they”—boomph!—“tealize it’s just loud and showy. Belt up!” He slammed his 
foot to the floor, and the van shot away down the hill. 

The journey to a private airport west of Zurich was agonizingly slow. 
Because the authorities were searching for a young woman who had disappeared 
from a private medical facility, Silva had to slip cleverly past several police 
checkpoints. What might normally have been a two-hour trip took them until 
nearly dawn. Then, by the time a small team of discreet medical personnel— 
courtesy of the Ackroyd Foundation—could be assembled, and a jet chartered 
and flight plans filed, it was evening of the next day. 

They lifted off at last a full day after the kidnapping—Becca strapped to a 
gurney and attended by two doctors—and began the first leg of a many-legged 
journey from country to country, airstrip to airstrip, on their way to the ancient 
and mysterious island of Crete. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


Crete 
September 21 
Night 


Galina glared at Ebner fidgeting as usual. His thin fingers flew over the 
keyboard of his military laptop with increasing frenzy punctuated by the irritated 
tapping of the Delete key. Clack-clack. 

“Calm yourself,” Galina said. “We are so close to our goal.” 

They were on a ridge—one of many ranges and hills that undulate the small 
island of Crete—less than two kilometers from the ruins of Knossos, King 
Minos’s ancient palace. Knossos had been the capital of the vast Minoan empire 
and hid the infamous—and yet undiscovered—labyrinth of the fabled man-bull, 
the Minotaur. 

Clack-clack-clack. 

“Or if you cannot be calm, do not infect the others with your fear.” She eyed 
his trembling fingers and gazed at the waiting excavators. “The colonel’s 
Burmese militia, our possession of the astrolabe and enough relics to make it fly, 
the atomic cargo of our tanker beneath the waters of Cyprus, and the world’s 
horror of a detonation they can neither risk nor defuse—these things ensure our 
success, Ebner. Calm yourself.” 

Ninety-eight minutes before, the two of them, the colonel, and two hundred 
paramilitary commandos had stormed through the gates of NATO’s Maritime 
Interdiction Operational Training Centre. They had arrived silently, but the 
silence didn’t last. The battle was fierce but brief. After Galina and the troops 
attacked, guns blazing, and the base was hers, Ebner quickly disabled all 
outgoing communications. 

Surveying the dead and the captured huddled in the base administration 
quarters, Galina had instructed the colonel, “Leave twenty of your troops at the 
base. Take the NATO uniforms, weapons, and vehicles and meet us at the palace 
of Knossos in two hours.” 

Now, as the caravan of armored NATO vehicles drove toward them from the 
west, Galina studied a large shipping container being brought ashore from her 
yacht. 


Inside it was the Eternity Machine, the astrolabe built by Copernicus; his 
brother, Andreas; and the young assistant, Hans Novak. The golden creation 
fairly throbbed with power inside that giant, lead-lined coffin. 

“Once we locate the site of the labyrinth, we will install the astrolabe in its 
center,” she said. “We will find the walls of the maze’s core adorned with images 
of griffins, birds, blue monkeys, a slithering green serpent.” 

“Yes, Galina,” Ebner said. “Of the mysterious art of ancient Knossos, you 
have seen what even the great archaeologists have not. In your dreams, yes?” 

His cell rang; he answered it with a frown. 

Galina watched his eyelids twitch. “Well?” 

“Ships,” he said, holding the phone away from his ear. “Patrol craft—small 
destroyers from Sweden, Denmark, Italy—have been spotted near the tanker off 
Cyprus. A convoy of American and British ships are also converging. There is a 
coalition after all, even if a limited one. There are two Russian submarines in the 
area, as well.” 

“To be expected,” she said. “The world would be foolish not to mount a 
defense. It is posturing, nothing more.” 

“And still you are calm?” he said. 

“We are on the verge of achieving what you could not conceive of four years 
ago. Do you recall, Ebner? I, a dying fifteen-year-old, armed only with an 
obsession, and you a physicist with a desire for . .. more. Yet here we are, on the 
eve of traveling in time.” 

She took his phone. “Lock down the tanker,” she said. “Sequence the 
detonators. Keep this line open.” She returned the phone and fingered the 
kraken-shaped jewel that hung heavily around her neck. The air was cooling 
now that autumn was mere hours away. 

Moments later, the colonel drove up in the lead vehicle. 

“To the palace,” she said. “Immediately.” 


Ebner slid his phone into his side pocket. It was warm from her hand. He hitched 
up his pack, rechecked his automatic—bullet in the chamber—and followed 
Galina into the rear of the colonel’s vehicle. 

They were off on a grindingly bumpy road from the shore to the interior 
precincts of the legendary ruins. The heavy transport carrying the astrolabe’s 
container followed them at a short distance. 

Ebner feared that their efforts, labyrinthine though they were, would not be 
enough to enable them to launch the Eternity Machine. The infamous “hole in 


the sky” was needed at the exact moment of the autumnal equinox, coupled with 
the appearance of the aurora. 

This was essential. 

Since his imprisonment in London, Ebner had known that Nikolai 
Kardashev’s description of the energy required to create the proper 
circumstances for a traversable wormhole would necessitate a particular pitch of 
energy to propel the astrolabe into time. 

But what if we should fail in our terrible gambit? 

The audacity of their undertaking seemed nothing less than madness, a 
sequence of war crimes damnable to the lowest circle of Hell. Could he stomach 
being prosecuted in the world court, standing alone like a miserable specimen 
confined in a glass box? 

The truck stopped. 

The colonel turned in his seat. “We arrive.” 


Galina looked out over the rambling palace of King Minos, vast, hulking, mostly 
undone by time. It shimmered into view atop a small hill, a stout but inefficient 
vantage to anticipate attacks from the north. Some columns stood, some lay 
crumbled, while great blocky fragments of wall and tumbled stone formed the 
barest outlines of where structures had once stood, their half rooms and 
countless staircases zigzagging ever downward into innumerable passages. 

All these remnants spoke to Galina of a once-magnificent life. 

“Ebner,” she said, “somewhere in these ruined depths stands the spot where 
Copernicus discovered and rebuilt the machine, and from where he flew it 
through the twisting tunnels of time.” 

“Somewhere indeed,” Ebner said. “The legendary labyrinth, the deadly maze 
of the twin-horned Minotaur, has never been located. Pray we discover it tonight. 
Colonel, set your men to work!” 

Under their stolen NATO identity, the colonel’s troops boldly set up a wide 
perimeter around the ruins within minutes. A main checkpoint was established to 
mimic an actual military occupation. A crew of excavators installed a web of 
spotlights around the proposed location of the labyrinth and began to dig. 

One hour. Two. Three. They found nothing but dead rock. The slivered moon 
drifted across the night. Four hours. Nothing. The eastern sky began to turn pale 
on the horizon. Dawn would soon arrive. Galina stood on a slight promontory 
overlooking the work. Her blood alternately boiled and froze. Time, the great 
tyrant, would run out for her soon. 


“Nothing there!” the colonel shouted at one work crew. “Move five meters to 
the northeast!” 

Another hour passed, and still no labyrinth was discovered. Then, an idea. 

“Ebner, the reference to Dante in Michelangelo’s fresco, do you remember 
it? The souls of the damned entering Hell? “There dreadful Minos stands and 
growls, judging sinners’ sins upon the step; and having judged, he fixes each as 
far below as his tail twines.’” 

“Yes, Galina, I remember,” he replied. 

“The snake coiling round King Minos in the Sistine Chapel fresco is Minos’s 
tail, and the number of coils is the level of Hell to which each soul he judges is 
damned. How many coils has he in the fresco? How many?” 

“Ah! Ah!” Ebner’s trembling fingers fiddled with his phone. He located and 
enlarged the image of Michelangelo’s fresco, angling the screen to her. “Two 
coils.” 

She turned to the workers, her face gleaming in the spotlights. “Dig down 
two levels below the lowest floor! This is a clue meant for the Guardians. Two 
levels down!” 

The workers started anew, excavating the sand and dirt and stony rubble 
until, slowly, two levels below the lowest floor, a large, angular, strangely 
circular pit appeared. 

“The sacred site!” Ebner cried. He made his way down thirty or more feet to 
the floor of the pit. “Galina, you are a genius! There are passages here, leading 
away. And ramps. Arches. Trap floors. I see them, yes. And staircases that 
appear to lead nowhere. It is the maze of the Minotaur! The labyrinth. We have 
found it!” 

“The center of the maze must be cleared!” said Galina. “I must see the 
walls!” 

Two long hours of workers picking, shoveling, removing, swearing revealed 
that the maze below the palace of King Minos had indeed survived whole and 
untouched by centuries of archaeological excavations and the plundering of 
treasure seekers. 

Under the spades of the small army, then under the brushes of their squad 
leaders, then finally under the feathery touch of Ebner’s own fingers, the ancient 
labyrinth of the Cretan Minotaur was revealed. 

“Aside, everyone! Stand aside!” Ebner scrambled up and reached out his 
hand. “My dear, accompany me!” 

Galina took his hand and entered the pit—down to the first sublevel and the 


level below that. Releasing his hand, she stood in the center of the floor, staring 
at the tall, irregularly shaped room. It had twelve sides, each of a different width. 
On them, brilliant as the day they were painted, swam women, birds, the 
mystical landscapes of sea and mountain, and the innumerable bull heads that 
Galina had seen in her dreams and waking visions for months. What had 
lingered hidden in the fog of memory had slowly, ever so slowly oozed out into 
consciousness, and here was the proof. 

She had known these images, was seeing them for the second time. 

Ebner shone his light around the walls. The openings of this passage and that 
alley entered abruptly into the center, where King Minos’s legendary man-bull 
devoured his victims. And all around was a thick band of scorched black that 
seared the walls in a perfect circle around some central object, as if it had 
exploded in fire. 

“The Eternity Machine was launched from this very spot,” Ebner said. 

Galina turned her face up. “The coiling serpent, where is it?” 

“A mechanism must exist to coil the ceiling over and hide or reveal the 
maze,” Ebner said, “so that King Minos could view the spectacle from on high 
and observe the demise of the beast’s unfortunate victims.” 

“Find the mechanism,” she said. 

This began another hour of scrambling and searching, until a pair of bronze 
talon-shaped levers were discovered near the surface of the pit. These were 
worked loose, and the colonel and a worker simultaneously pulled. At first, 
nothing happened, then the walls shuddered over Galina and Ebner, and the 
ceiling began to spiral closed. 

Stone ground slowly against stone, louder and louder, until a shallow, domed 
ceiling sealed over their heads. 

And there it was. 

A mosaic set into the stones depicting a large slithering green serpent, its 
head in the center, its tail coiling twice and circumnavigating the outer edge. 

The tail of King Minos. 

“My dear... ,” Ebner breathed. “My dear .. .” 

“This room, Ebner, must be positioned directly below the hole in the sky. 
This is where Ptolemy first discovered the astrolabe. This is where, nearly 
fourteen hundred years later, Copernicus and Hans Novak rebuilt it, perfected it, 
flew it. Where five hundred years after that, I shall pilot the machine myself and 
complete the vow made five centuries ago. Open the ceiling! Bring the 
machine!” 


In short order, winches were brought, and the golden machine, gleaming in 
the spotlights, was lowered into the pit. Galina stepped back and watched from 
the perimeter of the maze. Gradually, the shadow of the astrolabe filled its 
center, its circular armature matching perfectly the height of the burn mark 
around the walls. 

The Eternity Machine was in position. 

Galina set six of its twelve relics in place. Serpens, Draco, Crux on one side. 
Scorpio, Lupus, Aquila on the other. 

“Colonel,” she said softly. “Secure the area. There are but hours before the 
equinox arrives and all our stars align.” 

The colonel offered a silent bow of his head. 

“Ebner,” she continued, “prepare for our journey!” 


Our journey! 

Ebner stepped onto an empty winch hook and rose from the pit, observing 
the fiery intensity in Galina’s eyes as she stared at the gold machine. He 
shuddered. 





CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 


In the sky over Crete 
September 22 
Before dawn 


Wade sat near the gurney Becca lay on, his hand on her wrist, and stared out 


the jet window into the darkness below. 

After the grueling sequence of flights, they were finally minutes from setting 
down on Crete. The island straddled the water between Greece and Turkey, a 
sliver of land like the rim of a barely surfaced bow] sitting at the southern end of 
the Aegean Sea. It was now lit with clusters of light, one of which was a small 
airfield. 

He closed his eyes and counted Becca’s pulse. It slowed, sped up, slowed 
again, but her breathing was steady. Julian sat across from him, his eyes glued to 
one of two monitors, while one of the doctors adjusted a single saline bag 
dripping fluid into her vein. Since Becca was off all other medications, there 
wasn’t much to do but watch her stillness. 

“Tf this doesn’t work,” Wade said, “it’s the end of everything. Just so you 
know.” 

Darrell tapped him on the shoulder. “Are you going to make it, bro?” 

“Will any of us?” Lily said. 

As they circled for their final approach, Lily, who had immersed herself in 
the history of Crete from two volumes picked up at an emergency stop at a Swiss 
bookstore, finished writing her notes in Wade’s notebook. 

“Ears on me, everyone,” she said. “I think I’ve uncovered a new thread in the 
history of the Eternity Machine, and the thing is older than we think. First of all, 
huge ceremonies used to take place to celebrate the Minoan new year, which, 
guess what, wasn’t the same as ours. The Minoan calendar began, that’s right, at 
the autumnal equinox.” 

“Whoa, Lily,” said Darrell. 

“No kidding. But that isn’t even the good part,” she continued. “The main 
thing they used to worship at the new year was ‘a golden treasure of monstrous 
size.’ Not only that, there was a legend that the famous labyrinth, or maze, in 
King Minos’s palace was actually built to protect that treasure, with the 


Minotaur as its guard.” 

Wade turned to her. “Golden treasure? So the astrolabe goes back to the time 
of King Minos?” 

“Or even before,” she said. “But the best part? The palace and the whole 
civilization of King Minos was destroyed on the very day of their new year.” 

“Whoa,” said Wade. “The ancient astrolabe exploded—that must be it.” 

Darrell turned in his seat. “Then we flash forward a bunch of centuries, and 
Ptolemy discovers the treasure when he’s drawing maps of the Mediterranean 
islands, which he was famous for. But of course the machine is all wrecked. He 
tries to repair it, and can’t; but he writes about it. Flash forward another bunch of 
time, and Nicolaus reads what Ptolemy wrote and—boom!—he finds the 
machine, and because he’s a genius, he does fix it, and the rest is history! Or the 
future. Whichever.” 

Wade felt his blood race. “It also answers another puzzle. The hole in the 
sky. The astrolabe creates some kind of super energy explosion—maybe the 
relics do this when they’re together—and that’s the energy that launches it. 
During King Minos’s time, something went wrong, and it blew up.” 

Silva turned from his pilot’s seat. “There are some folks who say Crete is 
what’s left of Atlantis. Could be the same thing as what you’re talking about. A 
huge catastrophe. Anyway, we’ll be touching the ground in five minutes. Less. 
Check Becca and strap in.” 

He landed the jet smoothly, and as they were taxiing briskly to the hangar, 
Julian got on and off his phone quickly. “I just talked to my dad. Naturally, I 
didn’t let on what we’re doing, but he says Roald will be here soon. We need to 
move fast.” 

“We’re ready,” Wade said. “Silva, the plan?” 

Silva pulled the jet to a hastily rented private hangar. “Go with your father 
when he comes. Julian and I’ll bring Becca to the dig site in the Hummer. Put the 
kidnapping on me, say I did it to confuse the Order. Just play dumb and stay free 
to do your part.” 

“We will,” Darrell said. “We’re good at playing dumb.” 

Silva smirked. “You’re anything but. Still, you’ve heard the expression 
‘behind enemy lines’? Well, for this mission, everyone’s an enemy. Act cool, and 
we'll get it done.” 

Wade’s throat thickened. “Silva ... we never knew about your brother. We . . 
DEEA 

“Thanks. I appreciate it, and right back at you. Becca’ll be safe until you call 


for me. Use these tracking devices so Pll know exactly where to find you. Now 
go.” 

They pocketed the devices while Silva and Julian moved Becca into a nearby 
black Hummer and tore off down the tarmac. Moments later, Wade’s father 
drove up to the wide doors and stormed out. The greeting was brief and sharp. 

“What happened at Davos? What did you do?” 

“We were saying our good-byes,” Wade said, crying, though he hadn’t 
intended to. “Then Silva got word that the Order was closing in. He took Becca 
off to some safe house. We couldn’t do anything at all.” 

“Her parents are going absolutely crazy wondering where she is!” his father 
shouted. “No one knows where Silva took her. You should have called me or 
your mother!” 

“Radio silence,” Lily said. “Silva insisted on it. He said Galina’s got some 
kind of vendetta against Becca, and he needed to get her safe until the deadline’s 
over.” 

It hurt Wade for them to lie so bald-facedly to his father, but maybe that was 
the thing about being a kid. Either you didn’t know when things were just too 
dangerous, or you didn’t know enough to let the danger stop you from doing 
them. 

His father muttered to himself, shook his head, but didn’t say any more about 
it. “Into the car then. Sara is waiting for us. Where’s Julian?” 

“He ... had to file paperwork with the airport,” Darrell said. “He’ll join us 
soon.” 

Wade’s father nodded once. “He’d better. We need everyone together now. 
No more skipping off. This is the end of it.” He took a breath. “Last night, 
Galina took over the NATO training center in northwestern Crete. The Brits are 
holding back while she excavates Knossos under the NATO flag.” 

“We think she’s searching for the maze,” Darrell said, “the ancient labyrinth 
of the Minotaur that no one’s found so far. It’s somewhere in the ruins, and she’s 
going to find it.” 

“Tf she hasn’t already,” Wade said. “Can we please get going?” 

Twenty minutes later, their car slowed as they approached the hills 
surrounding the ruins. Sara came running over to them. She was in combat 
fatigues and a helmet with a night visor. She had an automatic rifle strapped over 
her shoulder. She hugged them. 

“Thanks to Terence,” she said, “we have about fifty MI6 and MI5 agents. 
Papa Dean pulled some strings and got us a unit of mercenaries. We have a crack 


troop of Chechen fighters sent by Chief Inspector Yazinsky. Dennis is here from 
New York with his Marine friends. And Simon Tingle, of course. He’s out of his 
scooter now and packing a sidearm. You can’t keep him down.” 

“Can we see the palace from here?” Wade said. 

“Keep your heads down,” his father said. He brought them to the crest of the 
ridge. 

Wade was awed by the strange beauty of the partly restored ruins. Looking 
from the mountaintop down on the expanse of the spotlit palace grounds, he 
watched Galina’s forces excavating an open court between the grand staircases. 

“That would be where the golden treasure was,” Lily said, explaining what 
she had read. “It was said to have vanished when Knossos was destroyed.” 

“Except it didn’t vanish,” Wade added. “The astrolabe was that treasure, and 
it caused the explosion that destroyed Knossos. The horrors of time travel go all 
the way back to the end of the Minoan culture.” 

“In a little over twenty-four hours, we go in,” Roald said. “Until then, we 
wait and plan.” 


That night, only hours now from the actual equinox, Wade found himself 
stepping away from the lights of the camp. He had gone over and over his own 
plan so many times, it now seemed either the most complex nonsense or a 
precision path to victory, though he could no longer tell which. 

So he gave it up and fell back on what he knew. 

The stars. 

The night was clear, almost too clear. A million stars flamed and twinkled 
against the deep black, and, as if he had no control over it, the immensity of the 
sky fell over him. 

This was Nicolaus’s sky, the very same, when centuries ago he had looked 
up. 

Wade had loved the night ever since he was born. The vast array of stars 
sprinkled across the black. The extra-brilliant ones, the distant strings of fairy 
lights that signified faraway galaxies. His father had lovingly taught him 
everything he could about the greatness of the cosmos. Then when Wade was 
seven, his beloved uncle Henry had given him the antique star chart that sat in 
his backpack now, the chart that had in so many ways begun this adventure and 
sealed his destiny as a lover of the night sky. 

And look what all that had led to. 

This. 


The end of the world. 

Lily walked over to him. “What now, Wade?” 

He nearly choked to hear the question. “Whatever it is, it happens soon.” 

Except soon couldn’t come soon enough. The minutes ticked so slowly it felt 
like time had stopped. The hours between midnight and two crawled like a man 
dying of thirst in a desert. 

Then, finally, a half-dozen Range Rovers drew up to their camp. Julian 
bounced out of the first one, giving the kids a quick nod of his head, then Wade’s 
father called the kids over. 

“Finally, all here,” he said. “The equinox is three hours away. According to 
all Nicolaus’s and Hans’s—Carlo’s—documents, there isn’t more than an hour in 
which the hole in the sky is visible, that is, traversable.” 

“She’s going to try to retrieve the cargo from wherever it is,” Wade said. 
“Pm convinced that’s what this is all about. Albrecht’s cargo. Whatever and 
whenever it is, Galina’s going for it.” 

“T agree,” Sara said. “But when the hole closes, that’s it. We need to know 
that. Galina will mount her deadliest defense—and by that I mean offense—very 
soon. But not too soon. She’ll want the chaos of battle to shield her launch.” 

Terence nodded grimly. “MI6 has timed the assault on the Cyprus tanker at 
precisely when Galina is busiest here, or we risk her detonating the underwater 
devices. Special forces are ready, including black ops teams from Britain, 
Germany, France, and Turkey, and Navy SEALs from the US, all under overall 
MI6 leadership. Over a thousand troops are waiting for our signal to push in, 
both here and on the tanker.” 

Wade stole a glance at Darrell and Lily. “How many troops do you think they 
have defending the launch site? That’s where it all happens. In the core of the 
labyrinth. The center of the maze.” 

“Thousands,” Terence said. He pointed with his scope before handing it to 
Wade. “It’s Galina’s most heavily guarded position. There’ll be no way in 
without a full-scale attack.” 

“Which is why you kids will stay far back from the ridge,” Roald said firmly. 
“T don’t want you getting any nearer. You hear me?” 

“Loud and clear,” said Lily. 

Leaving them, Roald took up a position high on the ridge with Sara and 
Terence. 

“This is insane; you realize that,” Julian said soberly. “We could be sliced to 
ribbons before we get anywhere near the maze, to say nothing of the risk to 


Becca.” 

“Unless you’ve been studying the legends of Minos,” Wade said. 

“Thanks to me and the books I bought in Switzerland,” Lily added. She 
opened one to a detailed archaeological drawing from the early-twentieth 
century. “I found this last night while we were waiting. The archaeologist who 
excavated Knossos, Sir Arthur Evans, made a map of the entire site; but he 
skimped a bit on the outer edges, thinking the Minotaur’s labyrinth was in the 
center of the palace. He was right, yes, but the maze was so much larger than 
Evans or anyone thought. In fact, its passages run all the way to the perimeter of 
the palace grounds. Look here.” 

Lily ran her finger around the edge of the map and stopped at what appeared 
to be a cave located in a narrow valley between two hills. “It’s at least half a mile 
from the center. Galina’s troops aren’t anywhere near this section of the ruins. 
With time and enough cover, we can get in there.” 

Darrell breathed in. “So... are we ready?” 

Julian nodded once. “I know my part. Keep your folks and my dad occupied. 
Lie to them if I have to, to keep them focused on Galina and not on you.” 

“You’re a true friend, thanks.” Wade went over to one of the MI6 trucks. In 
the rear were six steel boxes housing the relics they had managed to obtain: Vela, 
Triangulum, Corvus, Lyra, Sagitta, and Corona. He, Lily, and Darrell each 
slipped two carefully into backpacks. Wade scanned the extra stashes of 
weapons and glanced up at the ridge. His parents were eyeing the distant ruins. 
He took up a large pistol. It was black and heavy with an extra-long ammunition 
clip. 

“Wade, don’t,” said Lily. “You can’t.” 

“Bro, I couldn’t use the one I had in Cuba,” Darrell said. “Those things are 
evil.” 

“T know. I know.” Wade put down the large pistol and slid a small handgun 
off the table and into the pocket of his cargo pants. “Just in case.” Then he took 
several hand-sized explosive devices and removed the tiny tracking device Silva 
had given him. 

He turned it on, and clipped it on his belt. 

“Let’s go.” 





CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 


F unny, but you never know until the end how easy it is to pass. It’s just the 
lightest thing, my fingertips kissing your palms good-bye as I go. 

I leave the dark behind, the passage ahead glows with twinkling, sparkling 
light, and I remember all of it. 

The stars that shone that blue-black night above the gardens in Rome. 

The cave of rain and sunlight in Guam where we couldn t stop laughing. 

The prisoner’s holy cell, the rolling Thames, the wavering canals in Venice, 
the snowy snows of dark Siberia, your faces. The rustic teeming groves of 
France, the endless red Algerian sands, the baking sun of hotel parking lots, old 
Roman stones, your faces. Narrow Paris streets blossoming at night. The tangled 
jungle deeps. The thousand friends. 

Your faces. 

Good-bye, Mom. Good-bye, Dad. My Maggie, oh! Oh, Lily. My laughing 
Darrell. Oh, Wade, oh, Wade. It’s hard to pass. 

But all I never saw, I see in all your faces now. 





CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 


Tt was just over two hours away—two hours and nine minutes by Wade’s watch 


—until the precise moment autumn reached Crete. The barest pinpoint in time. 
The instant the astrolabe’s relics would draw in the vast energy of the cosmos, 
harness it to itself, and bolt away into the twistings of time. 

Like a skier mentally traveling the slopes before setting off on his run, Wade 
had worked it out again and again. It would take forty minutes to worm their 
way to the edge of the site. Finding the lost entrance to the maze might take 
another twenty minutes. 

One hour gone. 

Then they’d thread a half mile or more of the labyrinth itself. Since there 
were no maps of the maze, because it had never been excavated, they’d have to 
rely on their wits to get to the center without falling victim to its legendary 
tricks. 

He was leaving an hour for that. 

After thinking it over and over, Wade had realized that there had to be some 
sort of opening over the center of the maze to allow King Minos and his court to 
watch the final moments of a victim’s encounter with the Minotaur—or 
whatever the actual beast really was. 

That opening above the center would be how Silva, who was keeping Becca 
safe and comfortable, would get her to the astrolabe. 

Wade knew that final part was a bit fuzzy, demanding precision impossible to 
guarantee, but he hoped that once they were inside the palace, he, Darrell, and 
Lily could assemble the pieces of the puzzle that they didn’t yet have. 

He hoped. 

Hope. 

And it was all Becca again, and time to act. 


The first forty-two minutes went according to plan. Whether Wade’s parents saw 
them slip away from the camp, he couldn’t tell. They certainly wouldn’t know 
where they were heading. His parents couldn’t think them that reckless. Besides, 
it was Julian’s job to keep them from uncovering their mission. Good man, 
Julian. 

Ridges threading the hills gave them decent cover until the very last. 


Rushing singly across a stretch of flat land, they made it to a kind of crevice, 
which Lily said might be the bottom of an outer wall, because “it matches an 
angle in the book’s map.” 

“Tt’s not just a wrinkle on the page?” Darrell said, looking over her shoulder. 

“You’re a wrinkle,” she said. “This is it.” 

Lining the map up with the remains of the ruins, Wade discovered what 
appeared to be a depression in the flat surface of an earthen wall. “P1 be back,” 
he said. 

“I hope you—” Lily started, but Wade didn’t hear the rest. 

He scurried along the wall and found the depression. He removed two 
explosive devices from his pack, positioned them, and set them for detonation in 
thirty seconds. He ran back and huddled with Darrell and Lily. The soft whoomp 
was enough to blast dirt everywhere, but the sound was lost under the noise of 
trucks and troop movements near the palace. 

Not waiting for the dust to settle, the three hurried into the small opening. 
The tunnel inside was low and crudely hewn from the earth. It smelled of dry air 
that might have been trapped for centuries. Crawling ahead, breathing through 
their mouths, they soon found themselves in corridors of polished stone tall 
enough for them to walk upright. 

The Minotaur’s labyrinth had begun. 

Without warning, the paths turned and twisted back on themselves. Openings 
to other passages abounded—some were wide and inviting, while others were 
little more than slots in the walls, leading into darkness almost impenetrable 
even to their powerful military-grade flashlights. Every ten or twelve steps a pit 
gaped where the floor should have been. 

On the search for Triangulum in the Saint Paul’s Catacombs in Malta, they’d 
worked off a map sketched by Leonardo da Vinci. If they hadn’t, they might 
have wandered aimlessly for hours or days or gotten lost altogether. Here they 
had no such map. Here they had to rely on three flashlights and instinct, though 
Wade wasn’t really certain what instinct was anymore. Blind fury? Sure, that 
urged him on. Revenge? Lots of that, too. 

Or maybe it was just pain. Yeah, maybe pain drove him most of all. 

“A downward ramp,” Lily said. “It’s very steep. Hold on to the walls.” 

When they reached the bottom, the path swung cleverly around and up again 
to a blank wall. “False passage. Back to the top.” 

“Not all the way to the top,” said Darrell. “I felt air coming in from another 
opening halfway up. That’s the way to keep going.” 


There were slides, fake openings, passages that led only to other passages 
that led only to the first passage again. Where two openings seemed to offer 
identical pathways forward, they found the floor in one of them hinged to give 
way at the slightest pressure. Encountering one like that, Darrell quickly wedged 
his arms against the narrow walls, while Lily frantically grabbed at him and 
pulled him back to solid ground by his belt. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said. 

“Handy belt.” 

“Tt’s the one Maurice Maurice gave me.” 

Right, straight, right again, then backing up to catch a missed path. Up, 
down, a ramp, uneven stairs, revolving stones, left, left, left, a sharp right. The 
smell was old and musty, a kind of animal scent. 

Wade felt the evil growing stronger as they pushed closer to the center of the 
labyrinth. The beast that wandered between its walls now, however, wasn’t a 
legendary half man, half bull, but a young woman not much older than they 
were. Galina Krause wasn’t even twenty, yet she was deadlier than any mythical 
beast he could imagine. 

“Do you feel that?” Lily whispered. She held Wade and Darrell back with 
hands on their shoulders. “Coming from the right. Air. Night air. The outside. 
And I don’t hear the trucks so much now. Everyone must be in position. It’s so 
quiet.” 

Wade closed his eyes and breathed. Yes. He could sense the early morning 
sky. “The center of the maze. It must be open to the air. Carefully now.” 

After a few minutes of cautiously picking their steps, they could distinctly 
hear the sound of water. The night breezes. And the wind over the palace ruins. 

Then they saw it. 

The golden machine, sitting alone in the center of the maze. The twelve 
niches ranged around the center wheel were empty. Galina’s six relics were not 
there. 

“She has them somewhere else,” Lily whispered. “Why didn’t she connect 
them?” 

Wade glanced up from the shadows. In the glow of spotlights, just above the 
rim of the pit he saw what must have been a hundred soldiers in NATO 
uniforms, milling around. He put his finger to his lips. They watched as Ebner 
bustled about, then stared down the thirty feet into the center of the pit. 

“Try it again!” Ebner shouted. “It should move more quickly this time!” 

There was the sound of grinding stone, and the open ceiling began to coil 


closed overhead, revealing the mosaic of a twisting green serpent. Darkness 
filled the chamber. 

“Good! Good!” they heard Ebner shout. “Galina, see here!” 

The ceiling sealed tightly, and any words were muffled. The large room was 
now empty but for the machine. Wade stepped toward it. 

“They’ ll open the ceiling again,” Lily whispered. 

“I know, but...” 

The center of the labyrinth was large but oddly configured, with twelve walls 
of different widths set at different angles. There was the same number of 
openings and passages out into the labyrinth, most of which would have claimed 
their victims long before they reached the center. 

“Guys, this is where it happened,” Darrell said. “Creepy, but beautiful. But 
so creepy.” 

The walls were covered with paintings. Spirals, large-eyed women and 
bronze-skinned men, and beasts of all kinds—lions, monkeys, birds, griffins—all 
in brilliant and outlandish colors. Lily busily took pictures with the camera she’d 
brought from Antarctica. 

Darrell was right, Wade thought. The core of the maze was frightening, but 
so very beautiful, a place of death and terror, but also of survival, if one believed 
the myths. Elude the Minotaur and you might make it through the maze to safety. 

Wade wondered how many people had died to find the labyrinth—not just 
because of the mythical Minotaur, but because of the Legacy, too. All the 
perished Guardians. Hundreds over the last weeks, thousands over the many 
centuries. Millions, even, if you believed Copernicus that time travel caused 
untold numbers of horrors. 

Wade stepped toward the machine, then stopped. “I feel her. Galina’s near.” 
He clutched the grip of his handgun. 

“Wade, don’t even think about using that,” Lily whispered. 

“But she’ll be armed. And she’ll be here soon. I know she will. In fact, she’s 


” 


Click. 
Galina Krause stepped out of the darkness. 





CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 


Wade practically felt the point of the arrow as Galina aimed a crossbow at his 


chest. 

“I would be lying if I say I am surprised,” she said. “You have been the 
worthiest of foes. You have fooled so many people, escaped so many dangers, 
defied so much so many times. I suspect you think you were fated to. Except that 
fate doesn’t exist. Nothing at all exists until it does, and then—whoosh—it is 
wiped away as if it had never been.” 

“Whatever,” said Darrell. “You’re not stopping us from stopping you.” 

She smiled. “Do you know that King Minos used to send innocents— 
children—into his labyrinth as an offering to the gods. They were all killed by 
the beast, of course. Everyone was killed that neared the golden treasure. But the 
idea is an interesting one.” 

“We’re not innocents,” Lily said. “Not anymore.” 

“You do look a little rough around the edges, Lily Kaplan. Not the bright 
young thing I first saw in Berlin a few months ago. None of you are, anymore.” 

To Wade, Galina’s voice was eerily distant, coming from a place far away. 

“Uh-huh, well, maybe it’s rude to say it,” said Darrell, “but you look 
different, too. Your scar. Your white hair. You’re sick, aren’t you? Really sick.” 

“Sick?” she said. “Oh, I am dying. That is beside the point.” 

“What is the point?” Wade asked. “Why are you doing this? For the cargo? 
Yeah, we know about the cargo. Is some junky thing worth tearing the world 
apart?” 

“Markus is dead; you know that,” said Lily. “We saw him die. Ebner the 
ghoul? We heard him before. Where is he now?” 

“Nearby. You are surrounded by the colonel’s men, too. Darrell, have you 
seen your father lately?” 

“He’s not my father anymore.” 

She smirked. “It hardly matters. If I ask him, he will kill you.” 

Wade raised the gun in his hand. “You evil thing.” 

“Evil!” Galina sneered. “I only want what everyone wants. If I can’t get it, 
no one will.” 

“Where are the relics?” Lily asked. “You have six of them. Where are they?” 

Gunfire popped from the surface, a few shots to begin, then rapidly 


becoming a roar. The attack on the palace had begun. Without looking at his 
watch, Wade knew the deadline was near. Galina leaned across the armature of 
the great machine, flipped something on the control board. A spinning sound, 
low and deep, began. 

Wade could barely make out her face in the pulsing glow of the astrolabe. 
Shadow, light, shadow. “You killed hundreds,” he said. 

“Hundreds?” Galina said. “Certainly more. And still more to... come...” 

She faltered on her feet and gripped the armature for support. Her face went 
white, was now so like Becca’s face—because she had been poisoned the same 
way. The poison she had given Becca was killing her, too. 

The crossbow drifted to her side, the ceiling started grinding open, and Wade 
faked left, then charged straight at Galina, surprising her. She lifted the crossbow 
and pulled the trigger, while Darrell and Lily ducked behind the machine. The 
shot went wild. Wade tore the crossbow from her hands, aimed his handgun at 
her. 

The roar of gunfire drowned all sound now, and the troops guarding the pit 
were suddenly moving away. The others—his father, Sara, Terence, the agents 
and military—must have discovered the kids’ plan, but as angry as his parents 
undoubtedly were, they were drawing the Order’s troops away from the 
labyrinth. 

Then, over it all, they heard the roar of Silva’s Hummer, weaving across the 
last half mile toward the center of the maze, zigzagging across the lower field of 
ruins. 

Galina climbed to her feet. “You will not use the machine. You cannot!” 

Moments later, Silva was on the surface above them, strafing the ground 
around Galina, forcing her back into one of the passages. Then he was climbing 
down over the edge of the maze, Becca a lifeless bundle over his shoulder. Then 
he was on the ground, cradling Becca’s head, offering her to Wade. He helped 
Lily strap Becca into the astrolabe, when suddenly Ebner peered over the rim of 
the ceiling. He shrieked and fired down at Silva, who answered in kind, sending 
Ebner back. The next moment, Galina appeared from another passage. Her face 
was now flame itself. She uttered a cry like iron being twisted. Wade hurled his 
handgun at her, and Silva body-slammed her from behind. She collapsed forward 
against the wall. 

“Go!” Silva shouted. “Go, now!” 

As if possessed, the three of them tore open their backpacks and connected 
the six relics in their locations. Vela, Triangulum, Lyra, the black crow of 


Corvus, the arrow Sagitta, and the massive crown, Corona Borealis. The 
machine trembled as if woken up, electricity sparking, sizzling from one relic to 
the other. The sky all at once shuddered open above them, a black darkness lit 
suddenly by curtains of flashing light. 

“The aurora!” Darrell gasped. 

“No—’” Galina shrieked. She fumbled for her weapon, while Silva shot and 
drove her back, giving them time as he hustled back up the side of the pit after 
Ebner. 

Wade took hold of the levers and began to follow Hans’s translation of the 
Protocol instructions. He threw the leftmost lever forward one-quarter, while 
Lily threw the right one three-quarters. The machine hummed deeply, and the 
armature turned from gold to white to fiery red, then it sent out a sideways blast 
of heat and fire. The walls around them shrieked with the impact. 

“Tt’s working!” Lily cried. 

His stomach rising into his throat, Wade could barely set the controls to the 
coded destination, his fingers shook so violently, and Darrell had to finish for 
him. The machine seemed on the verge of disintegrating around them when, all 
at once, his father and stepmother appeared at the edge of the pit, shouting. 

“Wade—don’t!” 

Galina shrieked and clutched at a small black device at her waist. “No! No!” 
she cried. 

The relics kept shooting brilliant blasts of light from one to the other, and 
directly above the pit there appeared a laser-sized dot in the sky, which quickly 
grew into a black cylinder of space. Cascades of purple and white and red and 
green light blossomed out of the sky’s hole, like a vast multihued drapery shaken 
across the darkness of the sky. 

It was the perfect storm, an immense man-made nuclear event, a planetary 
shift, a waterfall of otherworld fire. 

As the battle fell into chaos all around the palace, Wade threw the great lever 
forward, and the astrolabe quaked. Instantly, he, Darrell, Lily, and Becca shot 
through the shimmering hole and into the immeasurable darkness of time. 





CHAPTER FIFTY 


The moment icy jets of flame shot from each of the six relics in a sizzling circle 


of light around the astrolabe, Darrell felt he was being turned inside out, thrown 
on a barbeque, plunged into ice water, and pushed off of a tall building all at 
once. 

“The relics are giving us a protective shield!” Lily said. “Helmut Bern 
discovered that! It keeps the passengers free from radiation!” 

“Tt better!” He worked the levers and switches on the console while Wade 
shouted about a guy named Kardashev and his scale and the energy of multiple 
universes. 

“The idea,” Wade babbled, “is basically that every possibility exists! And 
we’re shooting through all the possibilities now! The relics will take us to the 
right one, the one that we want, and the constellation-specific relics allow not 
only the astrolabe’s passage through time, but also pinpoint the exact place. 
Guam. Last March.” 

Multiple universes? 

Darrell just hoped to survive in one of them. 

As the machine hurtled through the timehole, he was thrown back and forth 
and suddenly glimpsed Becca strapped in the seat behind Wade. He didn’t want 
to look, but he couldn’t not look. Her lips were blue. Her skin had sunken, 
pushing her cheekbones into terrible relief. Her eyes were open, glazed, 
unmoving. 

Without touching her, Darrell knew she was cold. Her head cloth had 
become a shroud. Becca had passed. She had died. His heart burst. His insides 
ran with tears. 

“Guam. March. Guam. March,” Wade kept mumbling. 

Darrell watched his stepbrother take hold of the lever that moved Vela in the 
armature. The blue stone glimmered in response, the hidden heaviness in its 
center brightened, and the frame of the astrolabe shuddered. The console’s center 
dial spun back to that day in March, to the hour they discovered the blue stone, 
to the minutes just before Becca was wounded and poisoned. 

After clunking and clanging like an alarm, the machine whooshed to near 
silence and seemed to sink—into what, Darrell didn’t know—when soon the 
whirling darkness around them brightened with flashes of blue, watery light. The 


smell of the sea washed over them, and the dank odor of wet stone drifted 
around them like a blanket. 

And everything stopped. 

Aqua-colored light swam in the air and up the stony walls surrounding the 
astrolabe. Above them stood a nearly perfect circle of white light from which hot 
raindrops fell, splashing to the stony floor below. 

They were in the cave where they’d discovered Vela. 

They were in Guam. 

They were six months ago. 


Sometime during that insane storm of crazy, Lily’s head had become a chunk of 
lead, bobbing heavily on her shoulders. She shook it to try to clear it, but instead 
a hot sharp pain pierced the center of her forehead and sliced out the back of her 
neck. 

She turned to Becca, held fast in her seat by heavy leather straps. Her skin 
was gray, deadly still. Her beautiful face had turned to expressionless stone. Her 
eyes had become distant and glass-like. Strings of her beautiful hair had dulled 
and coiled across her waxen cheeks. Lily pulled them away, tucked them under 
her head cloth. Her body was icy cold. 

Oh, my God. Oh, my Becca! 

Wade released the primary lever, and the machine settled itself on the stone 
floor. It sat, she saw, out of the way, in a sort of niche off the main conical cave. 
If you didn’t know it was there, you might not see it at all. 

Had we missed it the first time we were in this cave? Is that how time travel 
works? It’s happening all the time, one time crisscrossing another, or an infinite 
number of times, but unless you’re the traveler, you don’t know? 

No, that doesn’t make sense. 

Does it? 

“Our earlier selves will be here soon,” Wade whispered. “I hope.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Darrell. 

“No. But the instruments say so. Dad worked on these, remember. He knows 
his stuff. We should be seeing us soon.” 

And it began, the insane talk about themselves and their former selves in the 
same time and place. Lily couldn’t understand it and doubted anyone could. She 
still couldn’t believe they were actually in the past. Time was as baffling and un- 
understandable as ever, scientiam temporis or no. 

She unstrapped herself and stepped out onto the cave floor very close to 


Darrell. His presence was grounding to her, and she didn’t move. She breathed 
in. Yes. She remembered that cave air—salty, stony, airy, and close at the same 
time. She hadn’t remembered how beautiful the light was. Now it was all around 
her. There was a splash from the pool on the far side of the cave. Darrell swore 
something softly under his breath and instinctively took her arm. 

Astonished, she watched as Wade, then Becca—alive again!—bobbed their 
heads out of the pool. Their faces streamed with watery light. As they hoisted 
themselves up to the cave floor, the earlier Wade and Becca seemed to move 
incredibly slowly and yet not sluggishly. It was strange, weird, to observe them. 
Their earlier selves were in some kind of other place and time, and yet right here 
at the same time and place! 

What she really wanted to do was run screaming to the younger Becca. To 
see her move and talk as before! To brush her wet hair from her face. But she 
couldn’t budge. None of them could. 

It was then that she noticed how the machine was actually still vibrating, 
very subtly. 

Is it still “out of time,” so that—maybe—neither the machine nor they 
themselves could be seen by the people in the past? Maybe that’s it. Or not. 
Either way, it seems impossible. It is impossible. Or not. 

Lily watched as the earlier Becca and Wade searched the walls for clues. She 
saw the moment when Becca located Magellan’s dagger and then Vela, hidden 
behind it, some feet up the side of the wall. She watched the two of them start 
laughing as rain sprinkled down through the opening at the top of the cave. Oh, 
they looked so young! 

The space suddenly—and at the same time slowly—seemed to revolve 
around the earlier two in a way that was almost hypnotizing. Then she saw 
Wade’s face while he gazed at Becca holding the shining blue stone in her palm. 

Oh... 

Wade loved her, and he had from the very beginning. 

She turned around to look at his older self now. His eyes were riveted on 
younger Becca, and they were gleaming with tears. 

The pool’s surface broke again, and she saw herself and Darrell splash up 
from the water, gasping for breath. Her lungs ached to remember the moment. 

Darrell still held her arm. “Remember?” he whispered. 

"INOS ea: 

“They’re here!” her younger self said. “They’re right behind us—” 

While she and Darrell scrambled from the pool, it splashed a third time, and 


Galina appeared, as beautiful as she was when all this started, an eerie goddess 
emerging fully formed from the water. Slithering up next to her was her slimy 
gnome of a lieutenant, Ebner von Braun, pulling his scuba mask back. He was 
followed by two heavily armed, brute-faced Knights of the Teutonic Order. Lily 
surprised herself. Her heartbeat, booming as it was, didn’t get any faster while 
she saw all this. She was strangely calm. 

This is the past, not now. 

Galina held the now-infamous crossbow as if it were an extension of her 
arm. 

“Give me the relic,” she said. 

“Exactly as it happened the first time,” Lily whispered. 

And, just as he had before, the younger Wade raised Vela over his head and 
vowed to destroy the blue stone—and everything in the cave stopped to take a 
breath. 

Lily was startled by how fresh she herself had appeared only half a year ago. 
How young they all seemed. How innocent. Without stealing a look at Darrell 
now, she knew his face had changed far more than the normal change over six 
months for a thirteen-year-old, just as he had changed in a thousand other ways, 
too. 

She herself had become more realistic, tougher, more down-to-earth, a 
quicker thinker, more real. But she’d lost something, too. That very innocence. 
Her silliness. Her ego. Her other friends. She couldn’t imagine going to school— 
high school, now—let alone hanging with her old friends. Sure, the recent 
wound on her cheek, likely to scar, might change the way she looked. Big deal. 
The cut went far deeper than that. It was an outward mark of a new and different 
Lily. Younger Lily had faded from the picture. Peeking now around the edge of 
the stone at her former self trembling in the cave, she saw that the change had 
begun to happen even six months ago. 

Six months ago? Is that when we are? Or are we now? Multiple universes! 

A rope tumbled down in slow motion from the aperture at the top of the cave. 
Breaking away from the skirmish below, her younger self and Darrell grabbed 
the rope and climbed up. Wade and Becca followed. Ebner took the crossbow 
and aimed it angrily up at Becca, who had the relic in her pocket. Galina took 
hold of it, too. 

Wade whispered something behind her. It sounded like “I’m going.” 

Lily realized that this was the moment. Galina would tussle with Ebner, 
trying to deflect the shot, to avoid the risk of the relic dropping to the cave floor. 


In their struggle, the poisoned arrow would fire anyway and strike Becca in the 
arm. 

But Wade streaked past Galina. As slow as things were happening in the 
cave, Wade was impossibly—even invisibly—swift. She couldn’t tell if Galina or 
Ebner even saw him. 

Is this how past and future twine together? They happen together at once? 

Now Wade was between Galina and Ebner, trying to snatch the crossbow 
from their hands. But he couldn’t. Something prevented him. He cried out in 
frustration, then he hung on to the barrel of the crossbow as it fired exactly like 
the first time. 

Did he move it? A few inches? Even an inch? A fraction? 

Becca was clinging with both hands to the rising rope, her legs twisted 
around it. The arrow flashed toward her. Lily could see it move in the air. It was 
going to strike Becca exactly as it had the first time! 

Then she and Darrell flew across the floor of the cave, their minds linked by 
the same idea. Move the rope! Just as the arrow reached Becca, its poisoned tip 
ready to graze her arm, all three of them grabbed the rope, clung to it, and 
pulled. 

A few inches? 

Even an inch? 

A fraction? 

Yes! 

The arrow whizzed past Becca. It struck the ceiling of the cave and clattered 
back to the floor. Becca disappeared unhurt through the opening in the cave 
ceiling. 

“Omigod, Darrell, Wade, did we—” Lily started, but whatever she was going 
to say was lost under a wild shriek coming from the astrolabe. 

She turned. 

“Becca!” 

Still half wrapped in her burial cloth, Becca was sitting up in the machine. 
Color was rushing back into her cheeks. Her face was soaked with tears, and she 
was saying, “What... what... what? Where am I? Wade—” 


Even as the shades of Galina and Ebner vanished into the pool to escape in their 

motorboat at the base of the cliffs, Wade threw himself back into the astrolabe. 
He scooped Becca into his arms, crying her name over and over, not caring 

what anyone thought. All his stupid embarrassment vanished in that moment. He 


hugged her to himself and wouldn’t let go. Her arms were weak, didn’t obey her, 
but she wrapped them around him as best she could. He held her and held her, 
just like that, joined now by Lily and Darrell, weeping and shaking for what 
seemed like an hour. 

Becca was alive. 

She was alive, and for the longest time there were no words. Finally, Wade 
spoke. “We need to go back to the present. We need the other six relics.” 

“Right,” Lily said with a nod. “To accomplish the Frombork Protocol.” 

After helping Becca restrap herself into the astrolabe, Wade got into his seat. 

“But there’s something else,” he said. “We just changed the past. That’s what 
Nicolaus—and Hans—were always telling us. And Dad. The butterfly effect. 
Changing the past changes the future. Maybe we’ve just turned back the flood of 
the future. Maybe Galina’s not an issue. Or maybe Dad and Mom and everyone 
defeated her, or stole the relics from her.” 

Lily shook her head. “We can only hope.” 

“Besides that,” Wade said, “our parents need to know we’re all right. And we 
need to know they’re all right. Becca, your mom and dad. Maggie. They need to 
know you’re alive.” 

He moved the main control lever, and the machine’s hum grew deeper. 

“But do you think we did enough here to change the future?” Darrell asked. 

“We don’t know,” Wade said. “That’s my point. Is Becca’s rebirth—if that’s 
what it is—a small thing, or is it huge, as huge as it is for us?” 

No one had an answer. 

Becca stripped the shroud off and tucked it under her seat. “We have to be 
ready to fight Galina for the relics.” 

Lily took a breath. “All right then. Battle stations.” 

Wade gripped the primary lever with both hands. He couldn’t imagine how 
quickly he had gained mastery over the complex controls and the mechanism of 
the machine, but it must have been the scientist in him. 

The astrolabe roared. The mouth of the timehole lingered in the shadows of 
the cave and seemed to draw them into it. They spun away into the hole. 
Seconds later the launch site at the center of the labyrinth materialized solidly 
around them. 

They were back on the island of Crete. 

They were back in the present. 

And it was worse than anyone could possibly imagine. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-ONE 


The sky overhead was black with smoke. 


Sporadic gunfire popped here and there across the expanse of the palace 
ruins, while the center of the maze sat oddly deserted. Something had happened; 
the air seemed different, but it wasn’t clear what had changed. 

Surely we returned only seconds after we left for Guam, Wade thought. It 
couldnt have been any longer, could it? 

Wade powered down the machine. The instant the engines eased, he felt the 
earth and sea grinding strangely around them. Suddenly the sky brightened and 
light burst out of the rolling clouds. But it wasn’t the light of the sun. They saw a 
blossom of yellow cloud rising straight up on the horizon. A series of terrific 
cracks tore through the air, and a deep underwater rumbling began and wouldn’t 
stop. It shuddered the stars above them and the stones under their feet, and the 
yellow cloud rose and grew and spread across the sky like a horrible opening 
wound. 

Wade knew what Galina had done. Galina, the destroyer of worlds. 

“She detonated the Cyprus tanker!” 

Lily began shaking. “No, no, tell me no.” 

“It’s the end of the end,” Wade said. “The bombs set off shock waves that 
will change the Mediterranean in a way you can’t take back.” 

“The Deluge,” Becca whispered. “The Guardians knew this would come.” 

“Tt’s the Last Judgment, too,” said Darrell. 

Lily stumbled out of the machine. “Where is everybody?” She pushed her 
way into the nearest passage of the labyrinth with Darrell. “Hello? Anyone! 
Sara? Uncle Roald? Hello?” 

Wade saw a field computer, abandoned among the rubble. Its screen 
flickered. He and Becca went to it. Satellite feeds from across the Mediterranean 
were streaming in a four-way split screen. 

“No...,” Becca said hoarsely. “It’s horrible. . . .’ 

The images were grainy and distorted by giant plumes of smoke, but the 
devastation was plain enough. Where tiny islands had been were now mere 
digital outlines where open sea boiled. Enormous tankers and cruise ships lay 
overturned or nearly vertical, sinking under violent waves. Some shoreline—was 
it Turkey?—was simply gone. So were parts of Syria, Tunisia, Egypt. 
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“Why did Galina do this? She must have known it would happen this way?” 
Wade nearly sobbed. He thought he would lose it—faint, vomit, scream, 
something—but all he could do was stare at the screen. 

Of the image labeled Cyprus, all he saw was a single peak, black water 
sloshing over it, sometimes revealing a terrain washed of life, sometimes 
devouring the peak itself. 

That’s when Wade saw the triangular marks on the floor of the pit. “Oh, no, 
no...” 

“Guys! Guys!” Darrell shouted from inside a passage. “We went up to the 
surface. It’s insane. Galina’s gone! Ebner’s gone. The colonel is nowhere in 
sight. The troops are running around leaderless.” 

“Wade, we can’t find your folks anywhere,” Lily said. “Silva is . . . I think 
he’s dead. Simon Tingle is holed up in the remains of the east courtyard. I saw 
Julian tending to his father, who was shot.” 

Staring at the triangular marks on the ground, Wade felt himself sinking 
away when he realized what they were. “Kronos was here. Galina took Kronos. 
She detonated the tanker to create the hole and she used her six relics to take 
Kronos back. .. .” 

“She’s desperate to get to the cargo,” Becca said, her voice hoarse with 
emotion. “There’s only one chance to reverse this. Do what you did for me. But 
this time we need to fly the astrolabe after Galina to get the relics. That’s the 
Protocol, right? Turn back the flood? Make this—all of this—not happen?” 

She slid into the astrolabe. 

“But look at this destruction,” Lily said. “How can we alter this? Is it even 
possible?” 

“Tf it’s impossible,” Becca said, “then everything we see, all this destruction 
and death, this is how things are now. I won’t believe I came back to life only for 
this. No, the only way to destroy the relics and have any possibility of protecting 
the future . . . is to destroy the astrolabe before it goes on its maiden voyage. 
Make it not be. Destroy it before.” 

Becca was startlingly logical, thought Wade. “You’re right. Yes. Yes.” 

“But how do we take the machine back to before it was around?” Darrell 
asked. 

“Because we’re rewriting history with every move we make,” Wade said, 
looking up through the drifting layers of smoke. “Becca’s right. Going back is 
the only thing that will change this. Besides, the hole is closing. The aurora will 
fade. It’s now or never.” 


Black clouds rolled over the hole in the ceiling, over the entire island. There 
wasn’t time to argue. 

“Right. Right,” Lily said. “But once we’re in the past, it’ll be like crashing 
the car we came in. We’ll be trapped back then. You get that, right?” 

“We have no choice,” Becca said. “Wade, throw the switch.” 


Becca’s blood rushed through her veins as if she were getting a nonstop 
transfusion. She helped Wade set the destination dials to before September 22, 
1516, the day of the autumnal equinox for that year, the year Albrecht’s cargo 
was transported to the future. She pushed the main lever as Wade told her. The 
relics flashed one by one, connecting in a ring of light. The astrolabe sent out a 
blast of black fire, then the lights appeared above them, and they shuddered into 
the depths of time. 

“Pm making a video of everything,” said Lily. “In case someone someday 
wants to know what we did.” 

Darrell snickered. “Lily, that’s so brilliant.” 

“And useless,” she said. “But itll be some kind of movie. We can watch it 
over and over in the sixteenth century until the battery dies.” 

“Or we do,” Darrell said. 

“Together.” 

The astrolabe catapulted through time. The dials whirred backward swiftly: 
1986, 1911, 1738, 1609, 1577. They roared past the fateful year 1535. The 
machine began to slow, to 1520, to 1517. 

Looking out, staring into the near distance as they passed, they saw the 
indescribable. It was the simultaneous recoiling of time and place. Forests 
ungrew themselves, and shadows fled across the land accompanied by strange 
pops of light. They were the migrations of people, or the movement of armies. 
Several towns that were black and charred burst into the flame that burned them, 
then the flame vanished as buildings were restored to their earlier state. 

The flickering of day and night was constant, even as the process slowed. 
There came the momentary wetness of storms, the blazing sun, racing backward 
across the sky from west to east. Becca was astonished. The world was creating 
and uncreating itself with every instant—and for her, it was almost a reward for 
having been brought back to life. 

“Königsberg!” Darrell shouted. “Albrecht’s palace. There it is! Pull it back a 
notch!” 

Becca and Wade drew back the main lever together, and the machine’s 


spinning lessened. The rambling castle now appeared more clearly in the 
flickering light. It was upright, a walled city, in the midst of huts that, as the 
years lingered more and more, grew backward from larger to smaller. Some 
structures vanished into forests and fields. 

More sluggishly still, time rewound. First months, then weeks, then days 
ticked by. The flickering of day and night grew languid. They saw fields of 
curled brown leaves turn red and yellow and flutter and coil up toward the bare 
trees and reattach themselves, clothing the branches before finally turning green. 
Königsberg was now in high summer in 1516. 

Then they saw a monstrous metal machine with a three-side base—Kronos 
I1I—shuddering on the periphery of the courtyard as a long train of mounted 
knights rode backward out of the main gate. 

“Kronos!” said Lily. “Galina’s come here. She’s here and now. We found 
her!” 

Wade pulled the main lever nearly all the way back. “I can’t believe the 
relics actually made Kronos work. Is this where the cargo is?” 

The fortress walls closed around them. Though the machine didn’t stop 
humming and vibrating, time slowed its reverse action to nothing. 

“Do you think Galina can see us?” Lily whispered. 

“Maybe not,” Wade said. “Kronos is still vibrating. It hasn’t quite arrived. I 
think we’re here, but she isn’t. Not yet.” 

“The knights can’t see us, either,” Darrell said as the mounted soldiers now 
entered through Albrecht Gate, oblivious of the astrolabe. 

“Look!” Becca pointed. “They have Nicolaus.” 

Nicolaus Copernicus rode cuffed and chained to his saddle. Next to him, 
chained and cuffed the same way, rode Hans Novak. Behind them, as if herding 
them forward, rode Albrecht. After dismounting, Albrecht led the two prisoners 
through an arched opening and into the castle. 

“They’re going for the cargo that Albrecht forced Nicolaus to take,” said 
Lily. “It is why Galina’s here. We have to see what it was. Maybe it’ll tell us 
what we need to know to reverse the future.” 

Leaving their machine humming in the shadows, the four children darted 
unseen across the courtyard and into the castle. Wade and Becca were first 
inside. Lily knew the two were inseparable now, as maybe she and Darrell were. 
What of it? You don’t nearly die a thousand times—or in Becca’s case once for 
real—without getting closer to people. 

It was dark inside the thick walls, much darker than she’d imagined it would 
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be. It smelled of dank, stuffy air and human waste. 

Together, their movements were as quick as anything, moving—flashing— 
through the inside spaces, leaving tiny afterglows of dancing light, almost like 
miniature auroras. 

A strange wail erupted far away among the rooms. 

It was an infant’s cry echoing through the thick stonework of the castle. 
Albrecht, saying nothing, slowly followed the sound, and Nicolaus went with 
him, a few steps behind. 

Lily took a breath. I’m going to film this, too. We need to see the cargo! 

She set her camera to video, and they trod down the hall invisibly after the 
Grand Master and the astronomer. They climbed two long staircases, then 
hurried along a gallery to another set of stairs. The child’s cry grew louder with 
each step. 

“Tt’s little Joan Aleyn crying,” Becca whispered. “The baby Albrecht sent to 
England who became the woman I rescued from drowning in the Thames. Her 
mother is dying.” 

They arrived finally on a wide landing. Albrecht turned left. With ever- 
slowing steps he approached a black door made of wood and studded with black 
bolts. It was open a crack. Candlelight shone weakly out. A shape moved inside 
the room. 

Albrecht turned his face to Nicolaus, his expression furrowed in pain and 
grief. 

“You will take her,” he said in words so soft Lily wasn’t certain she heard 
him right. 

“Take her?” Nicolaus said, also gently. “This is the cargo you spoke of? The 
child?” 

Wade put his hand on Becca’s arm. They were both shaking. 

Albrecht shook his head. “Not my daughter. My wife.” 

He then tapped nearly soundlessly on the door and pushed it inward. 

When the two men entered, candlelight fell over the children. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO 


Becca’s blood turned to ice when she saw the bed. 


It was nearly flat. 

The wrinkle of bedclothes down the center was Albrecht’s wife. 

His wife? It was impossible to see her face, but she was obviously a child, a 
girl shockingly young to be a mother. She was, what, fourteen? Fifteen at most? 

Even under the flat sheet and the thick curtains darkening the room, and the 
inability to see the girl’s shaded face, Becca observed that her body was barely 
formed. Without strength, her bone-like fingers couldn’t stroke the infant wailing 
in the sheets beside her. 

Becca knew those movements, that posture. Not just from visiting her sister, 
Maggie, in her hospital bed, but because she knew death from the inside, and 
this girl would soon be dead. With the face turned away, all that was visible was 
hair, long raven braids half undone and soaking wet from fever and from damp 
compresses that a plump nurse was applying and reapplying to her forehead and 
cheeks. 

Beyond the bed stood a row of glass windows. Each was stained with red 
and gold emblems marking the ownership of the castle: a large Gothic A, inside 
of which were a small v and a large H. 

Albrecht von Hohenzollern. 

A grizzled man in a long gown and soft shoes hovered nervously by the bed. 
He squinted at the girl through thick spectacles, then traced a finger across a 
large chart he held. He nodded his head, muttered to himself. An astrologer, 
Becca guessed. 

A second man, middle-aged, sat in the shadows, half hidden by an intricate 
screen. A candle flickered through the open scrollwork of the screen, and she 
saw him working on something. His cloak and the soft hat on the floor next to 
his feet suggested he wasn’t a doctor. His right hand moved over a panel or 
board. Was he drawing? Then she knew. 

It’s Raphael! 

The sketches Rosemary Billingham showed us at the Morgan are of 
Albrecht’s wife! 

“What does she suffer from?” Nicolaus asked. 

“A sickness ravages her organs. There is an insidious growth in her throat. 


She has nearly lost her power to speak. My foolish doctors cannot cure her. No 
one can cure her... no one in this time. That is why you will take her with you. 
Does my holy Teutonic Order still thrive in the future?” 

Copernicus shut his eyes. “Thrive, no. Some few are left. Weak and 
powerless and scattered. I will not pretend. It is good that your horrific Order is 
near its demise—” 

“You will take her to them. They will find someone to cure her. Medicine 
must improve. You know this filth we live in. She will pass within weeks. Days 
perhaps. You will take her away, and I will lose her. But she will live. My queen. 
My Cassiopeia.” 

Becca shivered when she heard the name. 

Albrecht shook so violently then, he had to grab hold of a bedpost with both 
hands to remain standing. He wept openly. The painter bowed his head. The 
nurse looked away. The astrologer huddling in the corner cleared his throat 
nervously. 

“T have been studying my chart, Grand Master, and I believe that a mere two 
years from now we will see such advances. Your wife will still be in the bloom 
of youth—” 

“Fool! Leave this room or lose your head!” 

“Pardon, my lord!” the man squeaked. He swept past the children, trailing 
his chart. 

“Magister Copernicus,” Albrecht said, “you will locate the Order in the time 
that will cure her.” 

Nicolaus frowned. “I know the time and place. I have seen it. You, Albrecht, 
are an evil soul, but because you have promised to spare Hans’s life, we will take 
her. It is the right thing to do. Prepare her. We leave within a week. But our flight 
must remain a secret, or we’ll not do this. You shall not follow us, or we’ll not 
go.” 

Albrecht stared at Nicolaus with eyes of fire. Finally, he nodded. “Agreed.” 

“This is the reason for Nicolaus’s third journey,” Darrell whispered. “The 
cargo is Cassiopiea, Albrecht’s wife.” 

To Becca, it was all so impossible and yet all so obvious. The tumor in the 
girl’s throat. Skin as transparent as clear light. Hair the color of a crow’s wing. 

The cure in the future. 

The future of four years ago. 

Becca stepped invisibly into the room, moved to the foot of Cassiopiea’s bed. 
So young and still a mother, the mother of Joan Aleyn? 


Becca finally saw her face and knew her. 

“Galina.” 

No one spoke. Neither Wade, nor Darrell, nor Lily. They knew it as she did. 

All the stories tumbled into place in Becca’s mind and formed a single 
timeline. 

“Albrecht heard of the astrolabe. He forced Copernicus to take his dying 
wife to a future that could cure her. Four years ago, Nicolaus arrived and 
dropped her at the doorstep of the foundering Teutonic Order.” 

“Where she met Ebner von Braun,” Lily said. “He brought her to Greywolf 
in Russia, where she was cured by the experimental surgery of Aleksander 
Rubashov.” 

“All of it makes sense,” Wade said. “Galina was what Albrecht wanted 
Nicolaus to take to the future. It works. It fits together.” 

“Except for one thing,” Becca whispered. “Why does Galina need to come 
back to this? Why did she want the Eternity Machine to come here and now, to 
relive this sadness over again?” 

The question burned in the small room, unanswered. 


The nurse removed the infant Joan from young Galina and sat with her on a stool 
by the window. There was a frail movement from the bed. Galina turned her face 
toward Albrecht. One eye silver-gray, one blue, both gleamed with tears. She 
gazed into her husband’s face. There was barely a sound in the room. Everything 
quieted. Galina raised a finger but couldn’t reach his cheek, so he took her 
fingers between his massive hands and pressed them to his lips. His tears dripped 
onto her coverlet. 

“T cannot go, my love,” he said. “I must stay to lead my people. But I love 
you. I love you. I love you!” 

Becca felt her breath leave her. 

No matter what evils Albrecht had done, no matter what horrors he had 
committed, no matter what darkness he had cast upon the world, this was love. 

Becca knew it because she felt it. The emotion blossomed and swelled in the 
chamber. It could fill the whole world, she thought, and conquer evil, destroy 
death, bring joy, if anyone let it. She felt herself more alive than she’d ever been 
before, and despite what she knew of both Albrecht and Galina, her own tears 
began to flow. 

“Take the Magister below,” Albrecht said. “Outfit him and his assistant for 
their journey.” 


It was then that Becca heard why Galina needed the time machine. 

Struggling to speak, her breath as frail as a whisper, Galina opened her lips. 

“Tf I live,” she said, “if I survive in some era beyond this, I will be your 
queen again. I will come for you, Albrecht.” She glanced at her daughter. “For 
both of you. You will return with me, and we will be together again.” 

The words were strangely familiar. They were what Helmut Bern had told 
her before he died. “I will come for you.” What Bern meant was anyone’s guess, 
but here they meant one thing. 

Time travel. 

“Galina came back for Albrecht and Joan,” Becca said. “That’s why she’s 
here.” 

Wade turned. “Wait . . . what?” 

“Nicolaus drops her in the future,” she whispered. “After her cure, and 
because she knows where Albrecht’s massive treasures are hidden, she resurrects 
the Order. She starts laboratories all over the globe, studies time travel, makes 
experiments, searches—and kills—for the relics of the astrolabe—all for one 
thing. To come back here and bring Albrecht and Joan to the future.” 

Lily shook her head. “But what would they do in the present?” 

“Just... live?” said Becca. 

The air cracked suddenly, the walls shook, and the kids were thrown to the 
floor. 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-THREE 


What the—” Darrell said. “What was that?” 


Wade watched the room empty instantly, like the stage at the end of a scene. 

Nicolaus was pulled into the hall by a pair of knights, the infant was bundled 
and whisked away by the nurse. The artist left with his small wooden panel 
under his arm. Footsteps retreated and died down the hallway. Only the frail, 
wheezy breaths of the girl on the bed and the frozen statue of Albrecht remained. 

The air quaked again. 

“What’s going on down there?” Lily said. 

They pushed to the window and looked down. Kronos II, hovering out of 
time minutes ago, was now a solid object, belching black smoke as it shimmered 
completely into the courtyard. The moment the spinning air slowed around it, 
Galina and Ebner jumped from its seats onto the cobblestones. 

“They’ll never fly that back to the present,” Wade said. “They’ll steal the 
astrolabe!” 

“Not without a fight!” said Darrell. “Come on!” 

They rushed down the stairs in time to see Ebner bolting across the stones to 
the astrolabe. “I will take the controls, Galina. Find your daughter. Find Albrecht 
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The troop of knights marching out of the castle surprised him, and he 
skidded to a stop. Darrell quickly tossed a paving stone at him, catching him in 
the knees. Ebner crashed to the ground, his gun firing wildly. Without hesitating, 
Galina bounded past him and the children, and ran up the stairs. 

Lily rushed after Galina. “Oh, no you don’t!” 


Galina knew in her heart the way to her old room. 

She felt every step, every turn in the maze of hallways; she remembered the 
feel of each stair intimately, as if she’d climbed them just this morning. She flew 
up to the final landing and down the corridor, pushed open the studded wooden 
door, and stopped short. 

Oh... 

To see Albrecht staring at her younger self—to see herself so near death and 
know that she now was invisible—stunned her. Without intending it, she found 
words on her lips, and she uttered the name Albrecht had always called her. 


“I am here, dear Albrecht. Cassiopeia . . . your queen . . . I have returned for 
you.” 

He didn’t react. Nor did her younger dying self react when she hovered over 
her bed. Instead the dying girl seemed mesmerized by the in and out of the 
flickering light seeping in through the shaded window. 

“Albrecht?” she said. But now he was gone, too, vanished from the room. 
“Albrecht?” 

All at once, the windows shattered stained glass across the bed, and Galina 
spun and looked out to the courtyard below. 

Kronos was an inferno of flame. 

And Ebner was shrieking, “Galina! Galina! They have destroyed Kronos!” 

Nearly overcome with the stench of burning leather, rubber, and scorching 
metal, she climbed to the jagged sill, and jumped. 


Seconds after she saw Galina leap from the window, Lily helped Darrell connect 
the Kronos relics to the astrolabe, while Wade and Becca did their best to 
neutralize Ebner. 

He wouldn’t go down without a fight. 

Growling like a wild animal—‘“No! Stop this! No!”—Ebner leaped at Darrell 
and threw him to the ground. Then he clawed at Becca, tearing what Lily saw 
was the key chain alarm from Becca’s belt. But she was up again, some kind of 
pike in her hands, and Darrell joined her, punching Ebner flat in the chest. 

Wade jumped into the pilot’s seat. “Guys—leave him! The hole is closing!” 

They all scrambled in. As Galina tore across the cobblestones, shrieking, 
Wade threw forward the main lever. The machine shuddered once, and the air 
went gold, then black around it. 

Wade pushed down on the third lever and the courtyard faded around them, 
Galina, Ebner, Albrecht, all of them vanishing simultaneously into mist. 

The astrolabe streaked away farther and farther, deeper and deeper into the 
past, slithering easily through the years and months and weeks. With all twelve 
relics on board, the flight was as smooth as silk. 

Then it wasn’t. 

Just as they began to slow toward 1514, the golden frame of the machine 
shook violently, and the whole device spun swiftly toward a giant speeding shard 
of light. 

“What is that?” Becca yelled. 

“We’re off course!” Darrell shouted. “Wade—do—something!” 


“You could do something!” Wade snapped. 

“Someone do something, I’m still filming!” Lily said. 

With both hands, Becca took hold of the main lever and tugged it back a few 
inches. The shard of light spun by them, but their machine somersaulted and 
spun upside down until she moved a series of small levers on the panel. The 
spinning slowed, then stopped. Time grew heavy. A palace shimmered around 
them. The sea, blue air, mountains, hills, then thick red columns and paintings of 
women and griffins and birds. 

They were in the center of the labyrinth. 

In the pit of time. 

On the island of Crete. 

In September 1514. 





CHAPTER FIFTY-FOUR 


Crete 
September 22, 1514 
Before dawn 


Wace eased up on the main lever, and the astrolabe’s engines wound down. 


The terrifying shriek of its exhaust faded to nothing. The thumpety-thumping 
water pump gave out a wet gasp and died. 

Sparks arced from one relic to the next, then sputtered and ceased. The 
spinning sheath of air around them vanished like a spray of mist. Everything was 
quiet. It was dark, some few minutes before the sun peeked over the eastern 
horizon. 

Wild birds flew and almond-eyed and rose-skinned figures glided across the 
walls, and the last of the moonlight poured like honey into the center of the 
labyrinth. 

“Tt’s impossible,” Becca whispered. “But I think we did it.” 

“We did do it,” Darrell said. “The black streak isn’t burned against the walls, 
which means the machine hasn’t made its first voyage yet. There’s been no hole 
in the sky. No nuclear event. We’ve arrived . . . before.” 

Lily let out a long breath. “Okay, guys. I’ve said it before, but it’s finally for 
real. If we destroy the astrolabe now, we have a big problem. We’ll be as 
marooned as Galina and Ebner are. You get that, right? You really need to tell 
me you get that. Tell me!” 

“Except that time is a crazy-nut world,” Darrell said. “There must be a way 
for it all to work out.” He seemed to want to smirk but couldn’t make his face do 
it. “I just mean, it has to. It would just be dumb not to.” His voice was 
weakening. “Nicolaus has to think of something. He’s one of the great world 
geniuses of all time, right—” 

The sky thundered and crashed. Strange coiling curtains of light crackled 
suddenly across the brightening air. It was bare moments before the original 
journey. 

“The northern lights,” said Wade. 

“And here he is,” Becca said. “My gosh...” 

Two figures loped across the tilted courtyard stones, their cloaks flying. One 


was a long-haired boy, the other a bearded man. 

“Hans, the aurora has arrived!” Nicolaus said. “The hour of the equinox is 
here. According to Ptolemy, the time is now!” 

“They won’t know us,” said Becca. “Remember, this is before everything. 
They haven’t gone into the future. Nothing has happened yet.” 

Before they knew it, Nicolaus was there, breathing hard. He saw them inside 
the machine and in a flash drew his mighty broadsword, Himmelklinge—“Sky 
Blade.” 

“Who’s there?” he shouted. “Infidels of Albrecht’s Order!” 

“Nicolaus!” Lily blurted out. “Wait. Wait. You don’t know us yet. But do you 
remember this?” 

Slowly, she held up the gold ring with the seal of Dionysus on it. 

“This ring belonged to your brother, Andreas,” she said. “Of course. You 
know it does. You gave it to him. And he gave you the Apollo ring you wear.” 

Nicolaus went dead still. “Andreas’s ring .. . but . . . how do you have this? 
He wears it still.” 

“He ...,” Becca started, stopped, started again. “He dies some few years 
from now. And you give his ring to Hans. Hans, you gave it to us. Many years 
from now.” 

“Magister, what devilry is this?” said Hans. He was indeed Carlo Nuovenuto, 
years younger. “Can you children prove what you say?” 

Darrrell unfolded a small parchment and showed them. It was the Frombork 
Protocol. 

As if the scene was struck with some kind of magic wand, all sound was 
drained from the air. And movement, too. How long it remained like this no one 
knew, but finally, Nicolaus took the document from Darrell. He read its date, 
pored over the wording that would later be his own, then he looked at them with 
moist eyes. 

“This happened?” Nicolaus asked. “Will happen? These horrors? I wrote 
these words?” 

“On your deathbed,” Wade said. “A few decades from now.” 

Hans pushed his fingers through his long hair. “I think you have to tell us 
everything you know,” he said. “From the beginning.” 

What began then was the strange and seemingly incomprehensible story 
about the threads and foldings and tanglings and spinnings of times past and 
present and yet to come. It was a tale of ancient Crete, of King Minos and the 
golden treasure, of earlier selves and later selves and worlds that might be or 


would be or could never be, and how any of them could change utterly with no 
more than a breath of air. 

Sharing with him his own diary, Becca told Nicolaus and Hans about the 
growth of the Guardians, naming friends one by one who the astronomer said 
were indeed close to him. Then she explained the horrors he would later tell her 
about in London. 

Lily told the story of Galina—Cassiopeia—and how Albrecht would force 
him to take a third journey with Galina, virtually all the way to their present, and 
what she would do when she got there in her attempt to bring her husband and 
daughter back. 

Wade told about the death of Heinrich Vogel—“my dear uncle Henry”—and 
how it drew the children and their families’ inevitably into the search for the 
relics that the vast Guardian network had hidden for centuries. 

“The Frombork Protocol tells what you want us to do, what we have to do,” 
Darrell said. “Which pretty much proves how we got here and that this has to 
happen.” 

“Tt’s so hard to talk to you this way because we figure you know everything,” 
Becca said. “But this is before you go on your first journey and before you 
understand what time travel can do. Your friend Michelangelo calls it scientiam 
temporis. Knowledge of time. Traveling in time changes everything.” 

“Especially things that shouldn’t be changed,” said Wade. 

Copernicus stood away from the astrolabe, his hands quivering as he held the 
Protocol. “Your story itself has been like traveling in time. And those travels 
have all come to this place and this time. I have long known that there is a 
unique wiring sequence necessary to allow the relics to be destroyed.” He 
paused. “Hans, all our work. And this fantastical machine ... and yet . . . there 
seems but one thing to do.” 

Even as the waving, slicing curtains of light shuddered and the hole in the 
sky quivered above them, Wade, Darrell, Lily, and Becca reluctantly but quickly 
helped Nicolaus and Hans unbuild the astrolabe before it could take its maiden 
voyage. 

One by one, the relics were removed. Nicolaus wired them together in an 
intricate way and laid them on the pit floor like a strange menagerie of jeweled 
animals, glittering stones, bizarre mechanical devices. Soon, the giant armature 
of gleaming gold itself was in pieces. Struts, rods, bolts, levers, all the 
astrolabe’s thousand parts stacked like a funeral pyre in the center of the pit. 

Nicolaus ignited the relics, and the whole mass of the machine burst into hot, 


white flames, an event only possible when all twelve relics were linked together 
in that special way. The fire rose, crackling and hissing, smoking and spitting, 
thirty feet high to the surface and higher. 

Hans set ablaze the scroll and map on which Ptolemy had scrawled the 
location of the launch site. He tossed it with the rest, where it flamed brightly for 
a few moments, then blended into the inferno of flames and flying ash. 

As if to seal the event, a sound like a deafening wind descended on the 
palace ruins. It came like a sudden storm, and the brilliant light cascading from 
above folded in on itself. 

It seemed to Wade as if years were suddenly flying round them—from that 
moment right then to the catastrophic future and back again nearly 
instantaneously. 

To him, it meant one thing. 

The whole fabric of time was folding itself into a smaller and smaller space, 
an impenetrable sphere like a black hole—if such a thing were possible. As 
Wade stared into the brightening sky above, the whole five-hundred-year history, 
from the beginning of the astrolabe’s first journey to the moment when Galina 
detonated the tanker, was simply taken away. 

It was wiped off the table. 

It had never happened, would never happen. 

In a minute, or half a minute, the roaring air faded. The loops of light lifted 
away, and nothing happened except that time passed in its normal manner, 
second after second, minute after minute. A warm wind swept up the shore from 
the west and into their faces. The sun rose over the eastern sea, and the astrolabe 
of Copernicus, the Eternity Machine, the great Legacy of the astronomer, was no 
more than a random scattering of twisted debris in the center of an ancient pit. 

“Whoa...,” Darrell breathed. “Just... whoa...” Lily stepped next to him. 

The impossibility of it thundered down on Wade at the same time as the 
reality of it did. To accomplish the Protocol and destroy the astrolabe would 
negate the future, negate the flood, and all the rest of it. But it would also negate 
their lives for the last six months. 

“Time is always moving forward,” Nicolaus said. “An event happens, time 
passes, we move forward. But because of this machine, you were able to come 
around to this very event a second time. But it can’t be the same event, because 
now we are here together. Did the first event—without you—still happen? Yes. 
Did the second event with you still happen? Also yes.” 

“Either way, we just marooned ourselves in the sixteenth century,” said Lily. 


“Ha, no!” said Darrell. “Nicolaus, this is where you tell Lily she’s wrong. It’s 
okay; I’ve done it before, and she’ll get cranky for a while, but you get through 
it. So go ahead, Nick. Just tell her she’s so wrong that it’s not even funny, but it 
actually is funny because she’s so wrong. Tell her that. Start now. Go.” He 
folded his arms and waited. 

And waited. 

“Lily isn’t wrong,” Hans said, running his fingers through his hair and 
looking in that moment so like his older self, Carlo, that that wasn’t funny. “I am 
sorry for you.” 

During all this, Wade couldn’t take his eyes off Becca. Her face had gone 
pale—not from being sick but from sadness. She was thinking of her parents, of 
Maggie, of everything that was supposed to be waiting for her and the rest of 
them when they “got home.” 

But they weren’t going home. 

“We’re really here for... ever?” Becca whispered. 

Wade put his hand on her shoulder. Then, realizing his hand was dumb just 
sitting up there like a rag, he was about to take it away when she put her hand on 
his and kept holding it. It was warm. 

“Forever, yes,” Nicolaus said. He looked to the east and the peaceful sea that 
stretched to the brightening horizon. 

Wade followed his gaze. There were no ripples, no hint at all of the 
cataclysm he knew would have engulfed the Mediterranean, and would likely 
have led to the destruction of the entire planet, if the astrolabe had ever taken its 
first journey. 

Now it wouldn’t. There would be no flood. No Deluge. No End of Days. 

So there was that. 

“On the other hand,” Nicolaus said, “you have just saved your world.” 
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EPILOGUE 


Bologna, Italy 
October 3 
Dawn 


At that early hour, the narrow flat Via Ca’ Selvatica was as quiet as a morgue. 


That’s what Sara Kaplan thought when she turned the corner and saw the 
street for the first time since the Copernicus Legacy had taken over her life. 

No people. No movement. Nothing to suggest that anyone lived there at all. 

She took a few steps—they sounded harsh and loud—then stopped. 

A wall of rough-hewn stone and mottled concrete rambled across the end of 
the street. There was no opening in it that she could see. The stones were shaded 
by the buildings to the east, though the sky above was a blue as near white as she 
had ever seen. 

“Ts there a way in?” she asked. 

Roald slipped his phone into his pocket with a breath of frustration and 
anger. “They found one. But that was before . . .” He stopped moving. “Strange 
conversation just now with Uncle Henry. He’s fine, of course, but .. . I’m sure 
he thinks I’m a bit crazy. Maybe, after all, you know... .” 

Sara realized that Roald hadn’t spoken much for the last few days, and didn’t 
finish sentences when he did speak. Even in the few years she’d known him, and 
had been married to him, she had seen him do this, fold down inside himself, 
trying to work out a problem. Attempting to solve a string of equations so long 
she couldn’t begin to follow, no matter how much he wanted to share it with her. 

“Tt can’t make any sense,” he said for the hundredth time since they’d left 
Crete. 

She turned her face to him. “It won’t. It never will.” She crossed the 
sidewalk to the wall. It was shabby, pocked by time, neglected. The dust of 
crumbling concrete and stone collected in the crevice where it met the sidewalk. 

“As much as this is part of the story, I’ve never actually been here before,” 
Roald said. “I was in jail in Berlin. It all seems like decades ago. There has to be 
a door... .” 

They felt along the ivy and pulled it away where it was too thick to see 
beneath, until they uncovered a round-topped plank door with an old iron latch. 


He jiggled it free. Using his shoulder, he pushed the door inward and slipped 
through. The courtyard inside was paved, or it had been once. There were wide 
cracks running between the uneven cobbles, weeds growing up from below, 
some a foot or more high. 

“The Sala d’Arme was in that building?” Sara said, half questioning, half 
astonished at the wreck of it. 

Roald nodded. “The fencing school started by the swordsman Achille 
Marozzo in the sixteenth century. Where the kids met Carlo Nuovenuto, except . 

“Except that Hans Novak lived and died in the sixteenth century. He was 
Copernicus’s assistant, not a time traveler, and there was no Carlo, and the 
children never met him. Is that what you mean?” 

“Something like that. I guess. I don’t even know.” 

Sara tried to assemble the facts in her mind. But facts, she had learned, 
became twisted when the thread of time coiled through them. 

The sheer impossibility of it all—the wall of water suddenly collapsing into 
nothing, the battle evaporating, the island silencing, and she and Roald watching 
—dumbstruck—as the sun rose peacefully on that Mediterranean isle as it must 
have done every morning since the days of King Minos. She had been forced to 
accept the idea that what was true, and what couldn’t possibly be, were ideas that 
depended on which life you lived—on which lives you lived. 

Yet such truths collided in her mind like shooting stars, crisscrossing one 
another in a staggeringly beautiful, but finally incoherent, display. 

So as she’d done time and again, Sara imagined the scene on Crete in 
September 1514, after her foolish children had commandeered the time machine 
and gone back to its origin. And how the device must have lain in a smoldering 
heap, destroyed before it ever made its first journey. 

What had been done there? 

What, finally, had happened to the children? 


What’s happening? 

While flames from the astrolabe and its relics leaped and danced against the 
labyrinth’s wall paintings, Becca felt a sudden strange surge of joy. 

There isnt any way to get back to the present. We’re trapped in fifteen 
fourteen forever, except... except... except... 

Except that a handful of words bobbed to the surface of Becca’s mind, sank 
away, and bobbed up again, like debris in a slow-moving river. A heavy green 


beast of a river. Without thinking, she approached the fire and kicked at it. A 
partly singed golden arrow tumbled smoking from the flames. 

“Becca?” said Lily. “What in the world?” 

In the blistering inferno of the astrolabe’s destruction, words came and went 
until she spoke them out loud. 

“T will come back for you.” 

The others turned to her. 

“Its what Helmut Bern told me before he died,” she said. “He breathed his 
last breath. It sounded like ‘kkkk.’ It was horrible. But I know now it wasn’t his 
last breath. He was trying to tell me something. He was trying to say ‘Kronos.’” 

Wade frowned. “Kronos? Kronos One? The machine he crashed in fifteen 
seventeen? He found it again in fifteen thirty-five after you told him where it had 
crashed. It’s how he came back to the future. We know that. It must be in Paris. 
In the future. Where we used to be.” 

“No, it’s not there. At least, I don’t think so. I don’t think it’s gotten there 
yet,” she said. “Don’t you see how it works? But maybe not. Maybe no one does. 
Because it doesn’t work until this moment right now.” 

Darrell groaned to himself. “I know this will get me in trouble, but, Becca, 
what on earth are you talking about?” 

“Bern said he would come for us. He meant in Kronos!” 

“But Wade’s right,” said Darrell. “Bern crashed Kronos in fifteen seventeen, 
which is still three years from now. Even if we go to find it first, we’ll be so 
ancient!” 

“Three years... but no... ,” said Lily. “Oh my gosh, Becca, you’re 
brillianter than all of us put together. Hold on!” 

She slipped the camera from her pocket. “It’s on its last seven percent of 
battery, but . . . the video I took of our journey . . .” She reversed the video, then 
stopped it. “Yes! Look! We had a near collision with a ball of light, remember 
that? Well, there shouldn’t be anything else in the timehole. Not after Kronos 
Three was marooned at Königsberg. But our near collision wasn’t in fifteen 
seventeen. Look, you can see the dial on the console, and it reads just a few 
minutes from now.” 

“That’s what I mean!” said Becca. “It’s Helmut in Kronos One. He’s coming 
for us!” 

“Are you saying there’s another time machine?” Hans said. 

“Not a great one,” said Becca, “and only your relics can keep the passengers 
from radiation poisoning, but he has Sagitta.. . or he will.” 


She looked at Nicolaus. He seemed to be working on it, too. “Yes, yes. Your 
friend Bern could have followed your timehole back here—” 

All at once, the air roared with hot wind, spinning in a miniature tornado 
around them. And Kronos materialized, Helmut Bern at the controls. 


“You came for us, Helmut,” said Becca. 

He smiled, dressed in the splendid robe Michelangelo had just given him. 
“He gave me this before I left fifteen thirty-five. Remember, you helped me to 
the rowboat, Becca Moore. You brought me here today. I told Michelangelo that, 
and he said he would put it into his new fresco. It was then I realized I could 
help you home. You, Magister, you were very kind to me once, too. You helped 
me—or you will in three years—to the house of Sir Thomas More in London.” 

Nicolaus looked confused. “If you say it is so, I am happy. But now, to 
complete the circle, I think I must give you this.” He retrieved the arrow-shaped 
relic from the edge of the fire. “As you know far better than me, Sagitta will help 
you home to your present.” 


Saying good-bye to Nicolaus Copernicus and Hans Novak was next to 
impossible. It was heart wrenching, but, like every meeting and good-bye the 
children had experienced lately, it was ultimately brief. 

Finally the time came, and the children climbed into Helmut Bern’s machine. 
He inserted Sagitta in the niche he had made for it, and he powered up the 
engine. Sagitta’s travels from the past to the future and back again, then back 
again, boggled Becca’s mind. The interconnections of time and space were 
absolutely bewildering, she thought. 

But they were saving their lives. 

“In order for things to work out right,’ Helmut said, “we need to make 
several stops.” 

“And one more,” said Wade. “Königsberg in two years.” 

“Ah, yes. There, too. Strap in, all.” 

As Helmut twisted a cumbersome sequence of levers and switches, the 
machine sputtered, then roared. The mechanism that powered Kronos was crude, 
but it was obvious from the way he worked the controls how much Helmut had 
tinkered with and improved them. With the added element of Sagitta among the 
devices powering the machine, they departed the shades of Copernicus and Hans 
and left Crete, roaring into the shrinking hole, slowing a few moments later in 
the courtyard of the Teutonic castle at Königsberg. 


The four children rushed upstairs, in time to see Cassiopiea—Galina— 
tremble in the arms of Albrecht, with their daughter on her breast. Her features 
suddenly eased, and a sudden great shower of tears told them that she had that 
very moment passed away. 

The sheet was pulled over her face, and her husband and daughter sobbed 
uncontrollably. 

Galina, the young wife of Albrecht von Hohenzollern, had died in 1516. 

Becca cried, too. “It’s too sad.” 

“At least we were here to see it,” Wade added. 

Departing the castle, they found Helmut by the humming machine. He was 
staring into the shadows of the courtyard. 

“Someone’s there,” he said. “Unlike the others of this time, he sees us.” 

A figure emerged from the shadows. It was Ebner von Braun. 

“Please,” he said, “please take me with you. The past is a horrible place. The 
death. The odor! And I saw Galina vanish—simply vanish. It must have been 
when her younger self died! I am bereft with sorrow!” 

Helmut was angry and swallowed hard. “I would very much prefer not to 
take the sad little man with us. He did murder me, remember? Let him stay here 
and rot.” 

Becca wanted to turn away from the evil gnome, too, but her heart ached 
from the scene she’d just witnessed. “Helmut, you showed us compassion. Let’s 
do the same.” 

“You’ll have to face justice, von Braun,” Wade said. 

Ebner nodded. “Yes, yes, of course. Although, heh-heh, you may have a bit 
of a problem proving anything ever happened! Bern is quite alive. The world 
may not be destroyed. Perhaps I am just a sad little man, after all. And nothing 
more?” 

Leaving that argument for later, they launched Kronos into the future again, 
this time to retrieve Fernando Salta in Madrid in 1975. 

Ebner adjusted his glasses. “The other man I killed in Paris? Awkward.” 

Becca understood now that she and her friends were the shadows lurking at 
various points in history as they traveled forward with Bern. They had been at 
the Place des Vosges, again in Madrid, and everywhere Bern took them on their 
ride back to the present. 

“T get it now,” Darrell said as he gripped the sides of his seat. “We were in all 
those places but we only know about it now. It’s like we go only one direction in 
time, forward. But time can go both backward and forward. If we decide 


tomorrow to visit yesterday, we won’t know about it yesterday or even today, but 
only tomorrow, because that visit to yesterday only happens the day after today.” 
Lily laughed. “Darrell, you nailed it.” 


After a slow walk threading the streets and alleys of Bologna, Wade and the 
others slid through a round-topped door in a wall and entered the courtyard of 
the Sala d’Arme. 

His father and Sara stood gazing bewilderingly at every stone and black 
window of the former fencing school. It was no longer a living place. 
Abandoned—for how many years?—it was a shell of memory, perhaps nothing 
more. 

“Mom,” he said. 

She turned. “There you are. Becca, how are you feeling?” 

“Fine,” she said, patting her unwounded arm. “My parents and Maggie are 
out taking a tour of the city, but I wanted to be with you.” 

Becca had died and come back to life, if that was even the right way to say it. 
And Wade had been close to her ever since they arrived back in the present with 
Helmut Bern. He walked with her now not because he had to. She was fine. It 
was because, wherever she went, he wanted to be there. She hooked her arm 
through his. 

“Tt’ll be so amazing to be together again, all of us,” she said. 

Roald smiled. “And you, Lily?” 

“My mom and dad are resting at the hotel. They’ll join us for dinner later,” 
she said. “They’re good. I’m good. We’re all good.” 

Wade smiled. “I love that hotel. Darrell, have you noticed that the ceiling 
over our beds doesn’t have a single skull-shaped stain on it? Pretty remarkable, 
Pd say.” 

Darrell laughed for a second, then stopped. “Wait . . . what?” 

For the next minute, Lily gave Darrell a look that burned like lasers. 

“Anyway... She said finally, “I think I’ve pretty much convinced my 
family that when we get back to the States, we’re not moving, but staying in 
Austin. They argued with me, but I told them the relic hunt is over—or never 
happened or whatever—and I need to be with the most important people in my 
life. Bottom line, I told them, ‘I need my friends or it won’t work.’ No way am I 
moving away from you guys. No way.” 

“Sounds perfect,” Darrell said. 

“T think we can say that your journey here in Kronos closed up the timehole 


that opened when you flew back to fifteen fourteen,” Roald said as they left the 
courtyard. “Helmut’s tinkering with the machine might just have made that 
possible. There shouldn’t be any more horrors, not that kind anyway. But there 
are loose ends.” 

“Oh, yeah,” said Wade. “Five hundred years, how could there not be? It was 
one crazy journey. Or a bunch of them. Galina may not be here, but Ebner von 
Braun is out there. Helmut Bern, too. He promised to destroy Kronos, but we 
didn’t actually see him do it. He certainly knows what the Legacy was all about. 
And we do. We’ll never forget.” 

There was room for doubt. There always would be. But if there was one 
thing Wade had learned, it was that nothing was a coincidence. And nothing was 
impossible. 

Nothing. 

Some of the horrors Copernicus believed he was responsible for still existed. 
The famine in the Ukraine, the war in early China. How? Maybe those things 
existed for other reasons and because of other movements in time, and his time 
machine hadn’t caused them, after all. Or not alone anyway. 

Wade didn’t know. Logic didn’t work on this problem, and the more he tried 
to make it work, the more his brain sputtered. It was a flawed cosmos, after all, 
so maybe making sense of it was a waste of, well, time. 

At the opening in the wall, Wade turned and looked once more at the derelict 
fencing school. “The past seven months of our lives have been . . . what exactly 
have they been? A dream?” 

“Nope.” Darrell pushed into the street, brighter now that the sun was higher 
in the sky. “Lily and I have been pondering this. Everything happened, then 
unhappened.” 

“Right,” she said. “We lived it all, then it all unlived itself.” 

“Right, but we didn’t.” 

“So it’s like we’re us,” Lily said, “but we’re—” 

“—_also other people, too,” Darrell said. “It’s what you science people call an 
enigma, a paradox, possibly a conundrum.” 

Wade snickered, but maybe Darrell and Lily had gotten as close to it as 
anyone. They were different now. How could they not be, after what they’d all 
experienced? 

“We changed,” said Becca. “And if I can be corny, I think it’s because of 
love. I mean, we saw it everywhere. Copernicus and his brother. Hans Holbein 
and Joan Aleyn. Galina and Albrecht. It was—is—everywhere, holding the 


whole business together. Time, the universe, everything. Nicolaus said so, too, in 
his own way.” 

“And a kind of compassion, too, right?” said Wade. “Helmut Bern told us 
that. It started with you, Becca. If it wasn’t for you being nice to him, he might 
not have come back for us. The big quest for the relics might be over, but not the 
journey. This journey.” 

He waved his hand between Lily and Darrell, then between himself and 
Becca, and quickly dropped it. “You know. Life.” 

Darrell fake gagged, but Lily gave him a look and he stopped. Then he 
suddenly scooped her off the ground and swung her around twice, and set her 
down again, all for no reason. Or maybe for every reason. 

“Lily, Pm so glad you’re not moving!” he said. 

“Oh, Pll move. But only if you guys do. Wherever you go, I’m right there 
with you!” 

If, like Wade suspected, there was no more possibility of time travel and 
they’d take no voyages more dangerous than life itself . . . he knew that they’d 
remember, and remember always, and never stop talking about, the quest for the 
Copernicus Legacy. 

As Sara and his father wound through the labyrinthine streets to their hotel, 
Wade strolled with his friends as slowly as they possibly could and still keep 
moving. 

Breathing in, he sensed it would be a hot day, clear and long and happy and 
full of the scent of espresso and diesel and the aroma of autumn flowers. 





AUTHOR’S NOTE 


Endings are bittersweet. In this case, mostly sweet. Readers of the four volumes 


of the Copernicus Legacy, of which this is the last, and of the two installments of 
its associated series, the Copernicus Archives, will find in Crown of Fire the 
completion of an epic journey that began for me five years ago, and I—and I 
hope those readers—have come to know its participants like a close and loving 
family. When Wade, Becca, Darrell, and Lily walked into my life, they stayed, 
and are here still, walking, talking, joking, running in my heart constantly, 
enlivening my days, making life larger and more exciting than it might appear 
from the outside, but I think this is the pleasant fate of all writers. 

Readers ask, “Where do your characters come from?” My answer is from the 
world, certainly, but mainly from the mind and heart and emotional history of the 
writer. This is true even of the evil characters. So it’s no surprise that I love that 
trio of very bad folks—Markus Wolff, Ebner von Braun, and, of course, the 
classy young villainess, Galina Krause, she of the odd and sorrowful past. I am 


close to them all, and I know some readers are, too, despite the, um, negative 
things that they do. Nobody’s perfect. 

I also have to mention Rosemary Billingham, Simon Tingle, Isabella 
Mercanti, Archie Doyle, Helmut Bern, and the dozens of supporting personnel 
who added such quirky color to my interior life through the last five years. Oh, 
and Nicolaus Copernicus, himself. He and his world (a big one, including 
Leonardo da Vinci, Lucrezia Borgia, Thomas and Margaret More, Magellan, 
Barbarossa, Joan Aleyn, Hans Holbein, and a vast array of others) blossomed 
with life in my mind, too. I do love history, and I’m happy to have sketched 
some of these remarkable characters on the page. 

Maybe I’m most proud of taking readers on a long global journey to different 
countries and continents, into varied cultures, and through several religions, in 
the same way that I learned about those things when I was young—by reading 
about them. Creating an international landscape in these six volumes was a 
feature impossible to attain, I think, with a shorter sequence of books, and for 
that I will always thank my gracious editor and the fabulous people at Katherine 
Tegen Books. 
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